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CHITOB AND ITS SIEGES. 

Bv R. It. nALDEn. 

(CotUinu^d from toh LIX a pa$* 230.) 

The fortress beijig eiirrouiKk'd uml attacked on every aide, detachments were .-cut out to 
ravage the R&iiA's country, Itumi EMu, one of the SuMn’s ablest generals, displayed extra- 
oni inary skill In placing Ills gnus and in cmifffcriict ing covered way a. The y n rr i was soon 
reduced to straits. The walls were shattered by the batteries op every Hide, ami Hie garrison 
saw that the full of the fortress was imminent, in this emergency the mother 6 * of RfmA 
^angjl sent a message to the Sul tun through her taktht to the effect that if the Salt An would 
forgive lho faults of the Kanfi« several towns of iho territory of Ifdjidm which bnd f^eep in 
possession of the Rilnfv since the time of Mahmud Khalji of M&lwti« would be surrendered 
and the golden girdle and jewelled crown and cap of immense value, vvliieli had belonged to 
Sultan ilti bin Ctrl and which were presented by him toMuk&rfinu S&ugB^** would also be given 
to hi ns. Besides these* one hundred l akhs of Undo* and a hundred burses m& ten elephants 
would be presented m tribute. The Sultan acceded to these proposals ; having special regard 
to the prayer of the JMmVa mother, who had saved bb life by rcBtrainJJig the RAjputs, by 
threatening to take her own life,, from killing him when in his youthful days, a fugitive from 
Ilia brother SikandAr Kb An, he hud killed RajiA Bauga's nephew at a feast. So on the 241 k 
March 1533 A*j> r| the Sul- fin received the promised tribute and departed from Ohitor**® 

Soon after this, when Bahadur ShAJi reached the am hit ion of conquering (jbitor 

again overcame him, and he resumed operations in 1334 vn. He left the direct ion of ihe 
siege to Edznl Khun, promising him as a stimulus that full command of the fori res- 1 ?, after its 
reduction, would lie placed in his hands. But at this time di&urtl broke out between Bahadur 
Shflh and the emperor Hum&yin. The reason waa this: Muhammad Zamfin MirsA, who had 
married Humayinde sister, assumed a hoatile attitude towards Hum&yftn and was imprisoned 
bv him at Agra, The Mirzai. however, managed to escape from his confinement and fled to 
Bahadur Sli&h of Gujarilt, On being requested by the emperor to hand over the fugitive, 
Bahadur Shall infused to comply. The emperor, therefore, marched with an army from 
Agra against the Sul din, proceeding towards Chit or, which wa^ Ihen being besieged by 
Bahadur ShAh. When HumJtyfin reached Gwalior, he reflected that it would bo against the 
law of the Prophet to attack Bahadur ShAh at a time when ho waa engaged infighting against 
an infidel So he halted at Gwalior tu watch the course of events 

Sultan Bahadur, when he was informed of the movement of HamByQn, sent TAtir HjAn 
Lodi with a large army to attack and take the city of Delhi, T&tAr Khan woaeonfronted liy 
BQraft Hindai, whom HumAyim had deputed for the purpose, and giving battle mfriM the 
express order of hb master Bahadur Sbfih, was defeated and killed. In the meantime the 
garrison of Chitor was reduced to exlremitica, and the Sultan wan growing exultant, when 
the defeat of TMr Khan came as* shock to him, dust alibis timethe conquestoFGhitor wan 
completed^ The Runl Vikranuljit and lib son UdayasUhha had been conveyed to ifiitcl i 
kdnre the fort teas fell and the command was placed in the hands of the duets of Mnttur, the 
leading man among them being RiVwat B«ghikMmha of Dcolia, Thousand* of B%flU k»t 
tli&ir lives in this siege, while hundreds of women together with the Kami * (\ ibiuuujit s. 

*4 Thk ut Boinrwhftt duubtfitL Tlsu Ukulibuad i* th*t*Ho was the wifa of RAgA M its** nn ^ aether or 
Vikrnn*aditya, ihu then reigning prince of Chit or. 

II m TAt BAimr-Kdma in Enyluh f.\. S. B<"v*tt4ge)i pp. 61 M3* 

«i Uaylty « Gujnnh, pp, 3W7 J. «• Ibid., pp, 374 Kid 361. 
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matter,HteU K.rm»v.tr, warn mdacrd totebte in tte t» ■* jMtar. T1.M catedtht«rwjd 
great attack on Chitor made by Bali&durSh&b, known as “ the second sakha l&M) of Chitor. 

Alter the fall of Chitor BaMdur $Wh failed to give effect to his promise to place Ehmi 
Khftn in command of the fort ress. Enraged at this, RAmI &&n secretly im.t.gatcd Hnmlyta 
to attack Bahadur Shfth. Accordingly, Bahadur ShAh was attacked anddM4 by 
Hnmfcyftn and was obliged to flee for his life to Mftnda on the 20th Kamaz An HI iA 
March 1535 *.».) Pursued by Hum Ay On's troops, he went to CWmpHner, and thence on to 
the port Of Din. Where he met his death by drowning in a eouffle w.th the Portuguese on 
the 14th February 1537 Hearing of this defeat of Bahadur Shih I® Humaj 

and hb subsequent flight to Iflftrfh, his army at Chitor began to waver Observing this, 
the Rajputs gained fresh courage, and attacking the Muhammadans ^renewed vigour, 
drove them out of the place once more and took possession of Chitor. KM \ ikramfijit with 
the infant Udayaalmba returned to his capital from Bhndi and resumed charge of the 

government for a vary short period, I v 

After the death of Vikramftjit in Sathvat 1593 (1536 a.o.), bis son Hdayammha fortunately 
saved in hia childhood through the devotion of his nurse Tanak from the murderous hand 
of Vauavire. the bastard son of PrHhvir&ja. one of the sens of MaLurlnA Rfiyatnnl, became 
the ruler of Mew&r to Samvat 1594 (1537 s.D.). During the reign of Udaynsimha 11 
72 A.D.). Chitor was subjected to two further attacks, one in 1543 a.». by Sher Shah,and the 
other—the last and most famoua-by the emperor Akbar in 1567 a.d. As regards the former, 
it is known that in the Hijri year 050 (1543 Sher Shfih, after he had brought under 

control the districts of Mfirwfir, advanced towards Chitor, When about 12 kos from the fort, 
the Hint sent him the keys. Leaving Miyfin Ahmad SarwAni and Husain San Kl-alji there, 
Sher Shah himself proceeded towards Kachw4 r A* w The latter siege, which was the fourth 

great attack on Cfoitor, waa made by Akbar in the year 1507 

The ultimate object of this attack waa the eameaa had prompted Alfiu d-din ShaJji of Delhi 
and Bahidur Shfth of Gujarat to make their onsets on the place. The immediate cause of the 
attack, however, waa the offering of protection by the RAnft .Udayasiihha, toB&z Bahadur,the 
fugitive ruler of MAlw&, and to an insubordinate chief of Narwar. 1 a An interesting account - 
of this invasion, aa given in TdHi^i-AlJi and Tahaqdl.uAkbari, la quoted below:— 

" Many samtnddr* and rdjdt of Hindftstin had become subjects of the imperial throne. 
But B4ni Udi Bingh [Udayasimha], BAjkof Mlrwaj [aril. Mew4r], confident m the strength 
of his fortresses, end the number of hie men and elephants, had thrown ofl his al | e S;™*; 
Now that the emperor had returned to the capital with hia mind at rest in respect of Alt 
Quli thAn and other rebels, he turned his attention towards the capture of Chitor. Ho 

accordingly began to make preparations for the campaign. * - ■ ■ • 

" When the emperor marched from GAgrtln against the RM. ho had only 3,000 or 4,000 
homemen with him, for ho hoped that the smallness of the force might induce the mhdel to 
try the event of a battle. But the RM knew hia own strength, and while the emperor was 
at 100 few distance from his country, he fled with his family to the distant hilts. Ho felt at 
case about Chitor, because the empe ror’s force had but little aiego apparatus, and it did not 

M Tod’* »u;«(Aon. vd, I. J>. 3fW d * Baylcy ppJSam 

•» Eliot. Hittwy of Jnditt, vat. IV, p. 466. Outer is mkI to have been taken by Sher Shall in 

Qaiwngo'a, Bhtr ShdX, p. 332, and Burgess' Chnwticyy, P* 

19 V, A. Smith’s Abbor, p. 81. 

ti The account given in Surv* do Afejor. vol. I, p. 12* f„ about the a«*uU on Ch,tc* by Akbar 
m unique. It i« composed of three element* :—|L> The *loiy of ■Aliu'd dlt.'e attack on Chitor, (2) Bah** 
dur Shall * attack, nod (3J Akt-r'j aiege. In the ’Alta’tbdln e attack on Chitor described above. Ooi* 
and B&dal, the two relatioiu of Padsiiil, according to Cot Tod, do not, however, seem to bo two different 
pettono, but only one. *««., BAdeJ of the Oauffc Kebatriya family which reigned in RSjpulSnft a* early aa tlw 
filth century A.B., and existed there op to the fifteenth century A.u. The word Oo*A etandi for Gaum- 
J» Elliot, History of /ntffo, vol. .V, pp, 324*23. 
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Kecin likely that be would attempt to reduce the piaet.'. But the fort was set in order, great 
quantities of provisions were stored, and the garrison consisted of S,000 veterans* including 
the R Ann's own inen p with their wives and families. When the emperor entered the RA^A’e 
territory and was informed of hi& flight, lie w hhed to pursue him r but he ascertained that the 
Rftnft had gone to a place far in the lulls and jungles, which it was impossible to reach- So 
the emperor determined to attack Chitor, which is an exceedingly strong fortress. When he 
came near the fort, the nuns were go heavy, that for a time the fort was Invisible ; but as the 
weather cleared, he got a view of the place. The fortress fa donated in the midst of a level 
plain* which Itaa no other eminences. The circuit of this mountain at its ba&e fa six tw 5 and 
the ground upon which the walls of the fort gland is nearly three teas. Upon the top of the hill 
there fa a fountain, but not content with that, the const motors of the fort formed large reservoirs 
of stone and mortar, which get filled in the rainy season. So with these supplied the garrison 
are never short of water. The eastern side of the fort, and towards the north, is faced with hard 
stone, and the garrison felt quite secure as to that portion. On the other sides if guns (top)* 
swivels (zArfr-san), cfrlapulis [sang^ad), anti nanjaniks are able to reach the fortress, they 
cannot do so much harm. Travellers do not speak of any fortress like this in the whole 
habitable world. At this time, all the space of three los at the top of the mountain Was fulb 
and the houses of the people rose several storeys over each other. Great numbers of men 
guarded the battlements at the top of the walls, and great quantities of ammunition were 
stored in the fortress. His Majesty carefully reconnoitred the place on every side, and saw 
that it would not fall without a long siege. When the garrison perceived the small number 
of men with the emperor, and thought of their fortress being six kos in circumference, they 
uttered erics of derision. The batteries were apportioned out among the amirs, and laklshfs 
were appointed and sent to those 4?mfrs who had not yet come up. Every day some one 
arrived and went to his battery, so that in a short time the whole fort was invested, 

" Jfa&f went under orders to take RAmpur, He took the place and having plundered 
and ravaged the country, he returned victorious. Husain Qul£ KhAn went to attack Udipur, 
the capital of the Ranh and of his ancestors. He ravaged the country with fins and a worth 
and returned bringing great spoil and numerous prisoners from the fastnesses of the mountain*. 

11 From day to day the brave assailants carried their attacks closer to the fort on every 
aide, and a great number of them suffered martyrdom, for the fort was vary atrong p and 
made a moet. excellent defence. Orders were given for digging ditches and for constructing 
wbdt# r and nearly 5,000 builders carpenters, stone-masons, smiths p and sappers Were collected 
from all parts. Siibats are contrivances peculiar to HindflsULn; for the it rung forts of that 
country aro replete with guns, muskets, and warlike apparatus, and can only be taken by 
means of jdtrifs, A &8bdi is a broad (covered) way, under the shelter of which the ossaf Eants 
approach a forties* secure from the fire of guns and muskets* Two *&bdt& were accordingly 
begun. The one which was opposite the ioyal quarters was so broad that two elephame and two 
horses could easily pasa along it, and so high that an elephant rider could cany his spear. 
The were commenced from thp middle of the hill, which is a fortress upon a fortress. 

The people of the fort had never seen a srfWf, and were puzzled P but they endeavoured to stop 
the work- Seven or eight thousand horsemen and numerous gunners exerted themselves to 
the utmost in attacking them. And although the j&bdu r had thick roofs of cow anti buffalo- 
hides to protect the workmen* no day passed without a hundred men mom or less being 
killed- The bodies of the slain were used instead of stones and bricks. His Majesty *a kind* 
ncas and justice would not allow any man to be pressed for the work, but heap? of rupees and 
dams were scattered as hirc p and each man went to work for what ho could get. In a short 
time one jntdi reached the walls, and was so high that it overlooked them. On the top of it 
a seat was constructed for the emperor* from which he could sec at his ease the efforts of bfa 
warriors, and from which he could also take a part in the light if so minded. White the men 
of the garrieon were endeavouring to interrupt the progress of the the sappers formed 
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«verul mintM under the walls, and wherever stones were inert with, t lies Lone-masons opened a 
vfty through with their iron tools. Two bastions in front of the royal battery were completely 
undermined, and, according to order, both mines were tilled with gunpowder. Three or four 
hundred brave men of the imperial army were posted ready nrmed near these bastion*, to rush 
in as soon as the explosion took place, before the defenders, could rally to resist them. Both 
mines were tired, ami one which took effect, blew tho bastion from its foundations into the air. 
and every alone fell at a distance, A great breath was visible, uud t he storming party instant * 
]y rushed forward shouting their war-cry. A strong party of the garrison came forward to 
oppose thorn, and while the bemtest was at the hottest, and n great number of the faithful 
and of the infidels were struggling upon the other bastion, the mine exploded,and blew friend 
and foe together into tho air, scattering their limbs in all directions. The quantity of gun* 
powder used was so enormous that stones of fifty and a hundred -mann were hurled to the 
distance of two and three fo>9- Many corpses were also found within a radius of two Km. 
ftaiyid TuinAlu’d-din and. . , other braves of the imperial army perished. Vast numbers 

of the garrison were killed. The vast quantities of dusi and smoke prevented all movement 
filths imperial army for a time ; stones, eorjisca, and limbs fell from the air, and the eye* of the 
soldiers were injured. The enemy, concealing their !o:-s. showed a brave front. When the 
emperor perceived the -’‘tale of affairs, he exerted himself more strenuously to take the place, 
llo ordered the mbtit in front of ShujA'at Khan s batten' to Ik- pushed forward, The garrison 
watt sore distressed, and ready to succumb, but no one had the courage to propose surrender 
to the emperor. For he bad determined that he would capture by storm this the strongest 
fortress of Hindustan, so that in future no other fortress should dare to resist the imperial 
artnv- He took his posits on outlie lop of the s&Mi, and his brave soldier® kept up such a dis¬ 
charge from t heir Items and musket* that no one could e*cn[ic from the place. H is Majesty aho 
lmd his own musket-, deadly as the darts of fate, with which he killed every moving thing that 
caught his eve. On the 5th Kha'bfm, 975 (A.D, Jih Feb.. ISGtHth# assault was mode hy the 
emperors command. The walls had been breached in several places, and the aignu of victory 
wore in favour of tho assailants. Jaimnl, 75 the commandant of the fortress, an infidel yet 
valiant, all day long struggled bravely in every part, inciting his men to tight and resist. At 
the time of evening prayer he ramc in front of the royal battery, where His Majesty, holding 
his musket, discharged it as often as light biassed oat in the bastion. It so often happened 
that Jaimal was standing in that tower when His Majesty discharged his piece into a lighted 
place. The ball struck Jaimal in the forehead and killed lurnoti the spot. When the men 
of the garrison saw their leader fall, they felt that all further resistance was useless ; they gave 
up fighting, and after liret burning the body of Jaiinii). they performed the junker nt their 
own homes. Jauhar is the name of a rilo among tho Hindus. When they know for certain 
that there is no escape, they collect their wives and children, goods and chattels, heap fire* 
wood around the pile, and lire it with their own hands. After the burning is accomplished, 
they rush into the fight, and give themselves over to death. This they esteem a great act of 
devotion, The great flames of Hie jauhar and the lull of the conflict on the bast ions and walls 
showed tho assailants that the garrison was reduced to extremity, so they began to make 
their way into ihc place in parties, .Some of the boldest of the infidels, who lun.l no wives and 
families, stood to their poets resolved to sell their lives, The em|»cror witnessed the prowess 
of his warriors from the top of the Mbd[, Under kis orders tl tree elephants were taken through 
the broach into the city, and one of them named Madkar on that day killed many infidels, 
and although ho received many wound*, never turned tail. The second elephant named 
Jagna was surrounded by infidels, and died of tho numerous wound* ho received from spears 
and swords, In the last watch of the night the assoilanta forced their way into the fortress in 
several places, and fell to slaughtering and plundering. At early dawn the emperor went in 
mouutcd on an elephant, attended hy his nobles ami chiefs on foot, The order was given for 


73 In A ttmoirt of JaJvingir (.Roger* sad Beveridge), vol. I, p. tv, Jaiaal i* mirnmiacd Jit mill. 
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ii pone m I massacre of the infidels as a piniialuueni The number of right ing men in the fort reus 
exceeded 8-000- Some of them repaired to the idol temple, and there fought to the last. 
In every street and lane and bfoth there was desperate fighting. Every now and then a bond 
of infidels, having thrown away all hope of life, would rush from the temple with swords and 
shields to words their own homes, and bo were the more easily despatched hy the warriors 
they encountered. By midday, nearly 2,000 had Wen slain. Under the favour of heaven, 
JSarb ’AliTawachi was the only person of note in the imperial army, who was killed, which was 
a very marvellous fact. Those of the fortress who escaped die sword—men and women— 
were made prisoners, and their property came into the hands of the Miisalmfijis. The 
place being cleared of infidels, His Majesty remained there three days, and then departed, 
leaving the government of the country in the haiids of A*af KliAn.”' 1 

From the above account we see how Chit or was conquered by the emperor Akbar in 1173 
a. it. <1507 A.O.Jr though there is, no doubt, a certain amount of exaggeration, as is usually the 
ease with the historians. The fact is that the garrison was reduced to extremities not only by 
the death of its leader Juyamal. but also by scarcity of food. The two Rajput leadens, Jayamal 
and Fftttii, the ancestore of the present rulers of the Bndnor and Amet estates in ifewlf. 
respectively, died a hero’s death after showing extraordinary bravery, j n appreciation of 
which Akbur caused statues of Jayanjal and Fat til seated on two large elephants of stone to 
bo placed at either side of one of the principal gates of (lie fort o[ Delhi.” This was the last 
great attack on the fortress. 

(To As confttttierf,) 

RIDI ALI SEELEBI IN INDIA, 1B54-I5o0 A.D. 

By C, E. A W. OLD HAM, C.SX, I.C.S. (Haired.) 

(Continued from vol. Li X, pagtt 241 ,) 

fiidi ‘Alt hod arrived in Sind just at the close nf the tong reign of Mirefc Shah Ilnsain 
(Arghftn), The old king, now infirm both mentally and bodily, had fallen under the influence 
of favourites of low origin. The insolent behaviour of these persons when thrust into high 
appointments had disgusted and exasperated the high-bom and proud Arghiins and TarkhAus.^ 
Dissatisfaction culminated in revolt, Mirra Muhammad ‘W TarkhAn, governor of Tatta 
being chosen to lead the movement. The senile king, who had made Bukkur his headquar¬ 
ters, was then on his way down the Indus with his army and fleet, to quell the rebellion. Sidi 
‘AJi gives u very brief account of flic political situation, in the details of which ho is fully 
borne out by the Muhammadan historians, When Mira ft Husain heard of the arrival of the 
Turks, he at once sent an envoy with assurances of goodwill. Subsequently Sidi Ali had an 
audience, was presented with robes of honour and was offered (the governorship of) Bandar 
lAhori, 3V “ otherwise Dilili Sind.” In declining this offer he asked that he might be permit- 
ted to proceed. Firmly, though politely, tho king replied that ho must await the successful 

I* Elliot, History of India, voL V, pp, 169-1TS, Sw slriO AJAor>nitn<i (Euglkli I laudation bjr II. 

BeviKid^). Tdl. II F p. 406 f. 

7* Bomieri TmteU (C^matable &ml Smith), pp T StfWT, 

58 For til* Arghiku anti TnrU *4ma r Atit-LAkbari* Uloqhimmn ft trail a*, voL I, pp r 3GI **£. 

50 Dira gives isJ3* ^ oncl ■>*** the spelling found In tho luod hy him. The mention 

of a P liM?o known tn 15GS an BnnMt LAhori "otherwise tailed DiuU Sind 11 i* of siniKirlanc* in eonnexlcu 
with tho identifleatson of this iJIft, orEifeg, occupied by pi acco uf lhe*e ruunc-i. which ocourso niton in the 
ohi r WJ r d ff, hui which up to date have now hem sAlfufnctprily located, Jt la in touting to know that 
in tho middle of tho flixttHmIb century both inmirs wore applied to f become port. Tho original runup would 
wpjicar to haw boon Lidiorl Bund rir p a uinct Lines colled tJmply L&horl. Ibn Batutn, who afftm live dayn 
there more than two centuries earlier {circa 1333-34), calls it Lah&ri, a fine place situated an tho shore of 
tho ocean, near which tho nv« of Bind (i:.c. F tho Indus} fa] h into the sen/ 1 It icema probable that the name 
DhiLL Stud was given to this port by the Fertitgussfl during their early intercourse with western Indie, a 
natno thru w,Ba also u. 3 0 d by the En^h^h traders, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, who acme* 
timee referred to this port of Sind a* DiuU Sind end aometim^ an Inrre Bundei 1 , etc- {various spellings, 
npneentmg Ubori Bandar) meaning upfrontly on&sud the satne place,tho then port of Sind, 
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termination of ibo war. It app^oja from a passage later on that the services of Sidi 'All and 
his companions were enlisted by Shah Husain, aud that they actually took part in the siege 
of Tatta, One interesting item of information is given In this connexion, namely, that Tat-ta 
was at that time situated upon an island, which ean only mean that it wa*s surrounded by two 
branches of the Indus. Mima Shah Husain's forces bad, we know, come down from the 
north. We are told that his art dim' was ranged up on the bank of the river opposite the 
town, but the dbtance was so great that it could make no effect upon the defences. We may 
fairly conclude from this, perhaps* that what is now known as the KMri channel was then 
(1555) a broad riycr r flowing round the town tm the north and north-west,^ while the 
BaghAr channel enclosed it on the east and south. 

The war between Sh&h Husain and Muhammad laMed about a month, when a com¬ 
promise was effected (due, according to the test followed by Dies, to the intercession of our 
author}. Sidi c Ali writes that in the first days of JumMa I (052 A + fl.) Sultan Mahmud (the 
governor of Bukkur, who was commanding the king s forces) returned with the troops towards 
Bukkur by land, while the old king himself started back by river with all the boats, but died 
on the third day of the voyage, 41 According to this account the death of Sh&h Husain 
must have taken place during the first half of Jumdda I* that is to say between the 24th March 
and 7th April, 1555. Ma J sum> however, specifies Monday* the 12th Holt I ('-ony$ponding 
with the 4th February) as the date of the king's death. The discrepancy is marked, but it 
rnay be found that our author is tho more correct.** At all events Sh&h Husain was alive 
in the first months of !555 a and did not die in 1554, as some authors had supposed. 

Sidi "All and his companions aecro to have travelled with the king's fleet on the way 
towards Sdiwfcn. When Sh&h Husain died, his body was sent back to Tatti w ith 50 boats, 
Sidi -Ali s party were attacked bv ,L Chaghtlis "—apparently marauders out for pillage, who 
were beaten off by gun-fire, and they then proceeded upstream, reaching Ka^rpur in ten 
days. Here news was received that Mir-aft Muhammad "hk and his aoo, Mir SAlih. were 
coming north from Tfttto, in pursuit of SiiMnMabmfid, and Sidi'A I i deemed it his best policy 
to turn back to meet them. He docs not tell m why ; but the reason seems fairly obvious ■ 
Ts& was evidently the rising sun. On the third day, going downstream, they fell in with Mir 
S&lifr, and again turned and came upstream with him. After another ten days they arrived 
At a village called Sind,** where Sidi r ALi had cm interview with ‘U- The latter seems to 
have treated him generously, accepting his explanation of the part he had played on Shah 
Husain'fl side at Tatta, and letting him have seven boats, with sailors, and an official to 

*0 See Haig, Tht Indiw D*I(n Cotmfiy, Map Ul+ feeing p* 30 : also p. 77. where the author emggret* that 

the KMri muat have h «m n peranum] fitremm m the fourteenth century! en okherwine the Snnunfra would not 
liav* chosen a site on its bank for their chief town s also p. 93. where he quote? i MaWiih at plating; that 
in lain M tho bulk o f the river Indus) flowed (through the channel) to the north of Thu la/* It may be 
noted alio that ‘Welter Peyton, master of the lease) that earned Sir It. Shcrley cm hia way back to Persia 
in 1013, anchored ul the mouth of the Indus, and on a rough sketch map, now in tho BriEiah Museum (the 
oxiwteiwe of which boa been brought to iny notice hy Sir William Foster. G.LEJ hIipwti both Tot la mud 
*■ Diule Sind* 11 os situated on the MitAra, or left, boak of the HP Biv*r Sinde,^ 

*1 Jdin&l, inhia jTorl'hdrNjflmrtjBflyh Slliili Ilit-nin died vlttlL-e 12th Rabi I At the village of Alipulru. 
lit! Jbo fi'OEiiTuUa. Mn + 4 um ((™EL«a. Mu!ci J hhvm ki at the village of Xaleo Potmli, On the 1871 Survey olieet 
theceiH a village Ilflkiy']H>tra umrked ooiLie fi or tl miles N, hy F< of Xaudo HuliaiDxnnd Klmu, nnd about 
3i> railed train Tat I a. This in fMbably I he e lie referred to ; and tikis mdicalra the count* of the river in 

4 * Sidi *Ali left ItadliafcjpUr OH Hi* fat Rabi I (24th January 1555), It took him the beat |wrt of A 
month to reach ihiJi-iFoth ; then tho fiphling lasted about another month ; no Hint, according to hit HAr- 
rative, tho death of ShAh Ihtauin must Iwvo token plate, at he utatai, in the firul hall of Jumddo T, and AOl 
m 1, ne Ma h tum says, 

** NAftrpfh ^}> according to Diez, This u the Xasarpur of the mot lam Purvey shoot*, 

le mi let NE. by K. from Hyderabad*, an ancicEit site nnd a place of much importance in and before Sidi 
\\\la days i lying en the bank of the Indus until about the middl* of th* eighteenth century, when th* river 
■hilled it* cliAimel to the west and flowed close to the ait* on which Hyderabad was founded in 17G9. 

*$ I auipeeti this should read Sana, in the virinitj of which the boats should have arrived. 
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accompany him on his further journey. So Sidi ‘Ali went on to Setwln, reaching that town 
in five days’ time, having had daily skirmishes with the local tribes on the way. We thus 
get glimpses from time to time of the very disturbed condition of the country, a condi¬ 
tion thathad probably supervened since ShAh Husain had lost his vigour and power of control. 
Leaving Sehwlu, still, it seems, travelling by boat, he passed by two places, which Die* tran¬ 
scribes as Patera and Derildjcb, and VamWry aa Potri and Dible,* J before reaching Bukkur 
At Bukkur our traveller halted for more than a month, and had several interviews with 
Sult&n Mahmud, then ruling over northern Sind, under the arrangement made between 
him and 'IbA at Tatta some three months earlier in the t ear. Sidi 'AM had evidently thought 
of going hack to Constantinople rid the BotJln Pass and Qandnhilr, us he tells us that B ah an 
Mahmud advised him that this route was not safe, find that he had better go rbS Lahore, 
warning him at the same time that be would have to be on bis guard against the Jilts, 
through whose country ho would have to pni-s. JIalun&d not only gave him a good horse, a 
team of camels, a tent and * <rfWwtffliwt and money for his road expenses, but also provided 
him with an escort of £50 men mounted on camels, and gave him a letter to the emperor 
Hum&ybn. Thus equipped, our traveller Started in the middle of Sha'bdn,'* and going vid 
SnltAnpur,* 7 arrived at the fortress of Mtiu ** in live days. As the distance from Bukkur 
would be mthcr more than 100 miles, the rate of progress was more rapid than hitherto, 
due nodoubt to the camel transport.. With the object of avoiding the Jilts, theparty then took 
the '* desert route towards Utah, but not finding wells by that way, after two days they 
retraced their steps to Mnu, and took another route through what VamMry describes as the 
« woods," and Dies as '* hills,” by which is probably meant the higher ground, farther from 
tins Indus bed, which w r aa covered w ith tree and grass yin^ai.^ Hero we obtain some indica¬ 
tion of the number of Turks that Sidi ‘All still had with him. The Sind escort supplied by 
Sultan Mahmud hesitating to travel by this jontfaf route, perhaps through fear of attack by 
J&ta, he tells m that he placed ten of his gunners in the van, ten in the rear and the remainder 
in the middle of the caravan, managing thus to inspire the Sind men with sufficient courage 
to proceed. Surmounting various difficulties they reached Ucrii in ten days. 11 Here they 
must have halted for a few days, as a visit was paid to Shaikh Ihriihim and pilgrimage* 

made to the shrines of Shaikhs Jamfrii and Jalili. 41 

In the beginning of /Tamard* flS Sidi ‘All resumed his march and came to the GAra river, 
which was crossed on rafts. At this river, the Sutlej, the Sind escort was dismissed and 
went back, bo wc may perhaps assume that the Sutlej at that formed the northern boundary 
of the Sind kingdom. They nest crossed, by boat this time, another big river, which is named 


n xhe second iiaine petsiWy repreaents the modem Dubro ; but neither o( these site* is idattiOibU* 
with any degree of certainty from tho mrt,* available. The channel of the Indue between Behwln and 
Bukkur at the time is unfortunately not known, Jt these place* could bo identified, it would help us to 
trace the channel. At any rate we can conclude from Sidi ‘All's narrative that in I5M the Indus flowed 
past ftehw&a *ad Na?rpur down to Tat la. 

^Aa H Wn 062 JL.n, comjopandfl witK 21 Jwio to 19 Jtily 1&B^ P ii* thP middle al Sha btfn would dwb 
roughly the first week of July 1663. A» ho stayed more than a month at Bukkur, he probably arrived there 
at tho end of June, to that more tlisn two months bad been spent an the way up from Tatta, 

*f SuttAnpw, now »email village, lies some 20 miles EXE, from Bohn. 

*e This can only refer to Mau-iMubarak, some 10 miles N, of Kauahohro railway station. For a 
description of the remains of the old fortress of UaU,nee I.A„ XI, 7. 

It Xho dtid or cAefirtdn of the Muhammadan historians. 

so A hundred yearn ago Charles Maos on, who followed much the name route os our author from 
Rohri to Uceb> describee the thick jail'd eiiccnmlcrad at interval*, and how he wore than once leu lua »•} 
tl Probably inclusive of the days wrated in trying the “ draert rend®. Tho crossing of the 
two big river* nnd the settling up with the Sind and would also occupy much tune. 

is possibly the very Saiyid Jal&lu’d-din, " the m«t pious ratut, whoprounted Ibtt In tut* with his 

■‘Ts P™' 6 SLa!mn«apaad* with 20 July to IS August 1565, and as Sidi ‘All reached Half in 

on the 13th Bunw-an, he probably Left Ureh on the 24th July, or thereabouts. 
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the ilAobwadi op Mftchwfim 54 in. the translations, Th is may have been the Bias, then flow¬ 
ing in it* old channel by which it joined the Trinab near Thoh Katin, 

{To br. rmtinntd.) 

DRAVTDIG KTSOEU-A X Y. 

By L. V. BANASWAMI AlYAft, M.A., B.L 
{Continued from t»J, TJX, f*igc 234,) 

The suffixes do not create any difficulty lie re ; nor does the change cfl lie radical vowel 
(from a to <s} offer any difficulty either ; [for Uri or tdt could change into t* or aa in the 
Dra vidian instance# lot (hand), Ixi; &ir, i£ra ; vai (to plow), Mt, etc.]. The semantic con¬ 
nection between ‘mouth' and ‘speaking* is attested by ancient forms like iihj (utterance) 
jind Hhj-vidit (to speak), etc. 

But the initial p of these forms could be related to « of the first set of forms only if a, 
sufficiently large number of rigorously tested analogies could be adduced. Here we are treading 
<m delicate ground, where modem analogies are only few ; but the following are tentatively 
suggested as shedding some light on the question, Tho correspondences shown below arc 
remarkable, inasmuch as in none of them could we trace t? c* b from p, and the forma with 6 or 
r appear to la* ancient and original, A very ancient change of p, b to p, liefore it could be oe- 
i-epted as iitutlly' proved, will have to be discussed in relation to a number of p- words, and then 
sifted and classified, so far as we can do so. Reserving this fora separate paper, I give below 


Tam. 


tili (to call) 

«n, pin (back) 
cf. mff, off. ( 
return) 
vayi (pain) 

Mai. poyi (pain, 
hunger); 

Tam, paAi 
(hunger) 

Mai. viAappu 
(hunger), 
redi (tear). 

Mai. ptsrfi 

rat- (to bend) 11 


Common Dr. 
ri., bi- 

South Dr. bun 

«ir-{tobe dry) 


Tel. 

Kami, 

Tuju, 

Kai, 

Cundi 

K uril kit. 

pm 

MJf- 

inn, pin 

* - 


pijjn 

bifdnd (to give 
back) 

pixna (after¬ 
wards) 

•f + 

topi 

* I 

biz 

.. 

jwfcjwyu (Lunger) 
poc 

ktdwjli- 

v a- 

botli 

i» 

tari 

t t 

** 

baU 

* . 

(XiiQi 1 (to 
bend) 

r u 

ft ■ 

■.Condi) the fob ( 
lowing t— l 

fiat (to fry) i 

fiat (by day) j 
pio (steam) 

[ 


Br&hui. 


(white, 
bright) 
i a mi (to 


mix into). 


IxiTaudii and varandu (to scrape). 

ftJifi&Ti VnmWij, Bachvant, Thom an **vcrii villng*, .>( th.i 
nflmejnabo Paajtb . Wtaw tfbsfaigthm uuUut banka of ibo Sinlaj in tbe Ltolhmh* di.trirt, wheu> 
llunwpuii <lef«itiv| 4h» Alfhiloa in thin Very year (LiMWi), 

t- 1 — PffljWW {stripof metal) from «*!- (to bend); <4, pt* (tockwire) :Tam. jxtfrflik*) and 

Tol. iuI* (like), Ktot wfli- (bko); tff rwulTd, per- (other {iiftcrrnt}; MrtAhflrii pata (many). |lr. lull [«n»flil 
ate • XT™ .1*° l>e in (big), miiUiin (ntrang uianh mat n* (mountain), 

ote.j cl. al»o aoulhen* pl-i^fo (ihep. earnp, haltmg-plae*.) whieh u mlatwt to r^, 
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If then we ctm tentatively postulate fin ancient change of v or h to p under certain con¬ 
ditions f which have of course to be cl rubified), the above-mentioned p. forms also will have 
to be considered a# ultimately traceable to vdi Mi. The question of the change of e>p can¬ 
not, however, yet be considered aa finally proved. 

Further, just as Kunikh ba'ana (to speak) is re Sated to fr/r*iui fto be called, to be named), 
the p* forms mentioned above also appear to be related semantically and structurally to the 
following forms, all of them signifying 4 name r 

Tamil: p&yar, plr Kfii ? pad a, 

Telugu : ptru. Kodngu : p$da. 

Kannada : pesar r Brilhfi' ; pm, 

Tu]u : pudar, Kurnkh-MaTto: pinj fto name). 

The only changes calling for special comment in the above forms ate the following :-— 
Tulu, Kfti p Kodftgu -d- arises from -v- through Jt: of, Tubi ktvi& fto disjoin} with Tam, 


Kaon, ka^, ka?- (to separate}, Tulu hid- fto fight) with the base My (to be hot, angry, etc.)* 
Tulu -it- in pitdar is characteristic of a number of words with initial bflabials which 
change the immediately following vowels to-o- or -u-; of. Tufu MJt (silver), Mm (to 
fall), Mii (fear) with the oorresp-mliint non-Tulu sou them form*. 

GdrvjU par-d pn^ibly pHows the bnsc par: but the OAndi suffix -d< usually attached to 
masculine worda, is stmnge in this context : fii H mdi a of par corresponds to Sn. e, as in parr 
(to pick —of. piTti-, pf Ta-) hm (ear—cf* Knnn. Jfrm). 

BnlhU! -n- in pm stands probably for r (of, p. 35 of Sir Denys Bray "a Grammar}, 
* and r do also appear to be connected In southern forms like piu t pir (book). 

Tit. Sooth Dit4vrtu*x anal a ■pen S^skpit anda^ 

In a short but excr^dingly interesting and thoughtful paper contributed to the ZdtxcJirift 
fur Vergteit&endc Spradfor^h^ny fvnl 5fil, Frof^snr F, 0t*o Fojtmdf r ffo whom oil st udent* of 
Dravidian should feel grateful for his unwavering interest in Dravid elegy) adverts to the 
possibilities of tho relationship of the Sanskrit word anda (fire) and Dnvidian Itmaf (fire), 
etc. Prof. Schrader, after giving expression to his doubts about the orthodox deriva¬ 
tion of Sanskrit tinda (Vin+rc/#, 4 not satisfied r )—especially because da (patinfection) end of 
(to be sufficient) appear to be invented by grammarian* expressly for the purpose of explain¬ 
ing the origin of anada —observes that, as anda doe-s not appear in Vedic and crops up for 
tho first time only in tho late &mldxrxi*ara Upanind (i e J+ about the period of the Buddha], 
It would be essential to- investigate whether the Sanskrit word may not have been imported 
from Dra vidian nr Rome other non^Arvan language of India. After durniiftfling the possibi¬ 
lity of Austria (the only important non-Aryan Indian language-group other than Bra vidian) 
having lent this word to Sanskrit, on the ground that the Austria forme for * fire/ "heat, 1 
etc,, known ao far, boat no resemblance to the Sanskrit word, he proceeds to suggest that 
the Dravidi&n word kanai dtp? its initial k bad boon dropped off or reduced to a slight aspb 
rute, may have been adopted In Sanskrit as anda. Prof. Schrader doen not arrive at any 
definitive conclusion but obsTVOs - u E* nrppbt sich nteo sin rian Hqw£ t nfasrdoeh wohfmiteiner 


gewisa^n Wur&ah r i ini i chkeit dor He rk unit unserea Wort os aus dem Dravidiachen/ 1 

Prof, Schrader's course of argument is that Skt, aiurfa may have been adopted from a 
modified form of hmd f which is undoubtedly Bravidian, He places a certain amount of 
reliance on the theory of the disappearance of initial Jt* in Dravidian. Though there aro 
instances, in the colloquial dialects of the South, of an original L- having dlBappeared, the 
iheoiy iw, na will be shown 1 m?!ow, of extremely doubtful validity in a large number of con¬ 
nected ancient- forms which appear with slightly different meanings, alternatively with and 
without initial t- w where we shall find that the forms with initial vowels a?o p so far &a we 
can judge now, traceable to ancient bases without k** from which they ibvmtolvca and 
other indepcntlciit forma have arisen. I think, therefore, that if wo could demonstrate 
that occurring freely in south Dra vidian is based on a native DravidJan root, a fair 
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presumption could be made out for the theory of Sanskrit having borrowed Providian 
anal direct ty. 

It is the object of this paper to adduce evidence to show that nnnt is based upon n native 
Dra vidian root and is not merely a modified form of banal. 

The connected I series of words in Dra vidian are : (i) the group formed of rtiioJ and its 
derivatives onoif, unaipoti, aiutijru, etc.; (ii)a(af- group and its derivatives ; and (iii)tiie forms 
eotmeoted with the banal- group. Before we advert to the relationship of l-aimf to annf, wo 
shall deal with anal and a!_al. 

To begin with, we may observe that the formative -of in anal and aUti is purely Dm vi¬ 
dian. Next, the question of the radical or radicals underlying these forms is best approached 
by examining a large group of Dravidian forms with initial a, if, l or f occurring in Dra vidian, 
which contain the idea of * heat,' ' fire/ ' light/ etc. 


Tamil : f!-*yw (heat) ; err (to burn); endru (the sun); (ittfu (to fade); ail (to cook); of (to 
burn) ; avidal (to be boiled); aeir (to glisten), atHfeu (to desire ardently), etc. 

Telugu : eida (sunshine); C'i<fu (to heat); eri (to bum); Ha (heat) in nikk-Ska (continued 
heat)—cf. also Afcofi (hunger), Sk6nu (to feel hungry}. 

Kannada : (heat); ese (to bum); eri (to burn). 

Tulu: eri (glare); w* (to bum). 

Kid : aia (to boil): dja (cf. Tam. dr«=d+ir, to cool down); {rpa (to kiutllc) : nrn (to 
burn, from erieo. with aphesls of initial a- and lengthening ol medial vowel). 

Condi : ttddi (heat) ; Srti (to feel heat) ; Sru (to lose heat, d+ir) ; atfu (to cook) ; atyir 
(fll+Jr, boiling water). 

Kuril kh; Sc (flame) ; oSiA (to Is? hot); aihnta (to warm oneself). 

Brilhui: iregi (bread ; of. Southern eri, gk corresponding to the formative -Jt, -jj of the 
South); Am (ashes), where h is a eharactcristio Br&hfli prothetio aspirate (of, Bray’s Gram¬ 
mar, page 32). 

An examination of those various forms would enable us to detach the tln&L form stives 1 ll * 


In most rases, which arc -r or -d- or -g-. 


The common radical then would reveal itself os a vocalic root, the value of which may 
have bren shifting from o to j. iS As it would bo risky to rest our conclusion on this alone, 
we shall see if wo can derive support; from other Dravidian forms as well. 


The existence of a largo number of forms (especially in Tamil) alternatively appearing 
with and without an initial «- is a remarkable phenomenon. Compare the following forms: 


Tam. ahga. t/Mga (there). 

„ ttrukku (to cut - \/ sr). 

„ amtihgtt (to yield to pressure), 
(Tam., Kann,—of. Khi $«) if (wetness). 
Kami, ayi (to smile), 

Tamil base if*. 

„ ivarv, rgarit (to become high). 

„ \yangu (to move). 

BrShCit dtfi, Tam, ydy, dyi. 

Gfiijdl ye ite, Tel.. Kann. e-i (fi (crab). 1 * 


Tam. Afagu (there). 

„ naridht (to out), 

,, 'lamuityu. 
ii nir (water). 
ft napfjti (to smile). 

„ mint (lengthening shade), 

„ nimuru (to rise), Kann. negaru. 
„ »%h (to move). 

,, My (mother). 

» fl a udit, na t&n. 


l * Cf. footnote ® above, 

ll An examination of the ineta&ces given nbovo would show that i qooua lively in too central >FL , j 
northern dialect*. while a and « predominate in the southern dialect*. Tho original two wn* probably 
n with a front tonvlity. 

14 GCqdi lisa y<*t e (creb) and Tain h*a d<Aji where <j-gtei back to through /; of, Tu|u dondu 
(clobular—cf- *««!**■, tddi (M^lmnunednn priest, f»m ivfji), etc, 
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lb will be acen tkab in nil these find numerous; siiuibir instances* the forms without the 
initial n- aie the originals, inasmuch as they are directly connected with the radical buses ] * 
which have given ri.se to these and other independent forms not only in Tamils Kaimada. 
etot of the South, lint also in the central and north Dm vidian dialects. The initial tj- 
of the alternative forms* therefore* will have to be considered as a secondarily developed 
sound, whose origin haft probably to bo traced to the tendency of Dravidian to produce initial 
n- in words like (I} t tjuman (t/ama), etc^, containing nasals in tbeir radicals t * l ' J which tendency 
should have afterwards become generalized and affected words without included nasals also. 
Jnlicn Vinson ([>. 2S of his Manud da la langm Tumuuh) wrongly regards the n- forma aa 
the originals. The nntenability of this position wQl be apparent when we analyse the forma 
and find, an we have abated above, that it is those forms without the initial it* that are direct!3" 
connected with the elementary radicals 

Let us now examine the following forms ejprwmg meanings connected with s hcat p T 
1 lire/ 1 light/ etc, 

Tamil ntr (ashc*) ; ncrippu (tire) ; ndifiru (sun) \ (?) iUndrn (time). 

Tolugu nippu (fire) ■ (?) nigariidm (to shine) * mnt (ashes). 

Kannadu n tsarv (sun); nerpu (fire). 

Ktii nari (sun) ; neri (to bum). 

fJ6ij(li m> (to bum); Jiff (ashes). 

Kura kb ftflrf (fever) ; wound (over- boiled); nCrtid (to get dr)’). 

Hen.% too, tbo fortnafcivcs could be detached ■ and if, furl her. initial ft* ia also detached 
it 3 being an intniaivc, what remains behind b tbc vocalic radical, the value of which appear* 
to vary from a to ». 

Yet additional continuation of this fact may bit available from a large group of forms 
with initial t>, which espreaa idcaa connected with ' heat/ ’ fire,' 1 light/ etc. 

Tamil : tty (to bum); vtgu, [to boil); vatfru (to become dry); veffot (heat). 

Kannada: fteai'i (heat) ; bit (hot) ; wli (heat). 


li Thu original clmiactcr of tbo forms Urn initial mwil is evident iwiii 

(q) the tact that, judged hy the Urge number of eogasleit in mimcroua dialects, tln.se should contain 

the radical*; owl ^ t x , . .... 

<t) Lie eonlimiatorj' proof afforded by the foot Hint n- form* lu»vt>, eomjftrattvoly >, peaking, far fewer 
iudrjwdent cognates with initialia the various dialect*. 

(1) H ivo examine the above instances, w find that the following fumw have cognolw in moat 
dialects, all tltor being beacd upon radical™ with initial vowel* only t— 

o r . (to cut)j.—nil Southern dialects ; GOodl c*fc (to cut); Kfii t&ka (to out) j Kurukh or« (saw); 
ytahiU arra (n»w)and k-argk-ibQ (to shear); of. Pbo the base an (to cut) of the MUth. 

\\nt-, an the other band, lias very few such dhtsialBed cognate*. 

mijr (there) i* • directive word constituted of the remote demonstrative particle a (common to HI 
I>rrtvidian dialects except Hriil.fb Which lias c) and -7 (-*), die directive affix, 
fl t if,jo, qn tlie other hand, is peculiar to Tamil only. 

The Tamil W" t> contain* the proximate demonstrative particle i- occurring in a iiost of forms 
With basic meaning* indicating direction, followed by the Tamil sound l or by its relative* in 
other dialect*. The forum derived from tbe bore demon*tml<vo particle are numerous in all 


Druvulion dialect*. ... . , ... 

nifaf, on Urn Other baud. Is peculiar to tbe soutlusm dialects only and occur, as an iwbfai fortu. 

(4) Tile first pomuual pronoun IsuC appear* to !*> <rn, on n cant irlc ration of all Drtividian fomw (see 

Dravidic Studies, vol. II), , 

Co) Tim 11W ol ilomcnslmliw particle for forming words n itb tiosiu nicruunga of <Utr<lMn is ovidenl in 
f _. (a y it*, become high) and . (o) »iffu (to move). Cf. ttu (to rise), tg* (to move), rrfr* (to take), etc. 
Kannada ru^uru t** rise) and Tam. MfemVu aw gwuiidanlj demvd from f while Tom. 

Kami. ■■ u ngit (to move) are to be traced to i 

Vot ft further discussion of this fjUmtion. m rny article on Dnividinn /ndldl u- in QJMS„ 

Apfil l$3Q- at** 

1 h In Dram&b Studies II* nu stage fl 14 postulate I. 

tmi^o fJowlnffTimt in T^rn.-Mali 


pi-, how©^w f initiAlIy ls only m 
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Telugu 

Kui 


Gondi 

Kurukh 

Br&hui 


vUsit (to become Lot); vat(n (to become dry) • wdu (to cook). 

t>U (hot) ; vaja (to cook); ™w (to be dir); ushpo (to ho hot); vf m (to be 
well cooked). 

mhacMnd (to come to hoi!mg point); var&)ddm (to become dry }; vMnd 
(to cook ); vaitdnd (to be dry)„ 

tMJia (to boil) i bound (to be dry) ■ Wind (to cook); for (to .lie hot), 
byhing (to knead); basing (to bake); barm (dry). 

h» or wffi or m appears to bo common to nil these. What" if any, j. the connection 
between this group and lhe purely vocalic baseis pointed out above ? To say that the latter 
, might simply be the modified forms of the fonuor (with the disappearance of initial v ) will 
be to deny to the ancient vocalic b«ea an independence and antiquity width am undoubted¬ 
ly their own on account of their widespread occurrence and ramified developments, f ven- 
turn to consider, on the basis of analogies given below, that o- here is either an attenuate 
vestige of an affix.word or the development of the on-glide f which very characteristically an. 
pears (usually before initial dorsal vowels including donmf « fcf. for fftfe in connect,on with 
o. ‘ntemal Sandhi m Tamil compounds like pala-^i) in south Ifrevidinn and central 
Dravidsan dialects, [Cf. Kittole Kannada Dictionary, page 1389, Treneh T s GtJndi 

trammar, p ag0 g ; and, further compare the evaluation of Telugu forms like oka (one) as 
W**I t fetC,] 

]>o the origin, of this v- what it may, a comparison of the following forms of Dm vidian 
would be instructive, as they show the probable secondary)! character of the initial e* 

v ‘ Eorms— Forms without v- with more or less the 

Barrio meanings—* 

m iiwyu. (to obey). Tam, * ‘ 

rar-ai (mark). (f 

eari (paddy, rice), 
iwcfw (to cook). 

twfoy (to wander, to be distressed), 

Adr (who). 

rd, the Interrogative, _ 

The introduction of this initial bilabial should have occurred at an ancient stage having 
regard to the fact that these forms (semantically differentiated) appear In Tamil in the mj 
siTicicEit literary texts. 

If, therefore, t- may be postdated as being of probable secondary origin in a number of 
words, the relationship of the bases t*-, ear-, ra- (mentioned above) toe-, o- illustrates 
tafe original and ancient character of thfe vocalic bases. 

When now w e return to the main topic of our discussion, we have to ermine how far 
the form anal may be related directly to the vrwalie bases meaning ‘ fire/ - heat ‘ ■ light ’ 

“ * P "* Dr " Mi ‘ n fDrm “ lTC - F ‘ >r -"-- •-PI— tta lolling 

v$iwt (beat, summer). 

punai (stream of flowing water). ^ 


Tam. 

H 

South Dr. 

TcJugu 

Tamil 

Tii In 


a (to yield, submit). 
oral (to rub)* 

Gn\ 

(to cook). 

a/ay. 
dr (who). 

Intorr* base J, 


11 Bm th ° f0rm * Witiftt CaHht bfi ||> t« . . 

tp thmv pointed <m% id fnolddo 1J* t-uuiUr 

1 (lo bn Jit, po-tiiblej ii an mxmmt J3r. bn #<5 (prohablv cW lUi fr™ l- l # * r * 
m B y dorivtKi. Cf. T&m* wrf&kam (ouuom) wd'Sutt/fOnr^ ^ ^ 
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The* existence of these forms (puns(y Jh\i w idianj with exactly si mil ar {urinutivi! or diri* 
viitirc ending! would be enough to indicate -nal of aim/ also aa being Dnmdlaa. Tire origin 
of this will be evident when we nnal^ the etrueturo *&* of the analogical forma given 

aboyn ; in nil these cases appears oh a hiatus-filter between two vowels, m in Tamil 
padi-n-4ru [sixteen)* Tiadrvtda n-an (he walked), the past relative partiripta of 

Mu {to run), etc. 

yl? 2 o/ (fire) may therefore be considered to be a native Dm vidian form, it appears to 
lie neither a fotemt (as suggested in the Madias Tamil Losicon) nor Monsanto a reduced 
form of kanat, with the Joss of initial 


jV-i for tin. nl i’group mentioned at the beginning of thin article, as being ^ctnojiiicallv 
related to the an*/group. the structural kinship also would tic clear when wc consider that /. 
t he pcculr:ir retroflex eontinnativu of Tamil oxpiwea a definite set of Asaociated connotations » 
btc 1 to be reduced to a to w state* to be mixed lip/ etc. This sound appear* to bo of a 
kebondarj character in the f liinl-Kannada group, employed as it ia in a number of forms where 
the above said connotations arc conspicuous. A conapariaoii of theseTamik£um^* fornix 
with |* with their cognates (with other sound*) in TamEbKnnnadaiteeLf and in other dialect* 
wotdd suggest (vidt IIIQ ... Juno 1936) that the introduction of this sound l has conferred 
secondarily the particular connotations referral to above. In tdjd, the idea of 1 reduction 
to a low state is more or Jos* apparent in the different special meanings which it has in 
addition to tho basic signiiicancc which it shares with nmtf, 

U c may now advert to the relationship, if any, of tonal to <inat. In view of what wc 
iiavo dismissed above regarding the Ancient diameter of anal, tztal, wo naimot straightsv 
ospbm the qu^tion by pa.t ulatiDg th^t qhqI b secondarily derived from W. with the dto 
appearance of the initial L-. Tto question, w e admit, U not susceptible of any other easy 
.solution, in ™w especially of the ancient character of JJmvidton hmai and it* cognates in 
JJravifO.au. The following are scone of (ho forma signifying basically * fire/ * heat,' etc. ■.— 
Tam. £% (to be hot); hi- (to be* ardently watchful): lilt a (Arc); lari (to to 
burnt out); J.-oftjt, kthjiii. etc. 
iitXr (fire) ; eiccto (fine); (to to hot), etc. 
hilt (tiro) ; hiy (to to hot). 

ctcc' (fire); Mij-nni (to to hot); (to hum). 

Mhh (to fcci heat, (*r*pin ) ; iant (to bum); b3* (to tocome hot); Lis (tire) 
hly* (to warm oneself); himba (to be burned); Undo, kaja (to to hot) * fays* 
(to lie dried up). 


TeL 
Kami. 
Tula 
(.Hind! 
Kui 


Kmrukh dec (&»>; kanji (boiled ri^-water) : Lan (to bo touted); k/unttm. (to make 
dry) ; tfm/wl ((o cook). 

Brikhui hhakhiiT (lire), 

\ow, an examination of these forms would ahow ton* again that we ha veto deal with a 
tiaso with initial and a vowel whoso character may have been somewhere near the value 
of it. It ia significant that, so tor as wc could see.the variations in the character of the vowel 
in the different forma arc almost fts lar.ir“ in these h- form- us in the forms derived from the 


vocalic bases mentioned above, 

Tho basic form here does resemble the vocalic tost" incut toned above, except fur the 
initial k-. We cannot, however, find out with otir present materials tho exact character of 
tho relationship which, if it existed at all, should have arisen at a prehistoric stage. 


l8 » JHI iwrf (*l roniii of {lowing ir.ilcr) rnntniiw th- I»*f. pn (In |l-iw), -n/„ the and the hi lit Sir 

II Her -a-. 

f+jwJis cocMtilutad of *o (liu Wr Waning * U> to hot,' etc,, tho hiatus .filler .*i-and ihu ,..dth -a/. 
'* F«i my article in IRQ. Juua initt, p*c« 336 m ** 7 .; rf. also A- Camay's observation* on pap, 2s 
Of hifl iwcnt work F.& StimCf i ht M 
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Be this us it uijiy, die (mliijuity 1 ' 1 of unai in Itaivlilimi an- n native, form admit* of little 
ibiibt, ill view of our discussion. If then, ns IVof. Schrader bus shown, the origin of Sanskrit 
an nlti could nut he satisfactorily ex plat net] by blng related to any Indo-Aiyan bases, does 
not the remarkable structural and seruantit resemblance of Sanskrit artala and fJravitliati 
unai give rise to n fair amount of presumptive evidence for the postulate that Sanskrit has 
fjorrotvorl this word from Dm vidian f 


WHERE WAS TARKKABI \ 

By JOOENDRA CHAXDRA GHOSH- 

Thebe lias boon a eontroversv over tfro location of a Tillage imuud Tarkk&ri mention- 
id in the Silimpur stone inscription found in tlie district of Bogtti in Bengal. The par sage 
containing the description of the Village t& quoted below. 

YinM»i tatya Hira tiyaqartifybha-rapusha h tv&hyapraiut .J itffir6-wiPts( ja/uiin mmuna- 
'/btra-radwn 1 dli-arth& Bhfiradvdjaia h [ iidtdm-dr^a jo mdM ip&jiia-ktilam TarkkftrIr-t/f/-d£Ar/ay6 
tlrd vastier uHva{bafddham-atti ridifaui tfUititiu, pttmr-jjunmam,, || 2] Yamhm-tida- 

* m ?*f i parkhay-Mbhin no* mitdna/jdrlu/a-prdjij-dnntt ahuliuh it choroid m Itdtibhir-vppomm An- 
fthrt \ apabhj^jont-6-pQri^poritarad^dhSma-dhAmd dvij&m.w dundh-&mhh&dhi-pmttUa-v ita 
t'hiiahal-dii-chaij-AbMh j| [3J Tat-pra*uiaA-dio Fundreshti Sakat 1 r;/acadldmdin VarGiuirT 
inartfano** yrdmd Vi(Ba!h;ra!tia iU Anita h j| [4J 

{Kp. Ind., ml. XIII, r . 2U0.) 

Mr. Rudhn tiovinda Basak. M,A„ who edited the inscription, has translated the above 
as follows :—- 


" (V. -.} Of those who had their birth in the family of Angirne, sprung from the bodv 
!lf Him (Vishnu) in His Hiranyiogarhha form, and who Could otcoel in declaring a common 
lineage with Bliarudvujn, the home in Inter births,* dwell in by lanxUlas ln-hl in high esteem 
by Ary at, was it place by the name Tarkhan, within the limit* of ^ravanti. 

“ (V. 3.) Where the columns of smoke, rising up from the A&ma of bnVIjimma,- praetis- 
ing oblations, frequently repeated in the sacrificial and domestic rites which had grown 
out of (their) acquaintance With ihc Vidua and the Sirmlie, glittered (dark) in the skv, white 
with their fame,-like massed lines of mom pkyfully floating nn an ocean of milk. 

“ (V. 4.) The village known as BMogiAjna, in the country of Pundra. the ornament of 
Varendri. was derived from that (place) being separated (from it) by Saknfi,” 

Air. Basak has shown that there were two Sriivuslis, one built bv king Sriivasta, the 
non of king YuvaiiJiava of the solar race in Caudu«dc6a. ns described in the Matom and A'liiftu 
Purdnns. The Other, according to ihc Mindyaua and the Vuyu Pnrlhm. was the capital of 
Uva. the son of king Kaiwu-andni. who lived many generat ions a Iter YiiTnnusm. In the ttmhma 
Ptir&no also we find that tfrAvasti was founded by king Srflvast*, the son nf king YuvmjAsva. 


“ T1|C following lut would »lKnr that then an? a number of ancient in Providian with initial 

vowels, mile by in4» with others which poteen an initial t- and wlsieli arc dialed «Bmi>i U1 | y nng j 
utraotUAlly to tlm hRM With initial vowel*. Thaaodent vhnnu-lercf tbwo latter, a» proved by the c^tenc* 
of numerous derivative, and MgmU* in aownt dialect-, preclndi* the view that Umy mny haw been de 
rived from the i- fonri*. IVd an here, of course. envisaging Iticntnto of alpum rvpro-rfttmt in what WO might 
ronceive ms Common Dmvidkm, m, dMfoguMinl from tlr.Bmridian, of whirh indeed we at nri'scnt do not 
bon- anything* 

TiMnil Iri^o il- ; ulljwJ to bmnn i;ik other dU)edi foniH^I 

from the fimonaA roii vd * 

Turn; of ai, ((o trtO\wl P tiliiks) r 




ifoiiUierri £ro h(?mtcrli + tour] 
ip ww/Ur (kind of 

h uiii-kku |Lq move) 

w. OT-« (to #prak. U3 nulliLil [> 

ilho Coimn, Dr. w» (io ilrinkj* of- jio cut) with BrAhul 
1 t^roTi rbouUI Ui rami in trf mthan* 

- Perlmpt UslhI in lh$ *#ng 4 k of tlvij< r mwfii rvA ? ; s , * o( tfr Jet-bom - 



tt in (bfltopr), 

K u^m, Inl.fii (to 1)0 Hhnb ji, tdUVftt) - 
cf, 1 |io \mrt frCMk h). 
of. k*lfWJQi+ 
fl. killi&ktu (to 

cf, itffHffi, h>f^U (vujfr, soimJ, oto.) 
flo mt) nnd I firgh (fo otit). 


faw- 
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He has also shown from the contest that Tarkk^ri lay within the limits of ^r^vassti and that 
IMkgrikma, described as being prasfita (derived) from this Tarkkiiri of Sr&vasti. was also 
situated in the hind of Vorendri in Pnndra (northern Bengal): '* The poet, perhaps. means to 
sny that this uewdy-established village, as the name Bftlagritma also suggests. was colonised 
b_y people coming from Tarkkilri of Sr&va&ti, which seems to have been u neighbouring plane. 
Tho locality inter veiling between these two plaen, ti± +y SruvfiKtuTarkkAri mid Varendri- 
IMIagrilma, is. named SakaG which sounds tike the name of a river. From the meaning 
appropriately to be assigned to verse ■!_ one feels inclined to presume the existence of a town 
of the name of Sr&vasti in North Bengal (0aiida), +T In this way ho has come to the ooxiclu- 
^ion s disagreeing frith Sir A- Cunningham, that the SriLvasti mentioned in verse 2 of the 
Silimpur inscription was situated in PutkJia, and must lx- identified with the city of the same 
name mentioned in the Mateya and KUrtM Purthms. 

Mr- N. G. Majumrfar found certain grave difficult ies in accepting Mr. Bftsak’s views, 
(Indt An&„ t vol. XL\ 11 T n pp, 208-211*) At the outsit he says that the very fact that then 1 
ifl recorded a Bt-jliman emigration from Srltvasti, which he fnimd in other inscriptions, too, 
would seem to indicate that it h identical with the Sr A vast! of t he Mad hysdesa. This show's 
that Mr, Majumdtir approached the subject with a pi^ possessed mind that the Mailhyadcsa 
Bribrnaiias monopolized the emigration to other provinces. 

We need not tell an antiquarian scholar like Mr. Majumdar that Indian epigraphy is not 
wanting in evidence to show that BrMvmanas fmm ibindravardhaua also migrated to other 
provinces. 3 What do the traditions of the Cauda ErMtmnnns and the Cauda TftgAs eay 3 
Do they not say that these Br&hmanas went from Ganda in Bengal ? {SuppL to thr Glossary 
°S Indian Term* by Sir H. M. Edict, pp< 4170 8, 420.) He argues Jli In the first place, if 
tho two villages hail been situated aide by Side (the distance between them being only a river), 
and if it bo true that some Brahman families, who liad formerly been living on one bank of 
the stream, now came tn settle on the other, it would have been quite out of place to describe 
thoir former homo in tho terms in which TartMri has been described. Were the two places 
topographically so closely connected, no sensible writer would have ever thought of specify- 
ing their fee parut c topographies I details, piz ., that one of them— Turk Id ri la Srum tit-prat itad - 
dha t i,e,, in &r&mnti 3 ami the other— B6hngr&m& is in Ptntfra and Varendri, Secondly, the ex¬ 
pression 4 Snbsth'ynradfnhiavfin 1 is an adjective nf Butogruma. Therefore* it cannot have 
anything to do with Tttrkka ri. which word is at a long distance ■ and the expression cannot 
1 m? taken to mean that f Sakati ' was tho tyavrtdMtm between BdlagrSma and TarkMri, Tho 
very nature, of tho compound shows that tho vyaradf^na is in reference to JJdlttgr&ma alone. 
I* therefore, suggest that the natural meaning would 1 k\ ' the village of BalagrAma, which had 
for ita boundary, or was bounded by, tho river -Sakai L r Pi 

Hero also Mr, Majumdar has shown his preconception thnt- &r6va*li was in Madhyadlk\ , 
Otherwise l\o would not have found separate topographical detail for Tarkkdri and BuIq* 
gitima in the expression quoted above* The Writer’s intention was evidently not eo much to 
describe the topography as to lay stress on the fact thnt Bdlngruma was known throughout 
tho country of Psindra as tho ornament ol FarendrL Thorn is nothing in the expression to 
mean that Tarkkdri and so Sr&vutti were not jtiPuprira, For ex ample, if one writes :—" Chow- 
ringhee in Calcutta i* the finest quarter of the city. It in facing the m aidfin and is inhabited 
by tho well-to-do Europeans. Alipur f well-known in Bengal a* the head quart cm of the 
district of the 24 Pargiuias, is derived or an offshoot from t Is at r being separated by Bhnwani- 
pur, ,T surely Mr, Majumdar will not charge the writer with giving two separate topographical 
details for two closely connected places, such its Chowringhce and Alipur, nor w ill he charge 
the writer with want of Bcnse* Further, does the description t'nnvey the meaning that 
Calcut ta is outside Bengal ? 


a ^n ff U plate or Mi* ffilsfrakuta G^rinda, 7l p (9 h43 ik.xi.% (/tid. AM, r XTT t p. 2fd). 
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His second objection Is that SakathfjavadMnavfi ?!, being an adjective qualifying Bfila- 
\jrdma n cannot have Anything to do with TarkkAri which word is at a long distance. It v- 
beyond osir comprehension how a word by bring a part of an adjective Ie*es Us inherent 
meaning, l yamdh&na is a relative term + and must) have relation with two thing* or places. 
Baiapr-jmn is one—where in the other one * It cannot but tie Tarl-Mri which the only 
place mentioned immediately tiefore it, The long distance referred to is a clause qualifying 
Tarkhdri, and nothing else. This long distance, therefore, did not stand In its way to refer 
to TarkMri by the word In/ in laipraritfa. The natural meaning of the expression T suggested 
by Mr, Majumdar, seem to us rather unnatural. If by vjfamdhurmrdtt in meant d bounded 
by / the direction* Lv rf east,. west, south, north or on nil sides, would have been mentioned. 
Is there any such mention ? Mr, Majpmdw was surely conscious of the defect in the 
interpretation of the word e^ttidAdntnxlH given by him. He, therefore, added a footnote, 
Haying: *'As vijavadfrina means * separation p or 'division 1 <nee Monier Williams, s,e,), 
Salnfh'fiiradfoimittfft might as well mean " having Sakati os r}tamdAthia.* i ■■. F 1 separated 1 
or * divided 1 by Sah^i,™ But as soon a a you nay separated or divided, it wmt be 
understood that Komethinq has been separated or divided from something ebe. But 
w + hnt has Bakafi separated or divided ? It certainly refers to TarkMri. If the family 
had migrated from a distant country, then we should expect some such expression as 
Tftrkfcfiri-vinirQQtttp, which wo find in similar eases in many places ■ but in the present 
inscription no such expression has been used. 

But after all 4 Saknti r is not a river os has been supposed. It i- the nameof a village. 
Tbe Itftdli i and the Vircndra Bruhmanaa are known by thcEr or villages where their 
forefather lived. Different gotra# have got different pi£uf* to diatingiiisli them. They are 
nowadays used as surnames. Sakntii BAlagmmn * and Siywnlia (SirnS-a) are among the sew- 
ml ^iSufa of the V&rendra BriUimanna of the BkatradvAja ffLtm, Another village unmet! 
Kutumbapnlli {Kurlumba or Kuddmudi) mentioned in !hi- iusn-iption Is ako a gfivi name 
of the VMsya gotra of the VArandra Brfthmapas. The village of ISaSiiiipiir. where the 
stone slab bearing the inscription lias been found, is probably a corruption of the village 
name Siysmba or Siyambupura, where the author of this inscription lived* 

Let ua now sec if wo can meet the oi lier objections raised by Mr. Mnjnmdar. He names 
several plates in w;hidi Tarkkarikji or TarkJlri occur?. In two of these occur* Medbyade£a 
also. Mr. Majumdar, however* has not exhausted the list of inscriptions in which TarkkAri 
is mentioned. We have found Home more inscriptions in which the name of this village 
oeresUTS, sometimes with a slight variation, which does no! prevent tu from rcengnizing it. 
FromtheKatakcopperplate grant of the ninth year of MahAslvagupta I. {EJ r veil. 1II, p. 353), 
he has quoted the following adjective.clause appended tn the name of a Brflhmaijn donee 
Madhj/^Mya*^Hixdhg7&ma-mlvt)nir^aiSip OdradfAt &n-£Uahhx^jaj/d i - v&tki vy&tfa Taktcd- 
mp&Tvm* BharadvdjoQoirtiifa r 

From this he has drawn the ,p natural " conclusion that Tarkkara or TakkAiu wau in 
the Sfadhyadesa, This docs not, however,, appear to us at all natural. To us the natural 
meaning of the paoHUge is that the family of the donee originally lived In TnkMni and 
earned the epithet of Takk4rn~Wui m4u4 thence it migrated to ^rlvallntrrAnift in Madhya- 

deia, whence it went to SrbSilabhafljapMi in Odra-dr*^, So at leairL this Tnkkara was not in 
Mudbyode£a. Ho lias quoted anotherpasaago from another plate flPX, vol XVII^ p, 1 IS) :— 
j£v!- MadhyadeSrd&tak pfituTa Him riM-bhatfagrftmMvintrggftja . 

Here, of course, It is clearly stated that tills TakkArikft was in Madhyadab t but does 
that prove that every place named Takkfirikft, wherever it may be found* must belong to 
MadhyadcBEi ? We are afraid Mr. MnjiundaF has committed a blunder in Mi inking that ull 
TakkJLrit&s were one and the same place. This wo shall presently see is not t be fact. Similarly, 
Madh yaclraa did not always indicate the Madhyadraa of Maim (chap, f I, .jloka 21), A We have 

SBatfll n village notned Bella grit 1CA not far off from ftijiiapur, Tutl uri ** a nafOo tif tho Viifii- 

dra Dr^Kmayaa of the 3Aviiroa peffia. 1 1 nnproltf , lN?fl in g&und to TiirkAri end may b« a etarr uptieli of H . 

* AI'ioa^LUci wiUi Aoiiuitim.-n cnllecl aa UwihyjvjJ^Ji (Tnlrmlorli/io to HnuddM^im ft DoM r p. 11) + Thort^ 
wmi n MadhyaiJisiEi in Biwifinl Kimjlsija ttko. (IwL //i«f. QiUirlffrly. Jaiiy IU30, p. KKI ^ 
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neen before that then? were twoSSrftvaatb, one in Gaiifjft and the other in KesnLa. According 
to VarAbaniihira, neither Cauda norKowda were in Madhyodesa. They were both out&idennd 
to the east of it- So firftvnsti-TakkftrikA couldnot be in Madhyadria of the United Province. 

Let us s«* what other country was called Madhyadesa. In the Por um i mllb tank in¬ 
scription. we find that king Harihflra of Vijaynnagarn is described as the supreme lord of the 
Madhvadfwft extending from the eastern to the western ocean. The editor of the inscription. 
Dr. V, S. Suktbaukar, in it footnote remarks :—" As curly Vijayanagara kings had no claim 
to sovereignty in any part north of the Vindhya, Madhyadesa cannot have its usual signifi¬ 
cance but must refer to the country lying between the eastern and the western ocean, namely 
the Deccan plateau.-' {E.L. vol. XlV, p. 107-) So we set' that the Deccan plateau was 
also sometimes called Madhyadesa. It is interesting to note that a village named TakkolikA 
is mentioned in a copperplate grant of king Miifija found in Tidgundi, about twelve miles to 
tie north of Bqftpur in the district of Kalftdgi. {hid. Ant., vol 1, p. 82.) The editor. Shankar 
Pandit rang Pandit, M.A., remark*;—“ It is interesting to note that there is still a village called 
Takalki in the BAgcvdi tAluia of the Kabidgi, not fur from the place where the copperplate 
was found,” {Ibid., p. 83.) This Takkalikh, no doubi, is another form of TakkhriktV 

If SrAvaati-Takk/m was not in Madhyadesa, then where was it ? Srivasti must either have 
been in Gauds or in Ku*u1a (modem Ondh), But where was Gauds ? Was it the district of 
Gonda. as was held by Cunningham, or northern Bengal ? We have already seen that both 
were outside Uadhtraded*, and to the east of it. in the time ofVarfthamibira, in the sixth 
century a.o. This does not. however, indicate the exact position of Gaud*. In the HafAbl 
inscription of the Maukhari king tsfinavarnian of 61! v.s, (554 - l D 0 we find that Isftnuvar- 
man wowed the Gaudas living on the seashore to remain within their realm. [E.L. 
vol. XlV t ji. 117.) This clearly indicates that Gatida in the middle of the sixth century 
extended to the seashore Neither Kosala nor Gonda stretched as far nt- the sea at any time. 
So this Cauda must be the Gaud* in Bengal. » ■* very interesting to find that this inscrip¬ 
tion was found in the BArt Banki district, the very heart of Oudh. It appears from this 
that Cauda was independent at this time and may have come into conHiet with Jsfimivurmaii 
in Mneadim which lav between the two contending powers. From the fifth plate of the 
D&mndarapur OOppwpUtc grant we learn that Cauda or Pundravardhnna was under tie 
Guptas till 2140.8. (533 ad.) (£./., vol. XV, pp. 123-24.) Cauda must have, therefore, avert¬ 
ed her independence sometime between 534 and 554 A.t>- Mn bfirajftd h ir&j as Dh arrnftd 1 1 va, 
Gomctmndm and Sarakcfiradeva. whose eoppeqilnte grants have been discovered at Ghugk- 
raliitti in t he Faridpur district. ma v have been of this time (*/ ASB ., 1911.) The words terota- 
nwlata (circle or district ol embankments), (new intervening space between 

the aca and the mainland, i.e'.. char lamb). (shipyard), end navdamjala (harbour 

or port), found in these plates go to show that the country was on the seashore at the time. 

We shall now- try to see if there is any truth in the traditions of the Gauda BnihmarjSs 
and the Gfiuda Kayasthaa that they migrated to other provinces from GamLi in Bengal. 
Tlie Cbanddla king Yaiovannan conquered Gauda {JSJ,, vol. I, p, 125) and the earliest *nen- 
tioR of a Gnuila-Kaniiika or Kftviurtha is found in his praiwiti (eulogy) dated 1011 v.s. (954 
a n l The eulogy was written bv Gaiida-karapika Jadda, the son of Jayaguna, who was 
well vermeil in the Sanskrit language <M, p. 120). The surname Oita* m only to be met 
with among the Bengali KAyastbuH. Mention of families of poets from G*nda and Tarkka- 
rika is found in the inscriptions of this Chandella dynasty of Kkbnjnru {ibid., pp. 148 and 211). 
A Vikst av va - K ft vast ha family from TakkArikft held high poets, such as ebief-m.mster eham- 
bertain governor of a fort, general superintendent {sarrddhiMri). etc. The founder 
of this family « ow- j&juka by name. He earned a vil lage named Dug*mla (‘accord 

wasa'acp-iafti emmtrj frem Kowb is evident frr-m Pflubi (4-1-17 L and 6.2-100). Ja 
tht-Kima-kuira of VAtsylvya™* (0 5-33) Goud- “dViig» have bwn menUcncd tos.-tlwr, havmg Hr, 
.Ima practire Kroui thi, w 0 .hall nut be wt«, 6 to in<<* that tbs Gauda w« to \ 
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Gau^a’) from king Oa^s, the grandson of king Yaiovarinan (E.I., vol. I, p. 333 j 
The litJ® 1 V&atavyii" or ' Krivistavyn/ according to European antiquarian*, iadvhsd 
from Srivosti. TakkArikA Ls described in this inscription us the chief among the thirty- 
aii tillages which were rendered pure by llie residence of people expert in the writers 1 pro¬ 
fession (kure^koreima~ni»S*j-pdfd) The village resounded with recitations of Velio* 
This description reminds us of the description of TorkkAri given in the Siliropur inscription 
The facts that this Kfly asst ha family migrated from TukkArikA, that their name. * Virt*™,’ 
is connected w ith Sr A vast i, that the first village in KAIaiijara they received axjfigir was named 
Dngauda, or ‘ second Gaud a.' probably in memory of their former residence in Garni*, and 
that king Yaaovarman conquered Gouda, induce vis to believe that this VAstavya-Kfty^itha 
family had its original home in Sritvaati-TakkArikA in Gfturla of Bengal.' This abo shows 
that not only the Cauda BrihmtinftS and Cauda KAyfUrtha* hat the &trtt*vya KAvasthas 
too, went to other places from Cauda in Bengal. It is not unlikely that king Yasovarmnn 
first took some of those Brahmans* and Kayastliaa from Cauda and employed them in bin 
court. Others may have followed in t heir t rain to seek their fortunes at this and other court* 
Thus we see that the traditions of the Cauda BrAfmnmas and the Ganda KAvastJms are 
not wholly unfounded. There is a substratum of truth in them. The earliest epigTaphic 
mention of the nameKlyaathathat we have been able to trace hitherto, is in the DAnnxJarpur 
copperplate grants of tho fifth and the sixth century a d. There is, no doubt, mention of 
the word in -some of the earliest Dturma-sanihU d* Pyr/hm* and Sanskrit dramas such as 
tho Vwu.tamhM, Yfijiiavalkyu^nhita. Vrhat-pardiam sartirhJ, tirahtrm-purf^n' p afJmo 
p«rd:ro. etc,, MtnhnL-aiiia and MucM^t^ua, but nobody lias vet been able to fix the dates 
of there texts with any precision. Anyhow, we believe, tho word is not found earlier than 
tho third century A.i». This leads ua to think that the KAyosUms had their original home in 
northern Bengal, 

We may now conclude 1 that— 

(1) Mr. Radha Govinda Basok wus right in thinking that tho &Avast :i mentioned 
in the SUimpur inscription was situated in Pimdro or Gnucla and must he identified 
with the city of the same name mentioned in the Matya and the Kiirma Purdtias 

(2) J^rAvasti-TarkkAri in Cauda of Bengal wo* not only the abode of hwnini I Pi Ik 
ra&Tia-H- but of learned KAjuthafl well. 


BOO K - NOTICES 

Thv AsrujunriES or wtii Historical Outline, 
by H* COCGP^S. M.H.A.3. Arcfcucological Survey 
of IndH VOl + XLVI* Imperial Sgtio*, I S^XVl 1 ; 

(#1^ vii-|-LA4, wish 11*3 plalc* in dqIwzh), 

Calcutta, 1020 , 

We welcome the «|ipuarftocc of thin- richly iI Imt rated 
monograph by Mac veteran archeologist, who wm 
AflsQtiidtcd for flo many ymts of hi* service with 
Wchtoro India and Sind* It in bated primarily 
upon hi* own explorations and r&teanzhm mrrifd 
out many yc&t» ago. for Mr. Uoustfiin retired in l0lo + 
but it infiorp€tnt4>i tho n^ulta of further exuviations 
carried nut by hi-i &uomM# ua be he* kept in doie 
tou^h with HUhaequfinl development* ; each action 
in fact I.h^ch witnc** to the per*oiud in term t that W 
impiml him in bia work. Pub I j fiat ion vh« first 
deUyrd by tbo outbreak uf %ho gm*l war, U 


10 ,, * VB l> ™* e*'"iilctcd five yoiw age. the 
pref^cp i* tinted in January Isas. CDDasquaatly 
but brief nHiirticm bent toado (p. I fcs) to Moheajo 
W ( ° r ItohAii.jtwIta^ aa Mr. Cou,™ W fit^ lbo 
luimo), the uto to Which each o„t*tandm K impart 
ante row Mhe. Though the work i* ,«*, iU- 
fore. altogether Op-to-dato, it oootmu, mod, Artier 
■>f permanent value. and will nerve hereafter a, 
an important adjunct to t},„ Jelail.sl aecounh m , w 
m frrfpnratLUO of tho rvm\Ut of 


tho Mur yearn f 
CVtovations nl Mnbmjo-daro B „d of Sir Anrel Xlviu * 
rweut Jtivl tnost itiiportam cvploratipn in Jluilawmi 
HlnVn'i. 1 ami MofaAn, which, with the work already 
done by Mr. HargreoviH and others i„ Uat^hi,^, 
.Jieuh! threw n tlond of light upon the oM f n d^ 
vnUaj civil,* 01,00 alw | ita conai ^ n ^ ^ 

nnciL^t Jrauiannnd M &P |>otaini:ftu cilltoKM. 


1 Like ^r&VAAti “T&kkiarikaL. d nwtl Slyaiuba wan pCrhapn 
KlyvLhw For ^ find b the Sbrn ft p ur loecriptbti of Ppthfdova, th^ ™ T 

n.LiTiccI Der-a^a^a erected a tomato of Siva at a yjlla^a named SAcnlj4 ( ffs hu* . i h " 

mipht bo a corruption of Siyambo. wherelrem ihU Vaatovyo-I * ’ P 4<t) ' 10,11 

Katnjipur anil named their new raiidmee offer the r.Jd in Onuda. 


Thh iMinhw 
o mi(? r<1 tfd ia 
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To apppoctate thft antiquities of Sinel* it 1 b consul sal 

to visualize th^inin ilioif gBoguiptiioftl *nd historical 

settings no Mr- Council# ho# oppropri&toSy prefaced 
lm dwfflrlpfciop# by two chapter* tied Ling with tLi^ 
ovcr-aliill uig riveiH and ttw history of the proving. 
Hi# researches in thfleo difeettona have enabled tl im 
to ratablkdi certain idobtilicjMien* which should 
help toward* fi COffWt pdncqitii^i OS £b configura¬ 
tion of tilO low Or Indus valley in early time*. The 
rnoft iutoratsting aoctiaiui an those describing the 
Brahman libikh Mirp ur - and That boh flit*. 

More thfrn thirty yaars ago Mr. Cmi*«a#, altar two 
or tSirdO sOMOn# 1 work at the liry t-tlflmed site, 
confirmed the identification of the ancient city 
of HrahmnuAbud or Bshmanatisd mode by Mr. 
Be Li a* is in IS54. and proved that the |Auf t or " tower K 
W*» the remain# of a Buddhist *lupa. The Muliam- 
inodari city of MuiL-'Ufii bad evidently Iwn built 
upon the ruin# of tile old Hindu city, white the 
detached block of ruin# to the south-cant represent, 
in hi# opinion, the sito of the fort called Mubfuju*. 
[>ppor Gblngro, six mi I is to the north east, where 
he discovered the romuina of another Buddhist siopa, 
he is inclined to identify With ibo Buddhist colony 
of ftfLwsudl, mentioned in the Mvjrnol oMawdrHA 
as having been built by tho king of Kashmir, nfid 
ho suggest# that the? king may have been tho great 
Kanighki*. These identification* appear somewhat 
cOEij^tuml. The M ujtnal c it-fuiffinkh rtiato* that 
the name Suwandi was derived from the Hindi 
word for ' ocean ! ; if that be *o r wo should espoct 
U to liavo lain in tho vicinity uf Ihe sPft F but oven 
in Kimishkn's lima the coast-linn cannot have been 
anywhere near that site. It ia possible that the 
namflS&woiidf may hare meant nimply 'the village of 
the rframclflCHT (Or Bpddhfat*)/ The ,b ehe.-.-inen 11 of 
Mr- Hollow La he lift* cloudy shown to have been 
merely baluster* 0 1 spindle* for insertion between 
nil# nxlli Irnrihrt o r finial# to be let into top rail# a# an 
omani ontal llnisfc. Whether iho original name 
of tho ancient city we* Bahmniiolnhl or BrUun*H&- 
bM he 1<avu on open quevtiom Dilorout vkmi 
j^vo been expressed a* to how tho old city came Id 
bn abandoned and tho site deserted. Mr, Bclloab 
favoured the theory of an earthquake, Mr. ClHfefiQa 
prefers, to think that the city was sacked by an 
enemy, the inhabitant* being put t-O the ft word. 
He AU^caki that the xilouco of the Muharmtuidiin 
historian* might be duo to the. fact that this sack 
vmt carried out by Ibe Hiivku ; but this would 
hardly explain the complete destruction of dll the 
buildings iff the total abandonment of tho site, 
which Jiad been a Hindu one previously* It seems 
more reasonable to ftwpfH^ that some other chimp 
} y \d operated. An earth> pinko might not only hive 
wrecked I ha building. but also diverted Ibe couch o 
of the river, which we know from so many accounts 
dewed by Mailed m on the oa.L: in fuel wlmt hap- 
pcjrcd lit A]or may have happened at Mnnsure. 

Thu existence of the iriupu fit Mirpur«ghks ha# been 
known situ* iSafr, whm Mr. Oibbj made ex>:&vat tons 


at the site, but it remained for Mr. Cum, on* to reveal 
the details id the structure, which presents some 
feature# of ppccinl mtereat. He found thill the 
whole .-.(ffpri liad apparently mink* GWiiig LO the 
weight d the superincumbent leaver and defective 
foundations, ttl the time of its romptelimi or very 
ftooai after, and iiad ^ butt t».-,od up nlE round! 
with deep and solid brickwork, to which wjm due iIkh 
remarkiible preferi 1 #!Lou of the hcvcu ImlNifr- 
nize figurcH oi the Buddha found in Micir edginal 
pOx 1 1soctri. The Mir Rukail iUftpH? on ihe other 
luitfld, w'hiclk had aldO been explured by .Mr. CjbK 
in 3 had net fmd any such prote tion, and little 
hud h-h i-JLpfM.i from plundering hands. The tn<#t 
interesting feafurfl of the Su*IlierrtU-jo dlKtrto cd*ip-j, 
wbuii openenl up by Mr Hhuudurkrir. Wfis the 13tid¬ 
ing of a dd^ja made of sun-dried brink -« covered 
witll planter, completely bmll in and mi bedded in t-hy 
lower. Mr. Bhandarker CnUftC lu ibe COlwIusian 
Uuit thi-i #-fdpa c!ui l 1 ■ J not I# of Eatrr date than 
Ihe time of Kanishka. Having rC^ird to the legend 
n bo ui the king of Kuahmlr rv:orded En the J lujmat 
af-tawdiH'f^, Mr. Cousens sugg^t# it. m pot*^ilile thai 
Kanishkilp who^e deminioaij^ included 2^ind* may 
have hod a line of ddjwi down llie valley of the 
Indus erected to I.'ominanxOrotu u. vi>il lu that 
province j Ulld he calls to mind in Hu# ronnesion 
tlie remains st Suo Ylbk and SJinrko(. 

I n many waya t he fn to £ interest is ) g dulpkr n 
that oil " I>ewnl<’Tlialhali/ F More tbnii 111) yeiirn 
□ go Mr. Couhoun pointed oul ibiir Dcwal {I ho Debal 
of the Arab geographer*) would seem to Ihii o boon so 
called oil account of h fine IClUpk 1 , wliRi'h stood iu 
or neur the town, and l|int tloso by TJoi^ah wt 
have ihe remain* of allch a temple rebuilt by the 
Muhommiadons into "their old tombs. Kor iiatub^ 
the tomb of Jfctm Xiplmu'd-dln (cr^i ladS) bad 
been 14 built in groat jiart of motcruli from an old 
Hindu tempic, which, judging from Ihe beautiful 
sculpture I detail*, w*u of grout Nia -iii beonc#, fct 
and aretnid ihU tomb are ‘Several other building* 
supported upon Hindu columns from which ol I iigum 
sculpture bun Immjii oiTuocd^ mid whirh Inive Hindu 
domes and finiois/ 1 Hia further n^earebes w'ould 
upp^r to Itavo corUirmed him in the view then 
ferrnod, und ho now definitely link# “ fc Down I- 
r rhaLhah ,+ as one ^ito. \Vo may >oy tli#t a recent 
study of thu records Of the Old ^[ulmmmudaEi goo- 
graphEi# and bkitawi iu another connexion Jo-uki 
to n very #im Liar eotwlmdom, lla*t twelve 

hundred years ago tho ae# was d ok by the sou e hern 
Olid ol tiio Mnfcli Jnll*. and that the old town of 
Dfibal referred to in the Okueh-rnttna fittd by the 
curly Arab gEogrcph6m was oithur On, or in the 
mirnodmlo vitiruty of, tbo» bill#, Tito question 
cmgmab bo fully dealt with liero ; but two nf«tnm 
may bfi eiUsI f>erljat>+. Os I hewn would H to liavu 
Ijieeii overlooked m previous disrunions. In Eh<* 
<7AdrA'ndoM» WO arc told tliat Xirun was 2fi/tT-riCmj^ 
ffom Do hair and the lorl at, Or close to,Btkw4n cap. 
turMl by Mukuuiimnd bin QiWm was 30 /ar-rany# froju 
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K’irijji, Kow tin 1 gitc af Xirfin ht «*d io, 

I luirefow, a fixed point. The site of iSehwin has not 
varied Hinoo that time. If from NT run as «mtre a 
tiftlo b* drawn with radii* equal to of 

the distance from Xir&n loSehwfhb it will be found 
topo3R through th e southern end of the Slakli hitla. 
Then. SiwAriismi (eirra 333) give* the Latitude and 
longitudo of Dcbol lus ^4°40' and 02*-O'* and of 
-Virfin os 23*-3fr and fl2 p -2G r . njapectlvnly. Tlies* 
figures are of no lenticular value in «* but they 
afford fill Indioiltioti Of the c&mpnral ity pMiiwiH 
of the two plo™, wt, f lhut Xirfln Jay SO minutes 
of latitude north, uurl 20 minute* of longitude cost, 
of Delia I. Jt will be evident frOtn a reference to h 
large *,enle map how closely t\m lit* In with tba 
assumption (hut Dcbal lay neor the present site of 
llmthnh. Oil p> 125 Mr. Coupons cittti Mn'siidj a* 
^fating Ihnl Deljol ilia I WO dayw' jquftlBj' From the 
j emetjoa of t he Alihr/m with t ho aeo. In hi& Afurtij 
d-fuAttfr MuVfidi write* thnl the two branches 
of the MihrAn Frtl I ini o t lie ges nl Kh^fn (or Shfigaraj, 
p town subordinate in Manhunt. two d&yir journey 
fmm Debat. It ii not qyIte ctoft r wlmt fa n ic-e n e- by 
two brnnchfe* entering tk nea there. But in Ids 
later work* the Kii&b alAimtAh t vn T t lie dis¬ 

tinctly wriles that the river fall* into the sea about 
two Jarsangi* from the town of DohaL on the const 
of Kind i and here he corroborate* hk predecemorp 
ibn EhOrdikilm, whose work Wur held in high esti¬ 
mation by other .4mb gtogiopber*. 

The Useful mop prepared by the author |PlfttO 
fTIIj idiom* the situation of nil I he JiTdpa* and the 
other renin in* described in thii monograph. 

V. Ti. A. W. Q. 

I'+tAEli-SnlMuAsi. DiwjLx. Edited by HaoI 

Rasa**. Rn.lJ. James G. Furlong Fund. vol. IX. 

The Royal Asmlic Society* 1^1 

Thia book of only 8.1 papa const (Ultra the second 
part of the work of I Jr, Hfidi Ih^-an. dm ling with 
the extant poems of Fulnki of Shfrw&n. The 
introductory volume wo* dealt with by nip In n review 
1 a 1020 anti I mae to the uoneliuion that it was a 
lira!-rale piece of scholarly work. Tlie present 
YOtaraa contains slie nit up I Baeahui text of the HOT 
couplet** which n critical examination of the nvailnbl® 
cOUfc’Csh by ihe editor Iulh induced Jum to regard Ha 
tho entire e,vkting residuum of the poet* work* 
together with footnotes detailing the various rtwwJ. 
inj^ and abo in some on*** explaining difficult io* 
|[| the original text. Reference liftV* alpo been Riven 
in tho ctiae of numeral* quotation* fom tLm Quririi 
in tho pwni. 

ll tieeniji lo me ft grout pity Hint it wc* doeidnd 
to have Dr. Hicli lln*an r c nmnudCfipt copy of the 
lest and his Koglkh hoeoh reproduced by n photo- 
graphic prOee*-, This Rcpliku i> aiuglllariy 

ill •adopted to the reproduction of HD Oriental taxi. 
A great many letter* nro continually left our, either 
wholly or in part. Tho lottor* 'jjj, o f and 


the upjwr part of media! ^ fare partEcularly 
lifidty. On the first page of the text there nro ten 
Htlrh errors* and there are many linen which contain 
mora than oue mktnEce. For examplos Linso 32S 
and 33,1 csicb cuutnLn four mistakes r line* 6U and 271 
each have four* line 86 U illegible m two place® 
and lino 337 CClltAina a big gap, which makca tbfi 
line meaningly*. 

The fatWOfd to the volume refers to the except 
tional hmuty nnd nccurncy of the manuscript a» a 
rmson for deciding to have it reproduced by this 
proce^i. This h very higli praise and may not meet 
with universal a«soct. Dr. Hedi Rosan'R |x?lnnan- 
fihip is oKtroraoly nonf, both in Persian and English, 
hut | doubt whether it would meet with (ho approval 
of an Oriental mlligrapliiRt. and I do not personally 
consider his handwriting in English plsaijii^, As 
for acouracyj we find the word ,J Awitnesa 11 La foot¬ 
note 20 of the vorj p first page us a rendering of 
in tho Persian* 

The critical met hods of the editor of tho text do 
not alny« hcorn to bo (sound. In lino 324 the word 
OyLi appanre follow* 

jrji— j o ji* j 

m ** 

Crf m ^W-J ii> uj 'i+Jt J j 

The Foolnoto RhowTi tlmt other reeding* nro to be 
found. ikn & b either of which gives a 

much hotter sense than which fa quit* out 

of place. In lino JJQtt thi> word which fa 

Ohriousty right. W bcenaubfititutod Tor the mean ing- 
of the Munich JI^, T but it has not been 
stated in Ihc footuuio whether Ihk fa a conjeetum 
or in support ed by any authority. In lido 347 # the 
opening emiplot of the elc^nth Qaaldn. the editor 
him Oxpnngrd the 1 at the and of Lf? 0*0 Btlt j 
bjfr though the metre of the poem (Mtmaarih) 
ahows thaf tho 1 fa nmssHry on metrical grounda . 
jUBt OR it is F^tablbhed fry the ^ensc. 3n lino 3<ll 
a Qurdnifl jshrfibaa been over¬ 
looked. An Cxjunirjiition of the work of Falaki 
aooms to jmitify the doubt expressed hy I^TofosiOr 
Xiebolflonwhctlier the labour devoted to liiu poetical 
remain* might net liuvebeen more n^oFully conceiiLmt 
ed on icime writer more intercating and meritoriou* 
Hi* potroa acorn to be the four Eongvrtt* tho 
fliree Tarkib-latids (all in tlua Mufiiri 1 mnire. the 
fir*t A Mind > and arat aloe tie and the other two 
A throb mid Mnkifif end c atalecl ic). nnd the tenth 
Qo^ids* which U in the MujbtrtJ? metro (MaldibiiiL 
nnd ncaUlectic). Tile first Iii» of this Qo^da. linn 
2J, contains throe errors of the ty|«j menEioued 
bafore t aij ari/ beiu g camplately omit l ed and > boing 
twwo mutilatod beyond recognition. Falaki 
poMC»sed a command over tho stock artifices and 
techuifiii* of tbo writer in frjsian* hut his 

show no flign.M uf originality of at via or of 
thought, 

R, P. DKWUtBfiT. 
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CHITOR AND ITS SIEGES 
Cv R. R. IULDKH 


{Continued from page, 5 .) 

(-r Chitor wag taken by Akbtr and placed itl charge of Abdul Majid A^af jffi4n, Maliitr- 
u iul Udayaaimha with his few remaining noble* retired from the hills to hi* new capital Ldaipur, 
the foundations of which had already been, laid by him before Chitor was besieged by Akbar. 
He died at Cogundd, in 1572 a.d., and hi* valiant successor, the great JlaharAnA Prnt&pasimha 
(1572-07 a.d.}, waged ft long and strenuous warfare with Akbar, end succeeded itl recovering 
most of the places in Me wap. except Chitor, Mamlalgsrh and a few others. 1 * PratSpa’s 
successor, Aniaraaiihha 11597-1020 a.d,), was also involved in operations against Akbar 
and against JaMngir, who maintained his father's foreign policy. The latter, in the first 
year of his reign, despatched a large force against Mewftr under the com mand of Prince Parvez 
tmd Awf Kban Ja'far Beg. While fighting was going on in Mewar, Jahftngir fixed hia head¬ 
quarters at Ajmer and from there sent Prince Khurrani to the front. Khurratn conducted the 
campaign with extraordinary ability and pressed the Rajputs very bard, After a strenuous 
struggle MahAr&nl Amarasirhha opened negotiations with &utTom in 1615 a_d. and sub¬ 
mitted proposals for peace. The emperor accepted lha terms offered and authorized K 1 arrant 
to conclude a treaty. By it the MahArAnii agreed to recognize the Mughal supremacy and 
to send his son to the imperial court. being exempted from appearing at court himself, as well 
as from giving any territorial compensation or indemnity to the emperor. But one irksome 
condition of the treaty was that, though Chitor wax to be restored to the R5p&, it was never 
to be fortified or repaired. 1 * This treaty, however, was not adhered to by Amara&imka’a 
posterity. R4pa Jagatsimha (162S-52 a.d.) and MaharAni RAjuttlu (1652-80 A.D.), set 
about repairing and rebuilding the fortress. So, during the reign of Rfijasimha. on 22nd 
Z?t-qa,‘da oi the Hijriycar 1064 (1053-54 A.D,), the emperor Shfih Jshdn despatched 'AllAmi 
(8&dullak K* Anjwith a large force for the purpose of demolishing the fort of Chitor. On 
arrival within 12 fa» of Chitor he began plundering and tie vast sting the country. On the 
Bth of Zii-hijja of the same year, having reached Chitor, he directed his workmen to pull 
down the fortifications. In the course of a fortnight they laid the towers and battlements 
in ruins and levelled the whole with the ground. The MahArilnA then sent off a letter of 

apology to the court , along with his eldest aori and some of his principal men, A Jarman 

was then issued by the emperor to 'AilAml directing that, since the fart bad been demolished 
andthe RAuit bad sent his son to the imperial court, be (the R4nA) should lie forgiven and 
that ‘Allkroi should return with hia army to the royal presence, 4 4 

After this, Chitor enjoyed a respite for about 27 years, when it was visited by the 
emperor Auranpeb in 1680 a.d., during tins reign of Mahirtpil RfijaMa, against whom 
he had declared warm 1670 a.d, Among the causes of thia warjs the following may bo 
mentioned 

MaMrfinfi R&jasiriiha had offered protection to the infant son A jit of the deceased 
Maliirhja Jasavantasimha of Jodhpur, whom Aurangseb wanted to keep in his own 
custody. Besides, the MahftrflnA had sent men into Mirw&f to fight on the side of the 
RAfhore against the emperor who had unjustly occupied Mflrwif. On the other hand, 
the revival of the jaziya tax on the Hindus and an order addressed to the Mah&rftnA 
to enforce it in hU territory, the policy of the emperor in destroying Hindu temples, 
as well as tho annexation of Hftnrir to the Mughal empire after the death 
of its ruler Jaaavantaeituha, bad already exasperated the MaMrf^ft, The 


15 a*ciiUV Aklrttr, ?, 18*; Burgess' Chronokw, p. 43. 

is HUtom if JoMntfr by Beat Pr-ssd. pp. 223 242, It Elliot'. Hufary cj Mia, vol. VU, PP . 103 4. 
is J. N. Sartor, Hi*ryoJ Awren^ii, vol. HI, PP- 382-93. Ths cau.es mwtioaed m Storia do .Vigor, 
IX, pp. 236 239, interfi*ttng tliougb not rrtifiMi*. 
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mamagft tfl Ln9.1717(1600 v,u)ol the MaMrfttyAwilh Chinm&tt* daughter of Rfi;horROpasiriiha 
of Kfchaugiirh* Already betrothed In the emperor. was a further cause of this outbreak of war. 
On 30th NovendtfT 1676. Airning^eh left Ajmer for TMaipur. The MahAritnA retired with 
Jiis subjects to Hie hills* The pass of DeoMri was occupied by the emperor ort4th January 
16S0, The capital, Udaipur. being found evacuated, was occupied by the emperor, Chitor 
had already been occupied by the Mujjbale. and 63 temples wets destroyed when the emperor 
visited h at the end ol February 1630. The power of Mewip being seemingly crashed, 
Aurangzcb returned to Ajmer on 22nd March 1630. But a strong force under Prince Akbar 
was kept in Mewjkr, with Chitor and its vicinity as a base. Yet the Mughals did not succeed 
in suppressing the Rajpfits r Sometimes they suffered heavy' reverses. For example, one of 
their divisions under llasau 'All Ek&n w as loEt among the hilb. After strenuous fighting for 
sometime. the R&jpfits headed by DurgftdJlsa Rathor seduced Prince Akbar to rebel against 
his father and seize the throne. The prince fell into the trap. and on 1st January 1631 crowned 
himself emperor. He then marched with a largo army of KGjputs and Mughals combined 
towards Ajmer to try conclusions with his father* and encamped In the night at Dcomi, about 
three miles from the emperor's oamp f fixing the foil owing morning for the final struggle. But 
during the night Aurangseb turned the tables on him by writing a deceitful letter^ 4 which 
caused Che Riijputsto desert Prince Akbar, who, thus abandoned, fled in the morning towards 
MArwft^with a few Rajput followers under DurgM&saRfithor- From MIrwAr ike prince fled 
to Mow&r and thence to the Deccan, Anally reaching the Mnrfith& SnmbMji B court at Rsigath. 
This junction of Akbar with the Marat ha king caused much alarm to the emperor at a 
time when fighting was already going on in northern India against the R&jputs of Mftrwftr 
and Mew&r. Consequently, Anranpcb had hastily to patch up peace with Muh&rfmfi R4ja- 
Mmho’s successor, Jayasimha (1680*98 in June 1681, and soon after he proceeded to 
the Deccan in person. By this peace, the Hiigkjda withdrew from Chitor and other towns in 
Mew^r except ing Mind^hP^r and Radnor, which were ceded to the Mughal by the MahArfknft 
in lieu of the joziya demanded from his kingdom,.® 9 

After AurangzcVs death his successor. BaMduxSMih p threatened MewAj- with attack. but 
the danger was wisely averted by MohAr&nA Amnrasimha II (I69fbl710 a.dJ by sending a 
letter of congratulation and some presents through his brother Baklitsmiha.* 1 

The Last attack on Chitor was made by the Mar A (Ms during the t irne of RArA BJuimtamiha 
(1778-1823 A.n.). For a Song time before this, a feud had been going on between the Sakt Avals 
(descendants ol &tklA the brother of MaMriknA RratAp 1.} and the ChAud Avals (descendnnta 
of Chwnd&p brother of MaMrfuift Mokala) as to who should remain in the van of the army, 
a privilege that was greatly esteemed. Later on. this feud developed inton question of personal 
ambition to govern the country. About the time when Bliiruesimha came to the throne 
the SaktAvats were becoming prominent and powerful owing to their numbers. Some years 
previously the Chftndftvata bad called in Z4]inmimka r the regent of Kotnh. to assist them 
in tha organisation of the State. ZAIinmifiihn, however spent his time in self aggrandise¬ 
ments and he found In the Chun du vats the chief obstacle to his deigns. He. therefore, sided, 
with the SaktAvata and scoured help from the MarAt-bfc Sindhia under Ambiji, to assist him 
in taking Chitor, into which the €hund&vats were forced to throw themselves. The latter* 
? 8 Tod'a RajtmiufVL, voL I T pp. 440-41. 
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71,1 ThEi totter was so contrived an to fall into thetiancb oi Ob Itajpuia. In it Aunnaab vrmmA 
Akbar for hiivUift wan over ihv KAjptita an he been instructed and u^w he tliQuid crown im Writt* 

by briogica the Xt&j-frats into a position, when* they would b* tinker tin? fire Q t beth *tm\**. 
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however, intriguedwith Ambfiji, were reconciled to the RAni and procured the digital of both 
Zatims'riiha and the arntv of SiodHa on payment tolhe latter ol 20 lakhs levied on both cbitM- 
It will thus be seen that Chitor suffered from four great, and several minor, attacks 
from lime to time. The fortress has played an important part, not only in the history of 
RAipfiUnA but also in the history oi India. Though we lmve no definitehistorical evidence m 
reined of it prior to the eighth century of the Christian era, nevertheless,, its use as nstronghold 
33J 80 S. hack to a remote prt? From the dose of the medieval pen** ^carne tha 
cvnonure of the rulers of India : hence its grievous sufferings. By the middle of the nine* 
ttenth century, it was practically reduced to a state of desolation, fill the work o repairing 
it was begun bv MahArAuA Sajjansimhft and continued by the deceased MaLarfiiiA. 

In fine, thono that had once raised their swords against this noble fortress have peris 
and their descendants have disappeared in the mint of obscurity, but tJlutorgarh, though 
worn bv vicissitude and stricken in years, proud to be still m the potion of ite own ord, 
still ream its stately head above the plai n, its honour untarnished and lUfamo imperishable. 

the prison of EMPEROR SADASIVA RAYA, 

Bv Rev, E HERAS, 3 -X. 

Is tbo first volume «f my history ot Tto -dn»id. D*jm ly cf riraosrrjom. I d°»ribed 
length t!ic throe sUg» by which the Prime Minister ol tmperor bndtaiYO, tb.weUio.jm 
Rfinrn Myn. finally usurped the imjorinl nothority. There three dtfierent phones rf b« 
MSipnlion mo substantiated by lotelgn tnrveUcr. and chtomelcn,. and confirmed by 

^ lioZt^oTm standing on the sente laeol with, and praetieaUy enjoying the same 
authority as, the Emperor Sadova. Then he proceeded to imprison the sovermgn, whom he 
showed ‘to his subjects onto a year only. Finally .von this ceremony was anpy-ed. while 
nupoora wore miMhigly spread throughout the empire that e m P° ror ' J 

After this the enthronement of R&ma Rftya as Emperor of Yijayanagara come in the natural 

the second of these stages, I wrote in the above-mentioned book « 
lows " Contn [a Portuguese Chronicler who gives the most iapatnt i dotadh aWit Sadi* 
sivaV imprboimieutl docs not say where this tower [or prison] was situated. Several ut* 
amptions of the time affirm that SadAsiva raided at Vijayanagara Rut thus ia not ^ 
Ltorv proof; because even suppling that ho was imprisoned at Pcnukouda, his subjects 
could rolldy have been led to believe that he was still at Vijajauagara. Nevertheless wo 

aro inclined to think that he remained in his capital. 1 

tLl Emperor Sadhsiv* was shown once every year to his subjects, and this ceremony 
would natural! v lake plaeo in tlm capital itself.® Moreover, all the contemporory sources 
tliut spent ol the bottle ol RnloiaM longer). (lorinotly ChUed Tehkotn) «inte 
Rtan Mve's lather, niter the bottle .... to Vijnynmtgntn tuletoh the Empc.orb.dil..ve, 
"tout prisoner " there, nnd then lied with hint to them lure relnge. 

Now wlwro W„ thin prison ol the Fntpemr MHn. M lb« quoriron wns 
. ,1' ; it™ ,hen I Visited the ruins in 1B2I1. Bot the greet hnvoc enueed by loot 

»Se° in l Sliding. .1 the old enpitnl. nrul the hoards phn«l vlrirmri 
a cm raw hv the Archeological Department, miri»d the rtsoarohew-o that I «uld 
STS. Mding. But hr my Inst visit to the .noient enprt. .= ( .h. nmntb rdAp^lBfiO. 
i i „ „„„ q 4 .„ r s,b takiiu! as a guide the Portuguese dironickr Couto. 

TO* tl« only L who, to soiHO enter.., rlesoribos SndUhn's pri-m. Ho sny. 

« sttmigly fratified tower with iron doom, nudsorruundrs by sentrre.; nevjrrtlre. 
e» h - t^»..nt White then- wns -nuh „ s helitterl n kjnfc -^tv .^e l^ognew, _ g jnj ? e J , 
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huma tone fortiwima, which was literally translated 11 a strongly fortified tower,’" according to 
the tcirninology common in those davs among Portuguese and Spanish writers alike ,6impy 
menus "ft well-equipped fortress.'’ Accordingly it naturally supposes high, strong walk 
encircling the premises, with severs! sentry boxes on the top of the walls—these sentries me 
also mentioned by Couto—and a palace inside to serve as the dwelling of the emperor ; for, 
as the Portuguese writer expressly mentions, fiadAAjva was there treated as a king. More¬ 
over the fact mentioned by Frederick, that the young emperor was shown to his subjects oner 
n year while in prison, seems to suggest a high tower which would enable a great number of 
his subjects to see their unfortunate monarch. And since it Was not the intention of Ranm 
RAya to betray the fact that Sadasiva was imprisoned, this place would have to be inside 
the* royal enclosure, Alt this proves, moreover, that this so-called fortress would not be very 
extensive, but only- sufficient for the king's palace and some gardens for liis enjoyment. 

After much examination I could not find any place agreeing with these details, except 
the so-called Zenana. Now it is evident that this enclosure would not be large enough to 
a fiord shelter and amusement to the hundreds of women that formed the harem of the 
emperors of Vijayanagara. 4 Hence most probably it is not the Zenana at all. Let us sec 
what else it is likely to he. 

The .so-called Zenana is a quadrangular enclosure surrounded by very high walls, the 
construction of which is totally unlike that of the walls encircling the seven enclosures of 
Vijayanagara. This enclosure contains two main buildings and four secondary once. 
Almost in the centre of these is the base of an edifice exactly like the bases of other build¬ 
ings we come tews within the royal enclosure. This building was apparently of the earue 
style and belonged to the same period os the edifices of the royal enclosure. But the 
other five buildings, including that which wc have classified as one of the main buildings 
of this enclosure, belong to an altogether different style of architecture. These five 
buildings are the Lotus Mahal or Council Hall; three sentry towers in tho north-eastern, 
south-eastern and south-western corners, and a small oblong house attached to the 
northern wall, apparently destined for the servants. 

Tbs fact that these five buildings arc in a different architectural style naturally forces 
us to compare it with the style ol the other civil buildings of Vijayanagara. This new 
style has been called “ Indo-Muslim style/ 1 * and has been explained aa due to Musulman 
influence at the Vijayanagara court. In the Iwok above referred to I advanced the theory 
that these buildings were put up by the Deccan i Suit Ana during their six months’ stay 
at Vijayanagara, after the battle of Baksosntagadi. 7 Yet a more careful examination of 
these buildings has forced me to change my view. In the Lotus Mahal itself, at the 
point of the arches of the ground floor, one discovers the Hrtimtiicha, which is a purely 
Hindu feature ; and what is still more decisive, inside the cupola of the same building there 
are several Hindu images placed in niches, that form part of the original design of the build¬ 
er of that edifice. Moreover, there are three buildings in the Tamil country, built in the 
same style, which were not built by the llusulmans. These are the great and the small 
mahal at Ohandragiri and the square tower in the inner enclosure of the Gitigi fort. 

Now tho two ma hals of Chandragiri were beyond doubt built by Venkata II, who Bust 
became Viceroy of the Tamilakam there, and then established the capital of tho empire 
in tho same place. The Hindu-Muslim buildings of Vijayanagara were most likely 
built during tho same period. They evidently discicae a marked Muslim influence In the 
capital of the Hindu empire. Such Muslim influence was evident during tho regency Of 
Efima Rkya, when the capital itself gave shelter to Ibr&hfm Quill SMk, then a fugitive 
prince *1 Golkoiyk 8 : received with great honours ‘All 'Adil Sli&h II himself, the Sulthn 

of Bij&pur, who went to pay a visit to Rfljnn RAya.® 


& Cfi BraeUi 4 Empire pp, £-*7-24,3, 382. 
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During this period the building* in the Zenana enclosure were undoubtedly put up, 
except one 6 the edifice on the central stone base. Accordingly, this style may properly * 

called the Aravidu style of South Indian architecture. 

How the precise period when the huildings were erected is not very difficult to diteranmc- 
Aftcr the battle of Tslikota. during flic >hort stay of Tmimab My* mt \ ijayanagara the 
new regent's sole thought was to prepare the empire for future war* wfth the Dctcam * 
ftlmans as M» wish of buying horses from the Portuguese- evidently (how*- Moreover, the 
wine fact. oarcfi.Hv recorded by Frederick, sho^ that Tfrumala had not much money o 
Hoend usdvaly op erecting new buildings in a deserted dty, for he had not enough n.une> 
ofen to mt Portuguc 6 merchant* for the horses .old to him.™ It fc therefore evdent 
that thio'buildings were built in the time of R&ma RAyu. His purpose m or^ting sucb 
edifices was intimately connected with hia ambitious project to usurp the throne, Ik 

decided to imprison the youngemperor, he did not intend to throw him into a dark 
to place him in one of tho old palaces of the royal enclosure to serve as a residence liehtt n h 
a kL He erected a wall round the plotter, after all, that palace was to heapmon-but 
U was not nccc^rv that this wail should be aa thick and strong M the walIs ofthe 
endosurea of the city. This would explain the difference In-tween the walls of *hc s«alh£ 
Zenana and the other walls of the city, A prison, moreover, requ.red guards and on th 
account three watch towers were built in the comers (the fourth one 

Tim small bouse attached to the northern wall was undoubtedly for the servant P 

pose of the Lotus Muhal Is another proof of the cunning nature of that great pobtwian.^^ 
PW *Tho SwrawMlrUomdlu informs us that R4iua Rom constructed for himself » pj« 
called mnO-Mfc,, which was surrounded by gardens adorned w,thstotn« and tanks abound* 
C “with swans » Now. we do not know of any other building m the so-ca I Jed Hmd- 
Muslim style which could be the Ratna M^, the residence or palace of the great ruler In 
all probability the so-called Lotus Mahal is the It is surrounded bv a pit orditoh, 

which could bo filled up with water. Thus the building became like a small island m the centre 
of a small lake. Another small lake or tank la to be seen on the northern side 

The smallness of this palace does not create any objection aga.nst lhjB .d.nttflc . 
For Mrna RAya was not living there. It was a place for recreation aiul enjoy raent . eat* 
e<TuRhin thif palace, again say. the « he epent h» tune m the midst 

ft! «iholare verecd in literature, toUBic and other arte. 15 , 

1 It was very convenient for Rams Raya s purposes to build tine palace for enjoynient 
Within the walls of the Emperor Sndisiva’a prison. It was necessary for the latter not o 
reiiae that he had wholly lost his freedom. Tims the regent could safely and steadily climb 
, tj*na to the throne Had fiadkeiva realised his real state, he w ould perhaps hav t broken 
u ££. £d to ton. of Rto. My woold hone suddenly ftod. The tot .to. 

ito^-moment »Mlo .lu re w. toh «» MlM « B*" « * <** *""* 

n mlon of the fnr-^igbteil regent. To build the Itatna*M(a within the walls of the empe* 
™ tta wisest stroke of hi, ambitious policy. How could imagine 

to. CL in jffisMi: when hi, regom. to reel ...toler «l to whele en.^,»ne to spend 

to ^ “ h ;*Xio„, will .how how pwhnblc it I. to. to oo-etod de,umn .... to 
,„wl rf to neror MM« Myn: ond though .hi. theory doe, not- tori, entomb .... 
^Wet Sler founded th. , to, whir l, assume, the eneloeuri to l» the h.rem ol the 

. *«* %*£*!£££ S; 

syy s the pobably the of Fmpetor Sadfiirea RAya between 

1650 and 1505. 
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Stm AU SHELEBl IS INDIA, A.D. 

Bv 0. E. A, W. OLDHAM, C.S.L, I.C.S. (Btlind.) 

(Continuedfrom page 8 .) 

The identification of these two rivers is important from a geographical point of view, as 
illustrating the courses of the Pan j Ah rivers at a definite date. The first may be identified 
without any hesitation with the Sutlej, because in this case Sidi 'All calls the river by the 
name by which the Sutlej is still known to the local people, the Ohftra, a name under which 
(in a variety of spellings) it appears in its lower course on nearly all old maps. We know also 
that the Sutlej had at a much earlier date abandoned its ancient Ghaggar-HakrA channel, 
joining the Trinftb near Uccb. But the question of the identity of the second river is a more 
difficult one. Thera is evidence to show that the ChenAb flowed to the east of MullAn as 
late as 1245 a.d., and that by 1337 it had shifted its cliannel farther north and west, flowing 
to tho west of t hat town , 84 We also know i hat up till t he end of t he fourteenth century at least 
the FULvl flowed to the east and south of MuJtfin, but wo do not know exactly as vet when it 
shifted its course to the north and west, to join the ChenAb to the north of Ai'uJtAn, as it docs 
at present. M We also know that the Bi&E until comparatively recent historical times flowed 
through the middle of the Mult An district from cast to west, joining the ChenAb, or mllier 
the Trinib, near Thoh Kakin, some 20 miles south of ShujAbAd. To judge from v hat Abf I- 
fad writes in his Atn-i-Akbart, it would seem to have been flowing m tlil^ channel in 
Akbars time. If this bo so, it would appear reasonable to conclude that it toot that course 
in Sidi 'Aii’s time also, and that this was the second big river he had to oroes between Ucch 
and MgltAn. A difficulty, however, arises in this connexion if we read I bn Batura’s account 
Of hifl journey from Sind to Delhi (e. 1334). Me tells ns that, when on the wayfam Ucoji to 
Uult&n at a distance of ten " miles ” from the latter eity, he dossed the river cal fed jg> u < riia . 
bad, sT which was one of the big rivers and could only be crossed by boat. There the mcr 
eh and Lae of travellers was examined in the strictest fashion and their baggage was ransacked 
As ho mentions only one river as having to be crossed* between the two towns, the uucation 
arises, was it the BiAs or tho Sutlej I If by " miles ” he meant Jarean^ ( aa J H 'u* rect ^' m 
elsewhere), the distance from MdltAn would correspond with the known old channel 0 f the 
Bis*. In any case the Sutlej must have been much farther from Mult An ; and possibly in Ibn 
Barilla's day the Sutlej had not yet adopted the channel that joins the TrinAb to the north 
of Ucch, which it evidently had before Sidi ‘All crossed it. We may conclude, therefore 
that the two rivers crossed by our author were the Sutlej and the JijAs 

In the middle of the month of Itamaxtin (on the 15lL Hatnaidn, i.e, the 3rd AinrmU 
ing to VamWry’s translation) Sidi 'All arrived in Mutt An. Here, he tells us hearted 



f nd Pro “ »*“*■>«"> “ 1 « a P 1 "* 

kero, and Dies as budhereh (a- ). Thera can bo little doubt that this shn , 

Shorkot- Thence he went on to Lahore, where he arrived in the beginning ofSklvJZlt 
or, sa y, between the lUtk and 25th August, when fighting was atilj goinft DJ J n thfl tir>rl} Z n 

it 1.0 ., X, rn. Albfrftnl, however. aaj e iho Chenfiti pn^wl to tfco of Malta* liZl--- 

conflict with tb* views expressed by Msjer Beverty. " ^ ilJ h seem, to 

* < i’rom Wbat Abtfl-fed writes in hi, Atn+AKb *rfit would appe^ t* iutv-chiitrd i„ , 
elHMUWl lo-htiliue, anti wt-may pnsume that it l.ftd Inker, tluit coun-D before Hi,I ■ l\ “7 '* 

67 rjfrfrcinflfy and SangqinGlti. Vorjwjt* tTlim BataukiL. II! 117 T , " ' ^} Ah ' 

V uez.\ D ; 1 c *u fintl no piece of this hub* Id tho tttficn rOftcomwj. It Z y ™ • 

0 town nt Village cij Ihss 1*1 nk of thoriver lt»t a ferry. Unit tins Kinco dii,nt iikmi tisj i, - lw ™ 1 ,J * '“tnit of 

mistakeImsocgumdIniho tost,and [|jrttKnliruriuiivluivoU>cijii 1 t(.r„(Ji ,i‘ , '* jU,t P^blotlmi n 

old channel o( the Bift,. * l,ll “ Jw1 ’ “* th "> !**«« >“>' by the „!■!<> of on 

*8 Shau«u m *,B. cwrespeading with l*h Au^i t0 Hth Sept™!** lH5 . 
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Pun]Alp Ik- tween Humftyun nnd tho last of the Siir dynasty claimants to the crown. Hum*yftn 
had started firm Kabul in the previous November to regain hie throne; ho hnd occupier! 
Lahore in February; he had won a decisive victory near Sirlimd on the 22nd Jfunc over 
Sikantlnr Khan S6r. the nephew of the groat Sher ShflU ; and had established himself in Delhi 
in July, only a month before Sidi ‘AH reached Lahore. In accordance with his usual practice, 
our author breaks off from the narrative of bia itinerary to give a brief, but fairly accurate, 
summary of the political situation, which may be quoted hero (as translated by Vamb^ry) ,J 

as a fair sample of ilia notes on local political affairs:—, 

«■ After the death of Selim Shnh, naan of Shir Khan, the former sovereign of Bind Listen. Itbondor Khan 
had come to the throne. When the Padishah Humayun heard this, he immediately left Kabul end 
marched hie army to India, took Lahore, and fought Is Lender Khen near Sahraud. Ho won the halt lo 
and took ICO elephants, besides several cannon and 400 choriote. Mender Khmi escaped to the 
fortress of Jlankut, nnd Humovun atsnt Shnh Abul-Mwli with a detachment of noldiens after him. 
Humayunhimself proceeded to hie residence at Delhi end despatched his officers to different placer, 
XI ]0 Os beg. Mender Khan, ho sent to Agra, and nth era to Finwshab. Senbcl, 00 Baynun and Kar- 
wiich.t 1 'War raged on all sides, and when I arrived at Lahore the Governor, Mina Slurb, « would not 
let me continue toy journey until I bad seen the Padishah fHumnyun). Alter sending the latter word 
of my arrival, ho received orders logond me forthwith lo Delhi. Meanwhile a whole month hnd 1*o» 

wasted, but finally wo were sent off with an re cort," 

Otoffiing “the river of Suite t■■[. tit,"* 3 by vLfili Jo hcio mrntl the BiAs (jii its old 
channel),and marching via FiimshAh, Sidi ‘Ali reached Delhi in twenty days towards the end 
of Z&’l-qa'da** that is to say about the middle of the month of October 1555. He tells ua 
that out of respect for bis monarch, the Sultfln of Turkey, he was accorded a brilliant recep¬ 
tion, the KMn kfi&nfin 65 and other high officers with several thousand troops being deputed 
to meet him. The Fame evening the KMn-fcMnSn gave a banquet for him and his parly, 
and then he was granted an audience by the emperor. After being presented to HumAy&n, 
Sidi ‘AH offered some gift, accompanied by a chronogram upon the conquest of India and luo 
jfAaaihf, " all of which pleased the Padishah greatly.“ Bui when be begged permission to 
proceed on his journey, HumftyOro refused to grant this, wishing to retain him, and offered 
him an assignment of revenue amounting (as would appear from the translations at least) to 
a erore of rupees ! Declining t his, Sidi ‘AH expressed his anxiety to continue his journey, hut 
Hu in ay (in replied that ho should stay at least for a year. Tire emperor even suggested t hat 
ho might -tend an envoy to Constantinople, carrying an explanation from the admiral of hie 
inability to return : but Sidi 'AH wisely foresaw the light in which this would be regarded by 
his monarch. Ultimately Htunftyfin consented to his leaving, provided he waited till the roads, 
then impracticable owing to the recent rains, M became passable, and meanwhile taught him 
how to calculate solar and lunar eclipses and instructed him in other astronomical matters. 
Afl we know from other smireea that Hum&yun was interes ted in the heavenly bodies, th is 

&*^Thc Travel* Advcnturt* of lA* TttrtiVJi Admiral Sidi AH Ret* t p. 
ad I.*.* Sfunbhj 0 >+ now in tb& Morfldiibfki dbtric4, tT. P- 
II fictf Kaiuiuj ; D4 b« writi* Kenouidjeh, 

.» This to have bee* MabmOd SaJfla Mini, ecu oi Ulugh Mir* to whom acconhog lo 

uloflimoiin, Hum Ay un gave the name of Shah MitxA.—A («■ i. Altarf, tram. Bloehniiim, , til 

«3 So filled from tire then important place, Sultan pur, which lay on the high road from the nortli- 
frontier to Delhi, and past which the Bias flowed. Suljanpur i* now in the Kepnrtala State tour*™ 
nnd tho Sutlej, n fow mil« above their present junction. Sen al*, Irene. Mrs, Bm- 

Hdne II 4M from which it appear* tlmt the Snllej llrtfl took a more icutliomly oourae. 
it ZH't-M 9fld a.u.. corresponding with 17th September to 16th October IMS. 

«» fhe fmaooe BairAm fitto w» tho Eito-kbilnan .t the time, He may have l^oa at headquarter. 

4 * Tho tramlatiwie .e«m to be defective, a* the rainy season woe over, though the read* would .till 
b* in bad condition. Vambery translate* ; “ W. are now dose upon the thr» inonthe of continue,* 
■BlabMod).'* to a note he give, the word used in hi. MS. oa addinghirehegal. probably 

» Hinduatani word*‘l Tho word used by Hum Ay in, of course, wee the Hindi ter^a-Wt (Sane. 

D term in general use, and employed by *o early a writer u AlbErilnt. 
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6 i, 01 y 1lW d not be regarded as faaoiiul. Sidi 'All accepted the inevitable, nnd settled dotnt to 
please the emperor ft tvii# probably hi* remark able aptitude for making up verses and his Sami' 
/airs, of which we have abundant evidence, that ingratiated him mobt at court, where he seems 
to have been in constant attendance- He tells im tlxat one day be accompanied Humftvfm 
on horseback to visit the tombs of the celebrated Bhaildsi, Qutbu’d-dittPir Dihltvl, Nigflmu’d- 
diaand Farid Shakarganj, 61 aa well as that of Mir Khufentm the poet, f Sand Mir Hasan 
Dihlivi.*® The inclusion of Farid Shakargatij inthis list seems to be due to some error on our 
author's pari, aa the shrine of Shakarganj is at r&kpatton in the Memtgptueiy district, and 
could not have been visited on the same day as the others. Nir.amuU-din AuliyA was 
the successor of Farldu’d-din : and possibly their names wore coupled together in Sidi 
‘All's hearing- 

Several anecdotes arc told of conversntIons with Humiyun and his courtiers and of 
poetical discussions, in which latter the emperor took special interest, commending Sidi 'Ali’s 
efforts in this respect. We can read between the lines that the admiral had no small opinion 
of his own verses. Among others with whom Ski! ‘All became acquainted at Delhi, 
he names the dfidbchi, Altfiu r-mhmftn Beg. as “ a courtier who also rejoiced in the 

confidence and affection of the monarch, and was his constant companion in private life," 

(Vambtfiy.) Could this possibly have been our old friend Jauhar, his SfiSbeki and, later, 
his historian f 

At last, with the aid of some of the court favourites, Sidi ‘Ali managed to secure permis¬ 
sion to depart, Passports were prepared ; a letter waa written by Humflyhu to the Suljin 
of Turkey ; ail was ready for the start, when suddenly everything was thrown into confusion 
by HntoiyWs fatal accident. As the evidence of an impartial witness, present at Delhi at 
the time and in close touch with Humiyhn and his entourage, the description which Sidi 
‘All gives of this accident and of the action taken to conceal the emperor’s death till the heir- 
apparent could be communicated with, is of much importance. The late Mr. H, Beveridge 
had recognised this when translating the relevant passage in the Akbarndma, and he accepted 
the record as confirming the correctnees of the day of the week and month assigned for the 
event, viz., Friday, 34th Jan. 1550. Vambdry thus translates the passage™ 

“ Knitiaycn had given audimwo on Friday evening, when, upon leaving bis castle of pleasure, the 
MuMiin annoumcd the Mean Just os he wM descending the stoircare. It was hi* wont, wherever he 
beard the summon*, to bow the lent* in holy reverence. He did bo now, bat unfortunately fell down eov*. 
roUtepH.and received great ini wire to hia head and arm . . . - . 

“ Everytliiau was confusion in the palace, but for two day* they kept the matter secret. It wa* an¬ 
nounced to the outer world tliat the sovereign was in good health, nod alma were distributed lunouguL 
the poof. On the third day. however, that was oil the Monday, he died of big wounds . . , . . 

.. ns, son Ujclatoddia Ekber was at the time away on a journey to visit Shall JJbul Mooli, accompanied 
by the Kbanikhiujaii. Ho wm immediately informed of tho * ad event. Meanwhile the Khan* and Sultan* 
were in the greatest consternation t they did not knew how to net. I triad to encourage them and told 
them how at tho death of Sultan Selim the situation was saved by the wisdom of Firi Pasha, who managed 
to prevent the novre of hi* d«th from being noised abroad. I suggest ed t lint by taking limtlar mesaures . 
they might keep the sovereign's death a aeert* until tho priaoe should return. Thia advke (sir) was 
followed The di van (council of state) mat as usual, the nobles were summoned, and n public announce¬ 
ment waa made t fiat the emperor intended to visit hie counlry seat, and would go them eu korneback. 
Soon after, however, it wna announced that on account of the unfavourable weather, the trip had to be 
abandoned. On the next day a public audience was announced, but a* the natro logon did net prophesy 
favourably for it, this alto had t o bo given u p._All thli, however. somewhat alarmed the mtny, and on 

*7 jl bo noticed Hint Sidi ‘Alt gives Brat place to qulbu’d-dln. This was Ehwfiji qnibu'd-dln 
Ha^btyir K&ki. wliwotomb is at Hahreulf, net far from the Qulh Minlr, and was ones the moat famous 
alirioo at Delhi, hut now ranks secern! to that of ICir.ilmu’d-dln AuliyA, Bee H. 0, Fmi*!*™. Detti, 
PiUt and Present. p, 280, 

*s The tomb of tbs fnmou* poet Mir Kbuiriu (“TOtf-i-ihiokar-nviqM ") is near that of Niifcffiu'd-dtn 


Aullyfl. 

40 I am not aware who Mir fteren Diblivi was. but local Muhamrnadeus would dotibtie 
ft £oe, efc.,p. sa f. 


know. 
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tho Tut'.uliiy it wa* thought advisable Lo give them sight of ilnif monarch. A man cal led Malle Bi,f 1 
whe bare a n Inking i i escmb!ijnco to the I ft to Emperor, only Roim-whut slighter of stature, was arrayed 
hi the imperial roLs, and placed on a throne special ly erected far the purpose in tlio large entrance boll. 
Hia iftco and eyes were veiled, The Chanilwrlftiii KhoaUud ? a Boy at ood behind, and t he fwt Seerclory 
in front of him, whilo many o Hi cere and dignitaries as well oa the people from the riverside, on awing 
their sovereign jnndo joyful obeisance to tho sound of fwtivo music. The physicians vttc Lsadsojadj 
rewarded nerd the recovery of the monarch was universally credited. 

11 1 took leave of all the grandee, ami with the mm of the Eropner s recovery I tettW Lahore o ut 
thomiddta of the month of Bebiul Ewel. This was on a Thursday. , • • 

According to the translation by Dicx (which is probably tho more correct), it was on 
t-lu? day following the mock audience, that is to say, on Wednesday, that Sidi 'AM look leave 
0 £ tbo grandees, and nest day, Thursday, in the middle of Rabi I, 7 * he started on bis way 

to Lahore. ,, , „ ... 

Travelling via Sera pat, Panipat, KamAI, Thflnesvar, Samflna, Sirhiad, Macduwflra 
mid BajwAm, 7 * and crossing the "river of SuMnpur f ' by boat, bo reached Lahore at the 
beginning of Rabi II, be., about the middle of February 155Q. A day or two earlier Akbar 
had formally ascended the throne at KaltVnoar (on the 2nd Jtatf IT, 15 corresponding with 

14th February). . 

Mira a Shfih™ the governor of Lahore (who was there in the preceding August also) now 
refused to allow the traveller* to proceed farther on tbo pretext that Akbar had issued order-' 
iliat no one was to be allowed to go to Kabul or to Kandahftr : so they had to turn back and 
goto KalAnaur, to obtain the young emperor’s sanction. They came up with Akbar near 
t be fortress of Mankot, where he had been watching the movements of Sikandar KbAn. Akbar 
readily gave the required permission, as well us a guide and a lakh ot rupees (perhaps an 
Assignment on certain revenues, as seems likely from what Sidi 'AH says later on), and told 
them to travel in the company of four Begs, whom he was sending with nil escort to 
KAbul. Ecre Sidi 'Ali mentions that Sh&b AbQ’bma'Ali, who had got into disgrace and bad 
been placed under arrest/ 7 was put in charge of these Begs and taken to Lahore, where he 

was east into jail. , . , , , 

Xu the middle of Rabi II Sidi 'Alt and Lis companions quilted Lahore £» route for Kfibul, 
cross inn the Rftvi, which lie oalU the river of Lahore, in boats. Another big river was then 
creased on rafts (Varabdry says " of barrels and chairs ” I DiW says “of planks 
pels ,r : they wore probably fftoirwifo) as there were no boats at hand. This ivas doubtlea the 
Chenflb. Tho river of Bharah ( ^4? ) was next crossed in lmals. Thv must. I 
intended for the Jhclum, as Bharah seems clearly to represent the modem ^^themde 
Q f that river, an old and once important Bite lying on the imsin route usua > • J L - 

times between Af«hkniatAn and Hindtatfin. Babur, who crossed the Jhehim near Bhera 
in 1511) writes in his Memoirs of the Bharah country and the Bharah people. He tells us u 
the Koh-i-Jhd (the S alt Range) marched with their country for 14 miles. - 

f l l>tc£ writca Mtfiils Bikos^I (Mmilft B&fchsH ?)- , ■ . . jU * + 

71 S* L, not cal 1 him ttatfn, Hera again M*r ha, avidaaiiymktm^ tha^ . 

hy ** ^ 

“^ua^o isCh’February IMA Th* Thumday teamt ifa. 

middle Of ^^J"J , g:SSISTiS l a JnSJtS'SZ'* very important pi**** chief town of 

tho dial riot. vLwry can only auggrel a pi** in <*<»' J*"** ° 

Ib ftrifii [I Bft,1 a ii - cgrrteponding with I3lh Fobruary to Utb Mum * 

re -J£IftSsiili! ar 8 mS. Mirai, i- also moutioned by AMI** iu 1 m AU*n*m-*» M**. by 
lw-^rW ftihl India, u, 30. Hw also shave, neta**, 

Marndms, Iran,. BeretW**, U. 27-29. for the reason- leading “P '<> the. acUcn. 

„ ^ B^ridgo, Lu li« Bdb»t ndma, I, 379-387. trensenbw lbe wuco o» Blurs, hut Ravsrty 

*rit. (to,.. r ”““ 

pdgifiil Turitt. 3 
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TJ}0|« follows a passage in which the translations oE Vatnbery and Dica differ materially, 
ending with tho statement that the Khushhli and Milili rivers were both crossed by boat. 
Uy the KhasEutb can only be meant the JhchmiKhush&b (icing a town on its bank some 
40 miles below JBhera : but why tbe passage of this river should be mentioned twice is not 
understood. By tho Xiluh is meant the Indus.* 0 

In the beginning of JumAda I, or in the middle of March. 1.5,>0, Sfdf ‘Ah and his coiapa- 
ninna moved on westwards through the Khaibar Pass towards Kabul: and hero we must 
leave them to continue their extraordinary journey and win through even greater difficulties 
and dangers before they reached the Bosphorus mere than a year later. Enough hns been 
written perhaps to show the great interest that at todies to this early travel story, and how 
well it merits study and efficient editing from a reliable text, illustrated by full historical 
and geogrnph real notes. 


SCRAPS OF TIBETO-BURMAN FOLKLORE 

By Sib RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Bt 
(Continued from vd. LIX, page 187.) 

5. Rebirth. 

We were overtaken by one or two of our village friends who wore on the tray (p, Juty 
to the monastery, which lay in the direction of Kampa Dx&ng. , , . , We learned that 
they were carrying a new flag to present to tho monastery on behalf of a poor man, who was 
dying of pneumonia. He was hoping that tho present might enable him to acquire enough 
merit to secure a longer span of life, or if fate waft against him and he was destined for death, 
that he might have a felicitous rebirth, for it seemed be had led a somewhat gay and merry 
life aud bad ilrearocd that as a punicluiicnt he was to be reborn as a louse/* 

In Shway Yoe [Sir George Scott], Thu Burma *, wc read; “ It is written that more 
hardly will a needle cast from the summit of Mt. Myinmo [.Mem] across tho wide Thamoddaya 
[Sainudra] Sea-more hardly will it touch with its point , as it falls, another needle, standing 
point upwards in the great Southern Island—than will any given creature become a human 
being, 1 nt the next birth. 


The doctrino of rebirth was introduced into Tibet with Buddhism and is typical of 
Hmdu philosophy generally. It is a very early fundamental belief of Hinduism, including 
Buddhism and Jainism. The doctrines ret up by the early Brahmanic Schools of Pkiloee. 
phy (see my Word «/ Lolh the Prophetess) " were based on the Aryan instinct of the godhead 
and were dominated by contact with the ideas of totemistic aborigines, believing man’s 
spirit-sou l to be a separate entity, able to leave the body at will and afier death to live in 
other human bodies and even in animate things thought to be capable of harbouring a soul ” 
The idea arose that there was a repetition of death and rebirth for ever as the fat. of man 
kind, and " this led eventually to reeking after release from such a prospect The 

general argument ran thus: * this world is an illusion : the one reality is the Absolute 
unchanging inert, unknowable/ Tho varying fortunes, characteristics and experienced 
of individual human beings were explained by transmigration and reincarnation of wrsonal 
aoula expiating tho action of former lives, with a final release at lost by re absorption into 
the universal soul, of which they were held to be but emanations. So the merit of actionlcre 
introspective, ascetic life, in this life, became tbe passport to release from rebirth The 
necessity of a recurring rebirth before sufficient merit can be accumulated to obtain release 
led to tho Idea of cyclic destruction and recreation of the whoto earth,” At n of the 
same work we read : “ Tho dread of rebirth in a humbler sphere than the present is the 
bugbear o f a g uilty conscience in all coun tries dominated by Hinduism," 

. T# kwitt tare tat, aalieed bow many of Uw river, wc^lt^fnr place* on A Wok- Cf 
Xht Ch6Tl0b ; wllich «■ talled the Sodhsm or SOdham from a tow^ot thm name an it* loft b*nk 

wJOtt Atiockp but it wtnS 1 ffl bo Applied to tbori vbt it&elf + 
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6. Incarnation. 

only is Svcng-Tsanggarupo fthfl Constatitine of Tibetan Buddhism] regarded 
(p. as an Incarnation of divinity {deification is the common lot of every great hero in 
Tibet), but bis spirit is supposed to bo reincarnate in every succeeding Dalai Lama.” 

To 77 m Word of Laifo (50, 53 f.) the theory of reincarnation is explained thus : " It wan 
propounded by the Vaishnava Ilindus out of the theory of the transmigration of souls from 
body to body and from the Buddhist ‘ legends of the mythical predecessors of Buddha and 
the equally mythical tirtlakaras (apostles) of the Jains, 1 from which they created the many 
incarnations or ovaldras of Vishnu, viewed as the Supernatural Self. The Vaiabnavas were 
followed by tho Shaivas and all other Hindus, till incarnations of the Deity became a general 
Hindu belief,” 

7. Supernatural Powers. 

" We saw (p. DO) a snow leopard prowling about. - . . - It is extra ordinary how 
these animals can walk over the snow without sinking into it. The natives explain this 
peculiarity by giving the snow leopards supernatural powers, .... We had a curious bit 
of luck that morning (pp. 02, 03). Our friend the snow leopard had passed us in the night 
and seemed to bo heading for the pass, for we could sec his footprints in the snow. There 
seemed to be a striking regularity about his path, and it oceuxrred to me that he might be 
travelling over the Hue of the road. Investigation proved t hat the idea was correct. By 
following his footsteps we saved ourselves a good deal of road seeking, It was aiuasing to 
me fiow the leopard knew the road, buried as it was Ijencath several feet ofsnow and, of course, 
fevel with the wide expanse on every side. I could only suppose that it was by means of 
a sense of smell effective through the deep snow, though why he should have kept lhe road 
with all its xigaugs, when he could easily have made cross .cuts impossible for us, was a 
mystery which I did not attempt to solve. The servants looked upon the footprints ae a 
very auspicious omen or even as a miraculous intervent ion on the part of the blessed Buddha 
or a BodhUattva,” 

3. M hades. 

'* The river (p. 220) itself [Brahmaputra] being no longer hidden in a gorge was exposed 
to the devastating rays of the sun, which had incited the ice covering, so that we could sec 
water flowing in ike middle, but so strong was the wind in the opposite direction that Us 
blasts on the river made it seem ns if the water was flowing backward* and uphill. In fact 
so strong was the illusion that the syce and Lliatcn [a servant] thought it to be real and 
bowed (team in worship of the supposed miracle.” 

9. Magical Powers. 

(») LfuaaV, 

'‘The servants (p. 82).after some persuasion consented to go forward though 

they tried to insist that I make a substantial money-offering to the Laebon Lama and solicit 
his indulgence to keep back tho enow. All the natives of this part of tho world firmly be Sieve 
that a life of ascetic contemplation brings with it magical powers, including lhe ability to 
control the elements. The Laehen Lama is particularly famous all over Sikkim for his 
regulation of rain and snow. Even villages in the South dominated by other temples *end 
petitions to him with huge gifts, asking that rain lie stopped or made to fall n* desired.^ 

The question of magical power is discussed in The H'ord of Loifo, p. 2>i, thus : The object 
of magical formulas is to compel the unseen powers, that are held to govern man and Ida 
wants, to abstain or eefUie from doing him harm, or on the other hand to do him good. Iu 
this way they arc a protection of mankind against evil or a method of benefiting him. The 
applicabiJitv of this observation to the above quoted story is obvious. As regards the 
probable origin of the belief, it in remarked in Word of hoifo, p. the, that the Shaktiu 
Buddhism that has long prevailed in Tibet largely consist* of gross mysticism borrowed 
from t he magic of aboriginal tribes.” 
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As regard Burma, it is remarked in E,R,E., Ill, 30-31, that the object of Burmese 
magic is to i^ure hallucination jn respect of tbs five senses and to confer temporary in¬ 
vulnerability. Tills is achieved by potent mixtures.Certain specific kinds of magic 

have no doubt come from India-wWdt accounts for tlte otherwise puzzling fact that Buddhist 
monks jof the Hmayana type] are themselves much addicted to it. That they have drawn 
on native Animistic sources to enlarge their knowledge is but natural. , . , , ‘Articles sub¬ 
jected to magic are chiefly boats, stones and charms," 

More specifically Bhwny Yoe, The Buman, p. 413, says: " Wizards and wfaW „ 
very common in Burma The thing runs infamUies, and on the Chindwin ri verm Upper Burnm 

: , Uge CB , C ' d Kftle Th * un #^- the small town at the top of the sandbank 
where the entire, population is credited with power of this kind. They have ‘ a kino ' there " 

Again, loc at .,^hway Yoc says : » There are the sons, who delight in nothing bo much 
killing people, afflict mg them with epilepsy, fits and divers other ailments, and there are 

thl V %*L f°5 F ° r e “* 8tTiVB to 0Terthrow * he machinations of the sda* a g fl j Mt 

" l f* the ™ dw » ^ M the knowledge 0 f the mvstifurts 

f/j] T/tfi JhiJ/li 

« e ^ IamlUdy ’PP' m > ^ "«ld *■ would like to see the foreign devil 

min0ll,Ed tfl ^ *** to Sut t0 ^ him u 3 nil 

ual the sutilftr 7 **** ™ ^ T ^ iim ' K of tKe •** *« powerful 

faith which the Tibet!™ i\ !t 5"T ihe lfttter ■W*n*nt as Bhcwing tho implicit 

rr\ hi **■ J ^ 

Tibetans realiv lielicvt that if,, ihSKSt^ ■ b V™*™* of the office, most 

tiiscience lie ^earfy all Lave faith in his om¬ 

niscience the fact, that the present ruler was twice forced to fle P the count™ A * ib„ u 

hts life is glossed OveraudforgottenaudsouietmicBesplamedaway. Our hosted w ls f !r 7^ " 

vmced that by means of his spiritual powers the Dalai Lama could j u ™!‘,' , y C ° n ’ 

w hero 1 was and what I was doing. The only eW of Tibetan who arc sceptical ont^I^T^ 

are the monks, particularly the Lhasa monks and those i„ immediate comuet with Z KS 

10^ Cures. 

Toby became seriously ill (p. 47} " and there was nothin* we f , nil i r i 
him with ccd-Jiver oil and malt and wait for the era*. On! afte ^'1 *“2f 7^ 
later, while Toby was asleep, I got out some of my Tibetan ll^M l T P * ^ 

are of a religious cliarartm-and U‘gau chanting from them, tf^JT Z l 
way to continue with my Tibetan studio. This continued some t„ ^ t ™ 10 bcit 

coincidence, when Toby awoke, we found the crisis was passed and th Th‘ * ! 7™* 
By the natives tic benefit of the cod-liver oil wa« forest*.. , t , ^ , w mueil bctUr - 
to my religious incantations, and 1 was put down as n ■ ho\Tn ■■ 7 ** *7 nttribllted 

later ou to stand me in good tftcad," ■ 5 J,1! ' 11 rp J?bl*ition that wu^ 

U. Callcusaess. 

I Ihought fa 272) at fire* Uiat a bomb had boon ukw W , , , , 

but on looking forth I *;iw that (>v accident the win I f" ^ J ,UJ Wuiliow ^ !lt L}|Hs aJ 
.v»y «. i„ a, vicinity. J£ ^' 1 ’ U ^ 

large crowd gathered round the heap td v jot inis. . . n tt + ril ° rL ** n ° llH ly injured. A 

helping hand, and every one was left to look niter liim^ Tf T'"' ^ ,f,cllh(lt l ftileml u 
serioualy wounded were loft to lie cm the ground for rcaJJ v r . T ’S* 1 ' 1 ' 1 wt th ' J d t ulJ 1111,1 
or relatives could learn of the mishap, 1U S eon,. 2 t Mra '^ 1,[11 ' r >' *** ^dil friends 

ho«. w ^-po.ihty, Uut 110t nra ,„„ JJv ; a ^ XX 
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invited to perform his ritual, either for the recovery of the patient, or if he were dead, for 
tie safe passage of his soul into a favourable ra incarnation/ 1 

" All the way fpp. 234. 235) we could see that the lake [Yaiudro] was coveted with a 
thick coat of ice, though with occasional neains indicating flou\ Several times during the 
day we saw men walking acro&s the frozen lake from the mainland to the peninsula or island 
in the middle. * , * * On one occasion* Into in the afternoon, we were the spectators of a 
tragedy. Tw o men, who were w alking nearly in the centre r came to a point where there was 
a had Haw in the ice. We could see they had to jump a seam. The ice on either side was 
obviously weak, for it crashed under them and they were precipitated into the freezing water 
below. They attempted to crawl out, but they could not find a block of ice capable of 
supporting their weight , and soon they were so numbed by the cold that they fell back help¬ 
less and sank beneath the water. We could see their beads appear once or'twice and then 
they sank again and disappeared for ever. I was astonished at the phlegm with which 
ruy companions looked at a catastrophe happening before their eyes, Wc passed one of the 
cam vans just at the time and its members paused for a few moment® to look at the tragedy 
taking place a few hundred yards away, hut they continued their amiable chaffer and no one 
made any move to save the unfortunates/* 

The above stories might have been told of almost any place one might mention in Burma - 
They so exactly illustrate the Burmese attitude towards an accident, Edwaretes, Crimt in 
India , p. 37, writes : fct In Burma, if quo may Judge from a ease in the Mafibin District, the 
vagaries of a man. who d runs amok/ are regarded in much the same light as a cinema enter- 
tuLament m by Western villagers. The oulprit, in this case, after severely assaulting several 
persons with a duA h murdered a friend and his wife in very brutal fosMom A crowd of about 
seven hundred people watched the 1 dunce of death/ apparently unmoved and made no effort 
to scia^ the murderer. He w cmkl probablv have accounted for several more victims, had not 
an inspector of police rushed up and shot him dead in his tracks. 1 

Many years ago at Basse in I saw a mail accidentally fall out of a rice boat in the middle 
of tlist very dangerous river,. and though (here were many boats on it with expert swimmers 
in them, all ihev did was to watch his struggles in an interested manner and suj he w ill 
certainly drow n/ In the end n young Englishman went out and saved Mm. 

Edwantes, op* tit, p, 49, alhc flays : ,a The tendency of villagers to accept the attacks 
of daooita as imixly an uncomfortable feature of the daily routine is well illustrated by a 
case reported In 1021 in which the whole village turned out and calmly watched five dacoits 
armed with a home made gun, w hich was fired by moans of a lighted cheroot, help themselves 
to lt>,000 rupees' worth of property and make a leisurely departure, 

IL DEITIES. 

I. Maitreya, 


H Another image [at Gyungi**] showing fine oraflanmtiiihip [p. CA] was that of the Bodhi- 
i,attva Mnilrevu, . . ♦ , Maitroya, tho Compassionate, Ih the next Buddha destined to be 
l*QXu in the world, and i* adored by nearly every sort of [HahayanM] Buddhist. He is 
frequently portmjod almost us a European. 1 have eometimes seen^reprertnUtivw of him 
with white akin and blue eyes, and in nearly all eases his imago in sitting on ft chair in Euro- 
iK-au style as opposed to the Oriental cross-legged attitude turned by other Tibetan dftitie*/ 

& F&den Llamo (Goddess). 

e Xhu iloor above Lin the Chokang at Lhasa] to largely devoted to the worship (p. 293) 
yf the fierce female demon who acts us ike dread guardian of Buddhifitu. * . * ■ riio lady 
KDHMited hen*, J^den (ur 1'fllJan) Uamo, is ill0 most terrible of the fwriw. She Ima many 
forint ftouic mild, representing horfiHu gracious Indy. the hearer of prayers : Others which 
JTmv her ^ a **!« of M»ck magi, of d1 m ^ ^ In the upper room of tbo 

Chokfliii! or Cathedral there are images, representing her in both aspects .In her 

m^ro horrible phase the colour u blaok, representing myelory tmd death. She ia riding 
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on ft fawn-coloured nuilo, but tk ia clad iu the* skins of dead men and is eating brains from 
a human skull. Offerings of ttoj or beer—a substitute for food—are made to her in other 
human skulls. While as the goddess of battle, aUe is surrounded by all sorts of weapons. 
.... Considering the terrible anti blood-thirsty nature of the lady, it is curious and amus¬ 
ing to find that the Tibetans believed she was recently incarnate in the world as the late 
Queen Victoria.” 

Pedcn Lin mo most probably represents a primitive Tibetan goddess, from whom arose, 
according to Hirananda Slinstri, Origin and Cult of Tara {Mtm. Arch. Survey of India. No. 20) 
the Mah&y&na Buddhist Shaktic Tttrft in her twenty-one forms, represented in one or two 
varieties—pacific and terrible. The Cult of Tara dates back to the fifth century on 
the Tibetan borderland, or perhaps in Indian Tibet, and spread downward* into India, right 
down to the very South, in the sixth and seventh centuries. 

Another view of the Tibetan Tart has been expressed thus. ” She is a principal god¬ 
dess, who has twenty-one recognised forms in five eolours—white, green, yellow, blue ««■! 
red—and appears in two principal forms—gracious and terrible. In her terrible f orm she ia 
represented as destroying a human being (like the Indian Durgti). In her gracious form she 
was recently held by many Tibetans to be incuruated in Queen Victoria. The Tibetan view of 
Tara probably arose out of an Indigenous goddess Pa Id on (or Pcden) Lis inn, who also appears 
in both forma and whose colour, in terrible form is black, representing mystery nnd death.” 

It is possible, however, that she represents the Hindu goddess Durgu introduced into 
Tibet with Shoktic Buddhism. Shuktimn was “ the cult of female energy in life (Sliakti), 
an extension of that primeval recognition of the mystery of the reproduction of life, which 
led to Ike use of the Shaiva emblem of the phallus flings) as the representation of the god¬ 
head. So that the phallus emblem became both male and female [liuga and yoni) 

Except aa to their on It of Kali or Durga. Devi, Chandi, Kimmri and other subsidiary names, 
as the female form of Shiva, with bloody sacrifices and much gross superstition borrowed 
from the magic of aboriginal tribes, the Khukria were in all other respectsossentinlly Shaivas.” 
Eventually they permeated all Buddhism, and the cult “in Tibet tie™rue the form j n which 
Buddhism has chiefly survived, causing it. there to revert practically to the primitive Animism 
of the people with much degradation infused into it.” \Thn Word of Latin, p. 65.) 

" The idea of the male and female god is visible as far os one can go back into the belief 
of the Aryans and has been consistently preserved in all branches of their descendants. It 
is visible also in all primitive religions and in all Animistic beliefs that have been studied 
The concept of the god. Ilia wife, his sons, his daughters and Jiis messengers mav be taken 
to bo therefore a natural product of printilivc human thought, which is necessarily anthro¬ 
pomorphic-.. In V'edie times and later, the goddess had no .special igiati flout ion* 

separating her from the gods, nnd nttributes peculiar to godekeutM do not apiwtir until the 
ri», still in early times, of the cult of DurgA the chaste virgin huntress, the Diana of the 
Vindhya mountains of Central India, the lover of wine, Jksh and bloodv sacrifice 
She is clearly a Central Indian aboriginal goddess brought into Hinduism in connection with 
the Krishna cult. . , - with Vnishnava Hinduism- In the next phase of her cult the 
tfiaivos have captured her, and she has ceased la lx* regarded as a virgin, kdng identified 
with UraA of the Himalayas, the wife of Shiva. She is next found in the Pnrthuu as Chandi, 
with a daily worship and an autumn festival, still the TJtirgA Pfjjft so well-known in Calcutta 
the home of Kali, another name for her, or for au ancient gadder identitind with ht r. And ul 
tlio same time arose a wet worshipping her as Devi {The Goddess), identified with Brahman 
the Absolute, tho One Reality, and ao above all divinities. Here then in the blood-and-winc- 
drinking expreanion of Ibiillesa power i* tbc earliest appearance of Shakti, the female enernv 
representing the living productive fonu of the inactive, unknowable, miaimrowhabb- 
late.” {The HW of Lalfo, R3*«fi.) 

(Ffrfre eonJinutfl, J 
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WHY KEWAT WOMEN ARE BLACK, 

(-4 Clihalti&jarhi Folk*song.) 

BV Rm Baiiapcb KIRA LAL, 

Tins town of BiJ^jnir, the headquarters of the district of the same name iti the Central 
Province*, derive* it*? name from Bil&ui. a Kcva(s woman, who Is said to have bur on herself 
at that place tinder circumstanced which form the subject of a popular Ghhuttisgar-hi song 
known na htmhna-gif#, usually sting by Dewira, a tribe of wandering mendicants found m 
that country, BiUsn was a very beautiful woman and was ao rich that she used to expose 
her fish on a silver tray, while she kcisdf sat on a golden chair. The R&jfL of R&taupur, so 
the story goes, cnee went to BilAspnr and visited the bftsftr, where this Kevaiina at once 
attracted his attention. Her beauty captivating him, he opened conversation with her by 
asking the price of various kinds of fish she had for sale. Clever as she waa, she gave the 
prices in equivocal terms ; for instance, she said that the price of t he aIcfifid fob was equal to 
that of a TlJi (oilman h and t he price of a crab equal to that of a barber, thus subtly alluding 
io thy qualities of the figh bJj® vended, the oichJu* being an oily fish, and the crab being noted 
for its tight grip, which she compared with that of a barber, w ho holds a man's head firmly 
while shaving him. The RftjsVs servants, oh?serving that their master was no match for the 
woman in a battle of ivits, suggested that she might lie caught hold of and taken along, 
whereupon the Ke Vatina fled from her shop. A* she was pursued, she held up her garment 
to the sun {SOry&j, praying that lie would aave her honour, and thereupon her dress took 
fire and she was consumed to ashes, Seeing w hat had happened, the Raji went on his way* 
and the village children ran to the river, where her husband was busy catching fieili r and told 
him that his wife had com mil ted toff, under the belie! that he had been eaten by crocodiles. 
In order to ascertain the true cause of her death he engaged some sorcerers, by whose power 
of witchcraft the Kevufina descended into the flame of a lamp, and intimated that owing to 
her fair complexion and beauty the Raja had desired to outrage her modesty, and therefore 
she had burnt herself, She stated, further, that she had asked a boon from God that all 
Kevat-inas should henceforth he born black, so that they should run no risk of being dishonour¬ 
ed, and also that in commemoration of her immolation (a sanctifying act} her caste should be 
considered purified. That is the reason why Ko vafinM' are black and w hy persons of all castes 
eat cJwm and viurrd (gram and rice) parched by them w ithout any objection, 

Thu Ghhattisgaflii aoiags arc a curious mixture of jingling rhymes and prose—a sort of 
cotnpromhw betw een the two, with a view perhaps to avoid monotony—of which a fair specie 
men is afforded by the K$mfina*gita reproduced Mow, Thr mng also furnishes? some points 
or Linguistic and ethnographic interest:— 

Chhitvki Lunya* mu Lata* datum* 

Bhitari Kcmiutn ic&xt singdrtfi ; 

Kh&pa* pdrv rihtft ctiiigt* 

Obam* lihftam sot id iemifft. 1 * 3 * * * 7 

1 Kuriijd U e poouUar ChSiaUiagsiFht ward for a * hut/ It ftrauu to be derived from Jtujnt, ur bnuwho* 
of the burnt tree (Gard<niu lucid#}, with which the hut ui modo. The word Ima new become 

gcccTfllixed, find ti* net m-U rifted to the brunches of the hvrn atone + but in applied to I be branches of nay 
tfw used for roofing a hut, 

* MnbtiUi or UMihiia = + many * or 1 much/ It is also need lu thfe setue in Itaghclkhaodf Hicdh 

3 Sin^iifzs ixtxntl Is a pomdifcr idiom in Chhetttagarhk equivalent t& jjVtydm lam6 m Jftaymd othere uo 
iujplh^i a sort of contempt, and U uned of Jiiiunnla, o t g., rjh&,id kti*o, 1 get the horse ready/ 

i Khtipa means a corner, aa t for itiultiace. of a heihio or roorn. The lower castca in ChhatlhgarH tie 
their heir in a knot, not on the buck of the head, *a tho Marathi women do, hut at a comer in front, 

* Rintf rbtngtm the ftameaa * gaudy/ 

ft Qjtam — ujtItI or : barn, or to r, i* genemUy OMd for fed with demon* IrfU ive or interrogative pro- 
noiiiia* e,g., * whose fc ? 

7 mtat is n comb, deriving ita ftflmfi farm or 1 bom/ of which it used to be mode, The word 

hm become mere genmlilfld, nod a wooden comb may also be cel Jed rfo^f. 
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Mdmi pdnt h'uhhulni bdfa, 

Tham&kata A'e mfina cAalt 11 kttjfira, 

Ano$ baiffi& chh&vaP cMtakdra, 

Kt'Vahuii liaitfw btcha btijftra* 

Sonfi i'o tndchi rfrpa j# jtxirtlj 1 
Baja jiw fceim r|1 

Main hiftVia [Kimtim*] &abu kol &Mya t 
F&okat&t* fMchhari t&i naftf kMjftt ; 

AaAm 13 rfpaw* PimMan jCx 1 * mtilu, 

AV: kahifmii [Jfrfjfi] imchhart he mota i 
Jtendaim^ inarbhart Gmdatrd 1 ^ m&la ; 
^/mwu W macAAorf Katard rnohi; 

Arehhu 1 ^ nwchhari Tdt mala : 

Xodihd S ' J ' m/ichhan Sunard mala ; 

TfUichkafi Dhurtvti in of a ; 

lfonjfi gl irutchhari Ban id moia ; 

Bhdkura** machhart Thdkura mda ; 

Fttdhind** nuicJfhart Pdndt mola ; 

Jdfd chingrd-* Samis'! viola ; 

Bhed /)* 1 machhart Godstrid moltt ; 


^ N<T r ur dit» \b a eon-tip* bn of th© ftfm*lcrit ftttyn. k firioLtipr,' 

"T™ ft , COr,ler * ; * ,ld Mattira » * li«?Ainv expletive. which would mono nothing without 
- Va - u - whPrt> W*cJri J-jjm no iudfrptmdcni mnaning of jfc* ^ 

u “ fc , * *?* tra /* ,nadc of «f jUl bR “ b “- tn™» «*feh BA orpno-hed *»*,, r . lp 

** fqr ** 1 * i thU Kflvn(Ul^ boiliy utv rk-h> lnvl one juiide of fejjvwr. 

AanJ is a pnpoyitiou muring H near. 1 or F to/ 

,s Id Hindi, mujifl h fsr natLing,* 1 grAlla/ 

* J Mark ih& tmmiDAttan u in the impomtivu, which Is iwviiliar io the rool* undtaa in A j t , lrir , 

r^v* , ‘ o "f ,i0d ** ,uch 7 ^ nio,w ' •pwmv in p** o. 1 ^^...., (J4 , ifo 

■ ^ ; ^unt* (fW((ftWrrtfa t!rin fttxJ /-lird. where «umt in iL-eti for the enlintiy mtna, ' ' r 

11 4 (HSL'iifmr form of ChhaltbftarH whw, for lire gtuirtlvo cn«c, iiuioud of I he B higijj nf ( mttl 
p um form** 1JI weed, it dt»a not change with the pemlot o! the folkm-inp wont; f» r e Y nmn)e w 
0 U. " hero R&jA he btita ehlfa oceiinc, in^tend of fef ehitii. P . rthor 

15 This variety of fish jump, about in eTmllow water, mud W conspnnKl to n tiiVri(J 4 , a nm „ (lf J||LJ< 
Hlueh given to rlnnciwg and jumping about. n lnw cn,ltfl 

14 tiatiduwil la a «ontem|ituiM» form of tia.nW, m Khlwft m of am i ,t |.; r4 ot ... f 

on. T!« r ta« «d i. iono. „ ... 

<**. - “• n ““ • *** ™ j *■—. k,;-.v. «di.. 

»- Tito oicWtd ie uiao called «<*!,<>. It b.is nn oily uppoannou, nu ,| ha* lmBl . ot . M . . . 

“ •**-“ “ “ WL ” —"»iTJtSTj* 

*» TilO audihd, « name uppamutly derived from tAn<la, «n ■ >« P i.» f , 1 ' a , 

u!"S' n ”^r °! “ , “ t!!™ " ,h " r “ “ ,h *' “'»•■' '*S‘J£T Mm 

11 *tho or bijahiictS, it vHpjicry, like a ilrtnivi. and f * helioi-hrt , 

in ihd body, M does wealth in the ca«e of the Uutid. ***““ ^ quantity of blow.! “ 

. ” T 1 !* lJ, f Lun *- k,lt,v ™ »•»<* •" Wundd, is a powerful thh and ^Diuethnos bmat. ih„ -a 

Ml winch it i« kepi, like a powerful Thllkur or fUjpftt ™‘ ka tho «*rtl»h V**nJ 

ilt' 1 ”' 6,b - *“* '*• ■*“ “ —' “»%•»■■»liM u,. r^j., „ 

, Jm - ^ lik ' 1 >'““«• -l~li. w,,. d lwi>w 


11 T h° i* covered with ibick acaJeu. or the sheer of a GarlaHva ^ „ 
covered wdh wool. 1 “ * 4rl >''* <* Qa[t»ny4 (ebeijicrdj. 


in 


ftro 
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Strfgafo himt* x Bam hand mala ; 

K4rd jtifi* 7 Ahird mala; 

Kh&khaxi** machhari G&y} fa mola ; 

Jhari* 3 matMari Binjhiriim mola : 

Saldgi^ marhJian iJetrdra mola ; 

JtdfcnP 1 Sfavdanid** fa mola. 

Hers the jingling verges foreuk off, and (h& *t ory h continued in proae ? a» bciou- ;— 
Ytfakd* 3 anna fa Rdjd Kovatim Id 3 * go(4 bard mSrfa, Taba $d bhajid^ ki bhfira 
%/j r Jab* KemHnaaa Rdj* fa bdja cAfta bhaU*'* tafat nokara mnna 7 * fcijlin 3 * hi Kcraiina hara* tJ 
faka tkita md jitut hat, jtl nfatm h&lha bfha Id dham Is m< Taba Kevttfim do™ fa mdr& bhSjjc 
faii. Ababa tabaka RAjd Kzvafina ke hbha Id dharlfa tiiafa juura* 1 Ktvaiina ham oumja 
daham athard tavdfa aur jam bara fa rAkh* bhaigafa, Tab Rdjd gham lahvtd dfa. Puna 
i/Sm fa laifaLiimna K6void se kihln m told (t> a ids* ghariydra dhara ddria y tikam khdtmaK&mtina 
fairfa $att guis. Taba Kruatd kahis t kau m lag &atl gai hai ? Taba laiM-man* baidi'n id ohicha l * i 
tag Bait gain fan. jaum rdkha para hat\ Taba Rarnfd ham stUa lugard fa botacdra * ft his *ur 
stfta dinajagamM tfakh m, (a dr yd fa fr.ni a >itr K&mtina ham uteri a aur KeoafA mtdAd* 3 bolfa Id 
mat an oka sttndara mfaii, to Rdjtf mold dhamta rah fa fmi ; falxi m&t #ali gayeu on Bhogavdn si 
apart* rdf hi fa mold kfirt jhnnakt** M jewuma do, Krmfina bh&ftj* oham wifiimS 1 * M 

4aba krd kfah/it, dna fa bhdnj& Id kdt na khdya m 

w The bdmi m an eel-I ike thh r mid wriggly and iwLiid like the sacted thread of a Briilsnui^, The 
wf> id mly+irt, which qualities it here* is a vernacular corrupt ion of i.o. T mmkft Mf, from *<imtc*nd y 

i,:t ■ move, 1 or + fl!ip/ which mfao convi-ys the idwt of wri^fing^tuiliC hke motion. 

This Ibh b nopporiod I* be stupid like Oft Ahlm (oqwhord). There (ire WMiy proverb- ill the v*r- 
m -lo ulan^ of northern fudia rcfcrrEng to she stupidity of the Ahlrae, 

h Thi-H llflh is unsliapel>\ aocl h» < ompartd with the Ggtirft od a Good- 

s » Tiie jTA art Gflb keep together in shoof^. just m the Bmjhwilr tribe go Ktbout in paftit» h Jhorl ii a 
I'nnn of jholl, from jAef (Hindi), m batch w (of a 1 litter 1 (of pi^), and tnetftphorioilly^ a fc tiuraber. 1 

™ The *aI4gt, nal&fajl or war^^K b comfriired with tlm musical instrument of the loiter name med hv 
L ki Wikut who ere very fond of catching this flail. 

A crab grifi* tightly with itn claws, a borlicr does wiih Ills limid. 

;il ,\ boater 10 ralSecl rrum/^^iyd l ecnuso he nhnBipwrt {iwrurfna 
!Ut y<7p*fo* — iton4 fHindl, iW) r 
11 [A ko, ft |jrr|KhqitiOR hoiroa^f d from Mur^ljil. 

3-B OoJft karf m& m a jriouliar idium, mining literal ]y 1 in the pebble/ Hero md b ibicH for st or fr 
of |?lihillt^|?afhJ^ 

3ii 1/JWijVd m a preparal ion of gram, and is, of course, light. 

3J Bhm# would be A4I in modem Jlindt* or bha% in the BA^helkliandi dialects This form i m usually foirml 
in tho j*mt tense, Tnlnaf Dba often uses ii, e.g., BhA pmrrvxia fntina mfl iAtfodhya t . 23D). 

k .i fjina ia a plural affix, fiorrowetl from the Oriya m£)w or nutno ; bul f while in Otiyo the feruj 
chau^oa according it i" vl-o-J of nfiimnie or inanimate thiitfP^ in ChhRftiHgnrhf no change i^ tnnde on 
thm nceount. 

Kihin is a peculiar form of b£>Aia k that. i9 h A;oAd, "said." 

<ft Him is a definite article p*nj!Lw to Cfiliattiagaitd, 

41 Tilokf jwdra moans f nt thnt. time/ Titakt rofmsente the Hindi tin* Judm origanAlly mmnu 
midday, but i^MOd in Chhattisgartti m *ho pouh* of Mime/ 'inonient.' 

ii OAicAo U equivaJcfit t* the Hmtlt nH : the particle cha h added for croph*@ia H 

43 Vi^J. or JitddM. ii gmtemJly uted in place of *&*(*> 1 with/ Hero it is equivalent io the prepomi 

tkn *c- 

14 JJiimnjH ia a woman whose nnklqt* malm unwo, hence a young woumwi. Cl* drumt 

farmil rvikhn jyofi J^urti^n tnmfa piya (SQrvdtaft-) 

4 t Afund ia fried rice which is twl u breakfast m Chhatni^arh and sdjciFjtEng Oplya ^ratet- It lv 
, LttivtKJ from w^*4 to tferei u always dw wJ like or betd (tore*. 
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Translation. 

iriiofo was) a Kc vagina w l l0 u<fcd to live in u snudl ^ - 

rs^fii- sr Tm^sz 

JKtaSSZ’t'S v'p' - 

ZZ l “-[ IW “™ '«>• <?"•) **• ■»» «»■"<• »p to . 1 * K f va™,» 'S 

eflf fob after paying for it ; nobody eats fah without payment' ho rill m */^ f 

thepneeofthyfoh." " What prioc .nay I tell of nn foh ohm^^L Z^ 
foh » the flame price as a OatfawA; the ghmvtd fob j fl of ft Knife Tb ®,^« w4 

fob. that of a tfir; the flab, £* of • taiTjSKrt-i^J *1*** 

the fogy* fish, that of a Baniyl; t he bMhua foh, that of a TfaAkuru t k> JaT -* u ™* S 
a Pande ; thej^f rhi^rd fob, that of a Sumjfaj; the bhvhfah that of /£ * <, toh*ha.t of 
gling <**, that of a Brahniona ; the JM &. lU of S TL IL^V *5° ^ 
kernel; jhori IImIi, that oi 11 Biujhrsv&r- the jaAfprf Hsh that Jf iv, * * * 1 tt 

i“W fc " «*a.h»n»f*»«toi I, ee „ tw,re.to. nAtTil £LJT ; "“ 

nbk reply re word.. 'IV Rfiji'. im-ui, ttonrewi - •• Th J K ’ ' !"“‘. lr * s,, “- 

poire. (to nri reire to by .bo tori, »,„| „J„ ■■ ^ “ ™“ E «■* 

The B&j& would have recured iheKevatba by some mo&m Lll , 1 ( , *** ti,ro,1 * h *•»*■ 

the skirt of her dies* to the «un whereupon she w«a wanpteldy bnnIT^!d^S2^ ll ^ fc " lt 
The EtShj.3. then returned home. Aft pi* thin tho k™ r . ■ > * * „ med into £Lh]iob. 

* T1.1 Kevatiim hu* committed thinking that tL«'biX^-1,^™™*!* (h ^. JlUrtb(mcl ) ■ 

•**: ■■ Where did «ho JZtt*? t£ ° P V**"* «*» 
^' licd >- TllCQth0 ™<«* * vow to oft* up Leu ?}* 

w ™ da - v * a lamp, in the flame of whkh the ° th ' a " d tttr 

^ ,d to the Kemti : “ I was very beautiful and therefore the RAi i K \ % a Pl*«ed and 
1 burnt myself and aeked God to give on- 

Ut ™ a ^ cat r, °" and «"® parch ed by q Key ing, and not (that by = 

MIBCELLANEA. 

CORRUPTION'S OP URDU IX TilE PENAL i fartf |, t^ken to unlit ., 

SETTLEMENT or POET BLAIR. 1 ^Uit that, ^ ^‘ Jl »*• 

I he following note 19 talua out of th. r> . ton,*™, the wniirfa ^ ' d “ ,1 > f common 

Edootiolly togotbto. W<? ‘° COavfi «* 

Tho Urtju oi t> 0rt UUjr ^ thua 

jg. , s 3 !. ‘ 7 „r -" 1 —• -»rss 

and tho sjxwifii mvdmZlHl iLIdf jff 1 ^ 

=r« 53 SSSSs 

pure or corrupted Urdu word* f 

re 

whirh *„ , “t'pwx in the Iiumerehi, 

- b 4r ° CVCiywil<,w '«t »,* not 


The foilo*srtrig nrjl^Y lAkttn on* of \> k0 
Ht^rt &I ihp rebtdrafUi rtjyJ Xicobtir l^ancti, Ifl0| # 
nut! i*f u^siuJ to»hm* howuow fornkdiii^d word* ei^Pp 
jatfl L>J(j OTining tci Jooft! randi Ljoiku in <E*i]orci|U 

wf lmSil*. At Port illnir IhfY DOndit ioi^ ilrp of cdii^o 
Ijftst uuufunt, im» a l«fg* otunbtr of lol* viut* { r%>m 
pv «y port of iho Indian Empire ana tlum coH^ctod, 
a ml it wm iu£U]i»ll> cAfirniual io^aloct a frapua /ra*i™ a 
wisS^i all would ImirT to learn ta a oerUla oitw>t- 
Itwa* ^iimlly ^Liifnl i« m 1 W ;| Urdu for that pur- 
anti it is a^iurUb^l^now found io be *poL<*n 
i fn'TO in eveo'|iouHjbj@ vmriviy oi tonupUon arni with 
i vvry vnrioty of actent + Ail tho etmvk>U loam it to 

an oxtaiu iuRlt for tboir daily wanta utid iho accordbm i « ZZZ1* X"* 13 ' ,JUl flrc lim 

MJid^^ding of orders nod dif«cticii)>, U b oita eoavkbilmd Urdu Thm t tha 

v^TiiiM>u]ar of the lix^a) born p whatortx ihaird^oerit. 

Tlio inui] oxtonl to which many utjotato atmn^ori 
it + Bth;hi«4 tho Btirinewp inlijibstanu of atuiras, 

*“** na ***** niaatw it ifl ihms Of tho BnfcgiKU'ifji 0 f t | m 
Srtileinmi 09 it tnnkre H impe^ibi,. lor (U, y g^j 
plot to fo luiU'hvd. it, bormnlw, m boau, and on 
work* where « h. vP t o be cw . e re gB M>d 1 cvnrj- 


re^X f **'"'* *"' i mm ( up'JS 

rst - --A* s 

■ of iibiing Hpcvial 

Dinduiiwu proper, ftdnf Aocdr jtAnej, 
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cAAodfa* TIhj convict must benddrtwsod ill tbo same 
manner, or ho will moat prob&bTy Eniauppraheiid 
wha| La &ftid. TilerO Lb ftu fiiudagy to thia cibUOin 
ill French Swit^rCaiiil, whero it ia common to hear 
#pfoitfc for vovnaty, and rjeJinanic for nmoLy* 

The following worth Liavc how beard evoci in the 
itiOLireiH gf Boni^iELi [mubJu to make llitmjolves 
tmdtratood ill Urdu :— 

—Thin tOMm nCiv a barrack for convict* 
m djatinguiiliLid Irani sk barrack for troop* or iJolier, 
though various oorrtipEiLiiifl of ■* barrack ,T ore 
it Lbo tiio l for that purpo+e. It ka pfcitEy EngLi^h in 
origin. and roprstootilij the uOrd “ cEi viaioti," h the cor¬ 
ruption having taken jjIucq on vulgar Urdu hne*. 
Thus '^ h fMWfl drOjlp&l out, u fin* frecomu b and 
the zh r mind of #i Jl.i* becomo jf, quite ncconlin.g 
to nint^m. Original I y the convict* vfiirK- divided 
into ^ diviaicuHp" oseb of which -dept in n burrock. 
Hence the fwseentt ftpphcatioti of the term. 

Td pH* —Thin OMOnii n convict ’ r petal Loll, 1 p ft is 
really goad Urdu for jiei ■* island. 1 * Onjiiuntly nil 
the convict atJiliunj wuro situated on *mnll Uhuid^ 
in Fort -EJhoir Harbour, Hence ite pro; out jtpjd kn I i on 
lii any convict aslnaiou, inland or on an i d a i id, 
■SihiWi.—TkU moons now either tho 11 aick liyc/" 
or Ihe Female JntL It iu the Ko^li-li word 
H fiHtian. H Originally the major di vision. of th^ 
ocmvbia w*s imoioctiotu^ of which Xo. X\ LI woe 
tho eonvaiejeerd gang, thu tick mnl unaLEo to do 
any Or full work. Thu women were of eoum& till in 
thu Furnafo Station, 1fence iho praont double 
application oE the word* kopt in exigence no don Ed 
in the first owe owing to the likcuor* ui “sikiita* * 
to tho familiar '*#ufc-mdn"' of the Native Army 
Hbupitaljc, Salftri Bijan, i»r, H \Vi I[ij J>jvision* hi 
ol*o in common uae for “ qouvali^cunt ^ng/ r 

TFojjmr.—The ftr*t jail ecostrurtod in the S-'-tt U-- 
rurnu wan on Viper inland* st> named after Blair’* 
■+hlp, It now dwarfed by tho gre;u. CVJluhir .hut 
on .Hnhuita Point, HO named after a man ot’-wnr 
of Hlisir'fi day, which s-, the Jail par exciiUtm r* 
nuiLvIi m bo Avoided in the ey<^? of tho eonvicta, 
tho ether in b imply fooiper. Another mighty jail 
wm io HWl fcieintf eoiujimt-ted nr. Minnie Hey 
(named after anothnr by-gone gimbouth ond U would 
lais-fl been int*mttEn|t to h=oo w p hal {jopujar term 
\rould bo applied to it, Imd it uvor been completed. 
Jly the way* tlopluknlMing ia alrrady dobang iu 
4 enmion ptlrliklli'c arid script. Hud the imino U likely 
to iwv«i 11 ng dorivution fcT in da^ to conic, 

/Mi?, —A nadirmimu ami fdhl«ft f o «iroll, am pure 
Urdu, but they are two of the llrht words picked by 
UurmiiniN ami nrm-lmharw, and h in ruriotis to hoar 
(hem iII tho midst of an etbcruri#e purely UiLrtnftja 
noiilcncf^ 

fVli A/#clf, for “ |*cUy ollbcf^ in. miqiiest idliuhly 
rwferred Ijy Xaiive m [Jonkj?^ to tho j^ff, built * they 
ail wear, and not to the English word, ] have heard 
them ■ |token of tdinpLy m iho mnn who 

w j eor l»lta* though in ordinary Angfo-liidLcin alazig 
p^fhid/d* translated into ip bokwalJidi ^ 1 is the 


hawker wlio sella nrticl^ of female attire and 
familm want*, and pm} ccdfd exiata for time familiar 
with tlso language for the beJt-wOftftir, t.e., the 
Or peon. 

T^tid^Jn common among the convEcu, 

who aft? being corutatitEy countod lor all aorta 
of roueona. Petty Oflloem are told uff to count 
tholu in bntehn. and a* each finishes his batch, 
ho brki|f, up his NE lotal L " Ttitot iromd, to toin^rp 
the teirtli*. 

Diptemm for I>cpartniciat : m*iiu ihe Fon^i 
Department* that l^eLug iho fimt separate depart¬ 
ment envied at Port Blair. 

fJLp-Jttounf SdAii.—FurOnt Officer. /h'jJdfmanf- 
a convict told oil to work in tho Forest UcpOft- 

metkt. 

tfhtf Sflhib ,—iWr ahortoned from u OV*t*fter +> 
fur it.c likmois to iho common Indian w'ord Mr* 
a t Igor. An Europuun ovetvm r of cdiuv le. 

.S’iyj > *’T ■” ,. «— For a Lgiwvl = u wcmo^rntD. Then? vrfiB \ n 
Iftol an oUbamte Bynicm of Rcunagniph d mii^ 
at l p ort ULnir worked by tho Military- Feiice. 

Tikut, Jdai/fc.—A ticket -ordcovc, also its holder* 
Tikat;itfirf r a m An with a tickot-nfdeavo, a R clf ^ 
supporter, 7'iini eUo na&l for tha wooden 
df neck ticket " worn by labouring convict*. 

PuflnllA/—Promolion. Tliia Is ill cdlimiom u.& 
itmong-jt Iho Military PolieOr mnl Eiho amongst th# 
fionviets, who are crofudautly boinii? transferred, from 
c?Lm» t o i Ilmi on lk prujnutiqu. ip 

Kild*. L'Ui^ r —Tin? convicts are acmnged hi 
oliiftQft. 

^’ijtrmdn, XitMiidw,—-Sick nun, ttecd fora convict 
when i[\ liOdpitaj ; hiOeO for any human teing on 
Ihu ^sick 1 i#t " : huiwre* again* for ntiy Uovenifnuiit 
animal oh tho “ ^ick lUc/" an chphafit* pony, 

bid look* 

Hfty mi I > originally a rfliJ in rtiiy kind of 

hed^e or fence, 

Jiu-f.n ►* ration.—Tbo labouring Mdvirti aro all 
rfttiDUL-d. ild^Arpn-m^l, ration iniEu ; t.c., the convict 
told off to hoJp the cooks to ket.<p ond distribute I he 
ration*. 

Dddhda+n* lii P the M4k>lLnm N ».c M a |doce whets 
mikh-eatt,l« Inivc oeicc been kept. Two or more 
pJticcs nrc ifO Mined. 

Iah}\/> i /fitJi (the Long Lir.L-h * anil luuiwu. lung 
fltmgglmg \nllage in the XorUiicrtl DUtricS. 

NamAnujhar, hi. paltam-hatBO* Tho namo of n 
vi j] age, a convict 4 tot ion ulldaQJuO quarries r fjoeaiu^ 

S fajuuplo raunidFHi) hOasa |#ar') for convict^, accord¬ 
ing to which men an tbkot-oM«v« must build their 
huts, mv, hwmal up by the GovwnntaBft* 

NitKti tjhtyUd*, a#) i-puJiuf.—More than one place 
us bo colled bofiftia* 0 of a fonncLT aaH fftetory eq, tho 
upet from wen water* 

il Portland Cvnicut r " boeuuw timmt and 

“ M fl t mcw-boW beoomw mwcolf in jxHition*, 
being a mixtinv of Eng, and Hind, 

kvt r house, 
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RiMin.jfttnj T tho nam* of a Joe* I ship, bwomCfl 
Krtltfn, 

IR+w th* Hindtigiuju word for "twunty *' i a uaed 
by some of tho tonviclfl in giving their liUTahum ; 
HiiLf. when dt-ked his frtjn& and a man will 

reply? "* Bl* 172." By this he tuning Jb No r I ItB** 
A goad mnny yeflfa Ago the numbering of the 
convicts ww rt^nmmcuctHJ from the beginning and 
the ?MWid wore duti^guiilift! by the En^lL^h 

tetter B. 

Among bin! ding terms the follow* ig atd vota- 
mrmTy in lu-e l Htfjpt/fg for wall plot*; &afupi for 
button ; kinj/fah for kingpost; kim i* for Bcr«ji r 

kitchen lately required some 
reim.tm to the roof, aud a* tbueo wero being delayed 
1 made tome enquirii* from the cook, end received 
Uin following reply: "km&k nahin ftud ; hanghng 
nWil imAJfi 11 „■ nothing bee Iswn pjone ; the jin^ 
iron lin* not yet com I have *| H o heard Mngmn 
i^ed, whksh ban a much more Urdu sound. 

AfsjtfrpAfl,- -TIim now |rnidicaj|y obsolete term 
still appean in the uirntmP budget tar (he Andn. 
iLLri.il Llnnd*. ^ P g,» in tho Revouui? Hama nf the 

Es tbo at * for the year lflOOm m +l MMurj^a 
f hou *° ■**) *fll^The a| d mtimrpk rj T nr/o 
ol the Hudm* Revenue not n lax on housm, but 
on pwfa*™* end tmd^. It w*a abolished dneUy 
quite thirty y«n before 1^1, The vernacular 

^Ord is m tiAf-zni/w : Ar. A* r/r?, n htLiidiomft, 

^ttay Of the drifting place jmhie* about Port 
lilsiir Are Rnglteh, anJ the corruptiofta thereof by 
die eunvjeiA tied their native ptureU are iniereating, 
lowing I hot Btnving after e innaoing, whloh k ,m> 
fw^iikj Of vrrbftl corruption* nlj over the world. 

Mount Hlii rlctt boeameisi Mfihmi Rot. 

Pftr&omrneL'v point „ Pi>rn*ir Pit A Thrum Pte(. 


Short Roinl Icronifc Sftw&r PAt. 

Navy Bay * + Nubb* B*g t 

Phepnix Bay „ Pinik B% 

Harwell Chat „ BAtdOhdt, 

Harneit wa* the Eiaine of the wife of Colonel 
Tytler* a former Superintendent. Per*average and 
PhtDuiv were the namee of Ray*] Shlpa fn BtairV 
rjfiy^ Shore Point is named after Sir Jo(ui S7 kh» 
(Lord Toigummithh Governor^mere*. Coiiml 
Burwotl wiui a former Chief GunmMotw. Thera 
ia also a large village colled An [kbit (now oft« L 
flonverld info Rflnikl^tj, a oomeious pun on thn 
name of a dauglit^r of a former Chief Cammk toner, 
^vho woe named Annie ICate H Th? Inrgwi H twn 
laiinoh in the llArbour ifl ammod TAr after a 

ileughter of another Aortner Chief CcmuAi^ianer. 
whioh ba* proved an Unfortunate uame F far the wl 
ie invariably called hy tho NativOf +l Hr/if i JaMr, 11 
The station of Elephant. Point lum boon tmadaleil 
Sate //4^i Td/iO and HdtM OMt, The *mmm or 
Navy Bay, Dtwdd* Pnint P South Point, and Ph^nisc 
Bay are *31 also frequcoitily Midiecrmunatoly ealkd 
6'Adrtd hhaltih becauao there j G now. Or ho* been 
at some former time, a limaddtD ut Ihm* spok. 
Convict* never forgot & place at which there hit h^n 
a lime-kilo : they hate the work H o, go, LiJen, ihet^ 
ie A viJlaee called ChauldAH (for cMofddH} fn the 
SeuthofTi Dktrict after n former convict camp nt tfe« 
n|>otbut thefitatioo of Middle Point, a long way off 
in the Northern "District,, ii n^o eUinTnoaiy lirowri 
IQ tho convict ChaiddArl for t|» h^tjo reason. 

SoniGl irntir* the native launfti fa T places a™ mmA > 
corrupttonii of the Kng]i*h words, witliout any efTori 
at o meaning | *.j. p Ubtfn for Hopa Town where 
Lord ilByo vbi rntudered, and //dnAf for ffnddo. 
Port Waif itself m always Pm BW r and Port A|n u# t 
ulways 

K. C. Twu. 


aina lMon-nn>B, {-ollwtMl Ditd compiled 
liy PWAAK CSAXO Nmi. Ih three partis, with 
plnlm R etc. 

W© heve reodt'ed two ptru of this voliuhle 
collectNUi of Jainft inecriptiorm, viz., parts i 
*nd t. Tha plan of tho work <• to give tho text 
.if all the known inscriptions relating to the Jaina* 
.tad Jainism, togattor with an index of place, 
Wliare (ha iWriptions were fnutid. a Rln^ary of 
the names of the AtMrga*, togatfaar with illtistm. 
I <vu Halos. The total number of imupripUcms 
e«n« to 2M±. Of thee, the first 1.000 go into 
Part 1 } from 1.001 loa n, go Mo Pjvft 2 . and 

the remamdir, which mo inrlwded in flirt 3, are 
'I^crptiann ualtected in .Taisalfnir. These in. 
-eriptions me nil mote or lew of a modem character 
. m tllB adoptod, tho texts are 

ipvmi currectly p with typical ptatm in riiastration 

!LT ™Z1 aop0rt<urt in *e«P‘ta». Tho volume* 

rawprevdad with soma useful iadmow. with special 

* (Pographicol duuMia end a ikt 


HOOK-NOTICE. 


of the At-tohyur. Them are also same very mcfnl 
nnil interesting illus tret ions. The taboom of Mr 
N«»Xir li*™ Unis provided in a Ixuidy form a f h)r | y 
complote list of three inscriptions for ready reference 
In regard to tho matter of three inscription*, 
they rclalo to tho establishment of Jain 
anrf all mattom connscted tlNsowith, ilia provkimi 
of funds and arroagomenta for other opj«,rtanmw** 
of those tempi re. Sow and nifoin wa come uikut 
matters of intmret like (ho TVsffA^ri lisle. |«o«al 
mformstior. like that relating to Phnchakalykpaka. 
Which nn«nq the mtmfsm under which tha Join 
r/iffryos wore conceived, were born, wore .nit^ od. 

Tho'w- V°’ to tmilocipation. 

work is bound to Jirove very useful in tha 

»=«u.trt»otion of Jaino history mul will have ita 
own value Slum to the Rodent of the general h.tory 
and culture of India, We congratulate tho collet 
an puldishtir on the interest and entrypriae which 
fh* voIluticf exhibit. 


S. K* Anr^JiBAih 
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A N'O'FE OX THE TEN PLAYS OF BHASA 
B» II. v. JAHAGIBDUi &*TK) 

Ix lli« ThttnA *- f * ^ osrB ’'’ E,l4viLIMEU J?f Saswnut. K.IH.N- 4 TAE Count Dai» Wl ), 

GftWipttiStetri _^? n ** **\ ^ rtwn P% s "Oriw to BUaa. MaMmahopddbrtya T 

2rs£5i£ tLt t* 11 <,f to 

**? ^ <*“** All the P U>, in this to£Z 

^Thet^tSTS T ° f r^’ Nl>r Uat * ■**"“ - the Aapart 

iajiimn. Moreover in the AA 'TV* “ *° f* T* fa ***** lik ° or if r«Brt. 

of ik-w plii vk im-AHAhi? * Aora f? H> ^' or tf,e closi "ff- or benedictory, verse of every one 
rule the land ’’ ’ ‘ hc pfU ' VW “ % o«r greatest, of kings, or moy our king, 


EMda-ndfate+cakr* picckikaik kiipt* partksihim, 
ddhnM bhtln na p&vakah. 


Tlt^ ft}tovt \er*v mentions by name one of the plays under dimiseidD vk S V and aeariZvA 
" 1CMMt ° * !«* «*» BM-. That to. ™ . Bto .ho hai 

i-mtion .A,' "r! h! |7 ‘ “ b " m tie »«th«rit.v ol Kalidto.. la ,he op5 „3„ g 

1 tirUon of his MfflanMgn i mitram, KAIidAaa imks ;_ - r<aua^ 


l PraAandUv. atiknmya Mtlandw. 

if,r * f ‘ **Mta*^B inytydm fcifA™ AoAvmdwij. 


Kfllidisa, however, tins justified his writing ploys even under such conditions. But 
that is beside the point. That there was a poet called Bh&sa cannot be denied. Bflpa too 
mtl£ seventh century a.d. mentions, in his Harpnritom. the peculiarities of the pbn of 
one BnAsn. He save — r * 


S&lradMra-krldmjiibhuir nfifakair bahvbMlmii.aih, 
SujMtt/lbtir }ja${> tfbht Rhdto dtmiiulair iva. 


Theaefcatim-e, say* M M. T. G«mapatt &btri, are to be found in the plays he has published. 

The w hole thesis of the editor can be thus summarised. There was a poet called Bhflsa 
Kays Kalidasa ; one Bh4sa k-gan hia plays with sfitradh/ira. etc,, «ays Bftna ; a Bhasa was the 


Xon;.—TJio (ollcwiop abbreviation have been i taw .t in the article ;— 
$. V.-iSrapFtorddwiWfi/^. BU, ^HAtucttritatn. 

P. Y. =/ , mf.j erfyaii;?, 11 . Y/, rt r>i. M. V.^.VfldAirommTMy^aA, 

IV R.sr^./11/ntM. 1>. V.isDUkHdtpm, ‘ 

M m L ” AvitndrnkaiH 


D, G.={hha fKa{d&Qatm. 

K. E.sKurtfl^rahi. 

L. Ii_=r f ni'h/ta in^jf pp. 


I 
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author of a play called Svapnav&#a&tdatta 3 add a RAja&ckhara ; and the S tfgfMdftffjKi v&dattain 
of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series is very similar (according to the editor) to the other play* 
published in the same series in stylo and structure. Therefore, the editor baa arrived at the 
conclusion that the person referred to by KAlidAsa, BAna and Kfljasekhnrn is one and the 
same and, further, that he is the author of all the playa under discussion. 

No one, however; would .way after a second thought that this conclusion was rendered 
inevitable by the logic of the data. No one, too. should He surprised if the sailn- data were to 
lead to mi opposite? conclusion For, even such dote resemblance* could be due to imitation. 
This assumption would be supported by the quotations which MM- T- Gatyapati fewtri cites 
side by aide from Daridm-Cdrttdniio and Mrcthakatikom* Verses are to be found in the 
latter which follow' or resemble those in the former, word by word and phrase by phrase. 
Could it justifiably be suggested that both are by one and the same author ? He may be 
Sddrakn ; he may be BMkji ; or he may be that lucky Dh&vaka. who is ready to own up to 
any unclaimed work. Or, on the other band, Dandra-Cdrudaita and Mix^hukaitkam may 
be two different provincial recensions of one and the same play. This suggestion is not mdly 
as fantastic as it looks, A glance at the Southern and the Northern recensions of the Jfahd- 
hhilTata would reveal the ingenious and independent tendency, m well as the pedantic and 
solemn irresponsibility, of some of our old editor 

But is it at all necessary to look only to the similarities between any two works under 
such circumstances % Would not the conclusion arrived at in such a manner appear prema¬ 
ture, if not presumptive 1 To mistake chalk for cheese betrays a hasty judgment or a ten¬ 
dency to avoid an undesirable, though inevitable, conclusion, Why should we not, place 
the di&simikriries ua well side by aide with the similarLtiefr—at ihc least ae a background to 
the picture t Elimination, too, is as logical an argument as analogy. 

The object of this note, therefore, ie to marshal all possible data, in array for the moment 
of decision. If no conclusion be possible at tins jtfflge, reasonable suggestions may at least 
bo put forward. 


With all respect to the critical acumen of MM . T. O Sflstri, a casual reader like myself 
regrets to note that one simple, striking internal feature of the piny's has been niiHscd by the 
learned editor. That piece of evidence may help one, not only in d bcussing the age of the 
author or authors, but also in settling the authorship of the plays. That evidence, in mv 
opinion* seems to be provided by the number end the eharaetcrist ies of the #l&fo i# (is^ vena™ 
in annstup metre)* To enable my readers to follow the discuss ion below, the SbhM utay Vie 
thus tabulated ■ 


le of 

the Play. 

No, of the 

Total no, of 

i. 

s.v. 

37 

5? 

2, 

P, Y, 

28 

m 

3. 

P. B, 

73 

133 

4. 

Avi. 

13 

97 

e. 

Bal. 

37 

103 

ft. 

M. V. 

32 

31 

7. 

D. V, 

22 

56 

8. 

D.G. 

3) 

52 

9. 

KB. 

4 

25 

10. 

0. B. 

12 

60 


Prom the above table it will be seen that in some plays the proportion of 4toka$ to 
the total number oi verses is strikingly greater than m others, If, for a moment, we divide 
the play* from this point of view into two groups, the division, of course, would be artifieW, 
i! not somewhat arbitrary. Still there is no barm in clnsnifying S, V., P. Y., P. R., M, V 
D, ¥., and D. G, n» one group, Avi, Bftl., K. B. ami U. B, constituting the other. 
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It ifl iiiti’ivsitinff to note tbai in no play belonging to the second group docs the firstfci&e 
suggest the dmmaiij ptuonce, aa happens, for example, in g. V„ P. Y, or P. R, At, regard* 
the bharttfai&ya, the usual form sesoms either to he a later interpolation, or is missing en¬ 
tirely, or is to be found in quite a different form in these four plays, (gee the quotations at 
the end.) In Avi.(>} it repeats the sense of the previous verse. In BfiLp) it is probably a 
later addition. [Cf. D. \ . I 1 ') and see below.] As for K. B^* 1 ), it may be mentioned that one 
Mg. does net give the hharatmUkya at all. In U. B, {*) it is not to be found in the usual 
fc J™‘ < TIm * editor, however, writes a footnote in such cases to the effect, if*A prdh Ahorofo- 
mtyom <(t tipthttam b/ulu.) liven as regards the tthdpand, which im supposed to be a com¬ 
mon characteristic of the whole group of plays under dismission, the four plays belonging to 
imr second class have something interesting to say. In B4L, for example, there ie no Hi 
aUntpnm after the exit of the -wtralMm, while K- B, has pnuttdmnd instead of stMpand, 
Lastly, mention may be made of the fact that in all these four plays Kpena. hi some form or 
Other, is praised not drtly in t he opening verse but also in the last. Any reference to N R&ja- 
siiiiiui, the lion of kings " comes so abruptly ae to leave no doubt about its being a 
later interpolation. 

In our first, group itself, M. V.. D. V. and D, G. oould be distinguished from S. V rp P. y, 
wild P. R. (For the sake of convenience wo would refer to the last three as Group A l p the 
iirvt three m Group A 1 , the other four discussed above foraging Group B.} In the first 
plaico. Oie opening veree in Croup A 2 docs not, like that in Group A 1 , suggest the character* 
of the pky + Nor Jots the bhorolwltja m A- appear as the usual prayer ip the ihha form, 
D r V. { ) and BSl, hove an ending identical word by word- Ab for the siMpand, though we 
find it in Group A*. we nre tempted tn regard it as an imitation, if not a later addition in 
imitation, of the three plays in Group A*, Is there not evidence for this supposition in the 
plays themselves in verses like the opening one of D. G viz. 

ffi&rdyctnQS tribfontcimika-p(*rflyan& vah 
Pdydd itpdya-gala~tfukii*karah sturdy dm, 

LSko-f 'ratjivirafa- n&fata- ta idra-msf «— 

Pfastd ra * i“ A‘ prat i**i m dpana s&tr&dhA ra h r 

In the loot two lines the wUrndh&m i$ mentioned in connection with the pra#tdvan& of a 
#&j&ka : nay, he is said to arrange the pr&sldtttad business in a ndt&ln* Could we suppose 
for a moment that after writing plays like £L V,, P, Y. and P. Rfiilsa or whoever their 
author was, learnt, or attempted to put into practice hia knowledge of, the ndiyai&dra f In 
all the later play* the pfatfdwnd is the scone in which frfiirwfMm figures,* No, this would 
be an unnecessarily severe judgment on the poor poet. It should be noted, in passing, 
that the hhsiraiiit'tikya in Group A 1 is consistently laudatory of Sri-Kf§na. 

Now we are in a position to classify theso plays into more logical groups. The first 
group consists of S. V., P, Y, and P. R, r which resemble each other closely and agree in differ¬ 
ing from the remainder. These latter form the second group by the fact that all of them 
arc clearly spurious imitations of the first, group ; they have certain features *a» e m g„ the 
bhamttmdfojQt which, though different from the first- group, ore mutually common* If they 
do differ among ttamMlm these differences seem to be due to the attempts of the imita¬ 
tors to stick to the norm a« accurately as possible* One thing, however, stands clear from 
the iliHUBBkOit above. The two groups are not, and cannot bo, the products of one and the 
name poet. As regards the first group the touches of one and the same hand ate most strik¬ 
ing. If, in these citeuinstances, RAjmk*khara can be shown to have referred to the same 
.Vmpwui^JtfiKiduWft as we have now, it would not be unreasonable to suppose that Rhasa was 
the author of 8* V., P, V. and P. R. only, lu it possible that BAja&okhara, too, challenged 

* Cf, Actff r4pi p4i4p4rhvka fva i*d tfttradhArf+a imhitfi A j«*ro ktirrate riimir 

tMyaih nwl-Ary/JiLtirh pmHu0l*rpMlr mithofr m tu L-yrt^qm irfmad jrfa#Jiliwud p pi *& 

—p^ir^q.Jilrpahq, \% 31*332, 
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*?* ftuthor * h, jP of all these plays and east his vote only in favour of 
would not htniui "1 ° ^ *?* S ‘ ' ' P ‘ Y ' piR - have so much in common that one 

V ™ «*> «“ “*« ofP. K. and 

zz-nss:? prob * M - v —■ ->»»*»» *-*£«. «* X 

„I ouftZ T J’ 1 “ y ,** to * a,l "“ •“ » t™ n»..„*. i» »»re« 

«i.r™ „ . .X?/B P ■ 7 “ ■**‘.*“« ‘n-r than tfcr (in,. jSta. 

king ™i .h .!^ th ° 
carried on in a homcjv wav and the i .. .... , , r marri 8 <? - The discussion is 

some homely truths. 'The'anxieties of bdh^hV’fS ^ iterance to 

separa^y depict«L After opening the topic before his loculi* the king "" 7 “ 
Dt&Hu* ****** duhUamk M mdtomi j 7W* DM 
Thia nat^iral introduction of the queen to the discussion l_ . 

l« «*no in Ari.. IM I. He king ™ entering nm £? lhe ’ n,h * 

MAS (Ivija-t-arcU ea niayi prawnndh 

prajndpitti bhayaramm tamadd natindtuh 
team vM**V* ca na «m *tf 
AanyiSpi/Hr hi mtatom ttahu dntanbjam. 

EUumoii, garths Dttfm dnaya. 

What is a natural affair and has been hrn n ,.i.+ , 1 . , . 

artificially introduced in Avi. Even then the q^en Jp'y* * mpfe Way m P ' Y * **■ been 
Avi. It could not be otherwise, when the authors than.se!vesh^ from *»>* ™ 

Tkn former Imely „ . doDltst!c “ . M< "^ '» **>*. 

witer only to be lectured by the king j_ ’ ^ ifr prototype in Avi. has to 

and so on. Though dieturbedi7 the^m idd 7 *!!/. Larta *^ l&aamli .... 

raja’s capture, the queen in P. Y. sits down and diacourre^ till \\ **** ° f Vfltea * 

Avi. t after the kings lecture she has to sit silently till the end Jf ,Le *7 *1*“ ^ whih in 

REFERENCES T ° ™ OB OONC™ VER6E6, 

{*> KAbab** Avimarakam. 

KuntibUja, hm it. pri^m Upahardmi | 

KcntibhAisw ;— 

lihogardit t/ndi mi prajummh himufah imtam .i . ,. 

Cr ,ta — 

hABVilUftsJAjr 

yadi txi Bhagadin proximal, kim atah mf »„. „t ini - . 

«*owiiJr arajaea ,j,„ j^iroIKIorotoniimini 1 
“"In* >„4. ^ ’”** »)» »o*f» JT./TOim Mu! 

(*) Dah4d* 8«, _ Wl * 

tiM '« *“!»< gr.>« j , 
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A NOTE ON" THE TEN PLAYS OP BilASA 




NVKahah r-— 

Pnihttto ijfxh Hie vifnufr najthaio tni j)oriira>Htib gamuyi tifnuIMvtSmib ntixt *ar>-mh 
mrSttaitutib. 

f >Ot 0 lMRAlT :— 

•jnct.hatn Bhardn piittctniariandyd, 

NaBADA? i— 


y athdjMpoyati BAagapnii ,Vr irdyamh (nhkrdntitfy), (Bhareiiatdlcyam) 

ItH/im tiffOT-paryanid'in Hwwrad- VindHya-Xundaldm mahim (kdtapatrdnkdrn Mia- 
xouhak praiJstit tin ft. 

trm-bhangain. 

( r > IIiirTap.aStkau 

>/'}m ii t m fitjjana-rfftaituni lapfa'anihn pvtrtbpraitd^i*vipMaui hi tlhig tmtti riijyom. 
AbyattBaha 


yftfrirjn muptilnivdh 6 dyata-bdiia-p& {t ih 

pit In »ii nara-pfiiih Stfm itdripaboh {nitkrdntdk gnrn) 

*itah fr&k bharaia-idkyom hy aptixUam. 


r*> 


KanjaHflrain. 

Kahnaj? :— 

nalyarijja. yaira nuiv Arjxtnas totraiva cd-dyotam mama rat hah. 
Salyaij :— 

hftdhQtH- (lifia ratavAkyam .) 

*Storoa(ra oampadah santu na&yantu cipadah sadd, 
ltd jit rtijit-gxHU'pttii hh*im\m i lea h praMMti'nah, 


Dfltav’ikyam. 

(■> Dhjitabastra? 

tuwgthiifj stnL Bhoyauan, itium, arghijam ptidyam Oa yrhyaltini. 

VtamftrAB:— 

•Sarvatn gihudin i, l-itn 14 bhihjah priyam npahardtni. 

DHitTASAfyEAB :— 

yadi we Bhag/iimn pramnunh l int altth poram a/tam iccA&mi, 

VAsvofh'A®: — 

gar chat u Manta putiar tiar&tndya. 

Du (ita east EAfl : — 

gad fijMpayafi Hhtujmdn Stimyaindi (aifJtmnta^k 

scorns a pity that Miri van a should send a wav a blind, old king lik« that.) 

Cf. Bal. 

Dam&dabaii :— 

O0 div&nir Sdradah. Dim iff€ tadgntnin-idam arghyam pddyam «*. 

M vr.ui in 

mrvam yrhudmt. Oandkarvdptaratd iphjanti ; 

NMyatin natmts ti Mu pragatnanli co divatdh anina-n^vra-ndicita mahl ca pari* 
rttktiUf. 
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r»L:'“ S S?pE “» CT y a, India „*»*. Hi, — *-*l» « 

Tgtsiszxszz: 

i. KnglUh » 1769 from t* F" of «. WUftu. B 

the following praise: 

« Wouldst thou the blossom* of Kpnug f 
Wouldst thou what satisfies and feeds l , 

Wouldst thou the heaven, the earth, in one sole word compress . 

. -T r 

In the opening nci- 01 .... ■ *, „ i.„,. r v i his dcserintion he recalls t nr 

speaks ofthefejj^ J rflteWagiUt horse verifier Siva being uninvited 

story oi **4#*"* V „ on tke scene, just in time to destroy the verifier ami 

“ enraged and with _ W ^ w rf th „ , flCf ; fice ,' hastily n^utm* the 

to wound ami d*P»*overtaken and beheaded. Another suggestion fe that 

ahape Of a door and fl«a, . p wb fch toys that Siva. us a monster 

ilomS a fleet deer. Whatever the fact referred to 
C ^h!ve been the description of the fleeing doer shown a wonderful appreciation of i n 
^'t-rTof de ad He notes the graceful curve of the neck, the shrinking body toescape the 
r^a^thc^teneda^ndeaathe half-ohewed food drops from his punting. 
paSlly opened mouth, and the Jong, graceful leaps as he soon <J™PI*«* from ^ight 
His picture of the excited horses— 

- Their necks with eager vying stretched 
Their crested plumelets flowing stiff, 

Theirears erect and inotionleas.'' 

aluo shows wonderfully accuracy of otoerviiiiuu and rare ability 111 portraying nil the details 

° f *E« iLyanta is praised by the hermit for protecting the hermitage, and the scar on 
. . * . *, _ hoWBtrinas snapping hack, is a sign to these hermits that he fwloiigs 

££*£*? tSTLJSA. ju A. s. G. w.« T I.I mm 

|t . th . awwarferio seffcwite, may be called the bowstring hemp, since the fibres were ci- 
tensivelv used lor that purpose by the ancient Hindus. Mann, II, 42, nays that the girt e 
f ihoiuiUtarv class must ho made of mSrrA fibre*. The plant grows wild under the shade 
r*f birolm* in the forest. When cultivated in a rich, sandy soil, and watered regularly, the 
nUnis an- much larger, and the leaves, when full-grown, arc three to four feel long. Tim 
£ white fibres run through the entire length of the leaf. They are prepared by stoepmg 
the leaves in water until the pulpy part decay h, then rubbing ott tins^ pulp. 1< av mg 1 ,c Un-a 
clean and bare However, the objection to this pro****, is that .1 discolours the fibre* am 
hence depilates their value. The ordinary way is to scrape away the palp will, a hard 
nice- of wood while the leaf i* held on a thin Is^ird. Thus prepared, these fibres are very 
valuable for lining lines, fiddle airings, bowstrings, and many other purposes, h m inter- 

cstiuii to know that the plant readily start, from dips, which issue 111 great mini tors ... 

the roots and since these roots are perennial, the plum requires little Can One of the peru- 
liftthk-s of this plant is that it has fibrous, jointed roots, and another Is that its flowers are 
night-bloomers only- Every evenui g, fresh blos som* appear and all fall oil before the 

i voL MX f p, 1^1 i* 
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umr™, They are of a very ftaltaate pale pea -green colour, with a awoei ^rhime. They 
are said to rescmblo the Peruviaft hcliolrup^ particularly os to the sweet nectar of the flow era. 

In portraying the scene, which plainly indicated that the grove was a sacred place, the 
king mj&— 

4i Why, j uh-L observe ; 

From hollow trunks that parrots filb 
The rice is strewn below the trees, 

There lie the oily stones that serve 
To bridge the fruit of Tngudi. 11 

The tree wltich Invars (he fruit here called inywdl is probrddy Brrlttnitrx Roxbvrghii r The 
Rajhuvatttm, XIY, 81, refers to the use of its fruit to supply oil for lamps, and in the first 
act of the drama iatatnlalf. we hare a similar reference. The Amamkota gives ass its 
synonym topajatarti, which means the * anchorite* tree 1 ■ and Suyam calls it tfumpdd&pa. 
The king waxes eloquent oh he sees SakuutrdA and indignantly says that to train the 
delicate form ami matchless grace of auck a body to penance, Is like an effort to cut the 
stem ol a stamt (which b the hartbwooded _iccdo Suma { already noted) with the lender 
leaves of the blue lotus. The lotus is the flower jwr excelhnce of the poet. This flower is to 
the Hindu poet what the rose is to Ike Persian. * Lotus face/ "lotus hands/ 11 lotus feet/ 
are very common expressions in Sanskrit literature, used in a figurative sense to mean beauty. 
There are many kinds of lotus plants, but the blue lotus seems to be one of the most delicate, 
hence its uhc here, 

Referring to the coarse bark of the hermit maiden’s garment, he says that this but 
serves as an embellishment to her delicate body. 

11 E'en with the skumla entwined 
The water lily shows her charma. 

The dusky spot upon the moon * 

Her splendour only elevates/' 

The M&dm{VaBimma ajrfrolit. Linn.) is an aquatic plant which spread* over, and intertwines 
its tendrils around, the lotus, but, as the poet says, does not conceal iU beauty, but rather 
enhances it. A peculiarity of this plant is that the male flowers, when ready to expand, 
detach themselves from the plant, and, resting on their detached petals, are borne outlie 
surface of the water until they finally reach the female plant s* 

fiakuntall speaks of the I«dni tree, waving its shoots, like finger*, to beckon her toward 
it- The ke& im. cal I ed bohita or vatnda, h the tree known to botanists as Khntji, 

Linn, It is frequently mentioned in the FurthfM, and in t he Itnhtfiiati, Ac! III. Sir William 
Jones says it is one of the flowering trees of very strong scent, which is placed in the Hindu 
heaven. Owing to its peculiar scent, the perfume is so pungent a* to bo stifling indoor^ but 
it is pleasantly fragrant in the gardens. Its fruit is a small, oval-shaped* yellow berry, quite 
edible when ripe. 

The king says of SakuntalA ; 

41 Her lip is purple, like the bud, 

Her arms appear like tender shoot*, 

And charming youth is like a bloom 
Attached unto her graceful form,” 

Her friends say she has forgotten to water the Iresk- blown jasmine flower as the bride of 
the mango tree. The word, .oakum t \used hero, is a kind of mango, probably Mangifmt indim, 
which is one of ihe common varieties seen bo frequently in laige groves. The freak open 
jasmine bln^om*, as ike vine twines about ibis great tree, are likened to fruits of the mar* 
rloge of the tree and vine h while the new shoots of the mango are said to Ims the expression q£ 
iu great joy. The idea of marriage between plants and trees seems to he un old Fereiau 
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motif, as one re 3 iiHi that of LsUA and Hajnun. The mango is tie ftomwon fruit of India, a* 
common aa tie apple in our own country. The tree grow* to be very large with deute, wi *■ 
spreading branches and, even after Lt id too old to bear fn.it, is valued for it* den to pbade. 
The fruit is at its best in June and July, and, for (he poor people of India, is at that Nine an 
important artiele of food. The fruit, when green and about half-grow*, la made into pickle*, 
jam awl jelly. When ripe, it is one of tho best fruita in the world, Il« Moasojufi are 
exceedingly fragrant and arts the favourite flowers of Kftmn, the god of love. 

When king llusyntitn appears to 3*kuntaU and the two hermit maids in the forest, 
their verv first thought is te offer the customary rites of hospitality. Theory, an oflvring of 
fruit. PloWts. water, etc,, is first mentioned, and the next art of hospitality is to give him a 
place to rest- A raised scat under the cool shade of the Mptaparna tree whs offered. where 
he might rest and recover from the fatigue of Ms hunt n«d long journey. Thw tree is so- 
called from its seven-leaved stalks, and its botanical name is rifctonirt sttoinn*. K, tit. 
tEchitei sdWori* of Linnaeus). This is a large evergreen tree, from forty to nxtv feet 
high. It* leaves are in whorls, and elliptic-oblong in shape, with white-coloured under- 
surfaces. The flowers are greenish white, in numerous small clusters. The wood is hard 
and white, and much used to make taUhtU, which are used instead of slates in the 

primary schools, . , 

Sear the close of Act I is a beautiful description of the way the peaceful grove is dis¬ 
turbed by the king’s chariot, As tho horses speed along, the duet is likened to a swarm of 
locusts, glittering in tho glow of the sunset and settling up on the bark—garments, recently 
washed, suspended on the branches to dry. In the midst of all this, a wild elephant, 
frightened at the king’s chariot, rushes through tho grove, frightening the gentle-eyed deer 
and the hermit maidens as well, while the tangled creepers caught in the hedge cling to 
his great feet, and becoming more and more frightened ho strikes his great tusks agninsl a 
hugo tree, and one tusk snddenly breaks off. 

Ah fSakuntalA moves away from this scene, she glances back at the king in fright, and 
in doing ho, her garment is caught by the friruuda bush* This is probably ifeirierm etUalti. 
Roxb . which has purple-tinted flowers and thorny branches: but Sir George Watt equates 
it with Lavtonia alba, Lam. 

In the speech of the vfddfloin, or jester, he asks the king if the vetasa imitates the action 
of the 1-ufgTi plant of its own free will, or by the force of the water of the river. The rehuu in 
the rattan cant, Calamus Belong, Linn. KMid&sa likens it to the ktikja plant, a peculiar, 
crooked water plant {TrapabitpintiXi), usually known as aimjhthti. which grows oil the surface 
of the water of tanks in the rainy season. Ita flowers are white, opening only in the after¬ 
noon. The fruit is a sort of water-nut, of an irregular triangular shape with peculiar sharp 
spine-like project tons, Hie fruit, or nut. comes to maturity under the water It is sold in 
the market and commonly eaten raw, but is sometimes roasted. The word tsfeja also means, 
In Sanskrit, humpbacked; and this jester is supposed to be a hunchback, so there secmB to 
be a play on tho word hibja. 

In his anxiety to be near SakuntalA, Du^yanta decide* to stop here and rest from the 
hunt. The description given is another evidence of the poet's close observation. He de¬ 
scribes the buffaloes as sporting in the ponds and tossing the water about, with their horn* , 
and refers to the herding doer in scattered groups, ruminating in the cool shade of the greal 
trees, while the wild boars dig musla roots in marshy pools'near-by. The wustn is a kind of 
grass (C'ypflru# rehindtrs), which swine eat. and from which they are called tnwjtfrfn. This 
grass grows easily in any mil, but is most abundant in marehv places. The roots are 
tuberous, about the aiie of acorns, and cattle also eat them. When ground to jxjwder, thev 
are very fragrant and arc mush used at weddings as perfume. Every little piece of root 
grows readily, so it is very difficult to exterminate. 

(To be continued.) 
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POSSIBLE ORIGIN OF THE CASTE SYSTEM IN INDIA* * 

By BIREN BGNNERJEA* D.Lttt. (Pakis). 

One of the corner stones of the civilisation of India „ the ciYiIiaation which is as ancient 
ns that of Egypt p b the institution of caste. Ah caste holds such a prominent place in the 
economy of Indian life, and as it has been the distinguishing mark of the civilisation of India 
ainoe the dawn of history ,—a period of some throe thousand years, if not more—it is not 
surprising that a largp number of hypotheses have been put forward to explain its origin. 
But the origin of esato is admittedly lost, perhaps never to be found s and all the well-reasoned 
explanations of some of the greatest Indian scholars have remained tilJ today no more than 
plausible conjectures. 

The Hindus themselves p trying to explain the origin of caste, give more prominence to 
the occupational side of tho system. A Rrhhman writer, Mr, Romas wain i Sastri, speaking 
of the institution of caste* says ; " According to us (i\e. P the Hindus) it Is the result of a 
divine grouping according to actions and tendencies * * * which can be augmented or 
Lessened by social or individual well-doing or ill-doing* 1 *) As Rice points out, 1 Sastri is 
ypeaking not as a scholar but as a propagandist; 11 hi h aim is not to show how caste arose but 
to defend it os s the main atmosphere of cultural resistance * and the moat unifying clement 
Ln Hindu society* It is clear, however, that he leans towards the occupational theory, as is 
proved by his contention that the A Hindu race is one and entire and Aryan > **; and that 
caste is “ not based on ethnic separateness* 1 ’ 3 Scientific investigators look else where than 
to occupation for the true explanation of the origin of caste* And several other theories 
havo been brought forward to explain it. 

One of these would have it that the system owes ita origin to racial differences, and that 
it is based on the supposed superiority of the Indo-Aryan races to the autoehtlionea of India, 
the dark-skinned population of whom very Little is known. This opinion, erroneous though 
it is, as we shall gee* has Lasted for decades, but modem investigations lend little or no sup- 
port to it* The error arose from the fact that the oldest Sanskrit word used to describe the 
system of caste is varna t * colour/ European writers on India, and, following in their foot* 
steps h the native writers themselves have interpreted the word mma as referring to the 
colour of the skin of the people of India, and then, as H caste/ but wc shall ace that the word 
vania was not originally used in the sense of 1 caste * as we underhand it today* 

The word * caste ! itself or any exact equivalent for it is unknown to the Indian, and 
in the principal Languages of India no expression is to be found which clearly describes the 
idea of caste. The word * east* * comes from the Portuguese casta, which means 'race/ 
1 family. 1 Duarte Barbosa, writing of the king ol Calicut, says : fi This king keeps ono 
thousand women, to whom he gives regular maintenance, and they always go to his court to 
act as tho sweepers of his palaces * * * These are Ladies and of good family [rsion saom 

Jldalgas e cfc boa AMto]/' 4 And Caatanheda* one of the first European writers on India, 
uses the word 1 caste p m a similar sense. He writes i * L There fled a knight who was called 
Femao Lopes, a man of good cast© (family) [Aowtcftt da boa «w<o], 3 Originally, therefore, 
caste referred to family rather than to racial differences- The nearest Sanskrit equivalent of 
the word is jMi which means 1 nice/ ‘people/ *cast© 1 j hut jdti won not originally used to 
describe the system. 


1 Quoted by Stanley Rice, l+ THo Origin of Caste/ 1 The Aswti c ftttffrw* xxv (1929), p, 147. 
a S. Rbo, toe* dt 
S s, Rice, toe* rifc 

* Liv rt da Jhiorif Bottom (No* VII, Colleerao do Notariins para a Hurtaris c Oeografi** eta.* AcAdomiu 
Real dm frienebsa. tomo ii [Lidbon, m±]h p. 3lC>, qcni«l by Col. (Sir)H. Yde and A* C*. Burnell, 

Job*on A Qfoiwnrtf e/ Anqk lwiian Cofkyuial Words n/id Phraar# (London, 19SCJ+ p. Ul* f,e, " Uat#. 11 

a F* L. lie CHriUnhstlA, Historic do disevbrimmto i cmquista da Indio (lisbon, 1833). Ill, 239. q noted 
bv H- Yul* and A> Q- Buroel!. toe. A 
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A third important suggestion as to the origin of caste has recently been propounded by 
Rice.® According to him the origin is to be looked for in the Tamil word knb»> (Skt. kulath}, 
which would probably result in proving that totem ism is at t-ho bottom of it. He is also 
of opinion that caste is a Dravidian institution. He says that " the Aryans fuuml u system 
resembling caste already in force ftmongvrt the Druvidiun inhabitants and that they adopted 
and modified it to suit their own purpcssc." T He argues at great length to prove that the 
Tamil word mentioned above, meaning ‘ clan 1 or ' family,’ must have referred to totemio 
Families, and is the clue to the solution of the mystery. 

Thus, we nee that the three principal suggestions as to the origin of caste are: 

i. Occupational; 

ii, Somatologies 1; 

til. Totemie. 

In the present paper it is intended to examine the evidences as to their validity, and to reject 
or accept any or all of them. 

Before we can do so,, it is necessary to understand what exactly is meant by Caste, and 
how it is constituted. “ Caste may roughly be described os a system whereby an individual 
is born into a well-defined section of society, the mere fact of which obliges him to follow a 
certain traditional path thenceforward. A man’s caste determines for him nine.tenths of bid 
existence ; it prescribes rules regarding whom he shall marry and when; his avocation, his 
choice of friends, what lie shall cat and — more stringent than this—-what he shall refrain 
from eating."* Scnart. speaking of marriage restrictions, says “ Jja toi tU In rant# ut une 
Ini il'endogamie par rapport A fa urde, d'exogamie jtar mppori A b fitmilk.’' 6 And Wester- 
march, one of onr greatest authorities on the question of marriages, sava that endogamy is 
the essence of the caste system,' 0 

Taking the first of these hypotheses, we at once see that the division by divine will of 
the population of Indin into four principal castes is, to least of it, puerile hi the extreme, and 
cannot for a moment be taken into serious consideration. The justification for this belief 
in divine interference is found in the Pmoo-MMa, one of the latest hymns found in the Vcdlc 
collection. 11 Caste, we are told, did not exist in the primitive society of Vedie times, though 
the conditions out of which it in all probability arose were already present, In the Pvrvta- 
Web we read that when the Puru$a was created, the Rr&hmanu issued from his month, the 
Kgatriya from his arms, the Vaisyn from his thighs, and the fnidrn from his feet- 1 * The 
firsf three —the priests, the warriors and the farmers—were believed to be the Aryans and 
were twice-born : whereas the Sfidras alone were once-born, liable to various disabilities, and 
wore the slaves of the other three. 13 Moreover, Manu, the ancient Hindu lawgiver, adds 
that when these four castes were created, special duties were laid to each and all of them. 
The BrAhnmna’s duty was to teach, study, sacrifice for himaelf and for others, and to receive 
and give alms. To the Ksatriyns the duties of protecting their fellow beings, of study Lug, 
of giving aims, of sacrificing, and nf keeping away from sins were allotted, The Vuiavns 


* Stanley Rice, " Th* OrigiTi of CcmW* The AHsUic Hmew t xsv (ID2flj F Nat, 8j> 82, 

* Stanley Rice, lee. cU. t p. 1QI. 

S. Bnimerje*. "Cmto and Democracy." Orix {Journal of the International University Club], 
vol. ip No. 1 (Washington, P-C.. June ]ffi*fl) F |j, 2, 

* ftrnile Bta*rt, let C?a*fti# dan* flrntr, p. S7 F quotad by B. Bonnerjo& t L'EthtiaLxjir du Bentpifc. 
ParU* 1927, p. 12. Compart! othrr authorities cited in ihtt latter work, 

J "> E. Wft*u*ffis4irek< The Hi*tory of Human MafTia&t,* {Xew York, 1922), v<jL ii P p, 
n Muir,, Original Sanikrit Tt£l* Ofl the Orujin and HiMor\j of the PeapU of India, Londan, SS4 

voJ. L pp. 15G, 137, ^ J 

12 I*' A A Mmsdonnolt* Fodw MtfMogf [GrundrUt det Indo afuebm Phi&dopky Strwbtifg, 1897 f 
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had to look after the cattle, give alms, sacrifice* study, and employ themselves in trade and 
business. Lastly, the Siittras had only one duty a Mat ted to them* v%z mi to serve the other 
three w ithout complainL 

That occupation or* as some would have it, integrity of life had some part. In the determi¬ 
nation of an individual's caste seems also to be a reasonable supposition in the light of certain 
texts in the ancient books. Nnhu$a t who had been condemned to take the form of a serpent* 
asks YudhL^kira the question: 11 Who is a Br&hmana, and what is the object of worship ? ” 
YudM^tbira replies :. u The man in whom are seen truth, liberality* patience, virtue, inno¬ 
cence* devotion and compassion—ho is a Brahma na according to religious traditions. 1 The 
serpent answers : 11 But m Sfidma also we meet with truth* liberality p calmness, innocence* 
harmless ness n and compassion, O Yudhisthira/* The sage replies: Whenever a Sudra 

has any virtuous characteristics and a Br&hmana lacks it* that Sudra will not really be a iSudra, 
nor that Brahmnm a Brkbmana, The man in whom this virtuous character is seen is a 
Bmhtmnn, and the man in whom it is not seen is a Sudra/ 1 The serpent proceeds : “ If 
you regard him only as a Brahmans * whom his conduct makes such, then caste is of no avail 
until deeds are superadded to it.** Thus pressed, Yudhis&hira admits the confusion* * of 
castes in the actual world, ami concludes that good cojidtm t a ud ftdfilmcnt of prescribed cert mo¬ 
nies are alike neecssiiry.^ In another place Muir says : M There is no difference of castes. 
The world having been at first created by Brahma, entirely Brail mimic. became separated 
into castes in consequence of works/' w Again, Bbrgm being asked what constitutes caste, 
replies : bi He who is pure, consecrated by the nature and other initiatory ceremonies, who 
duly studies the Veda, practises the six kinds of work, and the rites of purification, w ho eats 
of offerings, is attached to his religious teacher, is constant in austerities, mid is devoted to 
truth, is called a B rib in ana. He who is unclean r is addicted constantly to all kinds of food* 
performs all kinds of work, Las abandoned the Veda* and is destitute of pure observances is 
called a fiftdr*/* 11 At the present day, however, the occupational theory has very little of 
support. BrAhmanas, for instance, arc found following all kinds of professions* as also trade 
and even the sale of liquor and leather goods which arc theoretically restricted to the Sun pi 
and CumAr castes respectively, * p But thorn are exceptions, e.g. 7 on the Malabar coast, whore 
the Xamputiri Brahmanu is still very particular as to the way in which he earns his living, 
and proscribes numerous occupations, of which teaching is one. In some parts a man is 
brought to book if he neglects certain socio-religious observances, such as giving bis daughter 
in marriage before she attains the age of puberty* investing his sou with the sacred thread, 
or performing the irdddha ceremony. But in others these matters are not regarded as 
concerning any one but himself. *8 

The second hypothesis of the stomatological basis of the division into caste arose, as we 
have seen* from a wrong interpretation of the use of the Sanskrit word wry* meaning 
1 colour/ In the ancient books of the Hindus society was divided into Bra hm arias, Kestri- 
™ Vaieyaa and Sudres. The priesthood and its duties, legal and educational authority 
are reserved to the Brabmanas; military service to the Ksatriyas s cattle-breeding, agri¬ 
culture and trade to the Vaisyas; and all kinds of menial work to the Sudras, Of the four* 
the first named are described m white, the second red, the third yellow, and the fourth black. 
Partisans of the Aryan theory have coked upon this description to prove their origin, and have 
interpreted the epithet * white ' of the JMkitmuas as referring to their ^ucasian^aainitieH. 

" i* Tb0 w£Pn i cm^km h tignificoftt for It show* that even in th&w d*yn die Mte tywtem wo* 


ff iU nflAlHUiOili __ ^ „ _ + ^ ini 

13 j$imuiwiEC<t from J- Muir, Oriyinot $ono*rit Texls, vol. I, fp. 133 138. 

l« J. Muir, Onjinnl Texts, vol. ». p* 140- 

IT Snnimari».L from J- Muir. Oriyirml'Sitnakrit TrxiS, vol. i, p. H-. 

H F \ Gait in General Brport of the Cttuwt of Imtia, 1011 (London, 1910. P- 388 | 490, The 
uf B.n^.1 performnny .1* monu*l. und« i *M»*3iy apenkmg, U»y arc C coka. 
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But they arc at a loss to explain the epithet * red * of the Kastman. Although finch is the 
description of the four castes, there m no passage in the Sanskrit Indies which expressly says 
that the * black f people were non - Ary ana; neither are we told that the former three mr* 
Arvime. This interpretation of the word 1 white 1 has caused great amusement to ode recent 
author, who writes : “ Wmn man fahauptet* dm$ die Farbe der Brahrmnen mine 

eumpdisehe Afjinitdt verrate f mid die dunkh Far fa des Sudra teinen auiochthonen Ur sprung, 
dannfragi es sich, une die Tote Farbe das Ksatriya und die gdbz Farfa dt t# Yaixtja za trilaren isi, 
1st tci dm rotfarbigm Kmtriyas vidteicM an did BotMute Amerikas und hei dm gdfan Vaisyas 
an dir, 31ongoten zu l Oder shatdie Hindu# sin Kmgfomzmt der fakannUn BLCMES- 

Each" schen Mensehenrassen ? Dkjenigsn edso, die hehanjticn, dm# das indisehe Kaatemresen 
An/ einen Rassenunterschied skh prundef, vermugen far die Existent dtr faiden anderen Farbcn 
{rot und gdh) kdnertei ErHdrung bsixidrringen*' w As to the Mongoloid clement among 
the Hindus, proofs hare been adduced to show that it undoubtedly exists; 80 and this is 
especially the ease in the eastern province*, where for centuries the people have come into 
contact with the Burmese and the Chinese. 

The colour differences ascribed to the four caste* are better explained in this manner. 
The Bmhmanas were regarded as white because of the superiority of their avocations and the 
supposed purity of their lives; 11 the K^atriyos as red because being warrior* they shed 
blood and tfbeause of their fiery nature ; the Vai&yos as yellow because they handled yellow 
gold in the pursuit of trade and also because agriculture in which they extensively engaged 
suggested the vision of ripe, golden corn. The Sudros were painted black on account of their 
occupations ; as the servitors of the other castes they performed dirty and menial work. The 
differences of colour, according to this explanation, became merely symbolic of the respective 
occupations of the castes. 

In the dawn of Hindu civilisation there were but two castes, the conquerors and the 
conquered. In the opinion of Muir and other authorities the Aryans found themselves a 
conquering white minority among the subject dark-skinned population, whom they graci¬ 
ously considered as the personification of all the vices. In the sacred books of the Hindus 
frequent mention is made of the black skins. In the S\g Feda, Indra, the sky god* is con¬ 
stantly invoked by warriors, and as a great god ol battle lie is more often called upon than 
any other deity as the helper of the Aryan races in their conflict w ith earthly enemies, and in 
subjugating the black-skins.* 1 But, as we have said before, the Siiflras, in spite of their 
black colour, arc never mentioned m non-Aryans. If their black skins alone were sufficient 
to class them as non-Aryans, then it would also be evidence of the non-Arran origin o! the 
Vaisyaa and the K^alriyas, who are described respectively os yellow and red* The onlv 
distinction made in the ancient books was that the learned were called Arya and the savage 
aborigines and the illiterate wore designated Dosya. 

(To fa continued.) 

IS BhuptAijfftiiAlb Da iU. **Da* indkuhs Hast onsy Htom/ ! Anthro^ X mu (1011), ji. U7, **U 
it is alfiruipd that tlio white colour of Iho bnWmmrui. rovmh bis European allhiity, cuid iho ilark colour of the 
8Odra \ua aboriginal origin, then the question arkca ah lo how th& red colour of the K*aLtriyas is to be tx- 
pJaiosd. With regard to tho rod complcxioncd K*attriyna aru we to think of the r&Lxkim of America, 
und with reaftrd to the yellow Vitsyna* of the Mongolians ? Or, are the If indtm a mixture or well known 
race* of men of Blmnenbach I Those, therefore. who assert that iho Indian caste system <a ba*o& on a 
racial difierenco ate unable to find any explanation tot tho omieqee of the other two colour* frod and 
yellow V* 

a B. Boniwriea, L'Ethnohgte du Bc*ffate ¥ I’hrig, 10^7. p. XII ; Appendix B, So. 2. 

»i In Oldenburg white u the colour of innocence {L, Btrockerjan referred to by 0. Bonnorica A 
Ditfiortary o/ Supcrwtiiionj and MgtMogg [London. ID^Sj, p, 2S$ f v>v. M Vthhe 

at #0 r«To, m r 30 « ; h m viti | A, A. iUedonnoll, Vtdk Mpfahn (StiH^burg, lMl), p. 63 . 
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H S, THOME IN CIYITATE IOTHABIS 3 
By Toe Rev, H, HOSTEX, !j,J. 


Mr, X, K. Joseph asks (OdfAoIie Fegieter, S. Thome, April 1030, p, 23} what, we have to 
think of Iotbabits, which in the Code* Fitldensis of the famous MS, of the Latin Diatessaron, 
written for, and corrected hy Victor, Bishop of Capua, in 546 A.D., is given in tho entry of 
St. Thomas’ death. Tho words cited arc: Thomas in India Civitafe Jothalns. Is lothabis, 
he asks, at Mylapore or at some place in North India t 

We answer that the presumption is in favour of Mylapore, whatever the spelling 
of the Codex may be. As we cannot twist the tradition away from the tomb at 
Mylapore, we have rather to twist tho unknown name Iotbabis in such a way as to 
satisfy Mylapore. 

But, first of all, we should like to know where Mr. T. K. Joseph gets his information 
from. The Caihdic Encydopcedia, New York, s.f. Tatian, says that the Codex Fuideutie of 
tho DiaUsearon is of about 545 a.d, Satisfied with the date 546, we should like to know 
who was responsible for deciphering the name from the CWsr, as even the slightest difference 
of reading might greatly operate in favour of Mylapore. If the reading were possibly SoILabis 
or KoUiabis, Soahabis, Koshabis, we would at once think of Shola, Kolha, Soeha, Kesha 
(Coromandel). If it were Molhabis, we would think of Molhabur, Melcpoor (1330). Mybpore. 
Wo have still to account for the name Lapis applied by a Flemish sailor to Mylapore about 
1302 a.d. Could that have come from the ending of some name like lotliabis. lolhabis, 
lolhapis f Or havo we in it only the ending lapur of Mayilapur ! If the name were legible 
as Calhabis, Kalhabis, Colbabia, Kolhabis, we could compare it with the forms of Calaminn, 
j.o,, Kalamcne, Karamcnu (Pseudo-Hippo!ytus), Kalamite (Peeudo-Dorotheus), (.alumina 
(Pseudo-Jerome or Bseudo-Sophroiuiis), Calaminn (St. Isidore of Seville, bom about 360, died 
636), Calaminn, (Brit. Mus. Syr. Add. Cod. 17103, fol. 80, of the year S74), Calamina (Barhe- 
hraeiis, thirteenth century), Kalaiuina (Anonymous Greek writer, published with the writings 
of Oecumenius), Calamia (Bede, the Venerable !), 


In case Iotbabis has been correctly read from the Codex Ftdtkn&is, there remains the 
possibility that the name was misspelt on the port of the scribe of that Codex or on the part 
of some earlier scribe. 


Why does Mr. T. X, Joseph tell us that Iotbabis is earlier oven than the Greek writings 
of the seventh century which mention Calamfna ? “ No writer that we can name or date 
iwfore the seventh century, if so early, wakes mention ol Ca lamina, ' (W. R. Philipps, l*d. 
AtU,, 1003, p. 148.) This appears to 1m Mr. Joseph’s authority. He assumes it proved that 
Pseudo-Hippolytus, Pseudo-Dorotheas, Pseudo-Jerome or Pscudo-Sophrenius, are of the 
seventh century, i.e., neither later nor earlier. Philipps does not mean that. We can say that 
these writings might 1 m of the seventh century, or earlier or later. We Bud Calaminn in a Latin 
writer, St. Isidore of Seville, lie fore 636. We find it in several Greek writers whose- dates 
are not fined. Wo find it in two Syrian writers, one of tho ninth century, the other of the 
thirteenth. Shall wo imagine that the Syrian writers took it from the unidentified Greek 
writers or the Laliua I The presumption is that the Greek and Latin writers had it from the 
Syrians, who were nearer India. That being so, and the tradition being whot it is, the 
presumption is that Calamina refers to Mylapore: also that the spelling is nearer te Cakmma 
or Mylapore than Iotbabis, unless all are names for the same place; also, that it must lit 
possible to fix Calamina and Iotbabis on the ancient toponomy for Mylapore or its district, 
‘Coromandel,’ or 1 Kammanal ’ (‘ black aand/ a village on the coast north of Madras), has 
a fair chance of satisfying the requirements of Calamina. Mr. Joseph preferei to explain 
Calamina as meaning Chinnamahd (the Little Mount) of Mylapore, I shall not here discus* 
thy merits of Coromandel or Karumanal in preference to Chinnanifllfti. Barhcbraeua, who 
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apeabi of Calamina, connects St, Thomas' martyrdom on a mountain of India, at Calami on, 
vary muck in the Mine wav as the Malabar tradition relate* it now in connection with 
Cbifinamaifli. Barbebraeoa 1 mountain of India, at Cahminn, lias therefore every chance of 
being the Little Mount at Mylapore, in Coromandel. In fart, a Syrian writer, Mar Solomon 
of Feroth-Maiskan (Basra 1). writes, C. 1222 A.D, (and therefore an appreciable time before 
Marco Polo and Barhebr&eus). that, according to some, St. Thomas was buried at Mahluph, 
a city in the land of the Indians, while, according to others. Habban the merchant brought 
his hixly and laid it in Ede*a&. Granting that Habban brought the l>ody to Edessa, we 
should think that even those who in Mesopotamia agreed about Habban and EdcsMi made 
Habban bring the body of St. Thomas from Mahluph, while the others held it was still at 
Mahluph. But for the first letter, lothftbia might be compared with Mahluph, Malhuph, 
How, we ask, whether the presumption for the Calami tin of the Syrian writer Barhebraeue be 
not that it is the same place as the Mahluph of the earlier Syrian writer. Mar Solomon. 
And, on phonetic grounds only, could Mahluph, be other than Mylapore ! It cannot be 
other, considering that in 1222 the Malabar tradition, i.e., that St. Thomas was buried at 
Mylapore, could not be different from what it was in Marco Polo’s time f 1203), and therefore 
in BwrhebraciiH’ time. Sir Johnde MaundeviJk (fourteenth century ) calls Calamye, the place 
of St. Thomas' tomb, a place in Mabaron (i.e., on ihc Coromandel Coast}, that is, Mylapore. 
How long before 1222 had it been eaid in Mesopotamia that Thomas wa- at first buried 
at Mahluph (Mylapore} l And how long before Barhebracu; had the Syrians of Mesopota¬ 
mia, seeking Thomas at Calamina, been directed to Mylapore by the Christians in Maiabar l 
Waa it different for the pilgrims from Mesopotamia who, about £fi4, recking St, ‘I komas in 
India, asked where was the Cakmiiui of their Syriac I woke 1 Could it have been different 
for the embassy of Alfred the Great (81)3 a.d.}, which came to India, to St. Thomas and 
St, Bartholomew, and returned successful ? 

If Calamina and Mahluph can both refer to Mylapore, are we asking too much by seeking 
to identify both Calamina and lothabis with Mylapore T 

Wc need not uso in our discussions the name Bcthuiuab of the Arab travellers (ninth 
century). Their Bcthumah was apparently not the house of Thomas ” at Mylapore. 
Personally, I have never argued from that name in my disquisitions. It is different 
when we find Dair Thuma (Thomas' Monastery) applied by the Syrians to a place in 
India, along the sea, "in the black island" and near to Milon, who*#! inhabitants 
Ashed pearls. 

I have argued that the Huif Or Hulfa, which we find in medieval German accounts of 
St. Thomas’ Ptmio, is to lie compared with Mahluph, which by metathesis gives Haholph, 
and that the name Hull, Hulfa. goes back to the account of Ihc Indian Bishop who, coming 
from the town where was St, Thomas’ tomb, appeared at Rome, about U22 a.d., or a oen- 
tury earlier than Mar Solomon. Let it not be said that Half, Hulfa represents Urf* (Edessa). 
That Indian Bishop said of the place where St, Thomas was buried that the king had given 
St. Thomas possession of the town. Now, that same tradition turns up at Mylapore in con¬ 
nection with Mylapore in 1348 (John do Marigtiolli). and in 1523, when the Portuguese settled 
at- Mylapore, he,, after u break of several decodes in the Christian occupation of Mylapore. 
The persistence of such a tradition at Mylapore:, whatever the value or meaning of the state¬ 
ment it contains, is not accidental. That tradition must have been an old one at Mylapore 
even in 1122, say a centuries-old tradition, since it could remain the name from 1122 to 1523, 
or during tour centuries. In that caw, the tradition at Mylapore in 1122, that St. Thomas 
had diet) there and that hia tomb was there, wna also centuries old here in India. This would 
cosily bring us to the ninth century, in which Mr. Joseph is ready to place the church and cross 
of St. Thomas’ Mount, Mylapore. That church was hut the second church at Mylapore: 
Cor in 1348 rlc Mnriguolli mentions as built by St. Thomas, at Mylapore, a second church 
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other than the one of the tomb, which itself was alto said to have been hidit £fc> Thomas 
The second church mentioned by dc Marignolli Has evidently tho church on St. Thomas 
Mount, Wo have no allusion to a third church, at Little Mount, before or at the Portuguese 
advent. Having gone so for, we ask where was tho church and monastery of wonderful 
sisc atnl beauty, with the tomb where St, Thomas first rented hero in Indio, of which Gregory 
of Tours heard from the pilgrim Theodore {before 3B2). Can it have tern elsewhere than at 
Mylapore 1 Let Mr. Joseph, running away from Calamimi, by him placed in the seventh century, 
and from his Chinnaumki, place it in Maxdai's territory, and let him place Mazdai’s territory 
near Gondophart's', somewhere in North India. Between the seventh century {600-700), or 
between the ninth century (300-900), and 565-592 a. n., he must destroy the church, monastery 
and tomb in that Mazdai territory of his, construct at Mylapore a false tomb of St. Thomas, 
and erect near it a church, traditionally said to have been built by St. Thomas; also a monas¬ 
tery; also, on St, Thomas' Mount, a second church, likewise supposed traditionally to have 
been Wilt by St. Thomas; within the same period {51*5-592 a.p. ninth century), nay from the 
seventh century, lie must attach to Chinnnmalni the name of Calamina and the tradition that 
St. Thomas was killed on it. How for is the seventh century (600-700) removed from the tomb, 
the monastery and church of great size and beauty of which Gregory of Tours wrote before 
i Moreover, Mr. Joseph must shift to Mylapore from his Mazda! territOTy between the 
seventh century, or between tlm ninth century, and 565-092, the pilgrimage to the tomb of 
St. Thomas which existed in 565-592. Could that have teen done 1 Did Malabar not protest l 
Did not Syria and Mesopotamia J Did not the Christiana of Ceylon l Did not the Chris¬ 
tians ol China ? If anyone protested, a pilgrimage ought to have continued to a Maztlai 
territory in the North of India between 565-592 a.d. and the seventh or ninth century. There 
is no trace of t hat. We take it then that there were no protests, because t here was no shifting 
ot a pilgrimage, tomb, church and monastery from North India to Mylapore, and that Mazda!s 
territory was not in North India, but at Mylapore, Mylapore was in poesession even in 
505-502*. Therefore, its ohurdi and monastery of great size near the tomb in 565-502 went 
bask several centuries again; also its pilgrimage, We oomc to the Indian monastery of St, 
Thomas With about 200 monks ill the time of Ziuloc(fourth century, say, between 350-300 a.®.). 
It was near Milon, the inhabitants of which fished pearls. We take it that Mi ton is Mylapore, 
as Meilan was in 1340. Where will Mr. T. K. Joseph reasonably try to place Zadoe s monos- 
tery t And what more do we want, even if wc had never beard of Zadoe s monastery of 
St. Thomas ? Mr. Joseph has himself shown, satisfactorily enough, that there were Chris¬ 
tians in South India and in Malabar about 290-315. When the Paatio was written (before 
600 a.D.) there was atill in India, at Andmnopolis where had taken place the marriage-feast, 
i.o., at Granganore, according to the Malabar tradition, the sec of St,Thomas the Apostle and 
the Gatholic faith. I am satisfied that Andranopolis was Granganore, and that, as the PdMio 
says, a great people bail been there gained over to Christ. With these many Christiana in 
Malabar and the see of a Bishop at Granganore from the time of the Apostle, con any one 
seriously contend that the Malabar tradition* about -Mylapore went wrong during the Unit 
six centuries ! Or that, having been right for a Slazdai territory in the North during the 


first six centuries, it went wTong during the next six ! 

The old texts (Acts, dt 31iracuiis, Pa*tio), for from forbidding us to place Mazda i a terri¬ 
tory at Mylapore, invite us to place it there in preference. In fact, once we have understood 
that Andrenopolis is Granganore, and that the Malabar tradition is a sufociently safe guide 
in thin matter and in others, wo cannot seek Mazdai’s territory elsewhere than at Mjla- 
T»re as wo are then forced to admit from the earliest literature that St. Thomas lust journey 
was from Granganore to Mazdai's court. We do not understand how Mr. Joseph, who is 
soared to identify Calamina with Ckmnamalai from tho seventh century, and therefore toplace 
l tomb of St. Thomas at Mylapore from the first mention of Calamina,should seek toplace 
Mazda is territory, Iotbabis, and Zadoe’a monastery of St. Thomas near Milon, elsewhere 
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than at Mylapore. Let us not forget that the agreement between Latin Greek and Syrian 
writers for Ca lamina. postulates a Calamina much earlier than the first dated or discovered 
mention of the name, and that therefore some of the undated references to it may lx* greatly 
older than the seventh century. Be (’slaniinti ever so much older than the seventh century, 
there is Mr. Josephs identification of Colnmina with Chinnatnalai and mm with oromun- 
tli-| or KatUBttuL If Mr. Joseph is not satisfied that Iothahis shonkl be tty In pore. he 
must find it somewhere near the sea in North India : for the Syriac Breviary, n respectable 
authority of undoubted antiquity, places St. Thomas lent and resting-place near the sea. 
Mylapore satisfies that condition, and Mr. Joseph l«>ks in vain for a Iothahis along the* sea 
in North India. The Coda Fuldemis does not say that Majdai a territory was in North 
India or that it touched on the sea. 


Let us now see whether we cannot mate an advance with the St. Thomas question m 
other directions. 

Could people in Malabar throw light on & purse of St- Thomas, which wag always full 
Of monev. a bowl always full of food, a staff with which he had nothing to fear, and a sandal 
with which he could transport himself in a moment to whatever place he Liked ! I believe 
I have found a reference to these four magical articles and to St- Thomas m a Hindu book 
studied at Bettiah, Champurun District, by a Capuchin missionary to 1M Th staff of 
St, Thomas ifl know n in the Mylapore and Malabar Christian folklore. With it he struck the 
rock at Chinnamalai and caused the perennial spring to flow. 1 do not know of any Malabar 

legends about St. Thomas’ sandals. From the Passio we understand that, like his pallium 
and colabium, they would not lie w orn out before his death. Those of St. Bartholomew had 
Lasted 2fi years, as had his cloak and coiobium ; they did not grow old. In China a certain 
Tamo is represented os creasing a river or the sea on a stalk of wheat; he has a staff over 
Iris shoulder, and a sandal hanging from the staff. In 1613, the China Christ ions o! Tcoduc 
[more correctly Icndo, i.e„ India (?), according to the old Syriac books then m Malabar: were 
said to lie Still' in possession of a shoe or slippers {sic) of St, Thomas. 1 understand that they 
represented St, Thomas with a shoe. That shoe or slipper (in the singular) helps us to identify 
Tamo with Thomas. Others had identified him heretofore with Thomas w ithout the help 
of the text about the shoe. Tamo also wears a rosary. Also known in China is a certain 
LJodhi-Tamo, the son of a South Indian king, who came to China with nothing but hm paint 
(begging-bowl) and his fl&bcllum; also, a foreigner from Syria, whence Lad come the 
Luminous Religion, who brought to China only his rice-bow lnnd his vestments. Tamo,Bodhi- 
Trvmo and the foreigner appear to be St. Thomas. Now for the magical pume of St.Thomas. 
In Central India, i,e., about Malwa and Bundelkhand, people who are not now Christian* 
have tattoo-marks of many kinds of cresses, some indubitably Christian in shape, one of 
which ia colled a purse ; another name for such a cress is 1 the flower of the lac-insect, where 
the lac-inswet points to Jesus, Another tattoo-mark, showing a cress within a circle, 
winch is worshipped by two peacocks, and is called a sweetmeat, must be compared with 
the Bread of Tuma (Thomas), known in Manchuria, where it is formed and baked like a 
head ora hand, " because Tuma hod been martyred whilst preaching, and as an atonement 

for sin/* 


Why should we not gradually bring Ch ina into Line with India and Malabar ? Chinese 
atill come on pilgrimage to the tomb at Mylapore in 1500. The Tartars who did die same in 
1340 must have been Chinese. And now wts learn from Godinho de Eredia (1013) that the 
Chinese of Chinch CO (Fukhien), of whom there was a colony at Malacca, were descended from 
the Tochari or Ohorii of Pliny, people settled between tho Caspian nnd Turkestan, among 
whom there must have been Christians in the first centuries. 

Why is thore a hare in the sun or moon, as l saw in the paintings or carvings of some 
churches in Malabar ? I do not now recollect whether the hare was in the sun or to the 
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moon. I iseolkcfc ho was in one of tho two. Is n lisue supposed to be in the stm and a dow 
in the moon, as in the case for North Asia l What does the bare and the dove tymbolize iit 
Malabar f In Egy pt we find both aa Christian symbols in the first centuries. The dove 
would naturally symbolise everywhere among Christians the Holy Spirit, Why should the 
ha to not symbolize Christ t In the West tho Easter hare lays the Easter egg*, and on Easter 
Day tho sun is believed to take three leaps on rising. We read of a ban' guiding Kan in hk a 
to the Shepherd's tower, and of Krishna, incarnated as a beggar, which event was comme¬ 
morated on the moon, where Oriental eyes still see the hare stirring the elixir of Immortality. 
The story of the hare in connection with Krishna only adds to the likelihood that the Krishna 
story is mostly copied from the story of Christ. One of tho Bettish books sap that Krishna 
was born in tho kingdom of Kans, and that the capital of Kan a was at Mylapore. Replace 
KtiDisft by KaUar (Augustus), and you have a confusion between Thomas at Mylapdit and 
Christ, The death of Krishna by a hunter shooting him with an arrow in mistake for a dwr 
ie the death of Thomas, shot by a hunter with an arrow in mistake lor a peacock. 

Does Mu Labor know the symbol of the anchor and the Twin Fish ? What do the Twin 
Fish represent in ilulabar, if the symbol is known there, say as a tattoo-mark ? 1 believe 

that the Twin Fish, widely known in China, Japan and Korea, appear* in tattoo-marks in 
Central India, It would not be difficult to connect with it St. Thomas. Christ's Twin. 

Docs Malabar know any legend representing St, Thomas as the conqueror of a dragon 
near tho sea, ns a Nag&rjuim ? Or a legend in which St. Thomas or some other saint is locked 
up in an iron tower in the sea l Or a legend in which St, Thomas or some other saint opens 
tho iron tower in tho sea by Casting against the door grains of mustard-seed 1 In the West 
there is a story of the boy Joseph looked up by his father Braudyn in a room or prison of stone 
and mortar ; Jesus, coming to his help, found a little hole, and, bidding the boy to take bold 
of his finger, he drew the boy out, “ over to be with Jesus," 

We have also in the Bettiah books tho story of Vikramfiditya, in whose reign Sshahani 
was born of a virgin. Sahaboni s story is modelled on that of the Gospel of the Infancy of 
Jesus, arid it is said that VikramAditya offered to yield his empire to Safcatani. A contest 
arose between them. They agreed that of the two, he would reign who would issue alive 
from a stone room after six months. At the end of six months, during which eaeh was abut 
up in a stone room, Suhabani was alone found alive, and he began foreign, Sahabani is Jesus, 
and the Vitram&dityn of this legend can be no other than Emperor Augustus. 

There is also a legend from the Coromandel Coast about a tree which rose from the ground 
with the sun in the morning, reached up to heaven at noon, and was again Hush with the 
ground at sunset. Vikramftditya (this time nut Augustus, but Jesus) resolved to take his 
Hat on it one morning. At noon, having reached tho sun. he asked as his boon a thousand 
years of reign, and obtained his request, When hack on the ground at sunset, his brother 
Betti (other texts have Ball) advised him to sit on his throne only six months every year, 
so as to reign two thousand jtare. This story appears to come from tho I ibamtftlityti-cha- 
ntra, but it is a Christian legend, well known in tho days of Marco Polo, who eayu that what 
in tho West was the Dry Tree (Arbre Sec) was in the East thu Tree of tho S«n (Arbre Sol), 
M arcu Polo docs not, however, toil us the stoiy or legend connected with the tree of the Sun, 
but wo find that the legend of the Arbre See and tho legend of Vikramuditya about the tree 
of the Slid ore !*>tb based on texts of the Ohl and the New Testament. What does Malabar 
know in this connection, and about the brother of ViksamMitya T 1 have some idea that 
he is St. Thomas, and that the Tree of the Sun with VLknunAditya i* figured on undated 
coinage said to como from Avauti or Ujjjain, 

Let the Christian folklore of Malabar bo questioned on these points. Wc may find in 
it the corroboration of our suspicions, that much which is regarded as Hinduism and 
Buddhism is embedded Christianity, 
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Our nomad Gujare arc supposed to be responsible for the Christian traces in the story 
of Krishna, or for having spread the story over India, Why not, and why might the Krishna 
story not be regarded as a perversion of the Gospel of the Infancy of Christ ? It is not, any. 
hoar, more remarkable that Christos should have become Krishna than that Krishna should 
be pronounced and written in the form Kristo in Bengal. 

The Gujare were not all nomads. They were a settled community in Guj&r&t, Gujrat 
and Gujranwala, and, if they arc the Guar or Cure of Persia, i.o., the Georgians, a most war¬ 
like race scattered In many parts in the North-East of Asia from early times, we expect 
them to have had a smattering of Christianity from the first centuries. In fact, they must 
have been among the White Huns or Ephthalite Huns who invaded India in the ?iith century. 
Else, how did they give their name to various parts of India f The Holland ists postulate n 
Georgian original for the legend of Bari a am and Josaphat. Now, scholars will be surprised 
to hear that in 1713 Fr. Ippolyto Dcsideri, S.J., reports that at Alunudabad, tho ancient 
capital of Gu jar fit, the tomb of Barlaam and Joe* phut was visited in pilgrimage by Christians 
and non-Christians. Fr. Manoel de Figueiredo, S.J., e&y* the same about 1735, Both 
Fathers had passed through Ahmadabad on their way to Agra, They do not connect the 
tomb with any Christian Church ; and, though we know them w as an Armenian and an Abyssi¬ 
nian Church at Ahmadabad in the time of Tavernier, we cannot lie sure that the tomb of 
Burlaaw and Josaphat was shown in one of those two churches. The tomb may very well 
have been in the possession of people once Christians, but no longer Christians in 1713. We 
are told by Friar Jordanus (before 1330) that in Lessor India (which comprised Gujar&t) there 
were to be found here and there people calling themselves Christians, but not baptised, and 
knowing nothing of Christianity, who said that Thomas the Great was Christ. Were they 
perhaps Kristi unites f Or people who attributed to Christ (Krishna) one of the many ver¬ 
sions of the death of Thomas, and instead placed Christ ’s (Krishna's) birthplace at Mvlapore i 

It is said that the story- of Josaphat is a Christianized version of the legends of Buddha, 
as even the name Josaphat (Joasaph, Bud&sif, Budsalf, Boddhi-sattva) would show-. On 
the other hand, previous scholars did not know of the tomb of Barl&am and Josaphat claimed 
by Ahmadabad in 1713, They ought to be able to explain how that tomb came there, or a 
claim to haring it there. The legend of Bartonm and Josaphat states that yeara after their 
death their bodies were brought to India and that their grave became renowned for miracles. 
That legend also speaks of St, Thomas' death in India, of the many inhabitants of India con¬ 
verted by the Apostle who were living Christian lives, and of the many anchorets and monks 
living in India, who had been formed on the pattern of those of Egypt. Now, if the legend 
is laid in the reign of King Abonner in the third or fourth century, we find that indeed there 
were many Christian monks in India in the fourth century, as is shown by the Indian monas¬ 
tery of St. Thomas and its 300 monks between 360 and 400 a,d,, and by texts in St. Jerome's 
writings. At the beginning of the ecventb century we get the legend uf Barium and Job* 
pfaat in a Greek text. Can we still be so sure that the priority for the stories in the 
legend of Barioom and Josaphat belongs to the legend of Gautama Buddha ? Or that if 
an earlier legend of Gautama Buddha was utilised for the story of Barlaam and Josaphat 
the entire story with the names Barlaam, Josaphat and Abcnner, is fanciful T Might the 
story of Joseph and his father Braudyn, which I referred to above, be only a veraion of the 
legend of Josaphat kept in close confinement by his father Abenner ! 

I do not see how we con explain the tattoo-marks of Christian creases in Malwa and 
Bundelkhand without bringing in the Gujare or the Ephthalite Hun*, who in ihoeisthconturv 
settled in Malwa. 3 
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gineo CoL Janus Tod completed—just a century 
ago—bid i mm ortal work, fAc AftHttij 0«d Anti'ftiiit* 
vj Rajasthan, enormmif strides Ka^ti been rnadfl 
in the critical study of Indian history **d, besides 
the discovery end publication of further historical 
and other record a vast quantity of epigmphicai 
and numismatic material Sum becomo #vaikbifl t 
TotJ, in the absence of these sources Of knowledge, 
wae dependent upon local tradition^ auqb archive* 
ae imd been preserved in tha Butte* and, more 
particularly, upon the bardic chronicles * w1imIi t 
aa Mnhttmabopaidhyiya G* H. 0]M lias thewu p only 
began to be recorded after the gixteenth century of 
the Vikrninft Bam vat and abound in error's. Tlies# 
old chronic lord Iintl no knowledge u I correct chrono¬ 
logy, and Tod had no means of teeLing and correcting 
their assertions, to which libs eloquent pen added a 
warrant of authenticity. The time wo a ripe for 
rewriting the story told in the fascinating pages of 
Tod; end It id forttmato that. the ia&k should have 
been undertaken by the present author, whose 
scholarly attainments And unique knowledge of the 
subject, acquired by lifelong research and stimulat¬ 
ed by personal iutcmt In the lead and people, 
render him pre-eminently qua! ifled for the work. 
The ertore in the bardic noommtg. well na in 
vernacular conipiJfltkms of moru recent date, have 
now been indicated and corrected. The narratives 
of the Midiaiiimadiin htatoriand have been carefully 
examined and utilised where they afford relevant 
information, But the outstanding feature of this 
work is the nae that bfta been made Of atone end 
copperplate- inscriptions p so many of which have 
been discovered by the author himself, and some of 
which have net hitherto been edited or published. 

In the present fascicule, which is the third to be 
printed, we have the history of the premier state* 
Utiay&pur (begun in fuse. II) carried on from the 
time of the grant PtatApa iPratapflamha I) down 
to Hurt of Moh^rAu^ Sajiatoasimha, <«e., Irom tho 
roijm of Akbar to the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. The story of Prattp* and Um long and 
gallant struggle to preserve the Independence of 
his country is erne of the mwt absorbing in a history 
replete with striking episcdei s and our author dora 
iusiico to the subject. A full description ia given 
of iho fiercely contested battle fought near Haldl 
Chilt in 157G, when tho imperial forces under 
the famous Munaaimha wrowly escaped defeat, 
Tod had been raided to think that Salim (afterward.-* 
JahOngir} was in chief command of tho Mughal 
troop. MM, G- H. Ojbd points out that tho 
prince worf only six years old at the time He 
given reason for holding that very little advantage 
beerrad to tit* imperial side from their ultimate 


victory. a? indeed AkUr teem* to have recognized 
at tho time, whence his displeasure with MAda 
flhbhu. Among the moul impress ivo picture*? 
drawn by Tod is that of the physical hard&hipa 
and mental suffering endured by Prat Apn and 
bis family as they were hunted from one hiding 
place to another in the hills* how the brave ftfipA 
was Umu*»n*d by the ' J lamentation of his children 
for food* 11 and bow, his funds being exhausted, 
ho vaa unable further to stem the torrent of Mughal 
attacks and formed the resolution of abandoning 
Mew^r And ef leading hi? -Siiodiag So the Indus 
nnA there planting the crimson banner 11 an the 
insular capital of Scgdoi/ 1 when the noble devotion 
of his minister BhilmA 8 4h» who placed at his disposal 
Ibo accumulated wealth of a family that liacl for 
generations held the iij^t oUke in the state* enabled 
him to turn back and renew tho struggle with frc.:h 
rviieurces and energy. The MahilmnhopMhyay* 
fihowa that all this is largely hyperbole and partly 
imagination. He point# out that from Kumbha Igarb 
in the north to beyond R-Sabhadcvn hi tho south 
4a distance of acme DO milesh Anti from Dobkri 
in the e&afc to Sirohi in tho west (about 79 miles) 
tho country remained under Pr&lftpa*fl control- 
The talc of the Ruiiaia privations and penury bo 
pronounces to bo altogether baseless. giving detailed 
reason^ for his opinion. In tb* 5 c mattery ha 
thinks Tod must have been lukled try unraLLabLe 
hearsay. Tho account of Fratftpa'a reign conrhuJctr 
with an expression of regret tlmt up lo date no 
memorial should linvo bam erectod in Mewilr to 
the memory of go valiant and jmbriotic a HaMrimil. 

In apitc of Pratflpa^ misgivings, bin eon Amara^ 
slcalm continued tho Jitruggle for another savoritefen. 
or eighteen yearn against the Mumbai froopg, until 
in tfllG, with the co operation of Frinee Khurram* 
the memorable compromise was effected under which 
the MohAriW&a a cm Korn* was *ent to Jahiingir’a 
court* b* himself being exempted from attendance. 
The fact wng tliat* after constant fightnig with tho 
Mughal s fur 47 ye&re, the KHjpilfa bad become thin- 
n*d in Dumbem and w«ry of theatrugglo. In many 
families two generation#, in somo throe, had passed 
away in this warfare, and the feeling wm gaining 
ground that a truce should be called : but the eon* 
ditioruv attaching to submission to tho emperor and 
attendance at court deterred the proud Bisodiw from 
coming to tcnne. The Batdkra put their heads 
together with a view to Griding a way far peace with 
honour, some arrangement by which the MohAi^A 
would not be required to submit to tb* indignity of 
having to dance attendance at the Mughal court. 
They decided to approach Khurram! to aacertain if 
the attendance of the eldest eon* Kama, woul d be 
accepted, and fint of all to sound Kama aa In 
whether bo would consent to such a solution. Kama 
having agreed. Khunam was approached. The latter 
sent word Of the proposal to Jahangir, who apposi*. 
readily to have neatnied* granlingAhe Mahikun *i +l * 
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graeiou^ farm Am shat vnouM fairo.^ Thin 

Janndn Lh said to have been tlkkn by accum- 

1MHiieit by all She Bard&rv to the MdhAr^sV who 
moat reluctantly agreed to accept it r paying: 11 If thin 
bo the dr^Lro o| nil of yon* what van I + alone, do I' 15 
([?. 80S). Although by this settlement the MhIjii> 
rAuA!* jwtsonid honour wns not dbudly compromis¬ 
ed, ho realized that it a pelt * offender and f«| t it ht> 
bitterly that ho handed over tbo admin id ration of 
the slate t <3 Km-nih and retired to n life of aocltissoa 
its Ida [miner. M Tiroto* n a* eor author express it F 
* k appn>ximately 1050 yma slier Chihila not the 
end of the independence of " 

Ever #mce tWa time, it WOttid appear,. ±khurr&ni 
retaipetl feel in gw of warm Irkodihip tcinin^ Korun. 
Tratimnoy to this friendship U found oti pp r 824-^1. 
where wo ore told that during hbt rebeUkm a^aum, 
hi* fuller* and after hi* defeat at tidovhpur, 
Khurmin visited KnrOfi ftt Uriayepur on him way 
to JliyJu, and when leaving exchanged turban^ 
with Knr0u h whn deputed JlAja BbEmssiridia to 
accompany and help him. This k the + Rhim 
Singh p of wham we find frequent mention ilL the 
Muhanumubm Inatarj^ea Oo oqp of Kliumiiri^ mrsN.ii 
aetlco arid capable general#.. ThU frtemhhip with 
KAr^. however, did Mot petMd with liH ntqi # 
Jugut.siruluip or Ilia grandson. Baja. imhti L with 
whom strife occurred in the latter S Hirt of ShAh- 
jdiMti reign over the rtbuikliug of the fortLficstinns 
of Chltor, After Aunmgxebtt accession tho tension 
became worse. There were several rcasdn* for 
this* all of which hove been dearly fret forth by 
Our outlier On pjh M7-7th Atirati^h^ rancour 
wag aroused by being foiled in him desire to nmrry 
CbiLruumtij, the Ijuutiful sigier of Mftnnahiihp of 
Kiiangoflu Hk religious intolerance toward* the 
Hilldkif* wa# possibly aggravated by I hi#. At 
all event* about this time he puttied vigorously 
liig suicidal policy of destroying tempta and image* 
nnd of re-imposing oticl enforcing with the utmost 
rigour the intuiting and detested jizya tax—a policy 
tbaL imdmnliud the foundations of the Mughal em¬ 
pire-. and epemted jicrhojn more than noy other cauae 
towards its ultiruato disrupt ion. It vrfts the enforce- 
ment of thejViyn that led to the writing of the 
muarknble letter addressed to Aumngiob* which 
OmiD attributed Lo Jdpnuil^tmb of Jodhpur* and 
Tod to RApiaimha, and whkh Bir Jodmudh Sarknr 
think# waa written by SivajL IMM. G. H, GjhA dia- 
cuaaea the authoimhip of tlibs letter at noma length* 
and far t he rq&socm stated by him. conies lo the con¬ 
cilia ion that it wm* written by Rjijoi imho. ] n this 
eonnerioii he points out that RJuioftaiiiiJia may bo 
regarded as being at that time the chief of the IlAjptit 
r4jaa i r n atfmrfauciL at the Mughal rdurf + and no 
referred to eel die letter aa Hindman Id mukhiyi f. 

The neirt MaliArAnd ofapec ini note was Ama raaubtia 
If { 16B$« 1710}* who la mi d 1 remem be red in Mewiif 


respects Ihc modi intercdLug event of hu rule wm 
tlie forcible levy of conifibul ion# from hia people And 
the opprc^ion oei ihU account of the Bind** of whom 
Roroe 2.0PO Aroiaid ro ha^« committed gnJcide H hav 
ing fegartl to the prc-Hge po^iVaed by thia roate 
informer time* in Rajpiitiiua and western fndia. 

A new eluipler in the hiatory of Mewar open# 
with the rule of Jagaf^iriiliA II (1734-SIh From 
im lime ouwartln the fwwer ami influence of Mnrlf 
gradualy declined. The Marini# had Iwomo 
paramount In norlheru India and completely 
overawed the |Hip|>et empprorg of Delhi. Having 
exacted MffMlA from the weakling Muhniuinad 
Siiahi they noon Ijcgail to levy gflttlfibnttntia in 
the RajputiLoit htuics,, More than once the 
KAjpifiL prmees attempted to form a eoalition 
agatiigt this daugeti but without guecoss* owing 
to their mutiirvL dMeODtiottan In the quarrel over 
I he Jaipur apece^ion Ijctween ThArkiinha juul 
M4dhava#imha, thfi MahiirAnA unfortunately vailed 
in Holkar: and from that time nnwArd* the story 
U one contimiofti, record of MimUhii Inx^aeiou. 
plunder mid oppre=#joTt. The quarrels belwccii 
the RAJ pul *lntc4 ihem§e]ves fweAtne taorc frequent, 
WBskfifiing further their flower ftf reBi#f*nco h till 
tu the time of 3fahArAoA BbnEinfripfiha (ITT^-lgJS) 
we find MewAr and the neighlKiuring slatcg being 
laid waste by the armies of ^indhiyA and Holkar 
and the Fincliirl hordes in turn. There i# no 
reupLle from tbU turmoil till the British ultimately 
M&tiinc control. Irt From the time of Jdtraaunbji/" 
wTstr^ the MahAftnibopfidbyAytt, +l down to the 
lime of RAjasiihlka (approximately 45d yobr*} the 
rftjsa of ^Iflwar bad taught continuoualy with the 
Muh-immadim*,, yrt I lie power of Mewilj w«a not 
vxhiuidcl ; hut in 00 yearn the Marhfttfl- hod 
.caused *urh rum that hnd not the treaty been made 
with the English gowrumeiit F ihe whole of MewAr 
wrmdd have been merged in their domiqion# ^ 
Whan the ncgocLutbiur for thk treaty Opnned, the 
plight Of Mewiip wEia flUch llust ,fc the RAnA s trebury 
wok quite empty; R uch jowela as mmaified had 
been sold; the country waa like a harten waeicr ^ 
ntld timuy of the inhabit ame had emigrated 
and Bottled in MAlavA. Harautl and other provinces,^ 
l^urb were the condition* whan fnprnfa Jnmc# Tod 
first visiled Mewflr in the auitc of the British A^Cnt 
with Dwlit Rio fiindhiyA. It wob to tkila alHckm 
land, #o full of glorious memorise* oml its romantie 
find chLvntrou# pon|de ihfit be Inter devoted the 
Irfat yearn of his life. Tod was t ew stiled —and no 
public fr«™ni ran receive a higher or more gratify^ 
ing revi jirtl —^hy the deep affect ion with which hia 
name is ^till rlwrulied in RAjpMAnA, The author 
of the Rdjpfitdn* kA hibfo wil t likewise be gratefully 
remembered in that land and by all studenta of it? 
liiator}\ We thank him far tlva pleasure enjoyed 
in reading llw ftrat three fascicule* of this fine work. 


ns a great orgomicr in consequence of Jii# munerotbi 
administrative arul et h er r^ ftdationfr, fu jjome 

^T5ruK7^fl'?7iyirl, train, Rogell and ilex endtjfr, 


hmu iqoK jerEcoru SO it » Riircd^ful compleLloik 

_ C. E. A. W< 

vefT[7|J. 274. 
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IN MEM0R1AM 

SIR RICHARD CARNAC TEMPLE, Bh. OB* C.I.E., F.B;A i( F.S.fc. etc: 

By the death of Sm R. 0. Tem«.b, which occurred at Territet in Switzerland on 
the 3rd March, India has lost one of her truest friends, and Oriental research one of 
its staunchest patron?, the greater part of whose long life was devoted to the study 
of, and encouragement of research in, the diverse cultures of India and the East. 
For India—the land of his birth, In which ho served in various capacities lor 35 years 

_and her peoples his affection was deep to the last. The son of the distinguished 

administrator, Sir Richard Temple, Bt„ G-C.S.I., he was bom on the 15th October 
1830. at Allahabad, where his father was then serving as a junior member of the 
Civil Service. Educated at Harrow and Trinity Hall. Cambridge, he joined the 
Royal Scots Fusiliers in 1871 and proceeded to India, where his father was then 
Financial Member of the Governor-General's Council. After a few years he joined 
the Bengal Staff Corps of the Indian Army and served with the 38th Dagras and the 
1st Gurkhas, After the 2nd Afghan War (1878-79), for his conduct in which he 
received the medal and was mentioned in despatches ha was appointed » Canton¬ 
ment Magistrate in the Punjab, where he worked for some years, and where he pur¬ 
sued the inquiries and collected the material used later in many of his publications, 
e.g„ in the Legends of the Punjab (3 vola., 1884-1900), Panjob Note* and Qvtr mj 
( 1883-87), of which he was the editor and to which he contributed largely, 
irUHHMte Stories, being a collection of Panjab and Kashmir folk-tales, which he 
published in collaboration with Mrs, F. A. Steel [1SS4), as well as in contributions 
to other publications. 

It was during his service in the Pan jab tlmt his attention became directed to the 
proverbial lore of Northern India and to the folklore of Kashmir, subjects in which 
his interest never flagged- In the midst of his duties in Buraia he succeeded m 
completing the revision and editing of Dr. Fallon'a great Dictionary of Hindustani 
Proverbs, the largest and most comprehensive collection of the proverbs of Northern 
India hitherto published (1885-87). Some forty years later was published The word 

of holla the Prophetess (IfMH), the faraoua feniJllfl Sfliv fl aflcet, ° oi K “ h,mr 

When tbo 3rd Burmese War broke out in 1885 he was transferred to Burma, 
whore he was occupied with various duties, hoili military and civil, in different area.* 
acquiring a wide and intimate knowledge of the province and its races. He served 
at Mandalay and other places os Assistant Commissioner, Cantonment Magistrate and 
Deputy Commissioner, eventually becoming Official Freaidcnt of the Rangoon Muni¬ 
cipality and Fort Commission in 1891. In Burma his interests spread w ide, embrac¬ 
ing ethnology, linguistics, antiquities and numismatics, and a special stu j was 
made of focal forms of demonology, which led to the publication many years a or 
riflOm of The TkirlyStvtn Nats; A Phase of Spirit Worship pnntong ;» Burma. 
The same line of study resulted in tho publication at the time (181+4), in OoUaborat™ 
with Dr. Burnell, of The Devil Worship of the Tulums, inhabitante of the South 
Kanara district on the west coast of the Madras Presidency. In addition to the» 
activities, he rendered public services of conspicuous merit, raising and commanding 
the Upper Burma Volunteer Rifles (1887-00), the Rangoon Naval VohmteCT (1802), 
the Volunteer Engineers and the Rangoon Fort Defence Volunteers ( - )> ° * Ie 

he was Honorary Lieut.-Oolonel, Still a sustentive Major in the Army^ 

these services, which were rewarded with the 01,E., led to his appom m i ^ 
to the responsible post of Chief Commissioner of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands 
and Superintendent of the Penal Settlement at Port Blair, Here, again, wall h« accas- 
toned energy he plunged late an intensive study of the interesting tnl»s inhabiting 
these islands, their tribal divisions, languages, customs and behefa. The ground 
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was by no means new to him, as he had been acquainted with the Andamanese off 
and on since 1875, Hero he renewed hia association with the late Mr. E. H. Man, 
then Deputy Superintendent of the Settlement and the foremost authority on these 
primitive islanders. The position of Chief Gammbsioner at that time was no sine¬ 
cure ; the duties were difficult and arduous, involving the exercise of watchfulness, 
tact and quick decision. These qualities Temple possessed in an eminent degree ; 
and to them and a fearless spirit he probably owed his life on one occasion, when 
a plot was laid to kill him. I t fell to his lot to carry out the Census (1901) operations 
in the islands, a task fraught with many risks among superstitious and savage 
tril>C 0 To him the work woe of intense interest; and right well did he perform it; 
his Report on the 0rn#i4# and Memoranda on the Forests of the islands (1001) remains 
a document of great and permanent value. Besides many reports written in hia 
official capacity, he published a Grammar of the Andamanese and Nkobarese Dingu&ge* 
{1902), compiled accounts of the islands for the Imperial Gazetteer of India and the 
Entydapcedw Bntannica p and communicated numerous articles and notes to the 
Indian Antiquary and other journals. 

While still at Port Blair, Lieut,-Colonel Temple succeeded to the baronetcy on 
the death of his father in 1902. Retiring from the service in 190-1, he resided for 
many years at his ancestral home* The Nash, in Woiuesterbhire, the home of the 
family for a couple of centuries. There the warm hospitality of &ir Richard and 
Lady Temple gave pleasure to a host of friends and visitors from home and abroad* 
who were able to view the many treasures of the house, consisting of objects, books 
and manuscript# collected to illustrate the subjects to which he had devoted hi* 
attention. For, besides enriching many museum* in London. Oxford and other 
placet. Sir Richard had added much to the colketiona at the Nash. Settled at homo, 
he at once entered Into the work of various national county and local bodies and of 
learned societies with his wonted vigour and enthusiasm. The freedom from official 
duties following retirement enabled him also to devote more time to literary pur- 
suite* and from 1005 onwards he edited many records of travel for the Hakluyt 
Society, the Indian Records Series and other series, with valuable introductions and 
annotations. And hero a tribute mmt be paid* as he would have wished, to the 
invaluable help, so often acknowledged by hitn x of his collaborator ip this and other 
work for Borne thirty-two years h Miss L, M. Anstey. These volumes included The 
Countries round the Bay of Bengal, by Thomas Bowrey (1905) i The Trawls of Peter 
Mundy, voL I (1907)* toL 11 (1014), vol IU f parts i and 2 fl9I9} p and vol, IV 
(1925) ; The Bmrrey Papers, vol. 1 (1925); The Journals of Streynsham Master, 2 vola. 
(1911), edited for the Indian Records Series ; Drake's World Encompassed (1920) j 
The Itinerary of Ludomco Varthcma (1928); and The Tragedy of the Worcester (1930). 
Ho a bo edited his fathers Letters and Character Sketches from the Mouse of Commons 
(1912). Twenty-five years earlier, it may be noted, he hod edited and revised hia 
father's delightful Journals kept in Hyderabad, Kashmir , Sikkim and Nepal, 2 vola 
(1887). A further work published by him during this period, written in conjunction 
with Mr. Empaon, waa The Cull of the Peacock Angd (1928), referring to the heretical 
sect of the Y&zkiK 

Sir Richard Temple was a member of most of the societiee that include 
India and the East within their scope, such as the Royal Asiatic Society (of which 
he was an Honorary Yice-Preaidentb the Royal Geographical Society, the Hakluyt 
Society* the Royal Anthropological Institute, the Folklore Society, the Royal Society 
of Arts, the FWtologtod Society, the Bengal Asiatic Society, and many other 
societies at home and abroad. Ho was also a Fellow of the British Academy and of 
the Society of Antiquaries, and an Honorary Fellow of lib College, Trinity Hoi. 




He was Chairman of the Standing Committee of Baronetage for 15 years. He pre¬ 
sided over the Anthropological Section of the British Association in 1913, when he 
delivered an address on The -ddmmwtrotiw Fofi«J of Anthropology, a subject in which 
he took special interest, end the importance of which he had emphasised on previous 
occasions. In 1928 ho was chosen to preside over the Jubilee Congress of the Folk¬ 
lore Society, when his presidential address on The Mystery and the, Jfsnhif AftwospAere 
revealed the remarkable depth of his study of Eastern hagiolatry. 

Reference has already been made to the energy with which he took a share in 
the public work of his own county, but special mention must bo made of the unremit¬ 
ting service he rendered in connexion with the Territorial Army Association, of which 
he was Qiairman from 1908 to lflSl, and the St, John Ambulance Association, of 
which he was created Bailiff, Grand Cross in 1927. During the Groat War he worked 
very hard as a member of the Joint War Committee cf the latter association and the 
British Rod Cross. For his services in these respects lie was decorated with the 
q b in kho. Ho was the moving spirit in the Edith Cavell Homes of Rest for 
Nurses, and for many years on the Council of the British Hospital for Mothers and 
Babies! in the building of which he was hugely instrumental. Approaching, au he 
then was, the allotted span of three score years and ten, however, the strain of over¬ 
work. during this period told heavily upon his naturally strong constitution, already 
impaired by long residence in trying eastern climates, and caused a breakdown. 
His eyesight became seriously affected, and other ailments associated often with old 
age supervened, compelling him eventually to live moat of his time abroad and come 
to England on short visits in the summer. Montremc, Wiesbaden and Terri tet were 
tried in turn. For the last two years he lived at Territet, by the shore of Lake 
Genova- Here, though forbidden at intervals by his doctors to do any work for 
Bonie weeks at a time, ho managed to get through an extraordinary volume of work 
on the whole, completing lus New Light on the Mysterious Tragedy of the I turner, 
published at the end of lost year, and almost finishing an annotated edition of the 
second volume of The Life of John Olafswn for the Hakluyt Society. In the inter¬ 
vals of leisure from these works he was occupied with the classification and arrange¬ 
ment of the voluminous material collected by him during thirty y«re on the Indian 
Muslim Saints, for the preparation of wliat he himself regarded as destined to he hia 
nagnam opus, in view of the difficulty of publishing the work as a whole he had 
decided to divide the matter into a series of five monographs, the first of which was 

actually ready in type. _ 

In the autumn of last year his condition became such aa to give cause for gro 
anxiety; but his wonderful recuperative power gave hope that he would pull through, 
as he hail done before, and recover his strength with the advent of the spring, luU 
of pluck and faith, he was never despondent. His letters were always ctl ^ e 
frequently complained however of the severity of the weather, which precluded him 
from getting out into the sunsldne and confined him to his room. Wtan e en 
was at hand he was not oven feeling ill: death came to him quite suddenly, caused 
by a clot on the brain, while he was working with his papara actually in ns an - 
To die Indian Antiquary, with which he was associated lor fifty-two y^ ar *> 
which owes its continuance since 1885 to his enterprise and devotion, his teas i« 
irreparable. Dr. Jams* Burgess, who founded the Journal at Jus own ns in . ** 
had hy hie own abilities and by enlisting the co-operation of ft band of “ 10 _ 1 

like G BOhkr, J. F, Fleet, F. Kielhora and (Sir) Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkw, 
established it successfully aa the premier rewwrch journal m India, It_ was u ™« 
to clilonthip ot Jhdp. to. in 1870 (ton! UM. SO. Te»pk«lto L. tot to- 
tribution to the Journal ia the shape of a “ Note on the Mengola ThoL M- VH1, 





p. 329). This waa followed by many notes and articles in succeeding volumes, till 
in 1885, when Burgess had to give up the work, the proprietoreditorahip was 
assumed jointly by turn and the late Dr. J. F- Fleet. From the 1st January 1892, 
when Dr. Fleet retired from the joint-editorship, he carried on the Journal as aofc 
proprietor and editor entirely at his own risk until 1924, when he formed a com¬ 
pany (the Indian Antiquary, Limited) in the interests of the Journal, and an agree¬ 
ment waa entered into with the Itoyal Anthropological Institute by which the latter 
assumed responsibility, with effect from the 1st January 1925, for the maintenance 
of the Journal upon certain terms and conditions. From vol. VIII (1879) to vol. LX 
(of the current year) articles and notes poured from his facile pen, the bare enumera¬ 
tion of which would fill some nine double-columned pages of this size. 

When the time and labour invoked in editing this monthly journal from such 
a distance—for many years single-handed—is considered, the wonder is that ho 
could manage to do so much other work as well. In the course of the brief life story 
above most of the volumes written or edited by him have been named. But this 
does not complete the tale of his literary' activities by any means. He also contri¬ 
buted numerous notes and articles to AerfA Indian Notes awl Queries, the old Calcutta 
Beiiav, Notes and Queries (London), the Folklore Record, the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, the Journal of Indian Art, and many other journals and 
newspapers. In addition to this there is a list of some fifty miscellaneous pamphlets 
prepared by him. Truly a remarkable record for a man so occupied with official 
and public duties f 

The outstanding characteristics of Sir Richard Temple were bis indefatigable 
industry, amounting to a joy of work, his exceptional range of knowledge and 
interests, covering almost all branches of Oriental research, his wide personal ex¬ 
perience of all provinces of the Indian Empire, and his liberal and broad minded 
outlook that enabled him better to understand and appreciate the cultures of the 
East as a whole. Ho never claimed to be an expert in any of the subjects he dealt 
with. To overrate one particular branch of research, or depreciate others, was alien 
to his nature. He Insisted on the sounder principles of viewing Indian history, life 
and culture as a whole, correlating one with another, the neglect of which principle 
in certain spheres of research has had such unfortunate results. It is in this respect 
that his place will be most difficult to fill. Not less remarkable than his range of 
knowledge waa his unfailing readiness to help and encourage others. Only those in 
close contact with him knew to what extent be used to stimulate Indian students who 
showed interest in research work. He would often detect matter of value in a paper 
written in scarce intelligible English, that would have been summarily rejected by 
most editors. In such coses he would go to infinite pains in revising the language 
at times practically rewriting the paper. Many an author never realised how much 
had been done for him in this way; and many who appreciated his unfailing courtesy 
will boar his name in affectionate remembrance. His own style waa particularly 
easy and lucid, free, like himself, from any suspicion of pedantry or artificiality 
His handwriting to the very last woe firm and clear, even when he used a pencil m 
w™ his practice lAtterly. In private life he was a delightful companion, with 
bis interesting experiences, his sense of humour and his almost boyish zest for 
investigation and inquiry. 

The readers of the Indian Antiquary wifi mourn his load, and offer their dec™* 
sympathy to hia widow and family. 


C. E. A. W. OLDHAM- 
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THB .STAGING OF THG VIDDHASALABHA^JIKA. 

By DASH A HATH A S HARM A, M.A. 

1 . Tub place where the VitblhwkilabhanjikA was staged has been hitherto a matter of 
Borne doubt. Was it staged at the court of the Chedl king, YuvarAjadevu 1 or YuvarAjtv- 
deea II. os suggested with some diffidence by Sten Kcnow, or at the court of the Pratihflra 
emperor, MahendrapAla, at the time ol Mahipila'e installation as Y«vardja or joint ruler 
of the Pratihflra empire, aa believed by Wilson! At first sight Wilson's position appears 
the stronger of the two. IWjasekhara, we feel inclined to argue, was the spiritual teacher 
of MahendrnpAlu ; at the court of this king, or his successor, some of the dramas by Rijn- 
eekiiaru were represented; therefore the ViddhaUtebhaSjiM, too, must have hoen staged 
ot this Pratibirn king’s court by the order of his heir-apparent Rboja or MahipAla. For 
the other theory, only two verses can bo quoted, and these, instead d tolling ua that the 
Viddha&hibhaiijiM was staged at the court of YuvarAjadeva, can show at the most that 
BAjoaekhara had some connection with the Chedi court. 1 

2. Now let ns see what the drama Uself has to say about the matter. The words in 
the prologue, which merely tell us that it was represented at the desire of the court of Yuva- 
nljudeva, do not help ns to a solution of the mystery. But if we go a little further, wo find 
indications enough to clear up the matter. The name VidyAdharamallo, which the hero 
of the piece hears, alternates curiously enough with the name Kcyiiravarsa,* and that this 
Key firs varj?a was none other than Kftyuravursa Yuvar&jadoYft 1 is clear enough from his 
being called KnfachvU-tilabti, or the lord of the Karachulifl. Further tlds Keyuruvanja 
of the drama is said to rule in Tripurt, 4 ' made noisy by the waves of the moon s daughter,' 
i r. the Narmada. Now this again is a distinct reference to Tripuri. the capital of the Hai- 
hay a dynasty, which was situated on tho banks of the river NtirmadA With all these facta 
before US wo can, i think, surely assert that the drama was represented not at the Court of 
Mahcndsap&to, the king of Kanouj, but at the court of Kcyuravarsa Yuvarfijaileva I, the 
Chedi ruler,* The ease of YuvarUjdfiva II, 4 who ruled about 080 a.d, can bo rejected, be- 
eaufio he did not bear the title Kcyuravar^a, and was, moreover, far removed in time from 
Riijsekhnru, who flourished in the early decades of the tenth century. 


I Thfi t*ro Art— 

^r^Tt^tt'Tr^d ^cv <jwf n II lwt ' '• 251 

\\ —StihtimvkldtvH (at Cri billed tn .rib, wd quoted 

by Kmdwjt 


H*pTf I 


* gwdri srarTw**—*** 1V * ,jlit 

If : ^tT^STTf^m I- ! ** * ■» 1P ’ 2nt1 lih * 

^Tho word s™" 18 10 iwon wrongly printed ^qir*g in soinn edition*. 

■ Wrongly printed in JivAnuds’s edition, Apte hud I he Tiflfit rending, S» Ills Smufcnf- 

Entiti*h IjjV^narj/, [h tHi-. 

i Vuvsrftifcdova seems to liftvts been fnm™* for his liberality towards port-, VfcllaUtt, a [**1 e( 
shout W3 A.D., writes t~ _ _ 

gw ?prtr ynrawofrv a?Htr f^int i*J* : i 

Udl V ireiwfart,’*Ut (IcohvlM. (Quoted by Mr. Dolll in hi* edit ten of fthya^fouhVAf, Geckwad’i 

wlogy of SMJpalU betiin. wiili Vikramn, gow on to mention HA la and Harp, and stop, 
-iih Ymrariis Moreover, while llio verb* used for Viknmrn, HlU. and lUw are , rtf , lritratT. 

respectively the verb used with Ymiw/.jo is gw, which aiv® almost the sense of present perfect. 
Combining lhm» two rafrm.et*. we «n. I think, my tlwU the lost king motioned U of the poet's own «*,. 
tn^ end Uwr* ino <n*t i.rotsitdy Yovarijndev* I. who ruled ot Titpurl cr« 028-B5O s.n. 

Of III. [».««! ft—ta ^ »*!• 1 “*. m - •» *■»•! 
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3. Nest wc might deal with the occasion which led to the staging of the play. It wa?> 
as already shown, not the installation of MaMpflia as Yuvatdja r Then what else could it 
have been ? To me it seems that the- occasion was some notable victory of the Kalachuris 
over the neighbouring RAiHrftku(a kingdom of Knntala. That it was probably so, will seem 
fairly indicated by the letter^ purporting to have been written by the Chedi genera) to Keyh^ 
ravarsa hunself p and not to YMyAdliurarnalla or any other fictitious character of the story. 
After greeting the mighty Keyuravarsa. the lord of the Kalachuris, who was then stationed 
at Tripuri on the river NsrmadA. the general proceeds to Inform liim th&i h a had re* iortd 
fhe king of Kuulala (then the heart of the R&^rakuta kingdom) who had been deprived of 
his throne by Ilia relatives, and had defeated on the banka of the river P&yo^ni (Tfi.pti), the 
Siihhaln, Konkana, Kan.iftta, and other king? who tried to oppose him by entering into a 
confederacy. That such an encounter really took place, and that the Kalachuris won is 
quite probable, because in the BiTnhri inscription also Keyumvarso claims to have conquered 
many countries, and dallied with the women of KarriAta and LA1a h which countries were in 
034 a,ij. p ruled by the RMmkOtas. 

Rut who thb* Kuutaln king was, and why he stood in need of help b again a problem 7 
Can he not be Baddlfgn Amoghavarsa III ? Uia pre<leceasor, Covinda IV h seems to have 
been a man of vicious character, w ho met his destruction in a rebellion raked by his subject&.I 
Tn this rebellion perhaps the Chedia had a shore. By allying themselves with the feudatories^ 
who are said to have called the successor of Govinda IV to the throne, they might have 
defeated the RkHrakiito king, and crowned as ruler Amogha varga III T who was a son-in-law 
of the Chedi king Yuvsrajadcvn. The idea that something like this happened, and that 
Atnoghavftr^a III did not conic to the throne in the ordinary course 1 b, T think, strengthened 
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7 Uk * VklyidhucMMll*. die nuoe Vhapflia Mwm* to I« Iklilinn* Ic wrtjJ probably ituwnled to 
a void f ivlns mbna* ** teigniag R4H(mk A^ monarch, who w»a a mfntivo of Kovummisn, Aumlirr 
MMam ablHcter, MrgAAkAvoU; dngbUr of Chnndmvarmnn of I^Atii r wmilorlv, ta rpcr***™ 

Nohafadcv^ fbv Chrdi nm*n, the dsuglatvr of A van i i-arman ChAJnkyq, - nT 

- The Wrrdha Grant eftyi "- ib Fftmr^d by the duii* of the eyt* of mm, he dinplswri H y 
by taking la vfalU eolitHOS, hulLrnhfl btCOOUIlg ^nfcwhSetl. and the CciUrliliient* of the teolitlml I 
tM^amlpg non-fohi^fwnE, Ivp met with (Quoted In M Fi c.\ y VafiJim’* j/, rfr ^ »# 

prw? JbJiii, vfil. It pp, J ’ * C J r ,r 


» The Wardlu. pl*t^ " After Lhe tleath of Gsvinde IV. Ung Aift- tJT h 4 »nr*i,-, son t__ 

bemK entrrnlnl liy tha feudatory rhief# If) mointaib tf» nOVOreigbty of t)i* n-rhb -_V. . * 

brrOfti." (Quoted m Mr. C. V. V«Hyrt\i Hislary nf Mtdirval India, v fl |. JJ. j, Isfj ( ^ ° f 
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by the disrespectful words used in the WanUm grant for Govinda IV by bis cousin Indm III, 
Ilia son and successor of Amoghavapja. If Amoghavar^a III bad not captured the throne 
by violent means, his son would baldly have used such words towards bis (Amoghavarsa s) 
immediate predecessor, however 1>ad his character might have been. In inscriptions which 
are meant to be a permanent record such dispraise can only be expected from a usurper 

ot murderer* _ in 

4 . Having so far dealt with the place and occasion of the representation we should next 

like to deal with some other interest ing details furnished by the staging of the drama- The 
real hero, as 1 pointed out in the loginning, is Keydravsr*a Yuv&rAjadeva. and not \ <dvo- 
dhuamalla or any other fictitious character. Hence the details of the possessions, 
when given, might lie said to apply to the domains of the Chcdi* about M3AJBJ. 
In the letter sent by the general, he is called the lord of Tripoli mA the Mura I a 
country. The« we might therefore regard as the central possession* of the Hadtayas. 
Bv Mural a here perhaps the poet means the country lying about the Murab, which has been 
identified with the river Narmada by Mr. S. N. Majumdar in bis recent edition of Limning, 
ham’s Antitrt Geography of India.™ Besides this, the king has been called the lord of Tn- 
kalinga 1 in two places. 11 As Kokalhfeva, the grandfather of A uvarAja too. w b 
master of t his territory » in S70 A.D., and YuvarAjadeva himself was probably at t he height of 
his power in m A,d„ it is not to lie wondered at that be was the master of t he extensive 
territories denoted bv the name ’ Trikalinga.' which is believed to mean Kal»ngj, Andhra 
and a part of Ofisa. At another place the king is called <rstRPTt^FJF « lhc lo1 ^ °J JjJJ" 
vini ’is P 4s the other details given about the Chcdi dominions in this drama are quite correct. 
Ire we not to conclude that YuvarAja was the lord of Ujjaiu in <*33 a. i> and that it was 
captured later in the century by the Pararoaras 1" In hue, il we combine all these rckn n«s, 
wj*find that the Haihayas of Chcdi ruled over a very large kingdom in the thirties of the 
tenth century. Besides being the masters of the greater part of the ^nmdAva^ they 

the many strong princes of the south. 


tap.m 

'' Sw ftqVWLvr. TSE’JSwEw ' p « K— ■ w—' 

Tran i 

ia a V. V«dya, Bittory of Jrtd,a - P|irt U * p> W ‘ 

though 1 do nut know on what gHwafe, <h*l tiiain w*b 
11 Mr. S- N. Mnjuimbr &1 *“ . l ' _’ , ^ hil „|Rioo of CuuninubwuD Vroyraphy 4 dncwal 

th- capital Ol thofCOwcherial^ore *h* PamwilrM- ***M*«n 

JmH* p. 72 *. 
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NATURE STUDY IN THE SANSKRIT DRAMA SAKI XTALA. 

Hr LILY DEXTER GREENE, Pn.D, 

(Ctmlimud from jwjc J8.) 

In spraking »f the right he thinks he hae to marry Sak-intalA. the king insists that slit 
must be high-born, and says that her coming to be in charge of Kama i« like a delicate, 
broken jasmine bloom leaning upon the sturdy sun-plant's stalk. The plant ttammalliM in 
a very delicate creeper, also called altkotnaia and pwpaf/hcdti. While the tun plant referred 
to lathe or*» {C’alatroph pignut ea), This la a shrub with thick, heavy stoma and Lilac- 
coloured Bowers. Its acid, milky juice comes from any wound in the plant and is used by 
the Indians lor medicinal purposes. Good charcoal can who lie made from the plant. 

The jester says of the king that ho seems to slight the gems of women in his palace for a 
mere fancy, und that to do this is to lose the relish for sweet dales and yearn for the sour 
tamarind. The date referred to is probably the Findti kharj&ra (San*.)—PA otuz datiylifaro. 
The tamarind tree, called in Sanskrit tinfidiM, or tintitfS {Ttmarindvi hifica. Linn.) is a 
large tree with very long branching limbs, is very elegant and very shapely, affording a dense 
shade. The seed-pod is f ull of add pulp. In the hot weather, it makes a cooling, refreshing 
drink. It is also used in curry dishes during the hot season and gives a peculiar 
pollt flavour* 

In the prelude to Act 111, the young Undunscariii enters with iukr grass for the fmrhis. 
Looking about, ho inquires of Priyaiiivada, who is afcilj behind the screen, why she is 
Lrinping lluu u#t?a ointment ami the lotUH leaves with fibres attached. 

Ultra is the root of a perennial, tufted grass {Andropupon murkatas, Beta ), from which 
a kind of cooling ointment is made. In Sanskrit this grass isalso called Main, which means 
‘ (JO,d ' Thy common name for the root is (Pern,). These roots arc long, spongy, 

brown fibres, which, when dried and slightly moistened, are made into fans and door-acreeiuj 
for use in the hot, dry- season, Other names of this plant ary folaiaya, which means ' lying 
in water,' and amdMa, which means * allaying fever/ Mptala or vita refers to the fibres 
of the lotus stalks, and may have reference to any ouo of the lotus species. 

In Act III, Sceno J, tbo king Appeals to the " god of the flowery shaft/' This has re¬ 
ference to the Indian idea of KAma, who is the Indian counterpart of the Greek Eros and 
the Roman Cupid, though differing from these in many respects. Alluding to the well 
known conception of Kama, he says :— 

" 'Tis said that Bowers are thy shafts, 

'TU said that moonbeams frigid are/* 

And then, to express the extent to which his heart has been touched, ho sava the flowers are 
as hard as steel, and the moon's cold rays burn—the I lid inn idea Uing that the mys of the 
moon are very cold. Ho asks ; “ How can thy arrows, if headed with flowers, bo so sharp ? " 
Then, musing, he remembers, that Siva had consumed Kama's body with a flame of wrath 
and so comprehends the mystery. As he walks away at the close of the sacrifice, when hi» 
presence is no longer necessary to drive away the demons, he passes through the wood where 
Sakuntalu has so lately gone. Here the poet paints the scene with skilful touches, apd we 
seem to walk along that path, with its flower stems fresh-wounded and the lotus W 
still fragrant. 

SakuntalA tells her companions of her love for the ‘saintly king,' and then bees thorn 
to contrive some plan by which his favour may bo gained, or else prepare to pour out for 1 e 
the sesamum water, which is on oblation for the dead. This plant (.S'e-somum indicnm L’ \ 
is widely cultivated in India for the soke of its seeds and the oil mode from them. Both* 
these are extensively used for religious as well as economic purposes. There are three ki d«— 
the black, white and red; but the first is considered the best as It furnishes much me" * i 
than the others. Its common name is (if; but it is also called homadMvya, the „acrifich!l 
grain, and pitritarpana, or the grain used in offerings to the dead ancestors. It is made 
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n sweetmeat with sugar, aa a common article ol diet, and is often ground into uichI rcr 
other foods. 

As the king steps forth to replv to gakuntalA just after she has written a letter to film 
on a lotus leaf, in which she refers to their mutual stricken elate, he says that, although she 
is tike a withered lotus, he is like n blotted-oul moon. The daylight causes this special lotus, 
the Ngmphota Lotus, to fade away, and it blooms only in the night. Comparing himself to 
the moon, is a favourite metaphor of Dugy&nta because of the Indian idea of the influence of 
t he moon upon the lotos flower. 

The old hermit, Kanva, shows the usual feeling of India with reference to a daughter. 
His great concern ia that alio may have a suitable husband and. that she may find favour in 
her new home. Hence ho takes her round the sacrificial fire, which is surrounded by darhha 
grass. This darbha grass is the same a skuta grass {Eragroslis cgtumaroidti. B- and S,, the Pou 
ajnosuTovhe of Rctiius), but is not to be confounded with dUred (Sans.) grass, which is known 
in northern India as {Cy notion DacXyion), a very ditlerent grass, though it is also supposed 
to have bad a special efficacy in the ea rly ages. The tufa grass is a coarse kind of gra**, which 
grows readily on dry, barren soil. Its Sanskrit name, fric*>, seems to have been given to it 
at a very p arly period, for it Lb said to have been consecrated to Kusa, one of the sons of 
ffc&ma. However that may be, almost all literature in India has some reference to the sacred 
uses of this plant. Its leaves arc vary Jong with sharp points and edges. The Hindus fre¬ 
quently sav of an intellectual person that his intellect is as sharp aa the k patent In the 
Veda, it is said to have been produced at creation Like a “ drop of fine go d. I nlike he 
bOa grass, duftiA is a very nutritious food for animals, Because it supplies food or c 
cow the Hindus value it all the more, and in the early days considered it the home of bene¬ 
volent nymphs. In the Veda, it is said of it: 1 -May Hurvft, which rose from the water of bfc. 
„hich has a hundred toots, and a hundred stems, efface a hundred of my sins and prolong 
mv existence on earth for a hundred years. ’ Its flowers are beautiful, and when examined 
under the lens, appear like delicate jewels »t in constant motion by the gentlest brecre. 

fn Act IV, the young disciple sent by Kanva to tlisuover the time of day, find* it out in 
a peculiar Indian f^hion. He notions the dewing ol the white lotus which means that the 
moon has gone down, also the early awakening of the peacock and of the deer, rwmg from 
their hoof -imprinted couch, curve their backs and stretch their limbs as ,f preparing for tbmr 
movements of the day. This shows how closely observant of nature the dramatist nail; was. 
When fSakuntalA is about to start on her long journey to the home of king Dusyanta her 
foster-father. Kama, orders flowers from the forest, and the result * given in the follow. 
i n(E sentence i “ One tree revealed a white linen robe, another gave dyes to stain her fwt, 
while still others gave various kinds of ornaments.” The dye may have been the bruised 
leaves ol W<Kmi*otefl. already mentioned in a previous £~*>< ***** of dancers 

Ll said to have been stained with this colour, Then, as SakuntaiA leaves the forest, voic* 
in the air refer to the way by which she shall journey. a« cooled and beautified >y streams 
L-leaming with lotus blossoms and the roads as densely shaded by motive trees, whde even 
L pathway is perfumed with soft pollen spread on the way undcooledby favouring brecaes. 
To draw the sorrow of all living things at her departure, the poet says that the ironing «r 
let fall the tender pass they are chewing, the peacocks cease to dance, awl the creeper* rop 
their withered iJk like tears of grief. Kanva, the hermit, musing on the love o SaknntalA 
0 the ragraur jasmine, and hearing her request to be dlaftd to bid it farewell compares 
(he marriage of his daughter to the king to the twining of the jasmine vine round the mango 
tree This is a motif frequently found in the lyric poetry and drama* of India. Referring 
Ther pet fawn, he says that she reared it so tenderly, healing the cuts made by fci*. grass 
with LSmg oil and feeding it with the tender *M» grains, so t hat now it will nut willingly 
albw her to depart . %4a»ha is the grain of a kind ol null 
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Roach,)* an inferior grain t but frequently referred to by Sanskrit writers as Ijeing need 
for food. 

When the king repudiates his wife, owing to his logs of memory of her, due to the curse 
of a devotee whom she has offended, he usee the common figure by which the eyebrows of 
this beautiful girl are likened to Cupid £ bow. Her anger is said to break this t*ow by the 
contracting and parting again of her eyebrows* The glances of the eye are then compared 
to arrows discharged from a l*ow. 

In Act VI the vernal festival refers to the spring festival, when the mango tree is in 
bloom and its flowers are much used for decorative purposes* as well as offerings to KAtnn, 
the god of love. In fact this seems to be his favourite flower* and is given in all of the lists as 
one of llie flowers with which his darts are tipped. In the conversation between the two 
maidens, P&r&bhutikA and MiulimkarikaV, wc catch glimpses of the way the festival was kept 
and of file thoughts that centred round it. The thought has already been given that each 
dart of Kama was shafted with a flower, so here the hermit maid sap 
i( Op mango bud, I offer thee 
To K&ma. grasping now- his bgw\ 

Re thou his choicest dart—thy mark 
Some maid whose lover wanders far/" 

And the same thought is also expressed in l he words ol Busy ant a * 
r * When Kama fixes on his bow 
A mango blossom for a dart 
And aims bia arrow- at my heart /’ 

The description of the portrait of Sakimtal& by the jester is very minutely given, but 
the king wishes to add still other touches. He draws the river MulinL two sacred birds on its 
bank, the sacred hills with deer reclining, and beneath a tree h where the bark garments hang, 
a doe gently rubbing her head against the horn of a gazelle. Then, as if this rich picture 
were still incomplete he sketches the &Vf«* blossoms hanging as ornaments from her ears, 
and the lotus fibre necklace about her neck and resting on her breast. 

In Act VO* where SakuntalA appears in the sacred grove of Kasyapa, wc have another 
reference to the mawISm tree, which has been previously mentioned. As she advances, tbe 
king eaye: 

(I This is she 

Who clad in sombre mourning weeds. 

Her face emaciated with grief, 

Her hair twined in a single braid, 

And every motion pure and chaste 
Prolongs that vow of widowhood, 

I, forced, unmerciful, on her/ 1 

The fact, that her hair is twined in a single braid* Jim reference to the anatom, already men¬ 
tioned in connexion with ih The Cloud Messenger/ 1 of wearing the hair in one single braid, 
without ornament s* to show great grief at the absence of a husband. 

When the king finally realises that he has found his wife, SakuntalA, and their little son, 
Bharat a. he speaks in the following verse: 

“ Hail, beauteous love I that meetest me, 

Whose dark oblivion is dissolved ! 

The eclipse is past, and Bohlni 
Is now united with the moon/' 

According to the Hindu belief, the moon on its revolution passes through 27 cons Lei (at ions 
oeh each day of the month. These constellations were reckoned m the wives of the moon' 
and among theao Rohuji wae the favourite. So now the king, moving around amongst hia 
many "wives, has at tart found iSakunlalA, who is his Bohi$S. 
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PORSIBLE ORIGIN OF TUB CASTE SYSTEM IN INDIA 
Bv BEBEN BONNERJEA, DLrrr. (Pauls). 

(Contmuni from pmjs 62.) 

Taking it for grants that the caste differences really arose from colour differences, we 
are faced with other difficulties. It is said that even now caste largely corresponds to race, 
and that especially in northern India the social status of a caste is indicated by its phyaica I 
type j those at the top have art Aryan physiognomy r and those at the bottom an aboriginal 
physiognomy.« And according to Sir H. Rialev, in India a mati n caste is known from the 
inverse ratio of his nasal index.** Or, in other words, the high caste Hindus show a decided 
tendency towards leptorrhyny, and the lower cartes towards platyrrhyny. The nose mca- 
Horcments given by Risley, in ascending Order, are as follows : 

70'3 KAyastha 

71 -fl Radgop 

74-2 Mod 

70 -1 Kaibattta 

___ .. 70-6 * fiO OBagdi 

And according to Portihcr the nasal index of some different. Indian tribes in ascending 
order are: ** 

Male (or Assal) .. * • 71 "0 

Kol .. *• 7l‘ff 

Orion ,, -. - * A® 1 '® 

KsettH .. *. - 82‘6 

Santfll .SS* 


Brahmana 
Brahman a 
Gw&lA 
Pod 
Koc-RijvamAi 


703 

730 

740 

70*3 

80*5 


Brahman* 
Kharwflr 
Dom 
Kurin i 
Bfatimij 
Mnndil 


<S30 
71 0 
791 
82-0 
30-5 
S9-0 


Prom the above data we see that Risky can hardly be right in his statement, The 
Br&hmanas and K&yasthas have the same nasal index, and in some cases the BrAhmanas 
have a higher index than the latter, and must, according to Risky's rule as to the inverse 
ratio, bo rated lower than the KAyasthas. And the Kaibarttae, who are undoubtedly rated 
higher than the Sadgop, Gwftlfl, Mod and Pod. have a decidedly more platyrrbyntc tendency 
than the latter. From DeHiker’s measurements too we have the aame confuaion. The 
Br&hmanas are at the top of the social scale on account of their leptorrhyny, but then the 
KpttrW who claim to be descended from the K^attriyaa, 11 arc helow the Mali. Khorw&r. 
Kol, Dom, Orion and Kurmi, all of whom are either Pravidians or Kolarians. Our own 
measurements bear out Risky’s statement more cloudy,** hut even there we find that the 
damiffcation is not as it should be. Moreover, as the number of subjects measured was too 
few, these measurements can be taken only in conjunction with others ; and it is possible that 
the figures would have to be modified to great extent were the number of subject* greater 
than it was. In any case, from all the available anthropological material at our disposal we 
find that the nasal index of the modem Hindus does not agree, in the manner mentioned by 
Risky, with their castes. In the same tribe or caste we come across leptorrhyny, mesorrhyny 

aV K. Wctcrmrtwk, The HUlon, e>J Human Maeri^t, ii. W ; H. Ihnurtr. Akin#*!** (Berlin, 

18791 up 113 f. ■ V- Mss Mailer. Chip* Jrom a Sfimm WoekAap (London. tSe 74 S 7 r,].i. pi.. rL” . ; (Sir) 
H £ EJJffti. mi Cm*. ./ Sort I. ro. 1.. T. W. mm D.VMJ, MMM. 

loosl ,'p SV , E. A. Mi, i„ Cm** .J Irtt. Ml I, pp. 1 » '■ *«• ■ *• *- — 1 »• “*> 

Fed* Index oj Samt* unit Subject* (London, 191 it), ii. 2$7. 

i t (sin H. H, Bmley, 7*e People «/ fadia (London, L9l3|. p. 28. . . __. 

Ii (Sir) JL H. Rwlcy. The People oj India, p. 401, quoted by B. BomWrjw, L EthnoUxji* dn Bengal., 

Appcoduc ^ **«» eJ lee pcuple* dc la tons (Paris, 1900), pp. **». 't ,lMpd h . v B - 1,0,1 

uerjes, L'Ethnologic du Bengal*, Appendix B, No. I, 

»l Cf. B. Bonnwiw, L'Ethnolofi* di i Bengal*, PP' SI 

is Sec B. Bonncrjefl. L'Ethnohgl' du Bengal*, Appendix B. No. «■ 
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as well as pl&tyrrhyity. We may therefore safely reject Rialey’e hypothesis as to the nasal 
index being an indication of the caste. 

Of the other anthropological measurements the cephalic index is another of great impor¬ 
tance, Here, too, wa hare the same difficulty of assigning any particular type to any particu¬ 
lar caste. Among the Br&hmanaa of Bengal we have, according to Rislcy,* 9 the following 


percentages of cephalic and nasal indices : 

Cephalic Index: 

Hyper-dolichocephalic (—70'0) .. . . ,, .. . . 0% 

Dolichocephalic (70'0—74-9) .. 13% 

Mcsat-icephalie (715*0 — 79*9) . ■ .. .. .. .. 02% 

, Rmchyceplinlie (80*0 and oyer) .. ,, .. ., 35% 


100 % 

jVflAiI Index: 

LoptOrrhynian (less than 70'0) . , .. .. .. 40% 

Mesorrhynian (70'0—94‘0) .. . . .. 53% 

Platyrrhynian (85 and orer) . . . ., 1 % 


100 % 

And among the Dra vidian San tils we hare the following figures obtained from the saute 


source 30 : — 

Cephalic Index: 

Hyper-dolichocephalic ( — 70*0) ., .. . , .. 1% 

Dolichocephalic (70 0—74 0) .. .. 30% 

Mesatieephalic (75‘0—70‘9) .. ..49% 

Brachycepbalie (80'0 and over) .. . . .. .. 14% 


100 % 

Xasal Index: 

Leptorrhyninft (less than 7O‘0) , . .. .. .. .. 0% 

Mesorrhynian (70*0 — 84*0) .. .. ., •< ,,31% 

Platyrrhynian (85 and over) .' -- ,, 60% 


100 % 

The results we obtain from these figures are that the Brahma nan are principally mesati. 
cephalic, hut mesorehyny and leptorrhyny are fairly well balanced among them. On the 
other hand the Santa Is are distinctly platyrrhynio ; they are also meanticephalic, hut there 
is a large percentage of dolichoeepImli-Hin among them. These results, however, do not agree 
with Da tin's biometrical analysis of the measurements given by Risley in his Tribe# and 
Caste* o/ Bengal ; an Ethnographic Otemanj. Though rather lengthy. E hare thought fit to 
reproduce inn condensed form Delta's figures here os his paper 3 ! may not fw availnhle 
to all. According to Dntta, the somatologicnl type mo*t prevalent in India U the 
dol ich oid -mcaoirbynian,_ _ 


»» (Sir) H. H. Risley, TAc People of India,* p. 3S2 i B, Homier jm, V fthnototji' if# Brngate, Appen¬ 
dix H, No. 3. 

i* (Sill It. ft. RWey, We Profile of India* p. 212 : E), Uannerjea, L'Elhnoh*jic (Ju Ih-tvjnle. Appen¬ 
dix H. No. D. 

»* llhupcinl month Dalln, " Doji Indisehe Kii =i teruv. lc m.' AjiMrapo*. voh ssil (1027), jip. 134403. 
1 hsi-e April the nanicii of the difonml «uit«* tM D*tm hat «plt then, and )mve not taken any notice of 
hew they should L» spelt u> transcription. 
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Perce hi ages of each type. 



PiVMB. 


1. 

Kfaatri 

23-3 

70*0 

5-0 

O 

1-6 

0 

2, 

Jut (Sikh) 

57 "3 

4‘0 

125 

O 

0 

0 

3, 

Arora 

35'1)2 

74‘67 

0 

0 

3*0 

0 

4. 

Chura 

12*5 

03-75 

3-75 

1*26 

12*5 

1-25 

UNITED PaOVtSCKS 

(N.W.P.). 

1. Brahman 

25*25 

63-03 

10*10 

O 

1-17 

0 

■1 

dUm 

Cliatri 

0*0 

6S-0 

21*0 

0 

2-0 

0 

3, 

Khatri 

20*0 

40*6 

33*33 

0 

0 

0 

4. 

Bania 

12 *B 

57*5 

28-75 

0 

1-2 

0 

0, 

Knyaatha 

Lfl'0 

57*0 

25-0 

0 

1*0 

1*0 

0. 

Lobar 

6‘66 

466 

44'4 

0 

22 0 

0 

7. 

Goal* 

9‘09 

53*5 

36*3 

0 

i-o 

0 

6. 

Kimui 

13*0 

58-0 

30Q 

0 

1*0 

0 

ft. 

Kewat 

11’0 

62-0 

37-0 

■S- 

0 

0 

0 

lilflAK, 

1. 

Hrahmnu 

31*34 

53-206 

4-477 

4-477 

1*492 

0 

3. 

Rabhan 

2711 

30*84 

8‘474 

5-084 

6-770 

1*694 

3. 

GoaLa 

14-0 

65*0 

7'0 

l’O 

9-0 

4‘0 

4. 

Kurmi 

3‘fi 

70 42 

14*03 

l ‘408 

5*633 

2*816 

3. 

Kahnr 

5-35 

57*14 

23*21 

0 

12-5 

1-785 

6. 

Mustahar 

0 

23*37 

7012 

0 

3*89 

. 2-59 

Bengal. 

1, Kayastha 

30*0 

330 

1*0 

17*0 

140 

0 

2, 

Brahman 

20*0 

400 

21*0 

130 

15*0 

1*0 

3. 

Chandal 

14*92 

50*746 

8*95 

U*94 

10-44 

2*855 

4, 

Sadgop 

Goala 

32 0 

50*0 

8*33 

4-16 

14-5 

0 1 

5. 

19-51 

58*53 

7*31 

4-87 

7-3 

2*43 

fl. 

Kaibarta 

11*0 

54*0 

11*0 

20 

18*0 

4*0 


According to Htsley there are three main types of population In India,** ciz> ; 

{!) A leptorhim*, pro-cpic, dolichocephalic type, nf tall stature, light build, 
long and narrow face, comparatively fair complexion, and high facial 
angle ; 

(31 A phityrbine, mesepte (or nlmcat platyopk), dolichocephalic typo, of low sta¬ 
ture, thick ret, very dark complexion, relatively broad fare, usually low 
facial angle ; and 

(3) A mcsorhiiie. platyopic, hrnchycephalic type, of a low or medium stature, 
sturdy build, yellowish complexion, broad face, and low facial angle. 

a* (Sir) It. H. Ruloy, “Tbs Study of Ethnology to twii*,'’ Journal oj U>< Soya l 
xx <1 BDl >, p. 23<> 
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And lastly, to give ehjihc more figures, I found by personal observation thul tire order of 
superiority as measured by the nasal index is as follows 33 



ieptorrityftton. 
,, to 
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Orion 
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88‘8 

Santa) 
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(To hr continued.) 


ON CERTAIN SPJBC1MBN8 OK FORMER CURRENCY IN BURMA, 

Bv ‘mis lvtx Sin itJCH^VRD TESiPLK, Bt 

goH* tbilly year* ago 1 hud tire accompanying plate made of certain remarkable speci¬ 
mens of currency, which I had collected while in Burma and gave to the British Museum, 
But I never published H because 1 had dealt with the subject in articles contributed to 
vol. XL1I of this Journal, An. however, the specimens are unusual, 1 publish the plate now 
wit h some remarks t hereon. They cons i«t of 

(1) two specimens of what have Irecn called usually Tcnnsscrim .Medals in works on 
numismatics : Jigs. 1 and fl, 

(2) two Siamese tickala : figs. 2 and 11. - 

(3} a Sltan silver shell (rJuikbi) : fiff- 4 

(4) a Tcnasacrim cock coin or token; Jig. fi. 

I, Tenaisarlm Medals. 

* i 

The ” Tenasserim Medals 11 arc worth ft special note. The oldest reference to the*# 
pieces of currency, for they were not “ medals,' 1 that 1 know of, fa in Tavernier s Tmvtli, 


s» B, Bcunwjw, L'Elkiubfit ifu flrnflwb, Append!* B. No. a fp. 1G1J. 
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English ed„ 1678, vol. I, Pt. II, pp. 0 f. They are called ** the money of the King of Cbeda 
and Pera M (Kedah and Perak] Thnt ia, they were true Malay tin currency of the olden 
time, and in my Obsolete Tin Currency and Money of the F (derated Malay Stairs (Ind. A*>t. r 
19)3, vol. XLII, pp. 83 ff.), there is an ciplanation of them, which goes to show that 
the name “Tenttaerim Medals" ia a misnomer altogether, and they should be labelled 
as specimens of the old tin currency of the Federated Malay States, 

Regarding this currency, Tavernier's actual words were t "An Account of the Money 
of Asia. The money of the King of Cheda and Pcra. This money is of Tin and is coined by 
the King of Cheda and Per a. He coins no other money than Tin. Some years since he 
found out several mines, which was a great prejudice to the English, tor the Hollanders 
.and their merchants buy it [the tin] and vend it all over Asm. Formerly the English brought 
it out of England, and furnished a great pert, of Asia, where they consumed a vast quantity. 
They earned it also into all the Territories of the Great Mogul, os also into Persia and Arabia: 
for all their Dishes arc of Copper, which they caused to be tinned over every month. Among 
the meaner sort of people, there is little to be seen but this l in-money and the shells called 
Cori [cowry]. Figs I and 2 are of that piece of Tin, which weighs an ounce and a half, and 
in that Country goes for the value of two of our Sons, But in regard that the Tin is t here at 
H Sous a pound, this is not worth above one Son and three Denver*. This piece of Tm is 
only thick in the sides, the middle being thin as papr.” The otd French pouf * marc or 
pound of 16 oa. =7,335 gre. English, and was thus a little more than the old English 1b., 
which=7,000 grs. The old French Kvrt [called also the/mac) was divided into 20 sous 
of 13 denim each, as a wn was roughly an English halfpenny or 1 cent of a dollar. Tho 
"great piece of tin " of tho old Malay currency was thus worth 2d. English according 
to Tavernier. 

On a plate marked to face p, 7 of Tavernier’s Trawls is found; "The money of the 
King of Cheda and Fere ’’ {that great piece of tin which weighs an ounce and a half], and 
with reference to the figures given below it may l* here remarked that tho misfortunes that 
hare happened to Tavernier’s plates at the hand* of subsequent writers are detailed on p. + 
of Millies ’ Reehnehf* cut U« Monnait* JfafeiVu, 187 L 






.Ml that Millies conld fiad »i tUa «d« 300 y..»'»>" »*2 “ 
worn, is given below from Millies, op. at., p. 130. and Pi XXIT, *■>< -»>. 
of the liberties taken by Tavernier’s engraver. 


had become much 
It is an indication 
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On H, V, fig. 4, of my Ofrsofcfs Tin G’wvBHCy, is exhibited a figure of a similar coin or weight, 
which is quite probably a specimen of the actual " great piece ” that Tavernier describes in 
his plate. A reference thereto will show how great were the liberties that hie engraver took 
in drawing “ tho serpent,” My specimen was, however, round and not octagonal, and sur¬ 
rounded by a great number of small balls after the manner of fig. 5 of the plate attached. 

In describing Plate V, fig, 4, above-mentioned, I culled (/.A,, XX.II, 124) the specimen 
a tin “ snake ” weight or ooin. from Mogul, with debased Arabic characters on the reverse 
and what maybe called a (late* 11 (—AH. 811 or A.D, 1408), drawing attention to Tavernier’s 
M great piece,” and remarking that it had been copied by Crawford {Hist. Ind. Archiptl., 1820, 
I, 253). I further remarked that it ia quite possible that the ” snake ” was only a debased 
or " developed ” to (a mythical beast known to all Burma), as could be seen by a comparison 
with figs. 3 and 4 of the same plate and with fig, 5 of tho plate attached, I also drew 
attention to various developments of tbe fo in Phayre’s plates (Jfwntr. Orient.), for which see 
below in tho description of fig. 5 in the plate attached. 

I made {I.A., XXI I, 103) one further remark on Tavernier's statement, which is note¬ 
worthy in the present connection. It shows that- his ” great- piece of tin ” fitted into the 
general Malay currency of tho time. 

Thus ; 50 cowries =1 little piece (iupeng, pitit, cash), 

3 little pieces (caah)=l sou (cent). 

100 aou (cent) =1 dollar, 

15,000 oowries or 300 oash to tho dollar, or 7,1300 oowrics to tho rupee, a fair average 
number : aee I-A., XXVI, pp. 290 ff. 

I further remarked: ” Remembering that this is tho report ol n French traveller on 
Malayan currency as understood in India in the seventeenth century, one finds in it a clear 
reference to the old Dutch scale of 400 cash to tho dollar.” 

Taking it for granted, then, that at any rate some of "tho Ten&sseriui Medela” of Phayre 
nnd other namistatista were really Malay tin currency, we can proceed to describe figs. 
5 and 6 of the plate attached. 

Fig. 5 is identical with fig. 3 of Plato V of Obsolete Tin Currency, which is thus described 
(J.A.. XLII, 123}; “ A to tin weight or coin, from Mergui, with the eight-pointed star, or ‘ Malay 
palm * symbol on the reverse,” This "Malay palm” symbol of the old books has also been 
described as a " lotus.” It is, however, much more likely to represent the calix on the hard 
rind of a mangosteen fruit, which consists of a small round cup surrounded by a ' five pointed 
star,’corresponding to the five divisions of the fruit inside, Tbe eight points of the star in the 
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represent ationtnay have arisen out of the much greater difficulty of engraving a five pointed 
a tar. The maugoateen is a prominent object in the Mala}* Peamsula and almost peculiar to it. 

The real find spot of this coin or weight could hardly have been Mergui, and should 
have been given as Kedah, since Or ienL. Coins from Aracaii, Pegu and Tenaase- 

rim, Plates III and IV) gives several examples, &ome with Pali and debased Talaing nud 
Burmese characters on the reverse : u MahA^ttkam Nagafam (City of great rest* apparently 
Kedah). 1 ' That this legend really referred to Kedah is shown {t-A. t XUX, IIS, n. 55) thus : 

H The Mergui weights and coin* had on the reverse debased imitations of Burmese legends, 
which one of them ahowa to have been 3fa?ul#ultum Ifagaram (ungrammatical Pali). 1 " It 
would moan 11 City of great peace 11 and clearly refers to Kedah, which " on later coins as¬ 
sumed the Arabic form D6rt^b€tmAn, Land of peace, Thus Millies' 1 (op* ciLj pp. 133, 13"?) 
readings are D&ru^Lamdft Balud Kodak and B&tuftjmAn Kodak (Land of peace. City of 
Kedah and Land of peace. Kedah) on tin coins of 1741 and 180ft. Mr. Otto Biagdea told 
me that the capital of Kedah was known in the Lhirternth and fourteenth centuries as 
L^ngkaauka, 1 Land of Peace,' a name at ill remembered." 

The counterpart* of Tavernier's H+ great piece of the Malay tin currency and its like, 
as further illustrated above, linve been found in Mergui and Pegu in spelter, or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say in pewter, as the Dicta] is a mixture of lead and tin,, and is not 
sine* A sample Ls ahowii on Pluto III, fig. ll r with a distinct fa on it, taken from Phayret 
Nnmis. 0riMf aj which connects it with the to cm the fin piece. 

A discussion on spelter and tin when applied to the coinage and weights of South-Eastern 
Asia will be found in LA * vot XLYTTI. Not™ oft Cnmti£g and Coinage t p. 14ft L where the 
various amalgams used in making the spelter and pew p ter are explained, and also the 
vernacular terms therefor, ttit nog ? gonza and adin (co/af), 

Whether the large fin coin from Kedah or the corresponding spelter specimens from 
Mergui, T&voy and Pegu are the older is a question one would like to see settled if possible. 
The presence of the fo on the large tin currency of Kedah seems to show that it waa a copy 
of the large spelter currency of the Tonasserim districts of Mergui and Tavoy and of Pegu 
proper, yet it is quite possible that the to (a mythical half deer half bird) is not indigenous 
in Burma, but is the common property of all South-Eastern Asia. 

The principle of making weights of metal ingot* and models of animals is very old in 
India itself, going back to the early days of Buddhism, before Christ at any rate. It was 
well known in very early Egypt, and among the Assyrians and ancient Jews, Persians and 
Greeks : tfco Plata Yl of tffoo hto Tin Currency It is again very old in Burma, Siam and 
Cambodia, and a fair general inference is that it travelled from India to Burma and thence 
to Siam, At the same time the principle is as old in China as in Asia further to the west, 
but whether it travelled originally from the west, into China or not t it would now be difficult 
to my. That it travelled from China to the Malay Peninsula is, however, hardly doubtful, 
as the tin ingot currency of the Malays was the direct descendant of the method employed 
in bartering in their chief trading commodity—tin—evolved out of the business needs of the 
early Malay trader*, dealing in the first place with Chinese sailors and merchants. They 
invented — more probably bon-owed—their gambar or unimal-shaped tin currency in an at¬ 
tempt to regulate the tin ingots by giving them various readily recognisable shapes, which 

could bo made to conform to definite standards. 

On the whole argument the inference is that this practice of making tin ingots in animal 
shapes had a two-fold origin in influences arising on the one hand from Burma and Tmasscrim 
overland and on the other from China overseas. The transfer of animal images to the fields 
of coins necessarily followed the animal shapes of the metal ingots. It may him be here 
remarked that there is a remarkable likeness in the weights, measures, currency and coinage 
of the whole world, hut this is not the place to further descant on that fact of universal 
application brought about by ancient trading cent acts. 
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There has always been a great (Seal of mystery and confusion about the " Tcnasserim ” 
euntnoT, which apparently can be sdcounted for by looking at the specimens that hwe sur¬ 
vived, not as coin of the realm or “ king’s money.” but us traders’ tokens issued by pri¬ 
vate individuals or firms, much on the principle of similar tokens in England and else where. 
In Notes on Currency and Coinage {I, A., XLYHI, 149) is a quotation From Caesar Frederick, 
1507. English version, which seems to explain the question: *' The current money that is in 
ibis Ciiie [Pegu] and throughout all the kingdom is called ganm or | janza, which is made of 
copper and lead. It is not the money of the king, but every man may stamp it that wilt.” 
Again, La Loubirc (Mam , English Translation, p. 14), writing in 1088, smn : Vincent Lc 

Biono [physician retained by the King of Siam to work in his mines] relates that the Pogunns 
have a mixture of Lead and Copper, which he colls sometimes ganzt and sometimes Qcwzd', 
and of which he reports that they make statues and a small money which is not utampt wiih 
the king's coin, but which everyone has a right to make." In 1728 \ alcntljn called it “ Pcguau 
pans, a brass mixed with lead,” and in 1727 Alexander Hamilton talks of plenty of Qntme 
lead, which passeth all over the Pegu Dominions for Money.” These quotations lead directly 
to Phayre’a researches in the next century. 

Fig. 1 of the plate attached relates to yet another specimen of the spelter type of this 
coinage. It resembles fig. 11 of Plate IV in Obsolete Tim Currency, which came from Pegu, 
These two specimens are not exactly the same, though very nearly so, the obverses coming 
in each case obviously from the same die, but the reverses differ altogether in the rim, though 
both are equally blank in the field. Moreos T er, their provenance was quite different. The 
first specimen was collected by myself in Mandalay and the second many years earlier tv 
Phayre and illustrated in Xumit. Orient. Fig. 11 is described (J..4., XLII, 122 f.) as Hentlia 
{goose coin or spelter weight ex, coff. R. C. Temple) procured in 1880 [not 189D as in the text). 
Phayre, ffumts. Omwf., 1882. PlateIV, fig.2, exhibits a better specimen, which has an illegible 
debased Arabic legend on the reverse. He remarks (p. 32} that hrntha ingot weights were 
common in Pegu. Phayre’s specimen weighed 11J ounces and no doubt represents the 
penjttrn (14 oz. standard) of Malay tin ingot weight.” 

Burmese, Siamese, Cambodian and Malay weights were often in tin* shape of all sorts uf 
animals and birds, and among these were to ho found tlie cock, a common wild bird of the 
South-Eastern Asiatics jungle*. So spelter weights or coins of the same kind us those above 
described from Pegu sometimes had a cock on them, and of this there in s dear in.-tance on 
Plate HI, fig, 11, from Phayre's tfuswii. 0m**., which be showed on his Plato IV, fig, 3. [See 
also /nd, Ant, t vol. LVTI, Plate HI, p. 37.] It weighed 11} *ra„ again representing the pea- 
urn or 14 os, standard of Malay ingot weight, 

In the same Plate HI, fig. 10, is shown from Phayre’e N«mis, Orient. a Cambodian coin, 
exhibiting a cock, and the interest in this coin is that its form shows that the original of the 
* cock ’ was the to. as can also bo seen by a careful compsrison with the animal infig, G of the 
plate attached and in fig. 3 of Plate V of Obsolete Tin Currency, The to has here developed 
into a cock in the bunds of successive artists- In Plate! V, fig-J, of Plisyres A amir. Orif/i/, 
is shown a clear * cock ’ variety with debased lalaing and Burmese characters on the reverse. 

Although I think that in this instance the cock imago baa developed out of the to, tbe 
inference must not be carried too far, as among the Malay tin ingots the cock was quile a 
common object : boo Plate H of Obeotete Tin Currency, which shows eight varieties of them, and 
Plate I with two others. It may be remarked also that one must be at times a little careful 
in attributing an image or form to any definite animal, bird, insect Of fish. The vagaries 
of the to have iieen already alluded to, and on Plate IV of Obsolete Tin Currency, fig. 2 shows 
the Burmese tm»tha weight, which is, as its name implies, a gooec. But fig. 6 which 1 b practi¬ 
cally indistinguishable from it —so close a copy is it—represents a bird of an absolutely 
different character, a riuoro, the swilt of the edible bird’s-nestei The copying of a well- 
known figure for use as an animal quite foreign to its nature is carried indeed quite as far. 
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the henVta weight, as may he wen from the swum plate. fig. I, end from the figure on p, 123 
of LA., vol. XU1. 

In Plate III, fig. 8, of Obsolete Tin ('itrrcncy , just above the Cambodian coin, is to be 
found a oock fully developed in a modern Malay ditit a gam (cock doit) or copper cash. It* 
rude forerunner is seen in fig. <> of the plate attached, and also in fig. 5 of Plate V of Obsolete 
Tin Cttrrf.net/. It is thus described in that work XLlt, 124): 'Tin cock coin, or 

perhaps counter, token or tally, from Mergui, ftevem has a badly inscribed Burmese legend, 
which reads: (hAthanadaie (in the year of) religion : date illegible. This is probably the tin 
coin recorded by Sangermano (-fiam&B Empin, eci. Tandy, 1833, p, 167) as current between 
1781 and 1808 : b ' In Tavai and Mergui pieces of tin with the Impression of a cock, which 
is the Burmese arms [properly however the haw Urn. or goose], are used for money,’’ Taking 
the ratio of tin to aUvcr as 10 : l’ the value of this coin would he 3 cents of Malay money. 

“ The Malay tin coin mentioned by Pyrard do Laval in 1002 was worth half a (nutardo of 
Albuquerque, or 10 cents. That mentioned by Tavernier in 1678 was worth one cent in 
India.*' They quite probably referred to the same coin. 

The reference to the bastardo of Albuquerque is here interesting. According to Gray, 
who edited Pyrard do Laval's Voyage, for the Hakluyt Society, p. 235, the Malay tin money 
had existed in the Maldi ves before the (lays of the Portuguese, and under the names of coJaitn 
and caffe(faiJan#, tin} the coins were worth 100 cash, or half of Albuquerque’s bastardo {0b»o. 
tete Tin Currency, (LA,, XUI, 100). Denys, Did of British Malaga. *,t. money, stale# 
that (Jastanheda, vol. IT, says : “Ah there was no money in Malacca, except that of the 
Moors [Malays], the Governor General (Albuquerque) ordered (1510) some to lie coined, 
not only that he might extinguish the Moorish coins [tin money], but also in order that a 
coin might be struck with the stamp and arms of his royal master. Abo, taking on this 
subject the opinion of the Gentile Chins [Klin#, Hindus from the Coromandel Coast of India] 
and other honorable men, dweller* in the city [of Malacca], he commanded forthwith that a 
tin coinage should be struck. Of the one small coin called eaiaas [cash] he ordered two to 
bo made into one, to which ho gave the name dfeAsnp. He struck another coin, which he 
named toldo, consisting of 16 dinhtiro, and a third, which he called the bastardo, consisting 
of 10 Mldo.” He abo made both a gold and silver dollar of £ bastardo, called respectively 
*:aiholiro and wnlftqut. 

From thu statement it can be deduced firstly that Albuquerque's dollar was a milni of 
1000 rein and that the eaixa or cash (the Portuguese pess) waa one rets. Wc oun further 
construct a tabic, which shows the relationship of the modem dollar and its parts to the 
Portuguese coinage in the Malay Peninsula, which, in its turn, was based on the coinage in- 
vented by the Chinese to suit their comraereial dealings with the Malays. Thus : 

* . T. _J#+_ __ 


Albuquerque'* Portuguese Coinog*. 


2 caixa (cash) make 
10 dinbeiro 

10 soldo 

3 bastardo 


1 d inhe iro 
] soldo 
1 bastardo 



1,000 cash to the dollar 


Therefore 


Cents of the Britinh dollar, 


Cash 


dinbeiro 

soldo 


eaifta 


1/10 

15 


bastard" 

mataquo 


20 

200 

1,000 


20 

100 
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Specimens of this coinage in the Raffles Museum at Singapore, as described by Dr. 
Hamitsoh in JR AS., SB., No. 30, CcBedion of Coins from Malar n l!X>3, p- 183 If-, show 
that they were cast in the reigns of Kings E mm a n uel (140.')-] ">21 > and -John Hi (1521-1551i. 
;. a „ dearly in and not long after the time of Albuquerque :,t Malacca (1510-1511). They 
were obvioush* imitations of the tin ingot currency of the Malays, but bore tin- cross* sun I 
globe of the two kings above mentioned and Portuguese legends. Incident ally they exhibit 
the commercial wisdom of his advisers in effecting only a changed and not a new coinage. 

II. Shan Shell-Money. 

The remaining specimens on the Plate attached lwlong to categories of coinage altogether 
differing from the "Tenasserim Mednle.” Fig. 4 illustrates two sides of a chiitin. K’ayhJdn 
(round shell), or rhaubinbauk, the Shan shell-money, which was once well-known in Upper 
Burma. This particular form of BunnfSf currency is explained in /.A., voh I,\ II, pp. 01-92 ( 
and is shown on Plate II fig lfl( facing p. 44) of Noiee On C urrency and Coinage in that volume. 

Sir George Scott, writing to mo in 1389, called the shells Siamese money, the Siamese 
being a variety of the Shan race, and said that they were " still current among the Sin me no 
and a large portion of the Lao [Shin] States/’ MU Kin. a well known female dealer in 
Mandalay, told me about the same time that the Shun shells eamc from Bawd win (the Bor- 
twang of Crawford’s Aia, p. 1+4) near Nyaungywc in the Southcrp Shan States. 

'* They arc not deliberately manufactured, but arc the result of the natural efflorescence 
of silver under certain methods of abstraction. They are necessarily ad pure as lA [6atr p 
Burmese, pure] silver, and their weight was tested by handling, so they passed aa tokens In 
fig. 1, Plato I , of Notes on Currency and Coinage {I. A.. LVI I, 12) and usually in specimens of 
Shan 6d, efflorescence in this form in to lie seen adhering to the silver from which it springs. 1 ' 
Yule (deo. p. 2A0) alludes to t his ; (i The variety next to W La k'oyAhM, so called from I'ayft. 
a shell and pdt, circle or winding, in consequence ol the spiral lines of efflorescence on the 
surface.” Primer, Useful Tat)ks. p. 31, expresses the same opinion and says that k’ayfibAl 
(kharoobM) is M a silver cake with marks upon the surf ace, produced by crystallisation of the. 
lead scoria in the process of refinement. 1 Mv own information differed from that of Yule and 
Pri na*p as to the rrkt i on of hd and Vagi bit silver, To my mind, t hey n re ident ical (see I. A., 
XLVIU 41}. At any rate, Shan fed is identical with it'ai/tibM, and so must be the correspond¬ 
ing Burmese bo, for the process of extraction appeared to l>e the same in both cases : descrip¬ 
tions by Burney in 1830, in Yule’s A m ( 20O s,; Anderson. Mandatay Co Mamies, 44; and Trant, 
Two Ycarsin Ava, 280f., will he found in Notes on Currency ami Coinage (I.A.. LVM, 1281.) 

Owing to a mistake in Ridgeway’s Origin of Currency, pp. 22. 20. in w hich he slates that 
Shan silver ahella are about thcaire of a cowry and argues that they are survivals of the cowry 
currency of Siam, oU>.. I may us well slate clearly that the true eh Attn are of all sires, ami I 
had one in my possession—that shown in the Plate attached—whic1 1 was many time* the 
*L*e of a cowry shell In 188B about 500 specimens of chfit&n passed through my hands at 
Mandalay, which 1 tried to ‘sire," and found tliat *’ the sine of any particular shell was purely 
accidental and an incident of construction, human intention having no concern in It." 

Ill, Shan Silver Majliis. 

There also passed, in Mandalay chiefly, as gold and silver tokens, a form of currency 
known as maghis {mwjyhU) or tamarind seeds. Burmese children, especially little girls, are 
very fond of a game of knuckle-bone, which consists in throwing a tamarind seed ini o the air 
with one hand, ftnd seeing how many more can be picked up by the same hand before it falls 
and is caught. The royal children used those made ol gold and silver, and King MindAn 
significantly impressed upon the little prtneesses the importance of keeping those that ho 
gave them against a rainy day. They were soon mostly melted down or sold after the British 
annexation and became exceedingly rare. They were tokens, owing to their weight and 
fineness being assumed, and when, as subsequently happened, the wnjfrfj took on a uniform 
and conventional shape, sire and fineness, we are brought to a point very near the true coin. 
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On Plate II of Notes on Curr&ncy and Coinage {I.A., LVII, 44) above mentioned a aerie a 
of mnjiT t* is shown in fig*. 17, IS and 19, Fig. 17 id a dried tamarind seed ; fig, }g is its imi 
tation in gold with little dotted circles in the centre of each face to represent the pit marks 
of a similar bind often seen on fresh tamarind seeds, and fig. 19 is the conventional silver 
aiajfcf in which the dotted ring has taken on a fitted form with that of the represented seed 
itself. It was in this form that silver mojirt? were usually met with in Mandalay. 

So far the discussion baa related to the Burmese form of the wajht, but those of the 
Shana were quite different in shape and construction. They were called tanthong {th as in 
(fle this) f i,pd were in silver, being used as customary gifts, like the c Mlon or Shad silver 
shells, and were still nearer to true coin than the conventional Burmese firajfzf, as they were 
conventionally stamped to show fineness ; sec fig, 20, Plate II, above mentioned. This 
particular form of majUt bad become rare in Burma in 1890, It is shown in figs. 2 and 3 
of the plate attached. 

Regarding such majlzi Mr, H. S. Guinness, in a letter to me from the Shin State of 
’VVuntko In 1894. wrote : n Sometime ago I weighed 18 silver viagijid, which I bought Id 
M andalay. The bazaar weight thereof varied between 59 to 00 grains per maggizi ; the 
average for the 18 being 61‘02 grains. This made m think that magtfzis were meant to 
run three to a told or four to a tiokal, H the former the weight of a magyhi should bo CO 
groins : if the latter, 64 grams,” 

The Shfui majht may thus be really a quarter tickal, tho well-known Siamese (Shan) 
standard weight or coin— perhaps rather currency. It is shown on Plate It of Currency 
and Coinage, fig. 21 (/.d„ LVH, 44), from which its remarkable resemblance to the Shin 
majri in its several form- becomes apparent. Crawfurd (Stain, 331) describes the tiokal 
and iwports aa nothing more than bits of silver bar bent and the ends beaten together, im- 
pressed with two or three small stamps. This is the principle of the construction of the 
U bt hook-money, very different in appearance: see Pyrard dc Laval, Hak. Hoc, od. r 
v,.| 1 on 23> ff For Siamese tickals, see Bowring, Siam, I, 257 ff. 
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Vol. II, Pai* J- 


(Vikpub Isscnimo s uw I s uk-abcth , 

Kaiaosrti] i>*cnirriosH. with the exception °f 
of Aio ki. Edited by fet* Konow. Go 
vereraent of India, Central TWicsHon branch, 

Calcutta, 1020. 

Proffer Kcisow, in hi- short prefoce, tell* i* 
that originally tire joint editorship of vol, 11 of tho 

Corpm Jnvriptionum Indimrum was to have hew 

ontrimred to Pmfc^on. R»P*>“ * nd **'?*’■ f w1s ™ 
onewa-to edit the Kh*re*hl. -ad the other tho 
Drihml inscription*. However, Prefer Bepsoa 
was prevented Iron, undertaking this laborious task 1~=»**»- 
by his editorship of the Cambridge of Indta 

and by tho arduous publication, together wiUi M. 

I’ahb,' Boyer and the late M. 3™*^- ^ th * 

KharoUbl documents from Siyft. Thun ilia task 
Oi editing the Khero,thi part of vol. II foil durmg 
the latter part of IMS TrofMeor Konow. lfte 


outcome of his r**w»rt1i« is now publiglied in n 
magnificent volume ol considerably more than 
300 pap*. to which are added a very good map 
and 36 plates of splendid exterior, though a omot Lm *4 
Joss clear than could perhaps bo wished. Professor 
Konow is to bo sincerely congratulated upon 
having happily concluded hi* iioiiieteking and 
troublesome toalc. 

An undertaking like this eocnnt under any 
dretamUneos be called a lupry “nil promising one: 
it Lj rather one that i. portly be-et with utter hope 
lMonttw. When on* studio* the page* oi llu- 

masniEkeot book «** tirac Hl(Jth<T * 

great authorities differ » widely in the dec, 
phermtmL ol - number of those inscription* that 
ncareely one word of their various interpreULiotis 
i, jdontieal. one feeU like sinking in th* Slough of 
Don pond with no friendly Help to lift one out; Time 

8 
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THE INDIAN ANTlQUAR? 


f Aram. 103! 


aficr is cue we lire vividly reminded of htw slender 
_^, r pdrhd|M even nouOxklenl—art those found¬ 
ations upon whirh art built up our present ideas 
concerning Hie older periods of the history of India 
Even a scholar who. lito the present writer, «ari 
claim no particular familiarity with these Kharofthl 
cannot mcAgtt feeling struct by the 
utter uncertainty of a great number of IVofe^or 
KonewV reading. An authority like Professor 
flapson 1 b*a demonstrated how inscrlptiona which 
are- really enreer-aloneii of Kcnow'n bktoriedl 
nud throu&logieal system contain but slender bite 
of those worck And sentences which I us.to here b«n 
orn of them. And Wii shall allow ouxgelveg in 
tho following paragraph* to point out a few further 
pnafingO'® where we feel ite^ol with tho gravest i 
doubts It is + however* hufficient to emphasis 

DOW that a very great port of tho historic*)! v im- 
portitit inscriptions perhaps conuun only a more 
or l«s minut* port of thus# facto which llie prosit 
interpretation haj? elicited from them. 

UpOtt these 1 frail foumilltlOiiH Proftacr Konow 
l uu* in hU two fir&t chapters* tu.j “ Histor^l In¬ 
troduction ' (p r xiii JT.) and "The Ere# u*od in 
fcliArthjthi Inscriptions 1 fp. Isc^^ii fl.j erected n re¬ 
splendent historical and chronological auporEtrueturo, 

A veritable go o dA archie go ra f His chronology hfli 1 
Kuan partly calculated in rol 1 abortttion with Ih\ 
wan Wijk and wev* known from several papers in tho 
dctoOrituiutia ; hut. in spite of the great learning 
and industry exhibited by his collaborator, net 
many acholam with a ■mattering of Matorieal a«ur 
Will fee! convinced by those calculation^, the un- 
certainty 0* which is, besides, fiometrniea admitted 
even by their inventors, Of the flvu orw made 
iiia of by PrtrfcMQr Konow. two. ms,, tho Vikrrvma 
and tho SnKtn, h*V* tho immense advantage of 
tain# really existent; though it must bo admitted 
that tho explanations nf their origin furnished by 
tho learned editor are more tlmn doubtful. Of 
tho throe el horn, the 'old &nfca eta 1 <84-83 u.c,| 
and a 1 Parthian R ore oriptnoE ing in 7 b.c.„ ami 
founded by Axes* nrt the result* of the purest funny ; 
the third, beginning in 12S-I20 A.n If i* said to 
bo the ‘erfi of Kniu*hkA' and is most probably just 
ofl nebulous Oh both the others. 

The oiktonc* of the T oId Snka cm 1 (-&4-&S n.c.J 
rest# upon two HUggeetiorw : (1) Maihb (Mop r 
etc-h who originated from Mtiln, did not terrain 
Iho Idle 1 Great King' (titotorflpua ma^QmioAo 
MogaMti* Tniilii copperplate of year 78, olc-h before 
tho decoose of Mithrmlateft II of Perkin in HS 
b.O, ; [2j thk ere records tho conquest of Wmtom 
India by the Sjikas, The first of three ni^umpt iorui 
is now endojmod by Professor Raps on,* while the 
second meets with his disapproval. Personally, I 
Hcareely feel inclined to accept a* undisputed even 
the first of Professor Konmr^s suggretinns. 

The later yrere of Miihrettates FI are wrapped 


in obscurity* and alter bis dcce&a* * flomewhat 
prolonged period of fceblenes* end anarchy set hi. 
'This would rather lead ua to the conclusion that 
Mit hradstes, during tho Last part of hk reign, bad 
oDt the power to prevent no rnergetic npslart 
participating in the conquest of Western India from 
assuming tho title of 'Great King.' On the other 
hand, if Prefer or KonowV auggvistkm concerning hei 
M beginning In H b.c. bo correct. Manes would 
bavo vatid this title in tho year 3-5 n,C. at a per inn I 
when the Pari Man empire had triumphed at Carelre 
and had. ot any rate, held iLs own very well both 
agMpgt jVntony and Octavius. This argumentation 
leads to no tangible results : but it is apt to prove tho 
utter faocifuJnese of Professor Kontrw's sesiimptions. 

Ptofetssor Rapoon has already hUggertcdS that 
the em of tho year 7S is one which commemorates 
the foundation of att independent kingdom in 
Sektilrt dljout 1^0 B-t?-. and tliai tho* the year 
78 would mean something like 72 b.c. This is 
undoubtedly possible; and the Mncodortton fiome 
of the month (PoHrmcnS undoubtedly ptw« this 
era to be of a Western origin. Bliil I do not fwl 
quite an! is tied that this k t he 

Wo admittedly never hear of an cm founded by 
Dcmotriua, the son of EuThydcmti*. just 00 little 
an we hoar of n SektiJi or on * old ^aka 1 one. But 
there always remnuis tho possibility that nemc^rioi 
instituted a new ora to commemarato his coaqueet 
of 1 India. K If *uch ware the ca*e, why phonld tiot 
auch an or ft linve eOutmucd to bo used in ^ T orth- 
Westem India oven alter the extinction of the line 
of Demetrius I Why should it not have been still 
used oven during the reign of tho 4 Great King," 
MituOfl or Mega ? Now, Iho regnal year* of 
Dam#trim* are admittedly aomnwhat uncertain k 
u Are oven thoao of bin Indian conqucaMr But 
asauming the latar ones lo fall somewhere bat ween 
180-170 B.O.# the year 7§ of such rin era would fall 
somewhere about HJ0-W 1 b,o + That ^fdure was 
perliapi Bucoreded by Axes (I)* and that this Ai*w 
founded tho Yikrema era of US b,o. seems not 
, una^iUEnablc. And in that coae Maue* would pro¬ 
bably have left tho stage about GO it r o. Assuming 
thot tho year* 100 or 90 u.r. foil within tho limits 
of hii reign, it would have bwn a fairly, though not 
I enormously„ long one. And wo know nothing that 
would exprously contradict such an assumption* 
Bui 1 lihall always willingly admit that this* liko 
iho auggeskioiift criticked hero* remains: sheer 
hypothesis. 

Wo shall not cater further upon the utterly 
entangled historical probJctOB dealt wrlh in tho 
fnlroduction, m we do not fool entiilod to form any 
definite opinion upon them. Besides such a dJjgcu** 
HiOn would exceed the limits of a review like this. 
Wo filial | ronlent euisol vw by making the following 
few Henttcred remarks on passngm that seom more 


or Ififfl doubtful and in need of emendation, 

1 JRAiT. 1830. p. IB7 ff. * ~ "■ " " 

3 Cp, JRAS, p B 192 ; op. also €BI* I + p, 509 ff. ^ Qp. VHJ , I. p. B70, 
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On the won! kharntihl (|k jtv) ep. new the 
ingeiiia*n ^iggoGtiun of M. Priyhu>ki * which F hmr- 
ever* iwds fairly tBttitttim. 

On p. xx Professor Konow tb* curious 

word M«vrV«4d»l Ll s^kii otns tbit must apparently 
mefin 'lord/ ■duel/ ThfrP nan sctmoly be any 
doubt thftt thifl wqrtl if connected with 13 id Nak-a 
rnwda, which ffcM been considered a genittvo of 
the word m, 1 ktnt! ’ certainly mi entirely Empog- 
aibl4 suggestion, It, bo m»mt f remains to bo con¬ 
sidered wluu is the hvn* r of the bret syllable mu-. 

Qti hien-ta (p. KJtiil) ep. aImo von GuLsehinicL 
frV«A>icAft r Jroa*. p, HO, 

Tb? ubfitifinAtbTi dfifi: A^tui (p. Iviii). in tipilti 
of ft certain veraimilHudi.\ nilW remnirkg entirely 
uncertain (Lp + p. lii). 

On p, xevi a * Lht of cqut*c< not derived from ur/nm, 
but from & form oA, ep, Bh^bit^iVThi oyt anti 
bh 'ii < fcAfiyoA mthoZed* mHcription. Thin phoneU- 
ciiI dfyol flpnigxtt probably i* intinuMy connected 
with the dovolopmeint -or > -+ in Extern Iranian.? 

Wlwther for Muwfrirt (|>* soviij— 

c|k FHi AftfuMfci—marks an Indian development 
t> i or rerulem the octiial Greek piommatiM* 
may bo loft undecided. 

Tho name Tmvoiakuftt (Peshawar uo. 20+ p, 
3 icviii> in it* li*>i part uiidoubtod^f remind* ua of 
IVapw^rFp 3 T*jjumo^ i but thou again wliat U *turfl 1 

Ejclrtfliely curioua are the writings *f~ =' '^ r " 

„ .^ i which hftvc not been B*tUfooiorily 

•xplEina-l; nor m I ofler ony plft^iblo eiptonMifin ,* 1 
Tbo writing rh (p, si) oppartfttly in seven*' owe* 
simply mean* /* 

On p. 14 in itaciu»ccl n name Damtjuda which is 
apparent I v connected with, th* UdmUjuda or 
ZMwtayfoJo of ill* iVe&tnm K^trepod, Of its 
banian origin thero can bo no doubt ; tho form 
anyhow repHMUfl something Bk* *D+nitfrfa. 
In thin name inscription Prolog or Kflnw'a tremda- 

tion of tho word* wnuJowMAopii™. «udAo ^ 
quits Entol Ligihlo ifl me. 

In the Taxjla Copperplate (p- -8 M tLus word * 

TdJ.AaiiVv' nfttforr Apparently m&ko a 

Ijftd sooilructioa; bui there van bo littlo doubt 
tJiat they mn H t mwui ' to the north of t]iw City 
Tniilm. h In the biune inaenpAiopi the wordfl fyfototam 

*ansa <niAal4^*dh*}m.*i ca (provided 

the reading be corrects mo#4 pF^hshly nr* ** w* 
■oTx+ifdfla jfiAtrkobandhut'i*'*'**'? pdjayon. 

The name Uayiion* on the Malkuh* Capil*! 


{p 37 ) is doubUfea All Iranian one j why trhmild o! 
not be connected with the flnka Aa/fttbu 10 * wise 1 ? 

In the snmO inscription wt hndt a sQmowbilt dis- 
poked word ioriAnwirei, whirh IVofo^or Lud^m 
wanted to connect with a hint ft d, meaning 1 town,' 
in the SAkA itnd Sogdian ianguagn^^ ood ftlso known 
to Finiiii. On this a somewhat extensive 

discnnioii is found m Lr Monde Ontntof, xm, 
) & 

The introductory sentence of the ^fathorft Lion 
Capital liofl generally been cocLEtmed in the same 
way by all provimin Interpreters ; and there 18 ILO 
doubt whatsoever ilmL it nuvi *a foltowa : A the 
chief quer-n of the Mdhi\ka$trapa Rajufa^ the 
daughter of Am# Kwnuui* the mother of the crown- 
pruwe A 7 tnrrujw^ h NadtidiakataJ etc, Frofoaor 
E<moW F howei'eTp raises various objoctinni to eUch 
no interpretation and finalty arrives at a Imita¬ 
tion fp. 46). according tn which the lady a name 
ia really .4yMio flnwirrro, the daughter of ^owaM, 
th& mother of Nada Dut&n/ Tf h howevrr, b«r 
noma was really iyoito, why io it not written 
lit* py^trjfo following later ? Fro- 
fft$n>r Konuff farther fp. 3s)ubject§ that the common 
construction of the sentence lead* to tho assumption 
of Komtiin being the genitive of a atom Kaniui, 
which wonUI be an unheard-of form. With thin 
objectioa I am rather At oneJl But JCunuIa— 
whatever the word uidui^ nv&\ tw nothing like 
a genitive. In i! language ns UllCOlltli fia LhLs one 
Kamuiii may well be a slip for whsi ought 
properly to ho fIamuin-Jyoftia N i.e. F a uominiiitiva 
coupled with a pen Stive. With such a construction 
op. toin-legenife like priyapiia Xtrainsa which would 

apparently render ft Creek 

rmMmjoifiram dhrdmiJta^t ^palahorasa, maharaja 
txijOil raja (/nurmlt* ^udopAam*o f 13 eto. 

On p. &6 f- it would bo very tempting to put 
tmjrijn- = eydtfAm- i hut phonotiimt couflsdoratl«w 
seem to make such ft *ugge*tion impossible. 

Tho reconstruction of the Toxt i BAhl mscriptimi 
{p, 57 i 4 ) hewB been reduced to it* proper ptreportiona 
in JRAS* 1630, p. m f. 

In the KildafTft inscription of the yar H3 <p. 65 f.) 
no v-bIUI objection can bo raised against StnArt^ 
tnmdaiion of i&jfia jpliirt|fl by ’ the *on ot D»tii, 
In the iamo inseri ptten the correctnefca of rendering 
the word by ^r^rnrpdndm m too 

^vioim to bo made doubtful oven by the objections 


iss 20 sffltr ,^ r == s »" tf =^~‘ 

Cp, Dr-TwlK'-o Zciuebr-f- Indchgit. TV, T£Ufi. 

. « a. fc . ... _a 11| ImAtr^ Y\ 


(^> h I?r. T«lesco, Zritoeftr.f. Indokw*' ^ « lse n * o^rririaied from Northern India. 

- Akonling TO Budeilibt t«di*k» tho ^11-kno-n “ “^^SSS ^ ^orco.y xplMn 

* What U foimd ia JBA*\ 1^7. 232, coacon^ * £ * tho NW* ******* eoa corcor 

Hie writins rr- - 4 * m somo of our in#reiptiOfi#H m . » 

.. »• 1 j^cjrssrsSr^Lfc. 

ll \yjth slight MtoniiihmeDt I- however, find (hot on p. IB- rto 
quit* a pamibJa gwutivo ot' ArtAi»»». 
l* Cp. CHL L S39 f. 
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€f cm illustrious! l riumvlrata uf aelid&Jnaj. such ** 
ProlWoni Kotww, Lbdm and TIioxom, 

In the Prtnjtar inscription d the year 122 tho 
name Urtimuja {provided the seeding be sale, 
which qmo* to bo the cn^c) will most probably 
vomeiwrid to Silk* I’rmvymla^Ah urumaid*. An 
this word ijg at the period in question a synonym 
of Jdttyu the word UrM-Miyapidfo would pftsfcibly 
mean 1 u wonddppcr of the Sun/ 

The name trplavhria (p. 77. hut cp + p, 74 T n, I) 
like Oramavkr^dca (p. tffl L) Martaialy in ita later 
part contains an Iranian— fr{i^aika), ep. niunea 
Like Buddha*, Bharma i°, Bhydna-pritfa* II in 
the beginning pr- stand* for g- r th* 
nftM rt would really mean £b* 4 f>n|yo(Jbah L«. # aume. 
thing very much like JSflmpAepnyi. 

A vary interesting inscription apparently id that 
of the Taidlft gold plate (p, 63 ffthe original of 
which hna most unfortunately been loat. The iu- 
terprotaiion* however, ta far Iroifi convincing, Tliat 
of Professor Thomas, incredible oa it L% still given an 
intelligible sense, which can, unfortunately, not be 
said of Ihnt of Pro fees or Konow, That them should 
be a atop alter the worda Him?. hhdQavato dhaiu 
pf*&hard ij/r seema quite clear but wliet follows i* 
confusing, probably owing to sente alight corruption, 
Ou p, 99 them is n word Jf\aT*dQnatm*ya which 
is translated 1 Of Jh/ Rut it ^fcbi mere probable 
that this ii to ha interpreted Jh(n\-’dtmdmw&fa r 
tun! that the real name in only This 

I Suppose is — £ uku Xamrfa, L ear 11l/ We may 
possibly also compare with it . [ m ■jUa «* da i u on 
p. 161. As for the seme, ep. YBamotiha, which id 
rightly dwiviMl from y*ruw {i r t\, iomo) 1 fartiL f P 
The names M/iir^ra, d/ofuiaJni 

Ip, LOO I.) fihouEd, I suppose, be ctmq&red with 
Eifch onea m Kumdra^idia. It would be tempting 
to n^ume 4hat Yovolatra ™lly * Fnuglo'k/ns, 
and that *yomJo is — yete [pp, lot, 175). 

jtjTjitprj.irj (p r 101 h il correct, may represent a 

Creek nraa Aetnriw fcf. Fick, Puf* 

*e tic aflame n „ p. 1G3). 

On p. 115 wo find Ft i tame Jftafc t i a rHflui. Pro¬ 
fessor Kraow thinks that thin looks Un-Indian. 
Rut then BoActiitva in the Tsxill .diver acre]! on 
p. 77 look* equally irn-Indian, Fitter we mu&i 

keep l*sth. or wo mu*fc silently amend them both* 
Rut what po^ktjJe reason can there be for drag' 
guig the Chineae pV-jfl into this detention h 
done on p 115 1 

On p. 127 PhjfoiBor Konow’a translation,: J iu 
heaven may aha carry the tenth " lacks- sense. 
Also on p, 153 we vainly a^k ourselves about b Ehoae 
who wm confounded Through truth/ 

The plate of the r f &dc ii^criptien (pi. XXVI j 2 t 


p. fl.) U n uiifort unataty t not very deer. As 
for the title jaar^aXv?, jc tuight juyt a* well re- 
present an Iranian *tnar^aka, naoeminp " mwgfivu + 
{ep, FhhSavi m an pda ); then why should u man 
be specially styled tfrAaptff iu an insrriptioo like 
thk f Obviously it ii open to gmio doubt 

whether the BtUFoda marjhnka K*i*ifka ol the 

SEeda inscription mid ma}\ qmjit rojafim^a dmapulra 
Kaniala of the Sue Viluir vopj>eq>lala,. Tioth dated 
in the year M. 1 * can r&j]ly lx? rise aame jMsraon. 

Conceruiiig the Kurram Casket snacriptioti (p. 152 
11.3 ep. now Pfofo 0 eorKoiiiOw + 6 '|ud<>*ioiir?Min, p, S3ff. 

It need scarcely he repeated heretical tcaimmm in 
tfie-4 r » iosoriptioo (of which ~i~rata ia visible) la a 
highly adiuiituirai» and Improbable conjecture 
of Profo^ior Lfidcn, upon which no iconclusions 
can be built. 

The name Zk&arham {p. 165), if correct, probably 
contains an lmiiian-/arrisdA^ In the aaice mamier 
Kamaffttiya (p r J 70), with which Op. Afosiffldd 
(p. 82 J T may contain an Iranian olosiient. Vlz.» 
jof, * rose + (cp. MihifOgula}. 

The War dak vase (p P 170) in line % contain? 
the word* ®[m io)yr{; 

Hero ?mJojoandjajdyo/a(ar ll i/a)iscomed fairly dear, 
and consequent ty fenart + Hultisch and ProfeaEor 
Thoniaa nought in payritipa or Aaieiiga a corn 
spondfluec to Ski, (•a^)rtMd , a^ci + This is certainly 
ceiraet, lliough it lias been denied by Professor 
KonOw, Whose qwn inteq arete non Is rtrajncfily 
acceptable. Now r lotting oaidc jafayif* we have 
left the letter* or Here 

there mudt tie BOtnothing wrong. Personally J 
should foal slrougty iucUno<l to suggegit gemethinu 
like janai^fi^ anrl connect thin with the &iku 
which U u*ed to trau^laio ^oi^jrefda,^- 
being itself ao fgf of obscure origin. We would 
then get something like jdby 
mmtaedajah. Rut this b, of coutho. a mere guea^. 

This review hss, however, already grown tq som^ 
length, and wo must nbstaiu from further remarks. 
We f«S vary thauklu! to Prof»®OT K mum for having 
undertaken tbb «Slremdy laborious to*k ; und he 
hm rendered a very great service to future research 
work by bringing together all the iimuiqetablo 
remark* on these in^tripLiouM jiwtlwwi through 
various hooks and period kaU. But we cannot ah. 
*tam from th® rommcnl ilutt it would have been 
happier to let in lia\-e the faMdpth>Ui n* they are 
instead of a B *ri*s of more or hypolhet i-cftl re 
roMtnict ion*. And it would certainly have been 
happier nut to have foundod upon these reconstruct 
t 'lQjis a vm L Ehronwlpgipol tjttim which was doomed 
to destruction well nigh before it* publication, 

J*ul Ou^ipnik, 


>* That r«mol«fa> i» not vtotHUal with Wnah « .ugg^ud by He^., Uvi. JA, 1018 : L )t»i tal , 
honow. (,c„ p. Ln, Iul-j btrtfl shown in J HAS, 1930, SOI i. 

11 I* !■ to be obsBrvwl that file formula ti! the dst^ i, net the ,eine In both iuMfiptloua 
** Cp. JHAS, IMS, 004 f, 

» Cp. Hownlo, AloKiutript Utmain*. I, *45 : u dh^ V sdto o p&rdm,\a ytUo e« ^Uu, „«i - , 

jd&M tathd jartfyqp pUd |M j&tdh, 
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REMARKS OX THE NICOBAR ISLAND1BS AND THEIR COUNTRY, 

»v T«PtATE $m RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br. C.B, CJ.E, F.0-A., F.S.A, 

ChUf CtMttmtitiontr-, Andaman surf S'£ca6af Island*, fram l$9t lo 1903* 

L PRELIMINARY REMARKS- 

As a supplement to vols, LVIII and LIX of this /nanlal I published a series of amended 
extracts relating to the Andamans from the Ctnsm Report of the Andaman and Niqobnr 
Islands in 11*01, which 1 compiled, I now publish a similar series of extracts regarding the 
Nicobar Islands, as they contain information, not procurable else where, of value to students 
ol ethnography. 

I propter to divide the subject into the following heads : 1 Geography, If Geology, 

III Meteorology, IV History, V The People. VI Government and Village System, VII Com¬ 
merce, VIII Reckoning. 1-4 

The Nicobarese inhabit Mauds between the Andaman* and Sumatra, from about i 
to about 0® North, and situated in groups at' considerable distances in eomc cases from eacb 
other. Thus, to enumerate the inhabited blonds only, Cat Nicobar lies by itself, &\ miles 
to the north of any other inhabited island of the group. Then comes Chowru, A miles north 
of Tcwwa and Bompoka, situated dose together. East and south Smiles.list ant from these 
lie Camorta, Trinkat and Nancowry, forming a close group creating between them the 
magnificent harbour of Nancowry- To their west, 4 miles distant, and to the south of 
Terosflft, lies KtfcUll. Again, 30 miles to the south of them lies the group of Great and 

Little Nicobar with Kondul and Pulo Milo. . . 

The Inha bitants of these islands arc thus divided off into groups winch ave i c 

communication with each other, owing to the dM* of At >*** 

The groups thus create*! are (1) Car Nicobar, (2) Chowra, 13) Teiessa and Bompoka W 
Central (Camorta, Trinkat. Nancowry, Katoholl). 15) Southern (Great •^^ttle Nicol^ 
Kondul, Pulo Milo); and in the interior ot the Great Nicobar .a a separate tribe, (0) the Shorn 
Pen, usually at feud with tho people on the eealtoard. 

Although the Andamans and Nicobar* are grouped together as a srngh entity for 
administrative purposes, they lrnvc no other connection whatever ether 
or by population. The Andamans tolfldg to Burma- being the summits of a lofty ^bmor^d 
continuation of the A r *ta' Yoma mountains, and the Nicobar* belong to the Malay 
Archipelago as a cont3£on of Sumatm, The division between tl.em and the Andaman* 
i B oaiiRtfd bv the Ten Degree Channel * which m wide and deep* 

The Nicobar Group contains every kind of island scenery* an(t ^ 

Nicobar not much above -u level to monnlainous Great Nicobar with its many h.lls and 
tZe tZ thcsecncn . though of coarse tropical everywhere, us Indy 
and the one landlocked harbour-Nancowry Harbour—the islands J 

j 3lBnds of Camorta, Nuncowry and Trinkat, and the coral reef* surrounding iW. w ih Ka _ 

lfllflliaa 01 _ rp-i the* wmt ua tbs car, v murnmg 

to Shelter it from t he went, ia of great beauty. 1 he entry from the w < _ J * 

".-i tr -csiffiAXMX -»* *>* 

for ililys. An fanM. ****** «««*«“ ““ " l ™ B 

2 Zd, nttwt £ vWUrt eye,, «n<l «do u, . «*- «*■>* the ~H«J 

‘"jIT or, . r,« ot .ho pine* »v„e, k»«*" Uoh f* *“ 

,«l ,n »Sh«. l»l»ng to .he Malny P.nimnh, «nd ** '“S“»e» 

r“ll«mtob»o Sn»nH-g.-n«.l ,.«„f „,„»t.nd M .he Mon, ...<l t» hove ™ n .™.<ely 

tZZ "!*U ! ij*r 

r^thf^kraoX'^ww™'' thong* divkW hy dideete. no* m.nn^ly uninlrUigihle 
^och other, liny n** 11 c "“ londomenl.l longue, *Ueh i» f« E«»>e". '» H» o»nn«». 
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Perhaps the most interesting fact of this population is that it appears to have been stationary 
through all historical time. That is to any that ages ago its numbers reached the point that 
the islands could support, according to its method of procuring food, and at that point it ceased 
to increase. The Nicobaresc have resorted to agriculture—excepting fruit trees and vege- 
tables—or cattle-raising or industry', procuring oil their domestic wants not producible from 
the soil by the sale of coco-nuts to ships that call—a trade of which they are past masters. 

In the course of 1883, a careful enumeration of the Nicobareae, for purely local reason a 
unconnected with any Indian Census, was made by the late Messrs. E. H_ Man and do 
Roepstorfi, Officers of the Andaman and Nicobar Commission. Their labour on that occasion 
proved of the greatest value afterwards, as they made Reports giving a good deal of information 
of use to the student of ethnology, and not otherwise procurable, about the islands generally 
at that time. It was used in the Cemua Report of 1901, and extracts therefrom will be 
found attached to the present remarks. 

The Census figures of the Nicobarrse population for 1863 and 1901 by Dialects are* 


compared below 

1383. 1901. 

Car Nicobar .. .. .. 3,600 3.4G1 

Chowra ., ,, ,, 690 522 

Tereasa ,, .. ,. 657 702 

Central . 848 1,095 

Southern ,. 247 192 

Shorn Ten .. .. », — 343 


5,942 6,310 

But if we substraet from the 1901 figures the 343 Shorn Pen, which tribe was unknown 
in 1883, we reach a total of 5,902 os the Nicobareso population of 1901. The figures for Car 
Nicobar were furnished by Mr. E. H, Man, who completed the wort left undone by Mr. de 
Boopstorff. It must he also noted that the dialects of Car Nicobar and Chowra are spoken on 
those Islands only; that of Teressa on Teresaa and Bompoka ; the Centra] Dialect on 
Camorta, Trinkat, Nancowry and Katchall ; the Southern Dialect on Pulo Milo, Little 
Nicobar, Kondul and Great Nicobar Coasts; while the Shorn Pen in the interior of Great 
Nicobar bare a dialect of their own. 

The figures above compared for 1883 and 1901 show the population to he stationary, 
as one would expeot it to be on the theory already expounded, with reference to the 
Andamanese,as to the causes which govern the growth and maintenance of the population of 
savage and semi-savage peoples. They also go to corroborate: what is known as to the move¬ 
ment of the population amongst themselves. Shortly before the Census of 1901 there was 
an emigration from overcrowded Chowra to Camorta North, and many people both in 
Nancowry and Camorta owned property in Katchall East, and villages and coco-nut plants- 
tiotiH were owned both in Trinkat and Nancowry by the same men. Hence it was quite 
a chance on which of adjacent islands owners of property on both were to be found on 
any given day. There was also communication between the coast men of the Southern 
Group and Katchall West, and, similarly, the people of Great Nicobar would bodily " visit ” 
Kondul, and so would those of Little Nicobar visit Pulo Milo, and vie* vend. Indeed, 
Kondul was an appanage of Great Nicobar East, and so was Pulo Milo of Little Nicobar! 
So, though the dialect tost is perhaps the bat division of the Nioobareee into six varieties 
by habits of intercommunication they may be well divided into Northern or Car Nicobareae] 
the Central Nicoharese (Chowra to Nancowry), Southern or Great Nioobarese, and the 
isolated Shorn Pen of Great Nicobar, 

The Nicobarose can also be divided into three Groups-Northern,Central and Southern— 
by language and a sharply-marked custom. The Northern (Car Nicobar, Chowra, Teresa* 
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» d. .be SoulberafGreet Nicobar with Kondnl 
and LittleNicobar with Pulo Milo). ^ 

mere!* shows that the population Is stationary. 

There i. an enorreon. variation in denrity of population in the tenon. 
bJfSZZ ,1 pet eguare reile in Little Nicobar ,0 ,74 per .,«.» mdo ,n Chtrera. Tb. 

following table gives the detail 

TglCOBABSr 

Density of Population in the wriew inhabited Idand*. 

Akhi in 


Car Nicobar 
Ghowra 
Terosaa 
Bompoka 
Camorta 
Nanoowry 
'Crinhat 
Katehall 
Great Nicobar 
Little Nioob&r 
Randal 
Pulo Milo 

The Nicobare* - {.mil, - eon be ganged by the popohrtion in eaeb bat. and the iigorc. 
ahow that it is normal in aiae. 

Ta>J,, of Population per Hut . 

. Cor Nicobar 

Ghowm 

Threat* 

Rompoha * * 

(Jamorta 

Nanoowry 

Trinket . * *• ** 

Katchall 

Great Nicobar .. 

Little Nicobar . - 

Kondul * ■ * * ’ * 

pulo Milo •* ** *’ _ . ...... 

There figures sbonhi help In get at an multiplying there by 

going tbreugh tbeir eonntty nnd coontreg and mappmg 

+ for the population. jjs.fi RMtukm in 1901 by the 


ipulation. 

Area in Density 

aqua re mile-S. sqiiai^ I 
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P’OvIy (Bt.) from the 4th to 13th January, contain much matter which is worth preserving, 
and extracts therefrom arc accordingly added hero. 


Mr. E. B. Man’s Rtparl. 

4iA January .—Haring embarked myself, Captain Andereon, Mr. D’Oyiy, and 

a Police escort, servants, plant-collectors, convict boatmen, six Andamanese and a trader, 
the steamer left Nancowry Harbour for Car Nicobar. 

3th January .—-Anchored at 8 a.m. in Sawi Bay near Mas village. Mr Solomon, the 
Government Agent catne on board and reported all well. Landed with Census paper* and 
explained to him how to take the Census during the absence of the steamer at the other 
islands. It was observed by Captain Anderson, that itch was very prevalent among the 
natives, and a bod case was noticed among the traders. Advice was given as to how to 
eradicate the disease. On re turning to the steamer, took a canoe and some natives to assist 
us in landing at the other islands. 


6/ft January .—Having left Car Nicobar at midnight, arrived at Chowra at about 7 a.m. 
Lain (the former headman) came on board and reported that Tamkoi (the new headman) 
was absent on a visit to Nancowry. Landed with Captain Anderson and Mr. D’Oyly and 
took the Census of the inhabitant#, who at present appear to number only o£2 against 
IlflO, the estimated population in 1886, There were no foreigners residing at the island, 

7fA January .—Left Chowra at 5 a.m. and anchored off Bcngala (Tereasa Island) at 
7 a,m. Gibson and his wife came «u board and reported all well. Landed and took the 
Census of Bengala, Eoya and Chanumla. A beacon was fixed on a conspicuous cocoanut 
tree at Bengal* by the officers of the steamer. The vessel then proceeded to Kerawa. where 
all landed and the Census of the remaining villages of the island was taken. Twelve Burman 
kopra-makers constituted the entire foreign element on the island. 


Hth January .—leaving at 5 a.m., proceeded to Bompoka when- the Aunq-hhyantha- 
gyi {Burmese barquimtiue) was anchored off roshat village. Landed there and took Census 
of the inhabitants nf the island. Left at 8 a.m. for Nancowry harbour, and anchored in 
.Spiteful Ray at 11-30 a.m. Rati Lai came on board and reported that on 24th Octohcrlast 
a cocoaimt tree fell on to the root of his quarters, doing much damage. Landed at Jnunnga 
and visited Malacca, Arranged for taking Census on the following dav of Nancowrv, 
Trinkat, and of the east nod south-west portions of Camorta. Found two baytas a t In nan mi j 
a junk off Trinkat, and a b&rqiinntine near the west entrance of Nancowry harbour. 

\ith January.—Took Census as arranged and found only one foreigner, a Buiman , raiief 
who was at Trinkat. Visited the Government station and took note of the damage d„no U> 
Rat! UTs quarters. Received from Rati Lai a currents bp found a month ago in a bottle 
on the north-east coast of Camorta; handed this to Lieutenuitt-Oommandcr Wilson for disposal. 

I6fli January.— Left at (I a m. for the east coast of Katehall, where the Census of idl 
the existing villages waft taken, and the cave visited. Leaving a i 2-30 p nwhbA A 
anchorage outside Bring Harbour at 34)0 p.m. Landed and took the Census of the north 
wst of Camorta, excepting Puli Pilau, which must bo done on the spot owing to the mnU 

; " -r* *“ c, t T< “~- Fre ”'‘ - ‘—S 

the . lm| no niumftlH Wets s^n. f * 


iHA January.— Left at 5 am. for KcmdixJ, anchoring oil that island at 0-30 v m Tt5ot 
c-msus of enhre southern group. Ascertained that there were n o foreigner, nt * vv of A. 
l ands. Visited Chinese junk off south-east coast of Little Nicobar, and found that „Lw 
obtained u prrnui to trade. L*?It i*t midnight far K*tch*lk ^ 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES ON HOBSON-JOBSON. 

Bv Pear. S, H. HDDIVALA. M.A. 

{Continued from ivl. LYlIl , p. 210.) 

A lea sif._The earliest example given in Hobsan-Jobwn is dated 1540. The following U 

about twenty-five years older, 

fc 1515,] “ They also take many ol the common silk camlets made in (jatubaya, which 
arc good and cheap. From India also they bring many large carpets, taflety, ctotb of fwarlet- 
in -grain and other do tours" eta.-Tfte Booh of Drnrte Suborn, traua* Dames, I. 129. Dames 
says the word in the original text as well as in the Spanish version is almtifas. 

Allan dica.— Sir Thomas Roe (1015) ia the earliest English author quoted by Yulo and 

[1608-11-1 “ Neare to the Castle [of Surat] is the alphattdic a wheio is a paire of stain* 
for lading and unlading of goods ; within are rooms for keeping goods till they be cleared,’'— 
William Fiurh in Early TTmek in Inilia , ed.F«ker& p 134; see ateo ibid. t I^8 h wherp t ie Vron 

Am toy na.—[I5lft] *' Advancing yet further and leaving these Ban dam Isles, towards 
Miduquo, there are many isles called A wham, inhabited by Heathen, each of whieh baa its 
own King." —TM Booh of Duarte Barbota, trails. Dames, II, 199. 

Thid ia * 4 tfaft native form of the name*' with a alight variation► Mr. Dumps Bays Ramu^io 
has ‘ Ambon, ’ which is still used by the Dutch. ' Amboino' U fast found in ik Barros 
(Dwida HI, v. 0, f. 137); and Limdioten writes 1 Amboyna.’ ( _ . . 

Arwt.-Tbo Arcot in Tagore, which Yule proposed to identify with the Hark&tu 
which Ibn Barilla “ reached on the liret evening ol his march inland, after lauding from 
Ceylon on the shallow coast of Madura," is mentioned, I venture to euggert, by an earlier 
Muhaiuiuadan author—VVa^U 

I Ca “lift [seiL tins Rai ol llAdiin—Titt ¥kndi t i,e.> Vira J *n<hy IA 

delivered up to Malik KAfhr, the country of Arihwui as a proof of his allegiance, and 
treasure beyond what imagination can conceive ... so that the country was restored 

to him-" Elliot and Dowseii, History of India, III, 50. ....... 

It « perhaps scarcely' necessary to point out that by the add-on of a smglc dot to the 
pemiltimato letter the name would become 1 Aricatt*.’ which is as dow to Arkat (Tamil 
Arkad Harkatu) as can be expected under the circumstances, . . 

Areca -The Arabic word for, the tetelnut. Joufel or foftl [ J, the origin of 
which ■’ is said to l» “ uncertain ” by Mr. Crooke, is without doubt derived from the Sanskrit, 
pigtphola the name of the fruit in that language. (H. H. Wilson. W*J>V- IhcL) But 
IttfJl or jilfil ( ) the Arabic for Pepper i& derived from the Sanskrit ptppak, long 

popper (ibid.), and the two words arc etymologically quite distinct. . 

1 1 Asseeaj —field 1 “Their weapons [jfi'f. of the people of Sam Lonrenso, i.0„ Mada- 
,««arl '«*«*, very slender for throwing, with welUorkcd hen heads Each man 
Same*, a sheaf of them in his hand for throwing.“-The Booh of DmrU Barboea, trans. 

^ l A W n Adap _[ 1U-7*.J “The house* here [Queda] being made of Bvttaf* {which arc no 

more Z iJea of tree*) do take [fire] like tinder in t be dry tm^.“ M to 

Surat O 0., No. 3917, quoted in Bowrey, Country Bound the Bay of Bengal, ed. Sir R. 
Temple. p . ZW n. Here Huttop* " arc t Le ' Atep- "of HoteonJobsm. 

Baba —Sir Henry Yale denies that this word ia used by the natives m the same way for 
children, and bo think* that the English word * baby 1 has mfluonced its use. I beg leave to 
soy that thia is very doubtful. The Emperor Jabfingir write* : -4fter my b^X 

' ,, j .Siili ib i but I oe.er l»e»Td my father . . - call me Muhamnm l 

Reveridg^* I* 2, 
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And he himself speaks of his own son, Prince khumuu (who afterwards became Emperor 
with the title of Shah Jahan) repeatedly as Bob* ghuirfini .—Ibid. t ISO, 186, 247, 256, etc. 

^ Shah Jah&n, in hia turn, mentions, his favourite son, Dirt Shikob as 1 Dirt Shikoh 
B6M' in a letter written by him to Mah&bat K^dn, which Khafi Khan has transcribed in 
his Afwnta^iadu’f'ftiddd, 

Bat the matter does not end here, ^idu’d-din Boren! [c. 1358] puts into the mouth of 
Fakkru’d-din Kotwil a long sermon or preachment addressed to his nephew and son- 
in-law, Malik Nizdmn’d-din. In this the latter ia addressed as ’ Bdbii ' (jif u' (rdrfii-i- 
FiruzaMM, Bibl. Iniita Text 138, 1. 7); and the same word is again used in the identical 
connection by this writer at p. 216,1. 11, and p. 218, 1. 1, 

Another writer of the same century—the fourteenth—also makes a great saint of the 
day, Shaikh Qutbn’d-din Munawwar, address SuhinFiruaTuphlaq as BuM (child).— TdrSth- 
i-Flrtmh&hi of Shams-i-Sirtj, BibL India* Text, p, 79, !. 12. Elsewhere this author makes 
another highly venerated individual, Sayyad JalMu’d-dln of Uccha,itse the same expression 
in a speech addressed to the people of Tatta, to assure them that tho siege ol their town would 
be soon raised and that peace was in sight,-— Ibid., p. 241, l, 10, 

It would appear that Blbd was commonly used in India long before the coming of the 
English, for the young us well a* grown-up persona, as a tom of endearment, that parents 
habitually spoke of or to their children as Baba, and that persons of saintly character and 
religious preceptors also used the same expression in speaking to the Indy as their spiritual 
children. Briefly, it seems to me that these facts militate with some force against the sup. 
position advanced by Yule in regard to t he influence of ' Baby.* 

Bacanore.—-The earliest rotercnce to this place that is cited iii Hobson* Jobson is from 
the Travels of Ibn Bartht (e. 1313). but this old port is mentioned also by IWhidu’d-din, 
whose jamiu’WowSrfti was completed several years earlier ; 

[1310,] “ Of the cities on the shore [of Malabar which stretches from Knroba to Kill am T 
i.e,, Quiion], the first is Siudibur, then Fakniur, then the country of Maujarur, t hen tho country 
of Hili, then the country of Sadarsi [reefe, F&ndartna], then Jiuigli, then Kulam, J — 
Elliot and Dowson, History of India, I, 68. 

Here SindAbur is Chintipur near Goa, Manjurur is Mangalore, HiJi in Mount D’ely, 
Sadarrt is Fandaraina or Pandarini, Jangli is Gb inkali or Cranganor, and Kiihni is Quiion, 

Badgser.—Mr- Creokedraws attention to Linschotens description of a similar arrange- 
„ v . rt t a t the same place iHonuus), but there is an earlier reference still in Barbosa who 
writes: “. , . , [1510] and, because that country is very hot, all tho Louses are built 

in such wise as to make the wind blow from the highest to the lowest storeys, when they 
have need of it.”— The Book of Duarte Barbasa, trans. Dames, I, 91. 

Bah&r. —This word occurs in the Kitdbi-vsasMik wo-Vmam&hk of the Arab writer, Ibn 
KhOrdidbih (d. 912 A.C.) : 

[c, 912,] " Mult An is called the ' farj of the house of gold/ because Muhammad eon of 
QAsim, lieutenant of Al Hajjaj found forty baMrs of gold in one house of that city, which 

was henceforth called the ‘ House of Gold '. bah&r is worth 333 ibojm, and each man 

two rifle.” Elliot and Dowson, History of India, 1, 14. 8oe also text and translation in 
Journals Asiofifue, I8G3, p. 277. 

The same statement is made by Idris! [c, 1154], lYurtof al-pmsht&q, in Elliot and 
Dowson, ibid., I, 82-3. 

Bandicoot.— It is not Fryer only who 11 exaggerates worse than the Moor,” Ibn 
Bartta}, or who compares them to pigs. Another European traveller bad done the name : 

[1598.] " There arc likewise great numbers of Rattes, and some as higge as yotmg 
Piggc-a, so that the Cattes dare not touch them, Sometimes they drggo down the houses, 
for that they undermine the walles and foundations through and through whereby many 
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times the houses fall downs and are speylcd,**— The Voyage 0 / J. H• Van Lintchoten, Old 
Eng. Trans. of 1598, ed. A. C. Burnell, I, 302. 

And Sltrndy has the identical comparison : 

[10321 Of the latter [edl rats] there are a sort called Goose [i.e., pA4»], t hat are as 
bigg as a prett-io pigg of 10 or 12 dftj’es old."—TA? Travel-9 of Piter Mundy, ed. Sir R. C. 

Temple, IT, 307, 

Baayail.— The earliest reference to this caste in a foreign writer is, I think, in Mas'udi : 

[c. 016.] “ J^tais A Cambayfi dans L'annfo 303, alors qu’un brahme nonim£ Bania 
[ !*S G in the original] y rdgnait au nom du Balhara, aouverain de Mankir, Ce Bania 
traitftit aveo la plus grande favour lea Musulmans ct U*s sccteteurs d'anires religions qui srri- 
Faient dans son pave.”—Prairies d'Or, Test and trana. by B, de Meynard, I, 254, 

I venture to suggest with some confidence that Bania was not the name of the governor, 
but the designation of his caste. When Mas'fidi says that ho was a Brahman, what he really 
means Lt that ho was a respectable Hindu of the BrahmanicaI persuasion, The Arab 
t rave liar here speaks of him just as a European in the seventeenth century would have 
done, aa ' the Banja.* He hod heard his fellow-countrymen speak of him as ' Wiliiin ' or 
BAnva * arid imagined, it was his name, as he did not know its real signification. 

Banyan day. —The earliest example in Yule Is from Qvington (1690). Here id one of 
still earlier date ; 

[1034,] They [i.e., Commanders of the Company's ships] art: to deliver lists of their 
men and the number of their messes and accordingly a computated proportion of what they 
may spend in such diefct for Banyan dates (so called) ns this place affords and the Company 
allowes."— English Factories in India, cd. Foster, 1034-39, p. 38. 

Banyan-fight, —As Y’ulc’s solitary illustration is derived from the English padre Gving- 
ton [1030], tho following notice of the same trait from an earlier author may be interesting: 

[1000.] " The men are great clowns - . they make a great noise when they have any 

quarrel, but what passion soever they seem to bo in, and what bitter words so ever they 
utter, they never come to blows."—-Thdvcnot, Travels into the Levant. Part If 1, p. 51. (Eng. 
Trans, of 1087.) * Banyan-fight * is a literal translation of 0 GujarAti expression Vatiiydni 

laidi, which is still in everybody's mouth. 

Banyan Tree.— The old Arab travellers also appear to have been greatly struck 
by this 1 wonder of the vegetable kingdom-’ Mas'fldi has an elaborate description, which 
is unfortunately too long to quote, but which begins thus: [c. 016.] “ On trauvu duns ce pays 
un orb re quo l T on pout compter an nombre des mervoilles do la nature ot des prodigrs du 
r&gno vggdtal."— Prairies d'or, ed. and trans. by Barbier do Meynard (oh. xviii}, H, 81. 

And AlberAtii writes: 

[e. 1030.] “ At tho junction of tho two rivers, YomunA and Ganges, there is a great 
tree called PrayAga, [sic in tho translation], a tree of tho specie* txifo. It is peculiar to this 
kind of tree that its branches send forth two species of twigs, some directed upw ard . , . 
and others directed downward, like roots, but without leaves. If such a twig enters into the 
soil, it is like a supporting column to the branch whence it has grown, Nature has arranged 
this on purpose, since the branches of this tree are of an enormous extent (and require to Is* 
supported)- Here the Brahmans and Kshatriyaa are in the habit of committing suicide by 
climbing up the tree and throwing themselves into the Ganges,*'■— Albervni's India, trans. 
S&chau,H, 170, 

Bar biers.—[1631.] "Captain Morton, immediately after leaving Bantam, fell sick of 
the barbitre and died on November 21.**— English Factories in India, ed. Foster (1030-1633), 

p. 182. 

Thi<J b probably tho earliest mention of the disease by an English writer and is older 
than that from Fryer (1073) quoted by Yule, 
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Eargwr —Tho following quotation from the Atn*i~Akbari makes the "transition & f 
meaning/ 1 which seemed obscure to Yule, fairly Hear, 

H His Majesty [Akbar] from the regard which ho poyfl to difference in rank* believes 
many fit for cavalry service , . . When their fiempee an 1 * required, they arc furnished 

with-a horse on a written order of the Biiikehi (writer); hut t hey have not to trouble themselves 
about the keeping of the horse. A man so mounted was called Btfi^Trjtttrdr, (Truuu 
Blochraann, I T lS9 r ) The original meaning of btirtftr seems to be 1 bfigga^-herse p ' and 
of * rider of a baggage-horse/ which latter was subsequently abbreviated 

into bdrgtr* 

I may add that for the man who brought his own bdrso—OUT b Silladar (q.v. Hobson- 
Jobson, p r 839), Baram (c. 1358} usee W<d-aspa ¥ i.c. t 4 imm with hU OWH horse T ( ^ 
—TdrSM-b-ffrixfiMkit Text, p. 86, I. 2. 

Bat el, Batelo, Patella*—The origins of the mimes of Bailing vessels of the old world 
are exceedingly obscure and all hut impossible to trace. Sir Henry Yule says f Bate!l ! occurs 
in the Boteiro tfe F, da G&ma, that Bated, Baida ia the name of a sort of l>oat used in Western 
India, Sind and Bengal. And that 1 Patk-llo 1 Lb used for a large flat-bottomed boat on the 
Ganges. Whatever the source of the Portuguese * Batoll/ 1 it is certain that the Bombay 
Batdo, oi the Bengal 1 Pat kilo 1 is not directly derived from It, as the form baffo ( ) 

occurs in the Tdril^-i-Ffr^uhdht of BaranT, which waa completed in 1358 a.C. iBibl. 
Indica Text, p„ 490, L 7). 

Bayparree. Beopa-rry.—As no early tw of this word b cited in Hobson-Jobson r the 
following extract may 1w of Interest. 

[c. 1519.1 ** In this Kingdom of Malabar there is also another curate of people whom 
they call Biabams, Indian merchants natives of the land. 11 '—TAc Book of Duarte Barbosa, 
trans. Damc^, n p 55-59. 

Bend ara—The earliest use of this word by an English author quoted by Yulo is of 
1810. 

[1669-1679.] And, againe, the heart* of the Syamers in general! were wholy sett 
against this Sort of Goverment, for the Radjs had noe Sooner Seated himselfc in his place 
in Janselone, but he immediately turned out of Office most of the SyatBCrfi, both GounccHours, 
Secretaries! Shabandarcfl Bandarms, etc. * * . and in their Stead Jse placed ^CliuSyars/' 

—T+ Bowrcy p Countries round the Bay of Bengal, ed. Sir R* C. Teiuple t p. 256, 

The Editor notes that the Bendah&ra wa& a very high degree of nobility amonst tho 
Malaya; the b&ndaMri* were the treasury-officers. The two words aecm to be blended 
together in Yule's quotations. 

(To be continued.) 


1 The Portuguese word i* hqM, which, be it noted, Delgado nut include in him Gt&Mktrio Liiao- 
a*idtfc&. Whatever be the errigin of this word, the pofaild (Alsu written end pronounced po$ttd) Of the Gan* 
jztitic h*flin P which appom in a great variety of form*. such ns 1 patella , 1 1 patello/ 4 pattella/ 4 battile/ etc.* 
in. the jounmU and monk* of lb* Hovemeonth and eight with centur i*^. La a wall known form of hept, widely 
diitributod over north-eflatttrli India. The boat jj* on called from Hip wHy it m built, or 4 bearded + (VT^T), 
the side plauku (Hindi, qtV; Sanskrit, Vfi) being Imti from bow to a tern, tho tipper overlapping the 
lower, or, 114 we should cell Et. 1 clinker-built . 1 The change of tho initial long <t into ■hort a U in accordance 
with rule, 

A very correct drawing of a pataitd will be found in B. Solvyrt*' Etching* tbmriptiw e/ iht Monnm. 
CoitoflH, ate., 0 / ikr Hindoo** Calcutta, 1700, Station |th, plate no. T. In hi* rare letterprw SoU-yns mil* 
th« Ht A Vt>L*i\y—m flat clinker built boat from the Province of Bo h*i and Boiiarc^." Pafaiil ia simply 
the diminutive form of —C E- A- W + Or, JtnrrT EoItoh. 

a Dal giidtj writes, under Besi>aba : M from the Mnlny WnrfdAe^, h tread urcr/ Javanc-w- be nduro ,- 

Bto- WMdrf, 1 ’ whjfih Bf»ma pcobable,—Iruw^^iico, I T 116 k—C, E- A. W, O., Joint Eciron. 
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A .STONE RELIEF FROM A KALINGA RAILING, 

By Dr. STELLA KRAMKISCH. 

JlosB failings md fwgnicnt* of stcmc rail ings, carved with figures are known from the 
««ly Suin'* period and have been found in BihAr, Centro I ami Southern India, in the United 
Provinces (PatnA, Bodh-Gayft, BhArhtil. J&ad. Jaggnyapeta. NdgArjimlkoirfa, Gumadi- 
durra, Amartvati, Mathura, Amin) and also "in Orissa.' Another fragment recently found 
itt Bhu vanes var distinctly proves that it was part of a railing. It is the upper half of one of 
the two main sides of a corner poet broken of! the entire post of buff-coloured sands erne 
and measures 13 inches in height. ?| inches in breadth and 3 inches in thickness. It la curved 
in very low relief and shows a male figure, the hands b vAjali mudm. The head portion la 
modelled in higher relief than the body; the height of the relief there is almost k inch, 
whereas the rest of the relief does not exceed | inch in height. This b achieved by an 
ingenious technical device. The background Is made slanting into depth away from the two 
sides of the slab, so that a lower fcwl *• prepared for the modelling of tire head, of winch 
the relief, although actually much higher, yet does not exceed the upper level of the exceed¬ 
ingly flat treatment of the body. 

Although the atone is weathered and battered (root of the nose on the left, right eye, 
right nose wing and to a slighter degree the left eye, the cheat above the ImgcMips, navel 
arms and wristlets), and the top of the coiffure is broken away, yet what Wh|M»Uv 
enough to distinguish it from railing sculptures known hitherto, and to assign to ft a definite 

place amongjt the early sculptures of India. , * 

The upper part oi the figure is decorated with a necklace 
beails and chains alternately, whereas arms and ivriste a» J™toeL M by hr* 
plain spirals respectively. The only garment visible is a o < e c " 1 ■ _, ^ 

Li in the middle. The earlobes are distended by bunches of heavy triple rings, A wig-hke 
arrangement of the hair, the loo*e skeins of which seem to radiate from the face and to sur- 
.Jdtt in the shape of a capricious bolster, complete, the «ombeHishment ^ thu figure. 

A long oval face distinguishes it from the majority oi types seen 
even b BhArhut, in the Hise-compoaition of the JAMmoff* Mt»l* Jong fa** occur. 
There, too, are found long and widely open, slightly bnJ^JSj* 9 ’_f j^fhcUps are set off 
nostrils, a relatively small mouth, beak-like i« the LjSJSffiRjf.,1 

against the receding modelling of the cheeks. A reso utr \ 1T ’™' the Bhlriitit fimtrea of 

sgcas^gBBsaafe 

of 0l..k-tike rn.MK~ir.~-,,, p.«or ,ota~ .1,1 •n&fat “ *>™ <‘Unloved 

eweDing modeilinji Atreind the ejnbioue ofiets 11 tnlitf, >, c.n of the 

uy «,.w c» h » r . «.*-*** - ssssjsniilrjx h«. 

SSSaaMoJhSS.»gi«utothetarorfrto.thefac. Tta»«.too 

bfoedu And the ridge i- I;,| t ehwply mr ^’ . . . noticeable in lb® outline and in 

The flnorid «ttn~ that different..®. f '»«■ ’J f j“£j£ ™ employed. 

a. ** —»• r^SJSaWST £ 7 ZZ-* 

But there * »ne® outlim I p - . . d th0 * lu U. Indian echoole, n 

■f- SeTE tST-T-And Udnyagiri and with tbe other 

ttm. M.S 0 .. JJOJta., vet. XT. 


comparison 


* StwHd iImM Rrewtn- °* Bhuban»™™ 

p. U9 a. 


by Ninual Kimmi* 
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fail Log fragments from BhuvaneAvar seems obvious, Nevertheless, the affinities are scanty* * 
An exceedingly low relief can be found in the panels of the AtakApuri cave at Udayagiri only, 
but there the treatment is almost purely ornamental; modelling is avoided, as the edge of 
the relief figures is not rounded, but is cut at a right angle, in a firm liine, against- a flat back¬ 
ground* Points in common arc ; the anjali mudrfi with the position of hands peculiar to our 
panel They are Joined on the side of the little fingers, in one straight upright line, whereas 
tbo hands, with finger-tips curved, as if carefully upholding something, diverge against the 
cheat. Similar attitudes of aftjofi mudrd may be observed in Mafieapuri and RAnigumphA 
lower storey* both in Udayagfri hill, as well as on the relief fragments referred to by 
N. K, Baeu* This motif, too, is employed in the early m well as in the later work of 
Amar&vatt (of- Bachhofer, 1 Plate 109. right, and Plate 111), whereas the aftjrfi poees 
perpetually to be met with in BhArhut follow another convention, i.e., the palm of one hand 
is turned against the cheat, where it lies upon the flatly distorted palm of the other hand. 
In MuthurA, on the other hand, the aftjofi posture is rendered with folded hands at a right 
angle against the chest {of. also Gandhura). 

The “ costume ph again is related to so me of the items worn by the figures on the Mafic*- 
puri frieze. The bunches of ear-rings, the heavy pad of hair—the latter a feature, however, 
to bo met with in BhArhut as well as in Mah&bodhi-—are conspicuous, In the treatments 
too, of accoutrements, auoh as drapery, jewelry and hair, a predilection for tubular 
and parallel courses is noticeable. Besides these affinities, however, the Maficapuri 
frieze, in it* cubical treatment of the single plastic unite, strongly contrasts with the 
railing fragment. 

Although the affinities with Orhttft rock earrings are scanty, as none of the figures there 
can be quoted a* altogether analogous in actual appearance to the fragment under considera¬ 
tion. yet its position in the history of early Indian sculpture, in one respect, corresponds to 
that of the cave sculptures. To the same extent as there,® a connection with contempt 
rary sculpture is visible in the composite features of the treatment. But whereas the Central 
Indian schools and MathurA contributed much to the appearance of the cave reliefs, the 
share of the Southern school except in the later reliefs on the RAni GumptA, upper storev, ia 
negligible, in their case* and also in the case of the other railing fragments from BhuvaoeAvar. 
This, however, is not bo in the relief under dmcuBsbn. Reference to Jaggayapeta has 
been made already. 

One of the constituent factors of early Origan sculpture thus becomes more clearly 
tangible. Although it seems, therefore, that, whatever school flourished in India at this 
period bad its influence on the shaping of the Oftesan form idiom, the latter, in spite of the 
variety of trends made use of by it, asserts its own peculiarity. 

Whatever new light farther finds may throw on the early phase of sculptor* in Ordaai 
our fragment, remarkably low in relief and with the modelling peculiar to it, gives a striking 
accent to Orisaaa stone sculpture in the second century e.o. 


3 Randier * Dib fnifrh indium hi? P|a«tifc* 

* Krtmriajh, Die fat***. Kun*. U i Bandbuek tier KunttptmskiehU, mi. VI, p, 34^ 
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POSSIBLE ORIGIN’ OF THE CASTE SYSTEM IN INDIA. 

By BIB EX BOXNERJEA, DLrrr. (Paws). 

(Cow/iiiutd from pagt 70.] 

And the cephalic index of the different coatee La as follows 

Dolichocephalic. Mtsatiaphalic. BrathytApkalic* 


MupdA «. 74*7 

BAuri .. ' . .. 75 - 2 

Lohlx .. 75*5 

Orion .. . 75*7 

SantAl . 75*8 

MAl-PahAfiyi *. 75*8 

Kurmi ** , * 75*8 

TeU 75*9 

TitS 78-0 

Bhuiya , ,, ,, 78*2 

Dora .. .. .. .. ?6'4 

Moci 76-6 

Vaidvii .. *» ,, 70 "8 

Bagdi 70-9 

Birhor ,. .. ., .. 78*9 

Kaivarrta . 77*2 

MAlo 77*2 

Gw&lA . *. 77‘6 

Pod 77-8 

Ssdgop -* .. .. .. 77*8 

Pnkuriyi ., -, -, ,, 77*9 

Son&r Yepe [Vanik 1 .. .. ., 78 *0 

finndhn Vanik ,, .. .. 78*1 

Kftyestha .. .. ., .. 78 ‘3 

C&sft .. 78*8 

BriLhmana .. , .. 79'8 

BSrendra B riLhnuina .. .. 79 ■ 7 

RAfbf BrAJminim .. .. .. 83*9 


la other words, the result obtained from my own researches is that the population of 
Bengal and the surrounding parts at least, where caste is as prevalent as anywhere else, is 
of the type which may be called the mesor rhyme mesa tieeph alio evmotrichi. 

Consequently, from the above tables wo sec that several anthropological types are met 
with in each particular caste, and therefore caste cannot be taken as a sonaatological divi¬ 
sion, The colour, too, is just as elusive. In the northern parts of India people are fuir-com* 
ploxioncd, and the more we go south the darker the skin colour becomes. During my last 
visit to India I had taken some notes on the prevailing colours among different trills and 
castes ; but after a time, l gave up the attempt as futile. In every caste, nay in every family, 
the skin colour varies from light olive to dark brown ; but black is rarely found. In some 
of the BrAhmnna families I visited, £ found the colour of some members of the family like 
that of a Spaniard or that of an Italian of the south, whereas others had a skin-colour very 
nearly approaching that of bronze. A Bengali proverb, however, struck me as significant. 
The proverb, in the original, runs thus - 

" Kdh Bdmun. Kotti Swtdur, bife Mtualmdn, 

_ Qbar-jdmdi dr piittji-puira, pdc-t tfimdn ; ">* __ 

ti “A black Brahman, « fair 8&drs, a abort gidammadao. » (who cornea to live perma- 

usuUy with bia pawnis-in-low) and an adopted: mu are all the same [meaning, "tarred with the same 
brash "J. 
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and if always said in a derogatory manner. It therefore seems that a very dark BrAhmana 
or a very fair f5ftd.ru are both looked down on, on account of their being not exactly comm* 
il faut. At any rate, it shows that the Hindus themselves lay great stress on the colour 
question. The colour of eyes, too, varies; but generally it is either dark-brown or blue-black. 
Hair is either wavy or slightly curly. Straight hair, like that of the Mongolian recce, is ex. 
tremely rare, and it would be safe to say that no Hindu has the woolly or frixay hair of the 
negroes. The average height is between 1600 mm. to 1672 mm. 

The third suggestion put forward as to the totemic origin of caste presents some diffi. 
cultics, although, in our opinion, this seems to he thE likeliest of the three. If, aa Rice says,’* 
caste is a Dravidian institution adopted by the Aryan conquerors of India, the question 
arises why it should continue in Southern India in all its vigour, where the large majority 
of the population is in itself Dravidian. With the introduction of the caste svstem the 
Dravidians were obviously at a disadvantage, for were they not themselves the'pasyu* of 
the ancients T It is. therefore hardly likely that they would willingly tolerate somethin* 
which make them distinctly inferior to the foreign invaders. Over one hundred years ago, 
*n' T Duboi .-' WTt ^* n ® system among the people of southern India, says "Of 

«< t t provinces that I Ji-rad in, the Dravidian, qt Tamil, country ia one where the ramifies 
tions of caste appeared to me most numerous, There are not nearly so many ramifications 
ot the Dwwm " w Not ° n h ^ this true ol India of a hundred years ago. 

On the other hand, I am inclined to believe that the Aryans themselves brought the 

Tu ° bng Witl1 tl,em 10 Iadk - We th *L cask- existed in ancient Egypt 

although Rawlmson objects to the word and calls thorn ck,<**.* There, too, these clL 
disuncuons were hereditary But in Egypt all professions were regarded as honourable, 
ad a. man was perfectly ut liberty to change his profession if he wanted to/ 1 * In a store 
which Herodotus toll, us, the high priests of Thebes descended h, a direct Hue for 345 gene¬ 
rations.^ Among the Arabs and the Tartars, too, the same cast* distinctions are observ- 
~ The people of Athens, it will he remembered, were separated by Ocrops into four 
s or classes, and £lib di vidian was later upheld and strangtliened in divers; ’ways by the 
great Athenian lawgiver, Solon. At the time when great racial enmity existed between the 
Romans and the Sabines, Hum* Pompilins hit upon the happy idea of dividing the body of 
people into different east**, and the results justified lire wisdom of liis actions.' Moses, too, 
adopted the same method of governing the unruly people by dividing them into classes when 
he had been appointed their patriarch. These examples may be multiplied. We may. 
therefore, assume that the division of the people into castes was a common occurrence among 
the different races of antiquity, and, what is more important for our present purpose, that 
it was known among tin* Aryan races. It is also more than probable that the l>r*vidian* of 
India also possessed it. though m a different wensc and for a different motive. 

In a recent article I made a suggestion (hat the probable origin of caste wag purely 
magical,* 0 The word Brthmana derives it* origin from ftraJtowuo, “ a magic apeJi.”*i A* 
far ns the Aryans are concerned, we ore told by no less r«n authority than Calami tlmt those 

3 S. Kiefr, “Thfr Origin of 1 Thr Art otic B^iru? r xxr (1029), pp, J52 f. 

" ( A ^3 J A iMrak, Hindu Xlmvntrt, Cu3tim* and Ctrfimm'ii* tr*tul 4 t*d by He-nrv K Bm,, 

. lyuup, (Oiford [lV24]h 3rd*d. r p. Ift, J ^ 

W Q RAwJiimon. History of Anzutnt (tf** York. Piffle* Amt^d iflfloj* h nn 4M 1 - vol |J 

Infr*, * CajUfl," p. 544. " ' p r “* 

3 * CL RorOvtoUbf, lip Itt-I ; JHrftbo, fri 1 Kl. 

HerodcitiiAp 0, 1 *3^ 

H2. W ° a *' ld Tftb °° ***«*'" ^3^I«<fm™A„ li „„ Ury . Ml . iLVl i 

PP °* Scb^< ’' lof, S# * Jtopaw * ^ AUtriW»ku*U (Sum, burg. mi), 
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who are accustomed to regard the Hindu# aa ji highly civilised people will be surprised to 
find evidences ol savagery amongst them, and the remarkable resemblance of their rites 
to the shamanism ol North American Indians. # * * And 1 on the authority of Rico. 4 * we 
know that the Draddhns were and still are well skilled in all forma of magic, and that they 
fit ill ha to a firm belief in charms and amulets, in the efficacies of m&ntram* (magic spells)* 
and of devices to keep off evil spirits and bo om 11 Dr, Slater points out that the Vedas, 
while showing that magic was well known to the Aryans, regard the Dra vidian a as especially 
skilled in it, and without going further into the question, .records Ms belief that magic was 
a feature of Dravidian culture."* 4 The Hindus too were not stranger# to magic art#, and 
magic today is predominant in Hindu society. Hr. Rivera, writing of Hindu medicine, says : 

" Even at its best times, however, the dose relation of medicine with religion was shown 
by the special practice of the medical art by members of the prUtihj Brahmanic casfc. At 
the present time the frequent use of formula# when remedies one administered shows clearly 
hnw close is the alliance between medicine and religion, even among the more highly civi- 
listed sect ions of Indian population,* 43 Thus, magic was, and is, common among both the 
Aryans and the Hravidiaua^ 

When the Aryans came and found that the Dravidian priest# wore as skilled in magic 
arts a# their own, they amalgamated and formed the caste system. The priestly office was 
given to those who wew skilled in magic, without distinction as to whet her they wens the con¬ 
queror# or the conquered. The military, sa well oh the pastoral and agricultural duties the 
Aryans reserved for themselves ; and the illiterate and the dark-skinned aborigines became 
the SfldrAs. That caste at that time was flexible is shown by a passage in the Mtih&bh&rote, 
from which wt loam that the Vhhikas of the Punjab had no fixity of caste. A man might 
become a BrJVbmana first, then a Ksottriya, then a Taisya, then a Siidm, then a barber; 
after that ho might again become in turn a Brlbmaua and a slave ; one person in a family 
became a BrMtmana and the fit hem what they tbemselveu liked. 1 * 3 

We know then that a form of caste system existed in ancient Greece, ami Count d J A!vieUa 
has shown us how much India owes to Greece ; how Grecian civilization ha# influenced the 
civilization of India in every domain—in medicine^ astronomy, mathematics, writing, gram- 
uiar fc popular traditions. philosophy, and even religion** 1 It is therefore not too difficult 
to imagine that the Aryans brought tho caste system along with thorn to Indin from their 
former habitat* and modified it to suit the original inhabitants of India, the Hagyna* 

But though the Arran* kept certain professions for themselves, they were unable to 
keep themselvos pure In thb way. As Is the case with every other nation, when, brought 
into contact with another of an equal or even higher culture, a a the Dravidi&ng undoubtedly 
were, the .Aryan invaders soon recognised the possibility of inter marriage, Manu himself 
recognised the possibility of marriage with the next lower caste as producing legitimate child¬ 
ren, but condemned the marriage of an Aryan with a woman .of a lower caste. ^ Yet. it 
seems that Manu knew of marriages between Ksattriyos and Stidim for he says that from 
tfic union of a Eflattriya and a SMr&ni (Sudra gW) a creature named Ugra i* Lorn j this 
creature has the characteristics of both a K?attriyft and a JisfldrB, and find* pleasure in 

41 B. Botltwrli*. toe, fiL* P 10*. quoting W Cat and, Allirtixrh** Zauhrrfituil {Ai»ftt*nlain, 1900)* 
pej. 162 f. 

*9 3. Hie*, " Ths Origin ol Cm'*/’ TA* Ariatie Jb*M», *ev (I SB*}, P . Ifil. th* sub]** ol 
■moug tho Dr*vidi*m rn.nA oth*», SM (Sir) J. O. Frawn Tlu -Wrtffic AH and thf Station of Ki*yt, jMsn'n. 

*V 34"teinr. Mafk tmd Bdigion fFui|»triok hHlui« do] irar«l before Tho Royal 

OolltR* q( Phy*io»tis of Jjoiidon in I0IS *ad 1916}, (Skw York. 1924). pp. 03 f 

u MtAAhhfirata. Kar*o dir, zlv. 

(J ooWe, d'AU-itU*, O* fl«« flndt doit A ta 0r*< * (Puri-. 1923), pmiim. irod aqptwllgr, pp. 104-146. 

«» Law «jf iifantr, x, 6; Hi, 15- An Aryan. bowov*r. is mo who i> Emrood. E. Wfclamwgfc, Tho 
Hitiotjf of Human )f*rno*t, toI. li, p. 00. 
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savage conduct.* 5 The Pardekara Orhi/a-sulra allows the marriage of a Kgsiferiya with a wife 
of his own caste, of a Brahmsna with a wife of his own caste or of the two lower classes, and of 
a YaiAya with a V&iiya wife only. But it quotes the opinion of certain authorities that all of 
them can many a ^ ft dr a wife, while other authorities condemn the marriage with a f>udra wife 
in certain circumstances, which implies that in other cases it might be justified, 50 and this 
hypothesis is further strengthened by Menu’s statement about those whom ho calls Ugraa. 
We see, then, that intermarriage between the different castes, though not considered quite pro¬ 
per, was allowed. In course of time people became more and more mixed with each other, so 
that practically the whole of southern India became mixed with the original Dra vidian popu¬ 
lation irrespective of their castes. The Brfthmaiias continued to be magicians as hilhertofore. 

Objections may bo raised by some as to the magical character of the BrAhmanas, both 
of the Vedio period as well as of modem times; but fortunately it needs very little, besides 
what has been said already, to satisfy oven the staunchest disbeliever. The prayers of the 
Rg Veda contain various funeral incantations against demons and evil spirits 11 1; these p ravers, 
known as Hioafrnm, meaning 1 charms,' 1 incantations‘ mystic formulas.’'* were and are 
chanted by the BrAhinahte. In fact, even down to our own times, it is the duty of the 
BrAhmanas alone to perform tbo funeral ceremonies.^ The whole of Hindu life is one conti¬ 
nual round of religious duties. He must do everyth hg as is priawri bed by his religion, and hie 
religion to him is what his guru, or religious teacher, tells him to do. Every action of life la 
hedged round with a regular ritual; his religion tells him when to get up and how, what to do 
when he is up and what not to do, what to eat on a certain day and what not to eat; and even 
quite trivial actions are not. without certain special ceremonies, such as for example, cleaning 
the teeth washing the mouth, and so on. From naming till night, from birth to the funeral 
pyre, he has to act ashy forefathers did, or in other words, as the BrAhmaijafl tell him The 
principal ceremonies of the Hindus, such as the ceremony at birth, the naming ceremony the 
wedding ofeemany, and tbo death ceremony, are all saturated with primitive magic : and it is 
the Brahmans who are the h igli pnoste of these ceremonies, And lastly, to give one more in¬ 
stance, the Atharva Veda and the Kao&ika $utm art two very important books on Hindu magic s * 

After caste had been firmly established in India it continued its existence on the occu¬ 
pational basis—the occupation of being a magician. And there is some doubt as to whether 
the Bruhmanii- were considered as belonging to the highest caste in thaw times, In the 
Ambatt* Suita, Buddha claims superiority for the Ksattriyas. “ So it is clear, whether von 
regard ,t from the male or from the female side, that it is the Kwttriyaa who are the best 
people, and the Brahmans* their inferiors," If this is correct, it further proves that the 
Aryans reserved the highest position for themselves, and the next was given to the magi¬ 
cians, the BrAhmanas. Caste system continued in a flexible maimer till tire advent of the 
MuhsnmuuW Durmg the nmth and tenth centuries Ankara, an orthodox Hindu, gave 

! I iFOttl the * **»■ Sina- that tL 

H has become dehnite and rigid, and no unportent changes have been introduced into it in 
ruQtiyrii time®* TfKlay a man & <iaate is hereditary . 

Thus, if our main theai* U right, cask, originated neither with the Aryans nor with the 
Pravi dian*; it existed among the conquerors and the eomre ered. At the earliest, times the 

J ‘ Lovh/ Mona. *, fl : Jogandraiuth BhMlRclnrvvs. Hindu CW., „,,'i v -TFZi 7, - 

B. Banrerjre. L'XikwlogU du p. 9 . octe 1. *** la «>. p, to*, 

E, Wfrjiennai^k, Th* History of Human Marriott* uoi j| ndA , ■ „ 

*. * Sf ; Mafldoflril and Keit h, indt* oj NW* ^d8yd^» r ii 1 “* ****«»«. 
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for modem BSngaii. Braimadhab Oangoli', Tht, atubut DktienOn, ol ir .* 

Phmtta (O&IeiHta, JtKiftJ, j>. 684, #.v. " muitm," F / njnti Wards 

M Cf, U, BannWjWl, L'Ethnotogi* du BtrigaU, Chapter I. 
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but4on t* tbo philosophy ol m*g,h+ * T rj in I h tJ a m LU ipCfftiat oOatri- 
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Aryan immigrant) seem to have been a homogeneous community ; gradually when their nuru- 
ber increased , and they found ft scarcity of women among them, they went among the Drari* 
diana, and took the women of the tatter as their wives, and thus became mixed with the 
aborigines. Later, when they had bred a sufficient number of females to serve their purpose, 
they dosed their ranks, and forbade any further marriage. Thenceforth they became 
endogamona like the castes of today. 

We know that in all primitive societies magic or religion plays a very important rile 
and it was the same with India, The true explanation of caste is not to be found in economic 
grounds baaed on materialistic principles, but in their primitive faith. Since both the 
Aiyona and the aborigines were adepts in the art of magic, it was not difficult to find one 
common ground on which to meet. Their magicians became the priests, and were placed 
at the top of the ladder, if not from the very beginning, at least very soon. By this amalga¬ 
mation both the Aryans and the Dravidiaus were satisfied, for each secured a position for 
himself, each according to his merit. The Vailyas and the K$attriyas too became gradually 
mixed, and remain so to the present day. The Sadras alone are the possible remnants of the 
ancient dark-skinned population o! India, unless here, -too, they have managed to secure u 
higher position for themselves either through influence, power, money, or hypergam v, or 
through all of them. To sum up, therefore. Caste Is not an Anthropological Division,' hut 
Is the outcome ol Prim hive Superstitions. 

LIFE OF RTSHI PlR PANDIT PADSHAH. 

A Great Hermit of Kashmir. 

By PANDIT AN AND KOUL, £*!naoar. Ka^ frit Li* 

Saints are apostles with superhuman energy, who appear in this world from time to time 
to remind the apostate of the Creator and Bis grace. They ere founts of inspiration. Their 
deeds strike the chord of devotional feeling and nobler sentiment among those people who 
trace the gods to man’s ancestors and to whom e very echo of days ancestra l is cheering and 
inspiring. Their lives arc a thrilling song, and, indeed, this age does not require to harp on, 
or hearken to, a nobler theme. Their pure lives lead us to wlder-hc art ed npprecmt ion of highe r 
values, and are a contribution to the spiritual ideas of eager-hearted mankind, like the cul¬ 
ture of Greece and the laws of Rome. Some of the accounts eecm magnified portraits of the 
real men and recall Shakespeare’s prophetic seers, but one cannot take the risk of modifying 
revising or expurgating ihem, considering that those pure souls were really the manifesta¬ 
tions of the power of God, and that the bygone generations, through whom the traditions 
have descended, were not unmindful of scrupulously preserving historical accuracy. 

Jtishi Hr was one of tbe most famous saints or supermen of Kashmir. He was horn on 
the flth of the dark fortnight of Baisakii V S. 1604 [1046 a.ij,; 1637 A.n.), The chronogram 
of his birth is given in following Persian lines —- 

JUbjf fft j Jj ijjlj JU j 

-kU jbf jjl r xt jt, 

Translation ; — 

For the year of the date of his coming 
The heart and mind consulted each other. 

Say the date of this auspicious speech : 

May the country of Kashmir be happy through him, 

Purified aa ha was from all rarthly dross, we might fill}' call Pis hi Pf r a peer among jAr« 
(saints). His father, named Pspdit Govind Khushtt, lived at BhattyAr Mahalt hi Srinagar. 
His mother came from the village Gushi (UttM* pfirgana). She gave birth to him near the 
bridge at Sopflr, while she was once on her way from hor father’s house to her home in 
Srinagar. When five years old. Rifllii Pir’e investiture with the sacred thread was performed 
His marriage took p low when he was seven yea rs o ld . Soon after, he lost hia father. 

= 810 + (aiAjpl ^1 -109] =1707— ( '-1 +jtrT ) =10=109* 
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pishi Pfr had n religions turn of mind from his very* childhood. At 14 years of age 
aparred by insatiable thirst for knotting God, he used to go to t he Ha rf Par bat daily. One day 
he was tired and fell asleep there. He had a dream in which he saw the goddess. She asked 
him what he wanted. He replied : *' T want a spiritual guide." She told him that he would 
meet one on Ilia way home. When he woke up he regretted that he had not asked t he goddof-t 
herself to be his spiritual guide. However, he went from there and,near i he shrine of Lakshmi. 
he met Krishna Kir, who was a famous he unit living at Raio4w4ri. The keen eye of the latter 
soon appraised Rishi Pir. and, after revealing a glimpse of divine knowledge to him, he kept 
him with hi* chief disciple, Zinda Pir, who, within a period of six months, infused new warmth 
into him and kindled the flame of divine vision in the house of hi* body. 

Ctiahi Pir used to go round the Hari Par bat dully, a* stated above, and used to walk 
outside its tmetioned wall, and on reaching Saugin Dnrwiba. where there is a full view of the 
Cliakrv#huar, he used to run as if the effulgence of the goddess was unbearable to him. He 
wan invariably accompanied by a large band of his disciples, among whom two men, named 
Xunuk Shull Aaari and Aifa Shill Malang, were his favourites. 

ftislri Pir used to work miracle*. But this is viewed with disfavour by saint* walking in 
higher spheres, in whose eyes every action tending to show personal and worldly aggrandise- 
tnetU sullies the true love of God. Rupa Bhawinl, n famous hermitess who lived in his 
time, therefore, remarked; Jtiahig piyei/ih lembru parantu ttdjin vah, ,m meaning that a spark 
had fallen on the jishi, but he could not bear it. 

However, by working miracles Rishi fir’s fame for sanctity spread far and wide, and 
people, out of respect towards him. began to call him PAdshkh (king). He uriod to be carried 
by his disciples on a throne. He got a seal made and cm it engraved PddghM-i-jahdn, The 
engraver secretly scut a report of this to the then emperor of India. Aurangzeh. His Majesty 
became incensed and deputed an orderly to Kashmir to wi» ami conduct Rishi Pir to hi* 
presence at Delhi. When the orderly reached Srinagar and went to arrest Jtbhi Pir. there 
was great commotion among the people, Rishi Pir was informed of this. He said ho 
must obey the imperial orders. He asked hi* disciples to give food and shelter for the night 
to the Orderly. He further told them that he must be left alone in his room that night and 
that the door should be chained on the outside. They did as they were instructed. Irishi 
Pir, by the force of hi* occult powers, appeared before Aurangzeh at Delhi, riding on a lion, and 
terrified him, asking why he was being troubled; w hereupon the emperor wrote out an order 
countermanding the previous one, with blood pricked from his little finger with a knife, and 
gave it to Rishi Pir. In the same order he commanded that Rishi Fir should thenceforth be 
called not only by the tit le of PMgMh but by t hat of Md*Mh-i~har d6 jah/tn. Xe*t morning, 
when Rishi Pit’s disciples opener! the door of his room, he gave them the emperor’s order, 
with instructions to hand it to his orderly. The orderly, on receiving it, returned to Delhi, 
The emperor, on rising from his bed nest morning, felt greatly frightened and quick! v 
wrote to the then governor of Kashmir, Saif gikn (who held the post of governor from 1665 
to 1608, and again from IBOflto 1672 a, n.) directing hint to go to Rishi Pir and present him 
with ajdgfr on his behalf, and ordering, further, that the fishi should thenceforth be called 
not only by the title of PdxUhdh, but by that of PfaMk-i-hor dS jahdn. The governor went 
and presented him with a sound for a j&gir for ten villages in the Devsar parjouo. 

The .Muhammadan tradition is that, after Aurangscb had sent his orderly to am*t 
Rishi Pir, some of his minister* assured the emperor that it was a false report of the seal 
engraver that Rishi Hr desired to assume the sovereignty of Kashmir, he being a holy 
man to whom worldly power was repugnant. The emperor thereupon issued a second order 
(wnntoraaandingthe flirt and commanding that R«hi PR should be called by the title of’ 

J&jaM* king of both worlds,’ M„ of this world and the next). Thence, 
forth R«hi Ptr was called by this title. 
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Oucc Jtkhi Pi/ v ,afl invitcd to a fca&t by Sh 4 h Uuhafnmd alias Akhund Mulla Shiii,* of 
JBadftkh^h^n {tutor of D:iri% Shikuh, eldest brother of Aitranga&eb), who used to reside in the 
D&ift NUb&U built by ltork Shikok. The monastery of polished *tone of great architectural 
beauty (built by Jahitn Ar& Begum in 1650 a.d. at a cost of Rs. 60 , 000 ] which i* still extant. 
wlls attached to the lMrfi Mahal L The above buildings are situated on ike southem slope of the 
Had Parbat hiU r nonirnflndmg a picturesque Landscape. Rishi Fir knew by inspiration that 
the intention of the HdUi was to destroy his caste- He, however, accepted the invitation on 
the condition that the food cooked should beamred entire on oovewd plates and nothing should 
be eaten by anybody before he himself removed the covert Mulla Shj±h agreed to Uuu, He 
got rice lulled and fowls cooked by Muhammadan cooks. Rishi Pif p humbly and meagrely 
garbed as u?uali went to Mutl 4 BhAh’o residence at the appointed hour. In the words of Kip¬ 
ling, “ be scarce had need to doff his pride or slough the dross of earth/ 1- The door keeper, 
not knowing him, would not let him in, thinking that he could not br the guest of the even¬ 
ing , for whom such great preparation* were being made. He expected that lie would be a 
great personage dressed in ah*wL& and koe and would be accompanied by an cucori. Rishi 
Pir returned home and. after casting off his humble habiliments and dressing himself in rai¬ 
ment gaudy and gay h went again to the feast t taking a large number of disciples with him. 
When he reached MdU -Shflh P a residence, the door-keeper this time saluted him and im barred 
the ptc that be might pasa through the gallery to the reception hall Mull! Sh&h received 
him with due honours. When he took hk scat in the brilliantly lit and richly decorated hath 
the host, who was a renowned composer of sacred verses (having composed one hundred 
thousand couplets of mystic poetry unfolding his knowledge of Cod and spiritual truth } w 
expressed his intend* ptawm by welcoming him in the fed lowing Persian couplet :— 

>xA L* tU I 

Iji* f ijJji ^£.rJU b iMj**- 

An emperor has become mir guest tonight; 

Gabriel p together with the angek, has become our door-keeper. 

One of Rislii PTra chief disciples, Alta ShAh Malang, in reference to the above, recited the 
following Persian couplet :— 

*i( j\£ 

ijU ewi jJU yj^ iii f 

What avaLLeth plurality in the glorious hall of oneness (with God). 

Eighteen thousand worlds have become all the same to ua> 

Then Bishi Fir put an end to this oratory, which savoured of egotism, by repeating the 
following Persian couplet:— 

s 

jj ut* j* 

Ijt* A* (|l)U 

In the religion of the mendicant# theK' is no room for the apostle (or) the prophet, 

Thu Wealth of the Indigent (God) ha# become Oar wealth. 

After thi#, the platen, duly covered with lids, were brought kfore the party, J.ishi 
Pir stretched out his long sleeve# and b«do them eat. The guest# present eat route in wonder 
at (hi# strange Ipehaviouf. On being asked by the host what he meant by it, diahi PSr ie. 
luted the whole story of how he hod been treated by the door keeper when he bad come in 
hh ordinary clothing, and how he was received when he came again arrayed in elegant 
attire, and exclaimed ironically that man counted nothing, hut clothing was everything, 
JluNA Shili asked for his pardon, saying that the door-keeper wo# unacquainted with him. 
tt j.hi p£r now asked the party to take off the Lids from the plates laid before them. They did 
so, and to 1 fowls came out olive. One fowl was without a leg, and, on inquiry, it woo found 
that a cook had eaten it to test whether salt bad been added in due quantity. Hishi Fir told 

* lid died at Inhere in 1602 a.w,* *nd *tju buried dnt« to tbo tomb of liui iiwtav MjiIc Mir. Ha 
had been hupjidou^I lh*r* by Avimngreh At Iho imtann* of Bhikch'a enoime- 
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tii-u cook to give his own kg to the fowl to rq>lace the one ho had eaten. One of hh disciples, 
howeyejr t pointed out that a human Jeg on a fowl would look monstrous Akhftnd MulU 
Sh&b felt ashamed at nU this and asked pardon from Kkhi Pir And those people who had 
thought that he was going to lose hia caste became equally ashamed and marvelled at hia 
supernatural powers. 

rtishi Hr t^en returned home. Mulla SMh went to see two ascetic* named Saijid KamkJ, 
olio* Thaga BAM, and Amir MiirAdAz, both of whom were living near the Wfttfcl KadaK 
Bridge, and told them what had occurred at the feast be wanted to give to Biaht Hr, The y 
advised him not to entangle himself by playing jokes upon mich a holy man in future and to 
aend a letter of apology for what had occurred. MuM Ekflh returned and wrote to Bkhi 
Pit the following epistle in exceedingly submissive terms, asking for direction in the seemingly 
□onfikting t-heist io theories 

<*• •* *i u j*t* <*j ^ fij J ' - fh /S vi fit oij fh ^ 

. tf ji*** yij*- Hj£ vi r f f u* j (*£ J\-f\£ 

" Compliments presented by me j, an ignoramus h son of an ignoramus > grandson of an jgno- 
ramus, humblest of the humble. If I say I am humble, God says 'I am thou 1 ; If 
I say 1 1 am He/ religion taboos it ns impertinence* Please solve this dilemma and reply," 

(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEA. 


[a ihd (London) Morning Port the Indian special 
currtfifHtddQ^l lelograpbs Mkwf onS August 1030 ; 

KofudHmmn is a alronghald of the fortnOr 
adheren t fl of Docha-i-Sakkdr who WHS tiixutwJ by 
King Nadir alter hia brief tcDUro of the throne, 
there is grflvo apprehension that tha pre rnt insur- 
gnu 1 ? of tho Afridij on (he North -West frontier 
might dfltticsp into sen out proporl Iona imd mvolqp 
Afghani plan prupdr, and also thereby endanger 

King Nadir 

Trouble among tho Kohidamnns arose on .July 31 
lout, when they attempted tike recovery of riftes 
belonging to the Alihan Government. The iuei- 
dents. briefly ^ammarisedr are that the Kohkltmiam* 


Catalogue &f this Isnun l-ollfatioss in 
Muhsuh or Frw* Aitrs, Boxtox, Part VS, Mughal 
Painting, By A- K* Coomaiuswajiy* D-Sfc. 
11 f X SI in.; IN, with frontlapfet* In colour 

and 14 plaice* Harvard University Press, Cum- 
bridgu* Maw«. 

The collection of Mugbftl p&inlings in the Bost on 
Museum ihclu drai the well known Bonn nnrj Goloqbnw 
uoliectiona and eon lain* a very representative bcHm 
of painting and drawing* o \ the reigns of the Mu^al 
empererip from Akbsr to Auntngxeb, as well os 
Gininplrai of the 11 late Mughal/ 1 M D*kfaani w and 
Pi IViina ” school*. Thews are described with appro¬ 
priate detail in this Catalogue by that csju-h in 
Indian art. Dr. A. K, Cooniamicwiuny, with a 
historical introduction* a bhlic^mphy of MuliamrnA- 
dan pointing and tlwoe useful indexes, Akt*r, who 
inherited from his father and £tnndfalher a kwi 
a ppreeiel ion of art and literature, living conaoti- 
dutad the empire up«i it firm bonis, wm the fkm of 


attacked the Gevwor there, who wins killed after 
hi* escort hod been overpowered. Leni os convoyi ag 
Government troop# ware ambushed by tbns rcbeEe, 
who were aubrap&ntfj diapmod nod driven pff 
to the hills / 1 

Baiiig utwn-Qrc, apparent \y\ that Koh-i-ddmon 
means th* 1 skirt f mocmtalna, or + fix!t hill#/ and 
iniatod by tliO ter ivu nation, man, the cormjHmdeJK- 
treats l+ the Kohiflymans " a# an AfgLtfkit Lritse. 
One wonders alimvt why he did not write ,+ Kohida- 
nwn/ 1 fik* tfw 11 Mna?utmen " quoted otseakero in 
ihten pogoa* At atiy rate ft Derir “VHoLsoo-Johoon 11 
baa h efln fairly siart«f r 

B. c. Tmmm, 

BOOK-NO r riCRS 

C0 ™™ ,N ™ th& 'o ta to ih, syrt*. 

mat jo enoaumgornent nf art, both indigene to nod 
imported. It imwt bn remrmliered that pninting 
find ntlamed a high standard of mefit in India front 
very wHy tlmei ; and the indigcnoua filcat waa fuUy 
fwepflrtd to the infliienrn# of the art of 

Forsta, a further in nitration or wh&h rame with 
Bum&ytm i.m hb return from exile in lh#t oo-nnlfy* 
and of lbe art of Herat and Ceolral A#ia that bad 
entered With Jhihur and hia followertt. Akhnt ap¬ 
pears to Iiave maintautod a large school of ^uiintiDg 
at Fnthpur Sikrf. where I ho majority ot the orikta 
were probably Hindu#, to judge from the lift of 
fammia pnintiw of hia tone given by Abtil Faff, 
who ndda t regarding the work of Hindu Orti*#; 
<h Thesr pietUm surpass out etmeepliona of thinp* 
Few, indeed, in the whole world are found oqiml to 
i hem / 1 Under his son, JahAn^ir, who (rharaclenatu 
ca% l) dilutes in him m&dt on hia own acumen in 
judging painting, portraitum of the miniaiore type 
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rsathed ft stage of remarkable perfection. It h*- 
tame ao fashionable, however, among the great 
noble* and Ihe richer public an Id lead in k£a son. 
Shikh d*hAn T ft time. by extensive c epyi nif of tho 
authentic originals* to tho development of type 
portraits;, end, exeept in it* handa of the best 
artiste, to the loss of fftoeo finer touche* that reveal 
panumality. The meticulous care or the portrait 
painter* led, furthor* lo the production of wonderful 
likcnq—os of onimftli, birds find flowon, oftei intro¬ 
duced at on exquisite framework round the control 
theme. 

it ib difficult to compare the finished gem of 
Mughal pointing with the broad and vigorous linn 
of tb* crowded scones on the Irat&om at Ajania. 
Both wore remarkable tu thsic own styles. Hands 
and fe*t, in particular* ate naturally and beautifully 
delineated et Ajanla; and we Cud the Mughal 
artists using tha hands with special skid to break 
the outlini-s at the stiS pass of the standing G^urt* 
f 0 . p \fy drawing them resting on the award hilt or 
bolding soEne other weapon, or turning over the 
loaves of a hook, or by perching a falcon on tho 
hand, and in other way** The work of the Mui&al 
> 3 bool is porha^w chiefly treasured for its extreme 
delicacy of rsKUiion. A striking example Is that 
reproduced on Mate XXXJI (Death nf Tnftyat 
Kb/kp). of which there is a brilliant pointing among 
the flLUjolcy MS& ftt the Bodkutn. LLLuat ruled In 
Binjon’i Court Mnfcfi o/ iht O'fond Afajutt* Plata 
XXXV show's a fino border, or frame, depicting 
huntsmen* flying geese and ducks and fimvera i ftnd 
Ptale« LIV and LV f good esiunpl^ of calligraphy. 
Akbnr w&s specially fond at having £11 rat rat font made 
for his favourite books ; examples of those, from the 
jfaHLsa-nduttlh Jta#Cfcupriyd and -IfoAdfAtfrofo, will 
be found on Platen 1, VII f XIX and XX- 

It is very inimfeu^ to ctMU|»ro the views cx- 
pro.- 4 rfil in ibis work with those of ^ Ivan Stchou- 
kino *ln bia recent volume. I& Printer* Indirrmt ft 
Ftpoqu* des Grand* MoykoUh who comea to the 
conclusions apparently that the ijlfiu once of Perkin 
on Mud )* 1 painting was not profound and that its 
cnjMHitinl character wa* derived from indigenous 
sour**, and that the rigid distinction usually drawn 
Ijotwecu htu^fll and HflJpOt pointing m not main- 
Muoabfe from the arUrdie point of view* Dr- 
CooTUArnawamy it of opinion r on tho other hand, t hat 
while certain Indian element* are recognizable. 
*■ Muj!L tlS painting nmmtm on entirely distinct 
creation, and cannot bo described as dependent on 
contompomry Intiion painlitig.*' 

The plate* are clearly r*rroditeeA t &nd the trails. 
I Iterati on of Indian names and Persian words ft 
carefully done on the whole. Tho Catalog wiO 
prove on indtHpensabte guide to the BOllectimi*, 

a E r a. w. o. 

VQzxrrnm Dk Sven Hsldin Et L'Oiuicjn_\rniE Do 
TmgT, pfti* M-os UAmaMMas* lOxfl| 
in. i pngm 139; with £9 illustrations and maps- 
Paris, 1S29. 


Between th* years 1017 and 19*2 tho celebrated 
Swedish travel lor and explorer. Sven Uedb, pubMod 
m. monumental workent itl«d Southern Tibet, Di*cmr^ 
Wl in Former comjK>r«! my OlMI Etteanhe* 

t» 130$-Q$ w comprLdng nine thick quarto volume* 
of text, with £99 pktug, flcoompanied by £ 
portfolICM contarafEig y$ maps and a folio album 
of IM double plates, reproducine RG2 panom- 
tn&u drawn by the explotin 1 himself. The huge bulk 
and high etat of this work place it out of th* reach 
of moil scholar* { and oil who are inter**] ted in the 
physical feature* of Tibet and the great mountain 
h y$torus Of south central Asm must Foel deeply in¬ 
debted to de Margerie for this admirable summary 
of all the e^ential facta presented by tho exploret, 
whose knowledge of those regions is unsurpassed. 

The photogreplia. sketches in bladk and white, 
water-rofour drawings and mapi nro all dealt with 
in turn, nnd then the contents of each of Clin valume« 
of text m roviowod + not omitting tho chapters writ* 
ten by o sport eollaboraiotu on the t^do^al und 
other sd-entiflo data collocted. A jiirit oaconuum ii 
paid to the remnrkablo skill which Hedin showy in 
bis drawings* tq the vigour and elearn&s of his 
touch nud absence of superfluous Uncri T and to the 
excellenco of the photographic? reproduclion^. The 
nmfv. have been described shoot by sheet, and the 
orography and morphology of the region* portrayed 
ftniJ illuatfntcJ by sketch njftpu with itio ability 0: 
an exjA-Tt, whe^o own work in this branch of geo. 
grnphy hns i.ariied world wide rts'i^nii ion. An e* 
eeltnrit survey bus been given of the hiutcry, from 
the ago of Ptolemy onward,?, of tho cartogrm^iy ol 
tho ftrSUfl concerned aH wuti iv-; of tho blntdry of 
plorwtion therein. In regard to his own explore ■ 
tive work, it is nsoiarkablo that ®veti Kodit^s per 
soeioJ uacrutivo fillf little moro than one .sixth Oi 
lEie total i^Xt, He hiimolf rightly attached groat- 
H*§t ImpOrtauea to hiR work In tho h+ Trftc-s.hlma. 
Iflya;' that Wt in the iflgion to tho north of the 
T-jncig’Po valley, lying Mugldy betfwwrai 80 anO 
83 E, Long, and south of 3- x. Lat., nn iirca witls 
which hia name must over be aesociftted. 

This little hook f* * model of wliftt such a syoop- 
sis Ahould bo. Omitting ijmmiUsfLnl particulars^ it 
alipplieft jlPt sufficient dotftd in l^pcct of hUbjocb* 
of [lonuanent interosf or spec Ini Importancep, dls + 
closing the exorcbm of a careful dteccioittulioo. 
IVoll sir ranged and clMrly written* H lonnj s> 
natablo triLuto to tfcw gronfc value of the work 
done by Hedin in Tibet. 

a E. A* w. o* 

Rsythe os: Folkltuuc Fku^m, orgnno da U 

itov&tb do Folklore Francois Xm- I % Jan.- 

Fftb. 1930. L. Staude, 16 Rna dee Orandfr- 

AuguHtiiL** Paris, 

The French Folklore Society was founded in 1923 
on the E nit inti vo of M. Anilrt Vompiac, btit largely 
on the work of sir Jauios and Ijftdy FniROr + who have 
also further greatly helped it by paying thoeoRt of 
printing and distil bating the first two notober? 
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ut ilH Journal. ft got 10 tvork hi \M# otid on U 
Feb- it wafl oddrttl^od by Sir Jum™ at tin? Sorbonf^. 

With such n £ulde (us Sir Jamc= it ha# f^fc 

fii.HDut i t hi work in the proper marntcr and Imn formed 
" Regional Committcee M to require into total folk lore 
00 a fiiwf piftn, SO that the follc-ideas of all France 
can in tkfoo bo got lopolbet in a definite manner. 
Ux thin wwj it h&A attracted u number of renew nod 
i iiftmaHid] folklorist**. TLua work Imlh found a com- 
umdCttuaiit i ei No. £ of the ^oncty'is l^hc* with 
enquirtoBinto the Folklore of the lie if© Franco and of 
Artois round Arr^. 

The Society eh tblff fltArti^ on wind wu camlet but 
hope will bo A very useful rflreor. 

ft. C\ T*M1*U£ 

ttbTiJsx* of TraEro-Bunsiax Lt^orienc Mcnuito^ 

LOOV. by SfCAaTN. Wl]u e>oe>, Royal Asiatic 

Society Friiis Puhliculeoii Food, vo\. XH. 

London, 1&-JD; pp< xv +- 21G. 

Ttu* n a book of exceptional importance, which 
irlll no doubt form the point of departure for aoirinl 
fruitful Unm of raaifrli in the %ukb history of 
eLlo Tiboio^Bnmi&n group, and in particular of the 
swo written touguogoci.Tibetati lud Uurm@o F aud the 
eanmiA unwritten di&lccte, Kachim Bodo + Nlgit, 
Kuki-Chin, (rtc Ih irLidi lb ge^graphically, and abd 
Apparently m^rpliolygicfllly, between the two. 

Mr. Wdf w den Id# not only succeeded in working 
out. # rational ^xptann! ion of Lho extraordinary 

afldomexatjotM of tmrdoaJhod couaomniat prefixes 

whitli are wich a feature of Tibetan, but bn* nbo 
TWf e rated in rebt ing them t e r]tb liar bill lens o*n bed 
profbtao in the other language of the group. 

The rftrtdt provei to Im unoxpoctedly totMatin^ 
Mr^ Wolf end em jhw good rwen for rrrogjiiiing is 
these pr&hxoq the n^nmiiut of qii&gj .pronominal 
-uifbfltffl, both nfajoeUfi and objecting and also 
of a prepositional nature. The afrnlhrtty to 
the Sumerian eyriem of prefixta mu*t rink* any 
comparative phtlolopiid. While the fnl! machinery 


of noitlifr Hydtflm ItM been ^tiiMorib worked out, 
it would obviously be prf mat Lira in regard any rf|#« 
l io u’jIl i p f< ■h del Lru ■ el y proved, hut Mr. Wolfeutten has at 
any rate produced* and put in order, a tnrgg quantity 
of valuable new evidence, which will help tig to work 
out linguist ic rtlationdhJpa in tikis part of the world- 

G- L M. ClALHQK. 

The Cumuziu jal Policy of tilh HootM. By 
t>. Pa^T + pp r v -f- S9l, Dombov, TorapmvaUi 
8 onn & Co. R>s. fi net. 

This ih a imeceAFfoi thesi# for tb> Dublin Fh.D- 
and i .4 introiFuerd by Lord Mellon in a kindly 
foreword. The writer hot# collected rn^t r though 
noi oik of the rebvnut pa^ge^ wit Inn the U m i tixl 
circle nf hid reading. Ife hsu§ ako eolleettai much 
elw F m fliflt the Irtilk of tho liook may he rle^cribr>d 
bjj a rather vketchy ac onOmie survey, with e^eunsioiu? 
into other depart manta of knowledge, fnftn which 
it IE not altogether nl^y to di^niEangle the matter 
relevant to tbfl title. The mu in msaknese of the 
book HwS in the brnitatinna qf the author's rwtiEkg. 
With very few excepts one* the authnritif* rit ewj a^ 
Ordinary library boOka, some of thorn obsatelCp Hod 
impDrtnnt mincH of inform liIuhi are ignored. For 
the Ekiglirib recoplfi, the writer relit - 1 On Sw W, 
F«itcTd Calendar#, hut lue reatling of them slops at 
Ukt4, and it m aomtnrbat rash to proaouneo confi¬ 
dently on Aurangufa’b eomtntrrclal j>o!ipy without 
looking at I lie records for the bat 4'1 yeasa of hit? 
reign, flic writer Lh apparently ibibwht© of the 
CxiitlvTtrti of a body of Dutch records more imporfanf 
. vvi'ii Ihflii tho English for this parlieutar study ■ and 
he knows the Persian litomt \itv <mly from i^brh 
Irausbtioi^ a* ©list, Tlie effect nd thin ln>t weak- 
nftss is flOen iu hie © sc irnsiOEie into geneml hiafon, 
which art chnT^dcriicd by numerous bhmdert and 
some of the mofrt unfortunate gueasts 1 hrtve ever 
n#tn in print. Token aa a whole, the liook cannot 
rtconimefitkid to eecimip etudeol^. 

W* H, li 


MUSbTJLMKN, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


T he cornnion Indian oxprmion Mu^alumu for 
Mi^rlim. a Muhoiumadan, r« nafly a Feman pEuml 
form of the An bio 11 JCi^ifoi/ 11 "saved," and 
mwiui at riot Jy * fc the ' It is, hear. 

<*\ tr ¥ in pracMce m proper name and an adjectivu, 
tod in Enghdi iiasgo Ima ita own plural MuA»lmen*. 
But the EiigUdi forms MiL^uIrtiiku. MuindmaEL 
M^BOiman have altrayu led thiw with no Oriental 
biowtodge to look ol the fnw an an Engtiah termi- 
wfltiou pu| m to aomn Oriental name like 
IIiMai^ and SO there luw ahmya hkOD a false plural 
found for it h MuaflulmiD^ Muuselmcn f and indeed in 
one caae quoted anU (XXIX. 1JS> woman has 
been n&ed r In tjte aanLe way iho En^loh rn-uti^l 
Runnftnp Rurmnng omt of a eliom terns Burma, made 
out el vernacular Mnftmmck pronounood fknnA 
lieceot Oo the kirt syllable. 

The old error oj* to Mkamlrnen jrliEl coatintion, and 


in the Mariner"a Mim f, vid- XV L No. 3, July 
i®30* in an axettptioimlly iatolligen! article dealing 
with tbu Onbr a! St. John of Jenienlarxip wa read, 
P “1^■ "The [firracb of tho Order r«4va itavalu- 
nblein actions ogainvt the Vimdimn [b- c> 1(500}. " 
To okiow ikuit the above in not a printer^ error we 
road tp, 253); ^ Sixty Chriffimna uu L | too MLisaalnten, 
an rtporled to liavo fallen [in 14X0]." Lu*t3y p J 
tfiujpflct tluit tin? writer j^rOiimuked Muaauhnan k b 
Ok #u Eoghiih word when ha Wrote uil tlio tmjnc 
[jn^o t *' On the death of King John of Cypruo. in 
N&&, hi# bi'JtArd non Jamna n,Ad hiimtoFf to thn 
Macndukrt jUamhlk ruli'nt of Egypt^ and lurntng 
MuEStllmao, Beijed tbi 1 * rown of Cyprus Eroin h in 
lullf-auRtor Cftrl&lU/' 

Tharftwaa ho nood to twa Muoaelmait or Musmifman, 
BAthewntor tbceointnon (ancS not in ii*©il iucor- 
J^t)foral Mu>lein forIfrnrt On p, a.'W, 

ft- C* TFi*ri,K. 
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[23. 8 Gctoieu 1712:] 

Bear Sir, 

On the 5tk of tfjifi month post arrived the Malborough* Meeting with 3 French .ships 
od Point PalineriCj she made a running fight for 2 or 3 days, and by her Haling well upon 
ibe wind, escaped them. I aent several! letters to yon by her and other ships, which may 
never reach your hand*. so slxall write nil the licutls in this by the patamarr, 

[Here follows a summary of the directions previously given regartliisg money due from 
Messrs, Fowlkes, Stiba, Browne, rind iJtt hill of exchange* for Thomas Dixon,] 

Captain Greenhangk disputed with me to have more comisaion then 1 and to goe head, 

I allowed him half T hut he was not *at defied, so we had a trj ull l>oforc our owners, and l gained 
my injint to g*x+ head, and he was laughed at by moat people, I find that I shall have but a 
troublesome companion of him, but I am resolved not to hate him un inch. 

We wore just ready to goe, but a storm happening on the 4 and 5 of this month* made 
our ship (after all hts expenecs in fitting) so leikey that we had 3 foot 4 inches water in the 
hold, and if the at arm had not bated „ should have sunk or come ashoare. We have 
damaged a, great many of the freight bales, We nre now stopping our leakcs mid ^hall goe, 
if please God, in 2 or 3 days more + 

Tbjtf day I received two of yonr uUidging letiers per Chcaapaiaom and tkcovery, wherein 
you tell me that you put my business with Messrs. Bussell and Feakc to arbitration* and hope 
that I will abide hy what you doe. Yon may assure yourself that wliatover you doe with my 
affair* I shall think well done. 

As for my goemg to China and Surra! t the next yrjir, I behove that not (dug will come 
id it, for f hear that Mr. Phips goes from Bombay* and weithtr I shall got t any ftiibseriplioiis or 
nop (is very doubtful!* N'o news ol the H*rioi, hut Uoiie to find her on the Maliubar cG4 eU. 

] am very glad to hear ol the Hon fowl* safety, but not a little concerned at Mr. Jones st aying 
liebind : hope he may doe well and gett his gold a great deal cheaper, for I hope he made a 
now contract with the China merchants Mr, Bennett is in hopes of gocing to China with 
you the next year. He pretends to have a great interest with the Government. I hope you 
may goc\ m if he to your satisfaction, ba with who it will. 

f have sold my gallon house to Ajanputcho, designing to send my wife home the next 
year to live with my mother und so to follow in a few ycarea myself, if T cangeti n little more 
money, for I find maintaining a family here is very chargeable. 

fUve my service to Mr .Starkcs and tell him Hint 1 received his oblidgmg letter and that he 
ncctl nd Tear Mr. Legg for a rivall. tho* Ids mistrifiSes ryes grits him some every day ; but 
voimg girler are generality] very constant Lo their first lover, an that r let him but pet! a little 
money, ho need wot fear a w ife ; t hey w ill hop to h is arnica na sparrow* i n a him. 

I boleive now 1 have tirtd you m will conclude, dear Bir 

Your most oblidgcd humble servant 

J- a 

PtatijQ to give my sjorvwe to nil freinds. especially yonr family. 

Midrflas the 8th October 1712, 

[Notes on Dwukbkt No, 23,] 

This month past. Really, the j present |: month- The Dior# nnd Cousultation Boot- of 
Fort St, George, H12. records the incident described by ScattergOod fca follows :— 

-i gib October Ship Marthrfi Captain Mathew Mart in Commander returned into 

i his road. 

m At a Consult ation. IVesent : Kdwrard Harrison »qr. Governor and President 
[and seven inenilMrre of Council], 

** Captain Mathew Mart in of the Marlbro delivers in a Journal! of km being rhw'd by 
1 hiw French ship* off Point Poimeruft t he -I i h, fith and fith nlto. as also of his being engaged 
with the biggest and the least for several! houft+ pr The ■" Journal] 11 however does not 

4 
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appear to have been preserved, but from ** General letters * J dated 14 October 1712 
(Despatch^ to England, 171144, pp< 44, SO) sent to the Company* a clear account of the 
affair can bo obtained ; 

Para. 3CL 14 On the 27th of August wee dispatch'd the Marlborough for Bengali 
with seventy two cheats containing five hundred and four thori.-and rupees {ami] olio 
hundred twenty one bales of caHieoes, 

Para. 22L "On the tfth instant arrived ship Alartbro Captain Matthew Martin* 

and acquaints us that on the 4th idto. he mett off the False Point of Palmcras with three 
French alii pa, two of fifty to sixty guns and one of twenty six or thereabouts ; when ho 
first saw them they were bo fair fleperated from each other that he did not take them to 
be enemies, though his ship was prudently made ready for defence ; the biggest ship and 
the little one gott well up with him about noon* and several! broadsides were exchang'd, 
till a fresh gale springing up. the Jfarliro had the advantage of sailing, but so very Btti*, 
that they chas'd her all that day and the two following allruo&t a* fatr as Rindepatam, 
and out fie 7th in the morning she lost t hem in a squall of wind and rain. and made the beet 
ol her way hither, because they spread themselves in such a manner, that she could not 
gelt to the northward of them, without being tore to price*, and if they had chased her 
into Ealksore road, she must have run a shoar for want of & Pilot or been taken : we have 
unladen the treasure that was on bnflrd her, and wait to here further advices of the enemy 
before she proceeds : Captain Martin requested us in behalf of his ships Company, to give 
them a gratuity of two per eent upon the cargo, according to Act of Parliament, fur 
the defence of it, which we think is an affair more proper to come before Your Honour*! 
when the ship returns, which was the answer we gave him. 11 

The Company's comment on the encounter was as follows (Letter to Fort St, George 
dated 13 January 1713, Despatches from England, 171344) t— 

Para* 24. 11 We were extreamly pleased to read the account of Captain Mart in's 

good conduct in extricating himself from the French in his way down to BaJInsore as 
wejl for the general benefit of all concerned in the ship as for our own large stock aboard 
and the disappointment of the enemy. When it pleases God he returns to us, we shall 
not he wanting in a suitable encouragement to him and hlsmen, which you did well in 
letting him know you would leave to us, as you also did in pending him in company 
of ti\&Daftmauth &cu.ships diapatcht by you till they were out of the Fonticherry track/' 
A atom happening (Fora. 4 of document fto. 25 above). The General Letter from Fort 
St. George, noted above, comments thus on t he storm : 

Fare, 220. * Qn the 4th instant we had a sort ol monsoon, in which scvcrall ship* 
lost their anchors and putt to sea ; hy good providence it did not last long, but two ships 
foundered at an anchor. . nne small vessel was cast away near Sue I mss ; which is all 
the damage we hear of, except that the vast rains which fell at the Fart St. David in the 
same storm have intircly laid all our hounds tinder water, anti washed down gome of the 
works/' 

Ohenapatnam and Mscomry. The CMmapatnrm, Benr, Caboto Commander, sailed for 
Manila on 24 March 1712 (Fort St. George Diary), and the I form wy. Captain Joseph Beale 
Commander, sailed lot Bengal on 17 September 1712. but the Diary does not chronicle their 
return on 8 October. 

Mannntche. Nicolas Manure!* the ,l Pepys of India/ 1 See W. Irvine , SSoria do Alogor, 
Indian Texts Berios. 

It seems probable, os will be explained Later, that it w&s during his enforced delay in 
Madras, after making hii final preparations fur hia voyage to Surat, that Scaltergood acquit 
etl the interesting contemporary accounts of DM Island and of JunkceyLon found among 
Ilia Paper*. Therefore, before following the 8t . Andrew up the Malabar Cbast and recording 
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her supercargo's Huh incss success at Bombay end Surat, it has been thought best to insert 
the two isolated descriptions at this point. 


[ 20 .] A Description or Dewy (Tares partly from the Natives) of Mktcblepatak 
asj> the Moors Government with some Observations in the Medical Art J 

Dewy is a Gcntowe wool signifying an island, 4 When there is several that lye together 
they arc distinguish! by adding Rome other word, as Cullen Dewy, an island near Ingeram, 11 
Dewy is a flat island but not without rieeing ground in several places, and higher land 
then the adjacent Continent, as appeared when the sea broke over ita boundary*, laying 
Metchlepotan under water and carrying several vcssell* many miles up the country, when 
tittle damage was don upon Dewy, 4 which appears at sea to be of a round shape or figure, and 
two thirds of it to he surrounded by it [the sea], and as near as can be judged (without 
surveying), a hundred English miles in circumference, 4 That part which is divided from 
the Continent by the River Kisncy [Ki&fo&J is about forty mites, that is to say, from 
Ghiplear to Mctchlepotan* according to the opinion of an English gentleman that tra¬ 
vel led it overland. This River Kisncy breaks in upon the Island in several places, branching 
out, and embraceing a good number of islands, three of which are said to 1m considerable 
ones, but are all comprehended under the name of Dowry [Divi]. The greater rivers cutt 
their way through the Island and runn eastward into the sea, whilst the lesser ones, flowing 
more slowly, are lost in winding streams.* 

The fertility of the Island has long since invited the Dutch to get it into their possession. 
They well perceiving that the land will abundantly recompence the tillers care, they have 
had an eye upon the excellent pasforage, Howry meadows and such fine grass where the 
cattle feed, that they looked upon it as Fatherland, and the yallow butter to be as good as 
that of Holland, which alone, with the help of cabbage and scapes, from which they are no 
starters,* makes a Dutch man fat at Meteblepotan its soon as in Amsterdam, 

Whilst the pleased spectator views the green livery of the fields and open country, there 
appears to his sight wildernesses and woods, one of which is said to be of a larg extent, where 
wild bulls, horses and most sorts of wild beasts shelter themselves. There the tygpr, that- 
ravenous animal, amt others of the savage host, range without controubnent. kil mankind 
without distinction. The tusky boar and ali fall a prey alike to 'em. The spotted deer 
creeps amongst the bushes, whilst the nimble antilopea [afc] scours the plains where the hunts 
man does not frequent, and fears not his near approach. They give him the convenfency 
of standing at what distance he pleases to shoot amongst their harmless Hooks, 

Of all lower footed beasts, the hunting the hare gives the most delight, especially V 
ladys w ho love to pursue the harmonious noise of a pack of beagles noe bigger then lap dogs. 
Inter quadnipidcs, gloria prima LejW (Martial), 4 Thin sport upon Dewy is hardly practi¬ 
cable, The watchfull puss will not run for it but suffers her self to bo knoekt in the head 
with R stick or a stone, and arc in such plenty that they may bo found sitting in towns ns 

well as In the fields. 

The rivers uto lull ol excellent fish, and hardly a tree which is not adorned with the 
peacocks train. Here the English Chiefs used to divert themself* in the month of February, <" 
pitching their tenia under a banian tree, remarkable for the large extent of ground it covers. 
This island, so tit for agriculture and merofumdiacing, has but few inhabitants upon 
it which is occasioned by a constant tyranieal government, formerly of Urn Moors and now 
of the Rajowc that has it in possession, n the annual revenues of the King not amounting to 
-ilmvo 7 or 8 thousand pagodas, which is raised from the produce of gram, oyl, seeds and 
.salt, An inconsiderable stimm to what they may amount to after the English have it for some 
years in their possession, especially when the whole Island U inhabited with merchants and 
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others njjr; hv ill cojue there fur ihf ^d^onlagr 1 of treking, ntliurn for tlu* hiviirity oi tliair 
peiWJH fmd estates, expecting protection and justice, Those that Jiie ill Metchlcpoi&ii 
country will be the more inch liable to live upon Dewy* because there [in Alums! ipataml is 
jju i only a bail government L - hut a constant scarcity of grain and otlid things. If w)mt 
tlicy want of eatablca be not annually imported, the inhabitaotfl would not lie able to live 
ujion the place, although indulgent Heaven take* care of 'em in sending min in due season. 
Yet what falia there is lost us to ihe production of grain. 

The inhabitauta 13 are generally employed in mate rug- chiiibr. which is carried a* Far um 
Duly (Delhi], the ebay root u growing at Petti pole 11 and i>|k>u Dewy in perfection *vbi<?h p 
w iib the ngret^blMie^ of that water, gives a greater lustre then any other, and make* the 
< hints so valUmblc. Yet, if the government gave incourigment. there would he people enough 
besides to till the ground. 

IE Madras [which] (when the English first settled the place) seemed by nature ilcsigued 
only for lishermen and the country for shepherds to dwell in, ban been capable of such im¬ 
provements as at present to ^hew a prunpect of uidosnn ^ a nil iiyghuch. gfeen wnlkH, broad 
flfaatfy frees anil dowry gardens, all growing up out of a heap of *and, and the fields without 
fuiiUviiie[ p the verdure of a eoptimml spring of com and other productions what greater im¬ 
provements then may he e.ipect*-d from Dewy, which is watered with u fresh and large river 
that overflows its bnneks Find fattens the ground ns Nile docs thnl of -Egypt : ami what is 
the narrow hounds or fruit full soyl of TeveiiEipntiun i & to the extent und soyS of Dewy, the 
situation of which alone, lying in the high roul to the MogulJfi Court, will make it Hie emporium 
of the East for traftiek, as Metchlepotau once was; and when it flowmln-s under the English 
Colours, the former place, in comparison to it. wiU lie as little vaUltrd as a casket is toils jewel. 

The night lionble Company will hr here supplyd with nil sorts of cdlW-s that are 
nuolc on the Coast, mid with some that are made no where else, si* superfine long doth mid 
gingham dieets, and if will be able to supply other country* also. The cotton tree and 
sugar vane* will grow, and the leak tree will gin re the wood*. The rivers may Ik- made navi- 
Ltuhlc, commodious and pfenamt to savl in, and sonic of the barns, of which they say there 
i» 7 or 8, may lie c lea ted, as in Holland, for iprg sliipps to enter in- If tun, Ingi-rum Island 
which lay almost in sight will supply the defect, where the Company h;r- ground given ’em 
and where the bent teak growea. 


T]ie l-lmul has been 5 or ll year* in Hajoutr Oppatoe* po^& 4 if)ELl* He fuatb buiwdr 
master of it, os the Northern Bajowea naoally doe, by taking an opportunity of a Nabobs 
iteath, or when out of place, by throwing up a raudd fort at once mid pulling hi men and 
provision*. after which he makes it up fora present with the next Nabob that comes. 

The Dutch say they offered the King of GoUeunday two hundred thousand pagodas for 
Dewy, and they had a Pbirmand f or his Royal Promise for it, but after matun-r thought 
the King recalled the grant and gave tin PoBicull, with the tr-rriturves In-longing ™ in lieu 
of it. AftortwardsJ they bad a grant of Auren* Zeb, !1 which he also recalld doubt* 

but lllp - v klie>w that 5t IlU '> profitable place then their Batavia or Zelon and 

love so much to rival the English in trade, laments their loss of it. According to the re non 
Hit William Norm did endeavour to get it for the New Bngliah Company alsoe.n 

The Moots government is tyramral, from the highest in power to R Hoblarfar » hut 
the tyranny does not always lodg in the King. Among Ztb in his deciinmng years w mi |d 
have putt an end to the unhappy and inhuman ourtoms of f,is sons fighting for the Crown 
by settlcing it in his life time on bis eldest son Sbo Aflum,** He was likew ise dreinmun to 
Ijave gi ven a Pluniiuul to Sir WiIlian. Norris and all allmr 1u the Znr of Bail. ,> V 

dor for ™oe pnvdcdgcs about the Caspian SaA> YVi fie was not abb- to dh, t nnv \,r 
w!f‘ ‘ W1 Ku ’ g !Ao Mmu hw * nul 4 de “P Qtii;k fitivcraignity during hi, rugn D-’ bud 
if'™'’ P “ WCr th - n 0IK of tte Bukes oI Veoire, and much adoe to keep uwn his t-kroncT* ■ 
The Dutch EmbBMadot could get no Phirmand Irom him.1T When he sent his Embaseador 
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Uuftbivdur to Mr t^hloputtim for the English present/* '* Von know," be said to him, 11 my 
father wot? very dfiaireou# to have glym the English a Phlrm«nd. I could not. My Qnnahs 
do what they please. T order you to promise no Phiruiaod. It is in my power to confirm 
their old priviJedgeSj which I wilt doe. hut 1 am not mre lT giveiug 'em new ones. 1 
desire only to sc the face of one or two English men. 1 valltfw not silver or gold, firing oul> 
i fmv nkrifttytt that may bo putt in my lap. You know what disturbance there is amongst 
cm in parting of bales of cloth and bulky goods, which 1 never sc, 11 ** 

These Gmsbadars have free access to the King, whose chop/ 1 or seal, is putt on their 
Uirbitt#* 1 am! on their horse*, and have a mnee carrycd before ’em. They haw power to 
clear Juiitinuefi a ' J and to press the people to carry the Kings present and to cult down I hr 
tents over the head# of those that refuse to got 1 to the King in. the limited time, which hap- 
Jtftt'd to be done to Sho Mum, when Aurcug Z&h told the GiisbkuUr that lie had don right/ 1 
.Mid when they ate sent upon an expedition, they take place of Vice Roys. Nabob# and all 
others that ate not of the Royal Family. Then? w an inferior sort which carry' the Kings 
letter#/* Stieli an one wa# sent to .Sir William Noms. who desired firm to gw and order 
the Governor to let his hackery* ,;i * (or coachcu), caznrdl.s dfrrjj.. to pu*s. which wire utopt a 
little- way out of MetchJepotnn for cun tomes, m they did not belong to the Old Company. 357 
When Sir VVilliuin found the Gn#badnr had not the power to doe it he resolved to embnivh 
for Surat. and the Governor who hud order# to stop him, durst not veil!lire to attempt it 
Ho went olf un reconciled witii Consul Pitt/& who he blamed wrongfully. The scuHlinp 
letters that passed after betwixt Madras* and that place sufficiently shewed that he woa ns 
siiio&rcly concerned lor the New CoiiipmivH interest as Governor Pitt wen for the Okl ones 
Sir William was the oeirash n himself of tho los* of that journey, by throwing iiivny hucIi 
s amt us of money For (lie people tc scramble for. which mode him suspected to he a P—t 
| pirate). The King.* officers believed he had taken .some ships and did not conic honestly 
hy tljo money and represented him to Court accordingly/ 11 

Metehtqjcitan lyes about three miles to the North West from Dewy, st mounded with 
mnrrish and swampy ground. The streets arc regular and the houses hnrlr all uf teak, two 
story high. There in a kiilg upward* of .l mile long, of thick teak phoick- which shews U 
to have been ftetjis opU£^ l} 

The King of Gulleiniday huiiuuted the Englidi hy first visiting cm in their Faidorj 
and in {xirtfaufar Mr. Flee [.wood by goeing to sc him at bib own house at Nuria* Porutn .* 3 
Thun? wa# a throne mode for Imu in the Factory. Hu wa.* deatrcoti# to hear Dhiue Service, 
and highly commended the decency and order of jL. He went on brum l of an English aiiip 
in the Read and n limiting upon Dewy . 43 He was a comely per sen, of a merry disposi¬ 
tion, generous and cuiteouH to all. Had he kept the English and other Europeans in hi* 
aemoe At Uulcunduy, it wa* believed Aureng Zcb had not token this Kbgdoine. 4 * 

Tib uitatoninry for tux English Ohkd to pay a via it to a Nabob, Lite Phcmedaf and Wakc- 
mjvcs. 15 and a*k leave upon the exportation or importation of good*. Tim Wakanaves 
busmen* Ib to w rite to the King of all occ urrancc^, and the Nabob, w ho is generally a iicrvaut 
of him that rente the country, is a IT raid of doc rug any thing without hi* von&ent and approba¬ 
tion. The inhabit ante have a great love and tespCcl for the English and these of the Govern¬ 
ment arc m much a If raid uf ’em. They have all of cm known or heard of the strength and 
courage of Sir Eduard Winter of Couch H and the English that burnt their vcmoil# and set 
their Brnikual on fire, mtiio 1705, when the English Factory wa# hesdged by the Kings Dnana 
foreca, on account of protecting the New Oomjtfiuyffl] merchant* kea. eiidumis they had 
promised to pay,*" Mr. SytUOii liplcoTiih. f h bkf of Yfzigupatatip wlm had then considerable 
r- Uocta lodged in the Factory, kcul him a Miivatciiing letter, itml if he ion tinned 1o binder 
hn iw i nirtf. -. *j ho would uidk-_ him repent it. Tito bc^igura hearing a country drum at tie 
North gate, concluded the Ybaggopa-tim auldicrs wore conic, and every one of 'em ran 
away, some in euoh hast that they felt their gums behind cm, 41 * imd there waa a clear atage 
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for near half an hour. About this tide the Duan i0 received advices from Pettipolec ■' that 
ad English vesaetl was arrived at Chipptcar *« full of soldiers; at the same time a letter from 
Governor Pitt that ho would set the town on fire if he did not withdraw his people from the Fac¬ 
tory. This Duan was then Nabob of the country. Yet he quaked for fear afteran unaccount¬ 
able manner and sent to the Fa6tory in a begging mauner to have matters accommodated/- 
When the English first settled at- Metchlepotan, 3 * before diseases were contracted from 
the punch bowle, or strong fiery spirits drunk upon empty stomachs to quencht the central 
heat, tis written the English dyed there as fast as rotten sheep, but after they found a wav 
to bring wine from Persia, the lives of many of 'em were saved. In the year 1700 Sir William 
Norris, Consul Pitt** and the New Company gentlemen brought out plenty of Florence’ 
and the best of wines, but they unhappily ehuseing rather to imitate tho Romanes in the 
deetmeing ago of that Empire in drinckmg and eating alt sorts of flesh and fish together, then 
the natives of Metchlepotan, Whoever would be on epicure, lot him eat of that excellent 
salt fish and rice and drink cold water upon it, and by custome he will find it to rcllish better 
then the nicest viands. Most of ’em were soon sent to their long homes. They dyed of 
intermitting fevers, dysentery* and impos tomes* 1 in the liver, 

Cort. Peru,'* that admirable sped Tick, when rightly administred, fails here as seldom* 
as any where of its desired effect and is also of great use in fluxes, 5 * and in reality worth 
half the reined yes in an apothecary* shop. The in Rama t ion of the liver is taken off and 
irapostunations prevented by large phlobolony in the begining, so long as the patient is able 
to stand or stagger under ’em, and by starveing the disease out by a lowe dyet. after the 
same manner as in perfect rheumatismes. Their physieiona were at first ignorant of the 
disease and its symptom, a pain in the right shoulder, till their Secretary, one of the last 
that dyed,*" was opened. 

Here it may be objected that several of the gentlemen lived moderately, and some by 
rule, yet dyed ns soon as the others. To which may be answered, that every constitution will 
not admit of such a change, cspecialv in sickly places, as will Inevitable happen from the 
Hi mate it self. The curious maejjin is in imminent danger of being overthrown, because 
the blond will putt on such a disposition as is suitable to the air and dyet of tho place, cape- 
Hally in young people, some of which miff ere the fatigue in Madrass. the hen 1th fullest place, 
three or fewer years before the country becomes natural and their bod vs assimilated there¬ 
unto. Those that are turned of forty, health is more ateddv in them and they are subject 
to less ehang. People live longer or shorter according to their temperament or proportion of 
the tower principal elements which compose pundits softens, that minute origin of man. 
Adam hud first a temperamentum ad pond its or parity of the quail i tvs given him, and after 
his full such n mixture, by a physical ehang, as kept fast the seeds of distempers for several 
hundred years, for certainly the Antidiluvj&n Fathers enjoyed a steddy state of health the 
greatest part of their life ; otherwise it will be hard to determine by physilogy* 1 how they lived 
«> long, undue mankind was to increase and people the world, so birds and beasts were to stock 
it with tbcii kind. Hence it may be concluded that they also had at first a temperament of 
long life given ’em when they were few in number and seldom? lost their way in strung moun¬ 
tains, according to Virgil, who follows the Moisaical system in the formation of the uni verse. 
jflara iynoftf# errsnt nnuuaiiu monks. 6 * 
lt The lofty mountains feed the savage race. 

Yet few and strangers, in tlvunpeopl'd place, "’tf 5 

DrYDKN. 

It was customary to goe to Madupollniu us soon as any where seized with a violent disease 
which was usually found the brat remedy, the air there being pure, sweet, and free from saline 
particles and such pernicious ones as the other place is sometimes stuffed with, and much 
cooler, from the fine soly B * dureingthe land winds, then tis at any settlement on the Coast. 
The depart and sandy ground to the westward of Madras* and Fort St* David, 65 and barren 
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mountains at Vizagopatam reflect the hot rays of the ran and giro aucli an Additional heat 
na make* those wind a very troublesome, hut especially from this salt ground at Metehelepotan 
that is as fiery hot there as at Oomiueroon™ in Persia, Many inhabitants at Motehlepotan 
preserve their lives by daylv indulging themselves with a moderate dnse of opium, and some 
are lusty, vigorous and strong at a h undr ed years of ago, which shows that tin* nwdieuul 
vert <ie of this excellent drug does consist in prevent in" distempers and not in eureitig of 'em. 
They begin to take it atwifc twenty years of age, ami live free from all diseases and art* never 
observed to catch cold. The natives in Ginea arc said to have a certain root or fruit, called 
Tantarobois which is fall of bitter seeds, and them they mist with their food*, which proves 
VCry profitable to their healths, so that they live strong and lusty to very great ages. 

Mr. Ncxleti 0 * preserves his health at Matehlepolan by a full and liberal feeding upon 
vegetable food, cunys, &ca. p made after l!io Portflgooso fashion, and has already past hi* 
Yiridti Saitidaa, and stands fair for a rejuvinessenoy, but this is still oweing to u gooii 
temperament. Doctor Willis, 09 with all his skill in the medical science, could not out liv© 
the flower of bis age in bis native country, and Mr*. Noden lived in Metehlepalaro ,u or India 
40 or 50 years and dyed about 90 years old. If shoe had been Eve shoe would not have lost 
Paradise by intemperance in drinking, 

[Notes os Docitwest No, 20.) 

1 Beyond the title there'is no information of the authorship uf the monograph. It is 
not in Seattergood's hand nor doe* it resemble his style of writing. It seems therefore likely 
that it was compiled by one of his numerous European friends in Madras and presented to 
him as having a special interest in Maaullpatem and Dm on account of hi« father's connec¬ 
tion with those places, for lie would have heard from his mother of the visit of Abdu l-basan 
Shah of Golconda to DM in December HITS and the part played by John Seattcrgood senior 
ill the entertainment of that monarch (see vol Lli. p, 23}, 

The data of the document can only be approximately determined from internal evi¬ 
dence. It was written after the death of 11 Shoa A Hum (Shah Alum I or Bahadur ShAh I), 
a* this monarch is spoken of in the past tense, and before the death of Philip Noden, an agent 
of the English at Mosul ipata m, whose good health is the subject uf remark, Shflli Alam I 
died 18 February 1712, and Noden in May 1718 The period can be further narrowed, sinu 
the grant of Divi Island from King Fartukhaiyar (who succeeded Shah ‘Alam I) was one of 
the eotioeasions obtained by the Surman Embassy (1714-171.). I he writer make-, no dim i 
mention of the Embassy nor of Hie request for Dlvi, although his remarks indicate a hop© 
that the British may Boon have possession of the place. It seems therefore likely that the 
account was written soon after the first tender of the Island to the authorities at hurt St, 
George in January 1712 and before a formal application was made for it to tin* Mogul. Thb 
points to 1712 or early in 1713 as the date of compilation, and Sea tier good may have acquired 
the MS. soon after it was written, or, later on, in 1717, when the island was granted to the 
English, and his friend, Richard Harden, a member of Council at Fort St. George, was 

appointed Deputy Governor. . -. 

* DUS. Tel. from Skt. Hvtpa. island. By " Gcntowo " the writer means Hindu. The 
form most in use was Gontoo or Gctitue, a corruption of Port. Gtntio. See Yule, llohtan- 

Jobion, s.v, Gentoo. ... , ^ ^ .. 

3 GuttinadTvl near InzarAm. Guttinadivl is not now an island, and its name s said 
to be derived from Tel. jfttlfi, cluster and aimt, forest. It is correct that it is c use to 
Inzardm, which is near the mouth of the Godavari river. 

* The writer is referring to the cyclone of 13 October lfi70. For contemporary 
accounts see Diaries of Stfiynsham Jfaster, cd. Temple, IT, 300-303. 

4 Divi is a low headland surrounded by shoal Bate for six miles south and east, and 
though it escaped the fate of Masiilipafam in 1079, it I* liable to inundation, causing loss of 
jives apd property, in severe gales. 
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* Chippollir, close to Zfivvalttdmiie, 2$ miles NVNA5. of Efellore, The Quo* Masitti- 
patum ia giveu as Metclilopotan throughout this account. 

T The writer \s somewhat confused here. His 11 greater rivers 3i seem to ruler to the 
mouths of the Klstna and hia “ lessee ones to the sraudl deltaic channels ltetonglng to the 
river. 

* 14 Cabbage and scapes, from which they nre no starters r =cabbage and scapes to 
which they ajro cons tan t. For various example#®! the obsolete phrase A4 to be no starter " 
from 1536*1701, sec the Oxford English Bkt. % s.t. Sin tier* Scape (L, scapm, It, scapo), a. 
flower-stalk, stem, ako the Abaft of a column (Stormonth's AVf.). The term is perhaps hero 
applied to “root'" vegetables. such aa carrots and parsnips,as distinct from "greens/ 1 

9 The allusion iato Martini *n Epigfa >»£,XIO*02but X he quotation is incorrect. \ r should nin: 
/nter quodriptdz# mot in prhim IrpUs. 

,fl It was in March. ISIS, however, that Stroyndmiti Master visited Plvi and ** went 
ft hunting of wild fioggs " there (Diariw of Sfrr.tptxham Matff r, ed, Temple, Tl, I /#!>). 

11 The writer is wrong. f>ivi wn« not Ll formerly f under the government of the 
" Moors ” {MLihamnnulftns), hut under the Ni'iavMii Zemindars, for whose history wee Mao- 
hensb, Mannnl ofthe Kistna DixL, p. 2W. The usurping; |B Rajowe 11 will lie noticed Liter on. 

u For the Nnwikhs of MoRiilipatam, pee Mackenzie* op. f it,, p, 288 + 

13 Here the writer seems to have gone hack to apeak of 01 vi. 

'* Chayroot^ Tam, cMt/imV. chi rial wood (Oldmlnwlio li&bttlitfrt). Used for dyeing 
cotton and silk clot ha, the colouring matter being in the hark of ihe root. The Council at 
l-'uri St. Cicorge, commenting to the Company on the offer made io i hem of the bland (see 
lsefciw T note **), remarked ; 

The Mfttid fa very fertile and productive of n great many valuable tilings, parttau* 
larJv the Ijest Chav root m great quantity*, nm\ the water h incomparably gor-tl 
for painting/" 

1J Pwldapallc in Ton&Ji tfilttk, Guntur District* The English had a factory at the 
neighbouring villngr of XisJlmpflUm. known ns I^ttipolee Factor}', up to 11)87, when it was 
abandoned. (See Dfarie**f Str*puihnm Mart*r t If. liW, n. 7 HS. n 3.) 

]l TegnapAtam (Tam. Tevenftinhftttamun). the native mime of the .site of Fort St, 
David, where the Dutch had a factory, 

1 * I tan rbn (see ante, note *) j n n o w. h a wever, tint an i * land, hut i« sit m terl net t r the 
manth of the Godavari river. An English fac tory wm established there in 170S. 

J * by Itnjmve Oppero Hnjiih Apfwi Ran one of the XuKvjdu Zemindars \» npp;i 
really imrmt, The title Appa Uao was conferred nil Appanna (Vijiiya, tbe ■ Yktonous ") 4 u 
Fioied member of the family, in IGifT. after which dale ii wn> itwcl U> designate al] ihe Nflu* 
vuiii Zemindar*. Nee Mackenzie. op. eir, p, 2tMi. 

This partirukr Appft Rhq t however, -xrm* in | w . |,i r h j, usurper, f->r the Council of 
Kort St. (ieurge, in their General Letter to the Cnmpnnj’ <,f |4 tleinher |?li f Dtjspntchr* to 
Ertyttimi. I7i 1-14, (■. Sfi), unite uh foltowH ; 

" h*vo hafl nit offer matte ns of Due Island near Motelilejiainni hy one Upporow. 

« Gffntmo free hooter tfmt fans possession of it at present, iiiul wiini* our force lo 
maintain him in it. Weretumd him n very mill answer, hut did not lLink ii 
in our power to undertake it thing of this nature without vonr Honour* permit ton, 
which would iimlf.iil.tedh put ua to very consideroble expenses before we slmut-l 
I* able to reap any nd van tape f rom it, " 

Hie offer of the Inland was made to the Council of Kort St. Ceorptt through the "thief 
Itraminy at Ma-uilipatiiTn and was recorded in Consultation of 17 January 1711 \-> r The 

J'JJJf 1 '*" 9 llr « Cl1 " \° Bo|itit i0T il l»y 'He persons that accompany our present to 

( onrt fi.r.. to ShAli Alum] and in the [mean] time to send down soldiera and take mission 
of tt, IDmryand Consultation }iwk o/ Fart St Gtonju. 17!i r p. h.) 
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VISHNU'S PARADEVATA PARAMARTHVA SCCLFTlTRED AT HAHlBALIPUR. 

Bt R. SREilVASA RAOHAVA AYYANGAK, 31. A. 

Professor S- JEttahnnawnotl Aiyangar has described at length the antiquities of MahA- 
halipur in the March number of the Indian Antiquary ior 1917 1 and has given a short account 
of the attempts made by various scholars ever since 1788 to identify the sculpture. W it h 
ngard to the bas-relief which has hitherto been known afl Arjuna’s Penance, Prof. Jbuveau 
Dubreuil of Pondicherry, who has been devoting much time to original research, refuses to 
ocoept the popular designation of the relief and identifies it as Bhagirath&’s Penance. Subse¬ 
quent to this Prof. S. Kriahnaswami Aiyangar. after carefully examining the circumstances, 
concluded that the name Arjtma’e Penance is the correct one and that the designation given 
by Prof. Dubreuil is hardlv appropriate. Even Mr. A. H. Longhuttt, Superintendent. 
Archeological Survey, S. Circle, in hifl article on Pallava Architecture. Part 11, published 
&s a Afsmoir of the Archeological Survey of India, explains (p. 44) that the scene represents 
Siva in the form of BhikshAtana arriving at Brshmakapalam in the Himhlaya to get himself 
released of the sin incurred by cutting off one of the heads of Brahma, He also saye : 
« There can be little doubt that the whole scene is a symbolical representation of the Ganges 
flowing from the Himalayas. The rock is mount Kail Asa. and the cascade that once flowed 
down the deft represented the sacred Gangs. The figure of Siva seems to have been intro¬ 
duced mainly with the object of making it quite dear that the rock represents the Hima- 
bivas." If that were the case, why should all forms of life he represented ! and why should 
there ho 0 Vishnu temple with worshippers below ! and what is the object in representing 
the Himalaya at MahAbalipuram 1 Ho scholar haa yet taken the trouble to enter into the 
merits of the question. This paper is intended to explain what the bas-relief represents 
and what are the five monoliths which are called till now Jtathas. 

Before proceeding to explain the meaning of the has relief, it is essential to understand 
fch« religious conditions at MahAbalipuram at the time A* early as the time of ?"«****** 
the plaS was an important seat of Vishnu worship. That AtvAr addresses Vishnu as treating 
MAmallai as his favourite abode. A great effort must subsequently have been made to 
convert it to Saivkm. That it did become devoted to the worship of Siva is evident from 
the inscriptions carved on the walk of the Gaprea Ratha, Dharmarftja Mandopa, RAmAnuja 
Manrjapa and the rock-cut cave at SAluvanguppam. There is a ibk* (verse) which runs as 

follows.— qsrd* I 

rnrraTOfft fwnfr fWrawt - H 

which in sane 1 " Six time# cursed be those in whoee heart does not dwell Rudra (Uva), 

theddr^rerHore^ & va worship was then predominant. The Gapesa Ratha, the 

Shore Temple, 'Mahishamardinl Msijdspa, Dharmertja Bathe and the rock^nt temple at 
S&Luvauguppa 1 ? wore all places where Siva was worshipped. We can see also that work 
^ in pre^ss on a big scale for housing the five mUrtis of a Siva temple m the five rock- 
_i,. * J , m ntos now popularly known as the PafichapApdava Rat has. ... . 

S^nacrtU . teri«l ~m, to b«. «oo««l. ™d »h« pl»««'e- 

hmJtl toltt dovofion to the worobip ol VUhnu : «nd it hu wnllnotd to bo , comio ot 

““ E „ «U w th. v.rtl.0 temple, iodieoting the pro«lo«eo ol t..hn» «o»h.p 
Mt. Govardhana, oa testimony proving that the place bad become an important seat of 

VlZ ChT- - «'y • -d-t It i. ,v*doot thU th. -«« *»« 

February, 1929, iss**** ** JwtM. * 
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been strong enough to uproot. SaiviRm* Some powerful fore* muM have operated to bring 
about this change; and thia was probably the influence of the then ruling kings. 

Among the Trimfirtis, viz., Brahma P VMnpfr ^ Siva, there bad always been rivalry 
lor supremacy between Vishnu and Siva. Some claimed that Siva wm the supreme deity, 
and other* Vishnu* If Vishnu were proclaimed supremo, It was the duty of either Brahma 
or Siva to contest the claim* As Brahma, in consequence of a curse, had been denied the 
privilege of having a temple, it foils to the lot of Siva to oppose the fact. If Biva himself 
wcfq to declare that Vishnu is the supreme deity j then the whole world would accept bin 
statement without opposition. As MaMbalipuram had already become staunchly devoted 
to the worship of Siva, thia expedient had to be used to change the minds of the people. But 
for thb it would have been very difficult to change the local worship from Siva to Vishnu* 
To afford further testimony of the fact, that Siva had mode this declaration, it was considered 
desirable to represent the fact in the sculpture carved on the face of the rock, which lias ever 
since been known locally as Arjuna ! s penance. There is also a Puranie atory in support of 
this statement. There is a story in the PadmoUam-Purdt is that holding a red hot axe in his 
hand Siva proclaim eel to the whole world that Vishnu was the supreme being. Holding a 
red hot iron In the hand is a Hindu form of making an asseveration* This fact is mentioned 
in Ptmimatabhawja , a work in Tamil by Sri 'Kigam&nta Mah&dc&ika, 

** m,t ujrQ&rmjBt &&-aiuw,xirGBr 

LB^jpGfiud^ uiu 

Gn&paiQiik.Tsirjfr & ? & & atf-Mj&srum 

SvJgT} «j 5 hS 0/S U LJt3V tin i_ 

Geu®O j5 (3 u-i e t^ (Smtfgm 

*3&puGtEetisaTdi 

"The eoprome god NgrAya^a, who without learning from anybody, is capable of teaching 
others, declared the study of Saiva, PAsupata, KapAUka and KALamukha tontms, all a deceit 
All these are outside the time-honoured path of the Veda and taught by Sim, who m (or 
® red hof iron) m hood t&uld proclaim to at! the world that Vishnu is the supreme deity- Siva 
taught these in order to give effect to the curse of the sage Gautama that those who eat up 
to examine eternal! truths may suffer in false belief.™* 

Let us now describe the bas-relief in the light of the new fact stated above. The relief 
Is carved oa the sloping face of a huge nock> divided into two parts by a cleft in the middle. 
It is through this cleft that the rain water falling on the hill flow down and ooliecte in the 
tank at the foot of the bill* The scene is divided into two parts, the one to illustrate Siva's 
declaration to the world, and the other to show Vishnu’s temple with several worshippers 
[see FL I and also PL XXIX {a) and (b) in A.SJ. Memoir No. XXXIII ] + The upper half 
of the proper right and the whole of the proper left have been devoted to illmutrating {§iva a 
declaration, and the lower half of the proper right ban been utilised to depict Vishnu and 
hU worshippers. This latter part has not been completely carved; it has been h ft unfinished, 
A multitude of forms of life, from birds to Bevas, i.e + , from the lowest to tho highest, 
are sculptured on the upper half of the proper right and the whole of the proper Left of 
the side of the rock. Kinnaraa, Kinnarfe, Kimpumahas, Ap&oroB, S&rya and Chandra 
and the Dcvas, tw, are represented as running to hear the words of Siva, who appears 
very prominently in the relief. Those on the proper right are raising their left hand 
towards their left ears, while those on the proper left are raising their right hand 
towards their right ear, to indicate their efforts to hear every wot d that i-^oed from 
the lipa of Siva. The other hand in each case seems to be in the anjnli p«e. This show* 

* stanm 4L 
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the respect they fee! for the poison of fjtv** A pair, probably a husband and wife, is running 
inwards the cleft near the feet of a person who is worshipping Sira, and w ho has been hitherto 
considered to be Arjuna, Those two persons alone appear to be going away from Siva 
They are running quickly to the waterfall, to wash their hands and feet in order to purify 
themselves before approach mg Sira. It seems that they am running quickly, eo aa not to 
mias the words of Siva. The person who has all along been regarded as Arjum is a worahipper 
of Siva, and is practising h&ifryogn by standing on one leg in order to please the god. 

The natural waterfall has been utilised by the sculptor to represent N&gas and NAginb p as 
if they were issu ing from t he lower world to hear the teaching of Siva. Thus all forms of creation 
have been represented, and each is depicted as if eager to hear the words of Siva. The lower 
half of the left side consists of a temple where an image of Vishnu is set up. All around 
them are worsh ippers. One is offering I ibatiom, one is performing h is midday prayer ( sandhyd* 
vawfan&m) and is addressing the sun in the prescribed form. Others are performing con¬ 
templation f japam) in sitting posture. One b holding a pot of water and directing another 
to go to the temple i as may be surmised from the position of his two fingers, which are pointing 
to the temple .The water is intended for bathing the image of Vishnu. It b called rirttmafl 
ja/ia hudam. The other figure holding a twisted object in the hand has been supposed till 
cow to be bolding a cornucopia, or horn of plenty, [See PL II or PI. XXXI (q), in 
Mmoir No. XXXUI.] The twisted object is held at the bottom by the left hand andatthetop 
by the right hand. If it were a cornucopia it could have been held by one hand, and the 
mouth would have appeared open and not as shown in the figure. The left thumb is seen 
in the middle, near the end of the twisted object. As the object is held by both hands, and 
as it is in a twisted condition, it appears that the man, after washing Vishnu's cloth, is 
squeezing the water out of it, by twisting the ends with his hands, That is precisely how 
cloths are wrung after washing even at the present day. Thus there is no reason for the 
cornucopia suggestion. Why should western ideas be imported where everything is entirely 
eastern ! Thus the lower half of the proper right side consists of a Yishjju temple and wor¬ 
shippers, This is entirely different from the rest of the scene. It is to this YIsJiqu that 
Siva is pointing with his left hand, (See PL lllQrPlXXXmA,$J*l[tmmr No. XXXII3J Siva 
is holding a long staff with a lotus-like object at its end, a sort of msec (£rarfrf) p to denote 
that bo is making an asseveration. As Vishnu ia here declared to be the supreme deity he 
La enshrined in a temple. Any deity that is worshipped should always have a ultima* or 
Canopy, over it, to indicate ita importance. This ia generally the case in South India. An¬ 
other point that we have to note is, that Siva has no eifdna over his head. He stands in the 
open air, but Vishnu p to whom Siva is pointing as the supreme p has got a canopy. Thus 
&iva is proclaiming to all the world, which is represented by alt manner of beings* both articu¬ 
late and inarticulate, that Vishnu is the supreme deity. Siva is the prominent object in 
the tipper hall,, and Vishnu enshrined in the temple is the prominent figure in the lower half. 
By such means a place which wps once a stronghold of Saivism was changed to Yaiahnavism. 
This expedient was necessary to guide the common people, Consistently with this view we 
have the relief where Sri Krishna I* holding up Mi. GovnJdhana to afford protection to the 
Gopls and Gopofl* who were experiencing unendurable suffering (rom the incessant rain 
brought on by IndrtL Thus* the bas-relief , which has up till now been called * 4 Arjuna ‘a 
Penance/ 1 may hereafter be called Vishnu *s Parwkmtd Pdmtndrtktja Relief. In order to 
have more effect on the people, another sculpture simitar to this was carved on the side of a 
rook about a quarter of a mile to the south of this big sculpture : but this is In an unfinished 
condition, [See PI. XXXIII (a) in A, 3> i. Memoir No. X XXIB J 

Similarly, another error has been committed by all scholars with regard to the identi¬ 
fication of the so-called Panchap&pdava Rathas. There are five r oct-out shrines. In all 
Saivite temples there are five ehriues to house the five attirfi# (images}, namely, va, P&r* 
vati p or Amman, Subrabmanya, Gane*a* and Chandikesvara. These five rock-out temples 
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were intended *» house the* wdrtt*. Some are completely carved, while others were left 
partly carved. Some war or other disturbance may have arisen to cause the carving to he 
abandoned. We have also an inscription in the Dhartnarfija Rat ha, which states that it is 
Atyanta psllavesvara Griha, M-, the house ol Siva, who is also known by the title 

Atyanta KAnm Pallavctiv&ra. The figure of Somaskandha caned, as the deity to bo 
worshipped, on the back wall right opposite to the gateway of the room in the second floor 
of the Dharmaraia Ratha, will bear ample testimony to support the above statement. 

We have now shown what the real nature of those sculptures at MabAbalipuram ia, Tho 
twisted object that is held in the hands by the person in the lower half of the proper right 
sidfi of the ao called Arjuna’s Penance was taken to be a cornucopia, and this led Dr. Hultach 
to infer that sculptors from North India had come and worked on these sculptures. 

In 1014 when I was appointed as Archaeological Assistant in the Government Muse urn, 
Madras, I was deputed to learn Archaeological work under Mr. A, H. Longhurst, Superinten¬ 
dent, Archaeological Survey, Southern Circle, under the orders of the Madias Government. 
Ho took mo to Mohfibalipuram to train me in archaeological work, and while he was teaching 
mo what to ace and how to make observations, he explained to me the so-called " Arjuna’a 
Penance." It struck me, as I told him at the time, that the name Arj una's Penance did 
not fit in with the situation, and that it must represent something else. Later on, when 
I had studied the question and found out what it represented, I told Mr. Longhurst that, 
in my opinion, the ao-oalled Arjuna’s Penance represents Vishnu's Farodevata PAramarthya, 
and, though he differed from mo, he gave me some photographs, for which my special thanks 
are due to him, to enable me to publish an article on this subject, I got these photographs 
In April 1921. From that time I wanted to find out the source whence Nigamanta MahA- 
deSikn got tho information embodied in verae 41 of his PanmatabhaM/a. The commentator 
on that verse has written that this has been taken from tho Pathnotiara Purina. I read 
the whole of a printed copy of Padmotiam Fundiw, and them Siva tolls Pfljvati that Vishnu 
ia the supreme deity (Parade vat A). 5 Siva's making an asseveration ( HTtr }, as stated 
in verse 41 of the Paramaiahhawja, could not be traced. Finding that printed books 
were of no avail, I wanted to go through manuscript copies, but 1 could not get good and 
readable ones. I approached several eminent pa»dit$, and all of them are of opinion that 
tho fact has been taken from PodmoNara Purdna. As a good deal of time has already been 
spent fruitlessly, 1 do not want to delay publishing my views any longer, Sri Nigamanta 
MsMdc&ka was a great scholar and lived about 1200 to 1300 a,d. By his sterling character 
he led an exemplary Jife, which others wanted to copy. Gifted with supreme intellect and 
learning, he composed a very large number of works, which are revered as a valuable herit¬ 
age by Hindus. He ia regarded as an incarnation of Yiahpu himself, and is as such wor¬ 
shipped by all in all Vaisbgava temples. He never used to write anything without authority 
to support it. This is tho case with all his works. His writings, therefore, should be taken 
as authoritative; and on this ground I have made tho identification sot forth above, which 
explains satisfactorily the whole situation. 


1 Padnx/tiarm Piwdfo, chapter 72. v 
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ST. THOMAS IN SOLTTBEKN INDIA. 

By P- J- THOMAS, M,I„ H.Litt,, Fa-D„ Pboyesuoh, UwincMiTY or IIamu*. 

The following is a concise statement of the view that St- Thomas, the Apostle, must have 
visited and died in Southern India. Such a statement has become necessary, because 
several persons who write about tho subject do not know exactly what the Thomas tradition 
is and why it is respected by those who have carefully studied it. 

1, The Testimony of the Early Fathers. 

Most of tho early Fathers, whether Greek, Latin or .Syrian, had a confirmed belief that 
the Apostle Thomas preached and died in India. As Dr. Mingana, who has examined 
many of them, puts it:—" There is no historian, no poet, no hreviary, no liturgy, no writer 
of any kind who having the opportunity of speaking of Thomas does not associate hie name 
with India .... Thomas and India in this respect are synonymous." 1 This belief was 
most pronounced among the early Syriac Fathom, who by their proximity to India claim 
the greatest reliability in this matter. According to Mingana, “ To refer to all the Syrian 
and Christian Arab authors who apeak of India in connection with Thomas would be equiva. 
lent to referring to all who have made mention of the name of Thomas. 1 ’ 

The earliest known reference to St, Thomas in Syriac writings is in ffi* Dociritu of (A* 
Apostles, which is of about 200 a.d. and cannot be later than 250 a,d. It says; “ India 
and all its own countries and those bordering, even to the farthest sea, received tho Apostle’s 
band of priesthood from Judos Thomas, who was guide and ruler of the Church he built 
there and ministered there.”* This was written at Edeasa, in Mesopotamia; about that 
time, the well-known historical romance, the Ads of Thomas, waa composed in or around the 
■amo city by some anonymous Syrian writer, and in tho fourth century St. Ephraim composed his 
incomparable hymns about the Apostle o( India, narrating with pointed phrase how Thomas 
“ purified a tainted land of dark people.” " The sunburnt India thou hast made fair 
*; the cross ol light has obliterated India’s darkened shades," 3 

2, Which India ? 

Now, the question arises—Which is the India spoken of by the Fathers I According 
to recent critics, Persia and even Arabia have been mistaken for India. Modern writers who 
are acquainted with the mistakes made in this matter by mediaeval European travellers hare 
assumed that tho same mistakes must have arisen in the case of the Greek and Syriac patristic 
writings also. But they forget that before the rise of Islam, India was better known to Greeks 
and Syrians, and that the testimony quoted above is that of men who lived on the bank* of 
Tigris and Euphrates, on the overland trade route to India, and had ample facilities to know 
quite well where India was. As for the Greek Fathers, it would be absurd to say that they did 
not know India,seeing that the most authoritative of contemporary Greek writings on Geography 
and Trade—Pliny’s A'ofarof History (C. 50-fiO A.D.), P&riphis Mans Krithrtei (C. CO a.d.) and 
Ptolemy’s Geography {0, 150 a.d.) knew India, especially South India, with a minuteness of 
topography that would omaae the moderns. By *' India " they all meant the country lying 
in the Indian Ocean between tho mouths of the Indus and the Ganges. By the discovery of 
the monsoon winds inc. 47 A.D., tho voyage to India became a comparatively easy matter to 

the people of Western Asia, and every year numerous ships sailed from the Bed Sea ports to the 

West Coast of India, via Socotra, As the monsoon winds directed the sailing ships straight 
to the Malabar Coast,—according to Pliny, Muairis (Cranganore)* waa the first port touched 
in India—the Greeks and Arabs naturally knew that part of tho country best, and had to 


t A. atuigaaa, Early Spmul of Ckriitianitij in India, pp. 19-10. 

i Curemo’s Aiww^JSyriae Cwwwwni*, p. 33. . ^ .... , . 

» s. Mphrmmi Hymei (Edit, Lwny), IV. p. 103. Wright’* Apocrypkd GosptU See * 1*0 BtlrkUl, Early 

CArirfiOMty du Eoswn Ernpiw. , .. .- 

* Craueincre wo* ionuody tbo capital cf Malabo (Chare Kingdom) but w new a petty village in 

Cochin State. 
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touoh Malabar before they could proceed to any other place m India* * Therefore the T^d i* 
of the early Fathers was first and foremost Southern India, 3 

3. The Indian Tradition. 

There in an independent Iocs! tradition in India to support the patristic testimony chore 
quoted. Three separate versions of it hare been handed down, one held by the " Christiana 
of St. Thomas " of Malabar, another by the Malabar Hindus, and a third by people around 
Mylapore, The first exists in ancient songs, whose antiquity cannot bo accurately fixed * 
but the early European travellers (a*,, Marco Polo, 1202 a.».) have recorded the Malabar 
tradition, and the songs about St. Thomas were known to the first Portuguese sojourners in 
India. The existing written versions of these traditions are not of great antiquity, but thin 
hardly detracts from their value. Epigraphy is of little help in regard to Malabar history ; 
for. owing to damp air and heavy monsoons, neither cadjan leaves nor paper will keep 
long in that country. All ancient traditions hpd therefore to be periodically rewritten, 
and naturally embellishments must have been made from time to time. 

The substance of the Malabar tradition is that St. Thomas after preaching the Gospel 
elsewhere, sailed from Arabia to India and landed in Cranganore about the .rear 50 a.d. 
travelled and preached all over South India, established seven churches in M«] n }>ar an j mfinV 
outside, ordained priests to succeed him, and in 68 a,D. received the crown of martyrdom 
in Mylapore. He is also said to have converted certain kings, one of whom is called 1 Chola 
pern rn a I * in some versions and ' Kandaparaser ’ in others, besides many Brahman families of 
high position. Several miracles are also narrated. In some respects, the story resembles 
that contained in the Syriac work, the ,-lcbt of Thomas mentioned above ■ but the Malabar 
tradition cannot be a rendering of the Acts of Thomas, seeing that there are features in it 
which point to an independent origin; and this in confirmed by the existence of those features 
m certain early European writings about Thomas, Rather the probability is that the clever 
author of the Acts dramatized the simple story that came from India, spinning out manv 
Indian names and incidents, and connecting the Apostle with m otherwise known Iiuto 
Parian King Gudapharasa. The Acts may be valuable or worthless, but the South Indian 
Tradition does not depend upon it, except that possibly if gave the theme for it « 

4. The Apostle’s Tomb at Mytapore. 

There la no doubt that the Malabar tradition has been embellished by later editors but 
there is a substratum in it which is ancient and reliable. We shall here Uke only the storv 
of the A poetic a death in Mylapore, At one time, thia was regarded a* a Portugese fraud \ It 
lamttmmt, h» oonoldembly dialed the doubt., and today it would L hj^dakto 

tracer* who have written about St. Thomas’ tomb there, To Win * k . , * S 
^^(Wie.Nl^oOo.tillWi.J.hoMripaB (1380), Friar (Mori, (1325) and MareoPWo 

E5+S:££ZS?£?£LT S£ , £ritL - £r il “ d * h ' 

MuhM , m*l,o travellers of theoio.lt OOnttOj- oho called it " Selena.'" fg m J' T£!L*. b , ‘ 
King Alfred is said to have sent offerings to St. Thomas in I Q di ft m'i 1 n i * * 4 “ .u 

pla» in India er anywhere dee i„ ,h„ .„,ld ever claimed to " * hcr 

oiferingd utort have gone to Mylapore. if at all the, went “""T “««• 

abound in y^c writing, about S. tetnb e, St. ^1^ 

***2 to* f. J.Thonub,. The fndfa ./*, terti , CHHsti*, (YoZ^^ 

• Th* bwt *»ount ol the M*l«b«v tradition i. in the KO ! 

bythaRov. lienurrl. a Syrian pric'd*. Furtlio llyiaiHJrfl tradition M „ii 1Ilu ,' , • °i &*■ Thoms* 

fudu.Fi Bittoricsi Sitetd* Cmm irn k* ' " B,1 » "*»»«* P*pwin li.o <4 t A. 
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Arab historian (1340) Bays distinctly that " bis (Thomas ) tomb is in the ' island * * of Mmlnpore 
in India, on the right hand aide of the altar, in hia monastery. " T 

The monastery of llylapore mentioned above has been mentioned also by the European 
travellers jinst quoted; but it existed in much earlier times- Gregory of Tours in the 
century record* the accounts which he beatd from the monk Theodoras about M the church and 
monastery of striking dimensions ” that stood near the tomb of St. Thomas in India. Lately 
valuable evidence for the existence of this monastery as early as the middle of the fourth 
century has been discovered. This is contained in a Syriac work called Life of Strmil Yondn , 
written about 300 ad. by Zado$, who calls himself '* priest, monk and archimandrite of the 
monastery of St. Thomas in India” ; and in this work it» said that Mar Yonhn came from 
Anbar (modem Baghdad) into India to visit the said monastery. We know in other 
ways that this Mar Yon&n lived about 350 a.D, Now that the existence of the tomb can be 
traced a* far back as 350 a.d., it would be futile to consider It as a Portuguese fraud. 
Monks from Malabar and Persia seem to have lived there for many centuries, but in the 
fifteenth century the place seems to have fallen into ruins. The Portuguese renovated the 
place and built a beautiful church over the Apostle's tomb * 

5. An Indigenous Church in South India 

Many critics (e.g., Milno Bae and Richard Garbe} have attributed the early Christianity of 
India to the evangelical efforts of * Nostorian * missionaries from Persia. There is no doubt 
that Christians from Mesopotamia and Persia colonised on the Malabar coast between the 
fourth and ninth centuries a.d. According to tradition, a Syrian merchant called Krftyi. 
Thoms (Thomas o( Cana) settled down in Malabar hi the fourth century, accompanied by 
many followers, and this is quite probable, seeing that in the middle of the sixth century, 
Cosmos found in South India and Ceylon a community of Persian Christians with a Bishop 
of their own. But three colonists were never known in Malabar as i^n^ri?" ; they were 
chiefly traders, and are said to have fraternised with the descendant* of St. Thomas' con¬ 
verts. That there was in South India before the arrival of Persians an indigenous community 
of Christians is dear from the following independent tinea of evidence. 

Before the year 354 a.»., the Emperor Constantine is said to have sent a missionary 
called Theophilius to Arabia, Abyssinia. Ceylon and India. According to a contemporary 
historian, Theophilius preached the gospel in the Maldives and from there sailed to other parts 
of India, " and reformed many things which wore not rightly done among them ; for, they 
heard the reading of the Gospel in a sitting posture, and did other things which were repugnant 
to the Divine Low ; and having reformed’ everything according to the holy usage, as was most 
acceptable to God, he also confirmed the dogma of the Church.** According to Modlycott 
and Mingann, this valuable statement implies the existence of (1) a resident congregation of 
the faithful, (2) Church services regularly held, at which the Gospels were read, and (3) conse¬ 
quently a ministering clergy. Th is Lat in account squares very well with the Syrian text quoted 
above, from the Doctrine of the ApottUs, which clearly says that India received the Apostle's 
bond of priesthood from Judas Thomas,” and confirms the Malabar tradition that the Apostle 
consecrated priests in Malabar to follow in his foots tops JO Nor need there be any doubt 
that tho Christians whom Theophilius found were indigenous. Although the ** Apostolic 

* AmrciflAni , OrimiaJui. IY P p. 34, 

■ On Mylnpore and the Pcrtuguere. M F, A. DCnre, St. Thomas the Apostle in India ; the foreword 
by lUiliapTtiiixira. 

* Has Abbd Wipin', Pat. Of., Iw, 43MS9. Quoted and commented in Uodlyeott. India end At Apart* 
Thomas, p. 17ft. aiul Ui&gara, op. cit., pp. 26-27. 

10 Tho tradition fa that four of the boding Brahman Christian famlhea were relied to tho privilege ot 
prieathood, Tliry were: PbltalnmaUam. Sanliarapuri. Eaili and Kaliatikavu. They Mill oxiut in Komval 
mis&d. end the present writer is a lineal descendant. The Head of the Malabar Church. the Archdeacon, had 
in be sel e c t e d from Pt blaM tun—a practice which tree ctaiunud among the Jacobi tea till a hundred 
years ago. 
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Constitutions " bod laid down that the reading of the Gospel must he heard in a standing 
posture, and although this had been accepted all over the Christian world, western and 
eastern, the news of it had not reached the Indians, and they naturally continued to hear the 
Gospel in a sitting posture. Wc may remember In this connection that the Maidive Islands lie 
off the Malabar Coast, and were always in commercial contact with it. 

Another independent source of evidence is the testimony of an early Muhammadan writer 
that Maui, the founder of Manic ha-ism (horn £15 A.D.), visited India to spread his rival 
creed, and this strengthens the Malabar tradition that the sorcerer Manicame to Mela bar to 
pervert the converts of St. Thomas and that some of them succumbed to hint. It ia alao 
known that, owing to persecution in Persia, Maui’s followers migrated to India, China and 
other countries. One cannot say whether tho well-known Jianigramakara associated with 
Malabar Christians were Manich»ans, but it is highly probable that Mani or his immediate 
disciples visited South India, and this tends support to the view that there were Christians in 
South India in the third century 4.D,’ 1 


6. conclusion. 

Thus we have testimony from two independent sources about the mission of the Apostle 
Thomas in South India. On tho one hand we have unequivocal evidence of the early Fathers 
that St. Thomas preached and died in India; on the other, we have in India itself a local 
tradition which receives more and more support as historical research advances. If the 
Apostle came to India at all he could not have normally avoided Malabar ; and in Malabar 
itself we have a Christian community that olfii ms Thomas as their founder and whose existence 
could be traced hack to the early centuries of the Christian era. At least from the fourth cen¬ 
tury a.d, we have reliable evidence for the fact that Persian and Syrian Christians looked to 
Mylapore for the tomb of St. Thomas. One cannot understand why all these people looked for 
it on the barren shores of Mylapore, seeing that early Christian haunts were nearer home, 
If they, who knew the story of the Acta well, thought that it happened in Parthia or Afghanis- 
than (aa the modem critics would have it), it is most- strange that thev Looked for Thomas' 
tomb and Thomas'converts in South India, as they actually did. Considering the cumulative 
weight of all these different lines of evidence, it might seem that the mission of St. Thomas 
in South India is aa satisfactorily proved aa the great majority of events in India’s 
ancient history. 
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HuhAram ® Ul ’ *» F.neycbpniui oj SMgion JtiJUrj (Art; 

Tto Mnialsar Inufatam i 0 that mntiy fam.lj™ apwiatix^. imd that when ths fim Syrian Colour* ™uo i.emo 
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laborious researches, arrived at the conclusion that " we have as good testimony that Apostle 
Thomas died in India as that Apostle Peter died in Rome." (Christian Kaatanhea (J814J, p. 135 .: 
Bishop Heber, who died in South India, was even more sure about it. "It may be as readily 
believed, wrote he, " that Et- Thomas was slain in Meilapnr as that St. Paul was beheaded 
in Rome or that Leonidas fell at Thermopylae.” {Indian Journal, II, 178.) 

Vincent Smith, the famous historian, was at first sceptical about the Apostle’s journey tc 
South India but later, when ho came into closer contact with the authorities, he wrote a s 
follows “ I am now satisfied that the Christian Church of Southern India is extreme I v 
ancient, whether it was founded by St. Thomas in person or not, and that ite existence may be 
traced back to the third century with a high degree of probability. Mr. Milne Rae carried his 
sceplism too far when he attributed the establishment of the Christian congregations to 
missionaries from the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates in the fifth and sixth centuries *' 
Early History of India (1924). P- 250. Elsewhere he saya j—“ My personal impression, form- 
ed after much examination of the evidence is that the story of the martyrdom in Southern 
India is the better supported of the two versions of the Saint’s Death,” Osftnd History of 
India (1623), p. 12fi, Rad Smith been able to examine the testimony of Syrian fathers, now 
available in English, and had he studied Malabar tradition at closer quarters, it is possible that 
he would have gone much further in his affirmation of St. Thomas’ connection with India, 

The reason why many scholars are so sceptical about the matter seems to be (l) the - 
iconoclastic attitude towards traditions introduced by the modern Prussian School of historians 
(2) the imperfect acquaintance with sources which are not available in the European language* 
and a general disbelief in them ; and perhaps (3) a natural disinclination to believe how India, 
which lay outside the Roman empire and is identified with Hinduism, should possess the tomb 
of one of the twelve apostles of Jesus, a privilege which only one place in Europe and no other 
place m tho world can claim. One wonders how many events in the history of the first 
century A_t>. in India or elsewhere are better attested than the preaching of St. Thomas in 
South India. 


THE DATE OF THE COMPILATION OF KART ALYA’S A RTHA- & ASTRA (*£1-510 A.D. j 

By PEAK NATH, D.Se.. PuJ>. 

One of the most difficult questions in ancient Indian history is that of the date of the 
Kautaliya artha Mat™. Controversy on the subject continues, no convincing or satisfactory 
solution having been arrived at. Most European scholars think the work was compiled in 
tho Gupta period, while Indians generally hold that its author was Cdnakya, a contempor- 
ary of Candrugupta Maury a. In A study in the Economic Condition of Ancient India I took 
it as representing the earlier Gupta period. Further study of the Arlha sJotra makes me 
think that it waa probably composed between 4S4 and 510 a.D. Thu reasons for this con. 
elusion are the following 

1, The author of the Artha-iastra lived somewhere near the 

A careful perusal of the Artha-Msira shows that the author has selected a small terri¬ 
tory, called janapada. approaching in area nearly to a modern tahnil. The first chapter of 
the second part deals with its colonization (jana}xido-niveM ); the second with the distribution 
of land (bhumic-chidra-uidM jta) ; the third with it* protection by the erection of forts (durga- 
tidhdna ); the fourth with the buildings, roads, ditches, gardens, store-houses, and bo forth, 
within the forts; and the remaining chapters with tho administration of the jtinapada and durya , 

toUofrin# iibbmvUli«i* h»v« been loed:— 

Krtumly&’s Artha*Msim, Saipakrt* toxt. My sort, Sod «dn.-=-K^, 

trivftfuifUIfl 1024-25* cdiloti with & toroiflcatlry i?y Gftp*pat,i 

Th* History of India by V, A, timilh, 4th cdiL (] 024 J = Simth- 

Eo{glj*h TfwniBi™ ol like Artlui&Xsfru by Dr. R. Jihamwajlfy* Int &tln, =E, T. 

Uktlbq TrftiiaLa f r i oq by J, J. m 
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Tho following features of the jajtapoda throw some light on the date of tho Artha-tdstra 

(1) Kaufiriya lays down that “the interior of the kingdom filial! be watched by VAgurika, 
Sahara, Pulinda, Cand&k and Aranya-cara " (wild tribes). 

lu interpreting thia passage it appears to me that wild tribes have been confounded with 
persons armed with some sort of traps, whereas the object of Kautdya appears to have boon 
to utilise the local wild tribes for purposes of defence. When trusted, the wild tribes 
are extraordinarily faithful. They will not budge from the place where they are stationed, 
and wiil risk their lives in the performance of the duty assigned them. That is the reason 
why in some States such men are still appointed as treasury guards. It is plain from the 
instruction of Kautalya that one of the wild tribes near the capital were the Vfigurita, now 
represented by the BAgri tribe, also known as Baork or Bsdhak. The editor of the TrihM 
fitid Coates of the C, P. states that their origin is obscure, but they seem to have belonged to 
Gujarat, as their peculiar dialect still in use is impregnated with Gujar&tS, They are atiU 
found in considerable numbers in Guj&rAt and Central India. 1 

According to Ptolemy the Puiindai or PuJindas used to Jive to the north of Avanti 
(modem Ujjain}, which according to his map and that of Lassen was surrounded on the west 
by Sura$tra, Kaccha, MaMrik$tra and Konkanu, on the south by the Vindhya and Satpurt 
rangea, on tho east and south east by Mah&bo^ala and Gondian* and on the north by 
RAjpGUnft, The well known Savar**, who are mentioned in Vedio literature, Jived in 
juxtaposition to the PuJindas, and the Candidas am now represented by cut-c&ate tribes. All 
Of these wore oranyaeara Or forest-dwellers, who occupied the forests on all sides of Avanti. 

(2) The second feature of KautAly&'A janapoda is that it was situated somewhere near 
a aescoaat abounding in ports. In the chapter dealing with tho n dttadhyakM (superintendent 
of ships) we read as follows ;— 


" Tbo superintendent of ^ipa s ]ui] ermine th ft accounts relating to navigation, not 
only on oceans and months of riven, but also on kites, wSuraJ or artificial, and rivers m the 
vicinity of ttMniya and fortified cities. Villages on seashores or on the banka of rivera and 
lakes shall pay a fixed amount of tax (tt r pk**)^Mcrchants shall pay the customary toll levied 
“ £* *™^Those t~n OMag out conch shells and pearls shall pay the requisite amount 

* m) ™ thC ' V “ ay lUc ° f theUr own boats—The superintendent of 

ships shall strictly observe the cue tom a prevalent in commercial towns (paffana, * port town') 

Whenever a ship arrives at a port town he shall show fatherly kindness to it 

-.Sb,ps that touch at harbours on their way may be requested the payment of toll. Pirate 

zT *rr& '*■* “ ho “” tl ** ,h > «*»** °i ««»«»*. «u *. tbc »hich 

hMO violated the customs and rules in force in port ioiow shall be destroyed "* 

The words and passage* which I have Clicked above point to a country abounding 
'“.JJ* (2) ships sailmg for pearl fishery and (3) pirate TtH * U[ The deali * 

with utkajavohara (regulation of tolMn«> diselowi that couch shells, diamonds, precis! 
stones, pearls and coral were important item* of import* 1 

At the time of famine the king was advised to remove himself with his subject* to the 
seashore or to the banka of rivnre or kke* (samudrawae-tatdkdni vd samAmttfa * During 
drought or epidemic the worship of the sea S 

Tens rmrko vy&kh'jvt*^ TirtMbhuecasam mahAbuea.t-ardhanam k&rayet)^^ cohered 

tZZit^Zr™ * “ Wh ° KMi —^ ^ *"«*-**'* 


3, Kau (alya’s king and hli damiuioiii 

The section treating of the duties of the sKddhyoha j B very important as it deals with 
the management of mown lauds, SUddyal^, according to p. 177 mean* ■■ S£ 

Atttahe,ubordie kMrfta™ Staritatari..-- p., a, office £ crown tad. 

1 TrQ* *~>d epm* eftiu Centra Pra^nom, (i. "- - -“--- -- ■ 

■ t.,Sl g**- TtalM-wta* > E. T-, p. 15». 

* p, 1st. 
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(awdkdiniA), the existence of which a recent writer also confirms. He says that these lands wen 
Pawned by the state and cultivated, under the direct superintendence of the state {iUddhyakta )/’ r 
The officer in charge of the crown lands was required to punish those who neglected their 
fields and produced less than the standard died by the government. According to Dr, Shama- 
ua&try the passage Ut&m karmaphakk-vinipStt tat-phdnh&narn dandah^ means that ** any 
loss due to the persons shall be punished with a fine equal to the low * But it has not been 
pointed out how this lose w*a to bo reckoned, unless there was some sort of measure of normal 
produce. It appears to me that a standard produce per bigha (poriefcia) waa fixed, varying 
with the agricultural circumstances of important tracts and that this is what is referred to by 
Kautalyn: tadokadronanijajigaldjtdfti lwm -promA namadftyardhamtintfpdndrndefavdp&nd rtordAu- 
fmyodhf A&natdiUir* iratjfmmisUir Aeantin&m am Ham Ajpar&ni&n&tn Haimanyfaitiin ta knty&- 
v&pdna*n m kdlotah. ** Dr. Sham&oastry thinks that this passage means that" The quantity of 
rain that falls in the country of JAngola is 10 dronoe ; half as much more in moist countries 
(anUpdndm) ; aa to the countries which ore fit for agriculture {dtfa vSpavdm) 131 drtmat Lp 
the country of AAmakas ; 33 drcuas in Avanti, and an immense quantity in western countries 
{apaTardandm) the borders of the HimAlsya, and the countries where water channels are 
made u» of in agriculture (Lulydvdpandm." 1 * This cannot be correct, as will bo shown 
presently. The point escaped the attention of Ganapati Sastri; but Herr Meyer, while 
following their translations in the main, suggested a new point about anvpdndm drfattfpaittln 
in a footnote. 1 * Tho translations and the commentary in respect of the above passage are 


not accurate for the following reasons i— 

(i) Vana-priundm may mean a rain gauge, but here it means the standard of produce 
for the year. The dranas in the passage refer to the standard share of produce filed for the 
crown lands situated in the different countries. 

(ii} HaijnanydnSm does not mean the borders of the Himalaya. According to Aptc, 
htutmnn signifies wintry or cold. Afu/ydttfpa denotes tho crop irrigated by well, tank 
or water reservoir. Baimar\ifdnA-m at kulytivdpdnam ca icaiaia^ may be translated os ” the 
crop grown in winter and irrigated (by well, tank, lake or water reservoir) should be ascertain, 
ed according to the time.” 

(Hi) An,Ham Apardi%idndm has been translated am ” immense quantity in western coun* 
triea.” The meaning appears rather to be ” the quantity of produce of the AparAnU jaJm. 
padaa is not known (or not ascertained).” According to my interpretation the whole pas¬ 
sage means : " The annual measure (of produce to be taken as tho king’s due) is Ifi drufloj 
in the country of J&ngala ; 24 dreiiaa in moist (marshy or low) countries lit for agriculture j 
13 } rfnruM in the janapodot of Aimak* ; 23 dronas in Avonti; the quantity in AparAnla is 
not measured; the-crep grown in winter and irrigated (by well, pond, tank, lake, etc.), should 
be ascertained according to the time.” Whatever may be the correct interpretation of 
varta-jtmmana, so much is indisputably clear that Kaufalya’s king possessed landed 
properties in the following countries:— 

I. A par Ante. 

II, Abrnuka- 


III. Avantl. 

IV. jAngala. 

V. And pa doAa. 

I. Apar&fUa. Herr Meyer and Ganapati Sastri both agree that Apar&nU i refers to the 
country of Kohkana, Harem Chandra ChakLular in his book. Social Life in Ancivnt India : 
Studies in Vdteydyana'a Kumtutitra, writes :—“ As regards the location o! the province, the 
commentary soya that AporAnta country was situated near the western sea. It is now 
generally considered to be “ Northern Ktmkan with a capital at &urpArakn ( now Sopara) , 
t’v. R, K- C. Diltfhitar, JiiruJii iiimliuVotin iwtilwlw™. p. IM* " K. S-, p. US. 

# E.T., p. 1*1, 19 &. PP- Hfi-Ifl. 11 AT, p. I«. 11 Meyer, p. 17kn. 
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but vei y often tlie name appears to bow been applied to designate a much wider ration from 
Malabar to Sindh " (p. 87). 

IT. Aimaks. According to Apto, Aimoka is the name of a country in the south “ pro. 
bably an old nemo ol Travaneore,” Eon Meyer and Dr. Shamaaastry have both taken it 
to be Hah&r&etraji 

III, Avanti, This is the well known country of MMwA, with its capital at Ujjain, 

IV. Jdnpaia. Desert countries, probably the tracts adjacent to 1141*4 on the north 
and north-west. 


V. AnSpa deda. Marshy countries. Possibly the name refers to the janapadt* 
settled along the banks of the Narmada. The country was fulTof marshes and swamps. 
According to N, L. Dey it referred to the Lower part of MAlwi, with its capital 6 t Mhow near 
Indore, or to the country of tho Haifaayas. (See Geographical Dictionary, ed. 1809,j 

U we take all these countries into consideration together, we find that thev would form 
a political unit including Kofikapa, Kaccha, Surfietre, Sindh (Aparinta), some parte uf fcjvj. 
P&ttnft (JfingsJa), MAlwA, with its capital at Ujjain (Avanti), the tracts along the banks of 
the NarmadA and Trkpti (Anfipa-desa) and Mahar^rn, (Aimaks). 

3, Historical e video co about the e lists nee of the political unit referred to by Kautalya 
According to V. A, Smith, "Tho sailed 'Western Satraps 1 comprise two distinct 
dynasties, ruling in widely separated territories. The Kshaharfita satraps of Mahfirfishtra 
with their capital probably at Ntaik in tho Western Gbits, who had established their power 
at some time in the first eentup’ after Christ, were destroyed by GauUmlpiitra, an Andhra 
king, in or about 126 a.d„ their dominions being annexed to the Andhra monarchv. The 
second satrapy of the west, founded by the Saka Chaahtana at Ujjain in JlfiiwA late in the 
first century after Christ, was immensely extended by Chashtona’e grandson, RudretlAman I 
who at some date between 128 and ISO A.D., and probably before 130 A ,o„ conquered from 
Gautem'puteaeson PulumAy, H, aU or nearly ail the territory which Gautamlputra had 
taken from the Kshabardtes a few year* earlier. The power of RudradAman I wa* thus esta- 
(dished not only over the penmsula of Surftshtm, but flUo ^ ^ ^ w 

kan, and other districts—in short, over Western India. The capital of Ch ash tana and bit 
successors was Ujjam one of the most ancient cities of India, the principal dep6t for the 
commerce between the ports of the west and the interior, famous as a seat of Jewing l d 
emotion, and also notable as the Indian Greenwich from which longitude, were rtekoJd ‘‘i* 
Ihe small empire of Ujjain continued to be governed by Saka satraps up to the time of 
Chandragupta H. The satrap Rudrnscaa sent an embassy to the cLJJ JZ Tv, 
However, tho latter was not satisfied; he annexed the kingdom of UriaS «The 
military achievement of Chandragupta Vikramftditya was^fe advance to the AraiSTC 
through Mllwi and GujarM, and his subjugation of the peninsula of ™ 

wkr, which had been ruled for centuries by the Saha dynasty of foreign n t KA,h *' 
European scholars as the Western Satraps.After STEtt J ' 7 ™ *° 

«*y * U- ki 0i dOM ia not knot'll’ Thera"^ ]*" ^ 

About 46a a.d.. a fresh swarm of nomads poured across ihe fmutir, « a . * r ); 
dbit™, or the north-western Pan j fib, where l < cnie^ZIT ', ^ 6m * 

**■»1«- K»U M . and ■ pnitw lb, b‘l^, 

of Mfilwl continued from 484 to 510 to be governed l>v r«ai * Bl,t tilCl P roTUM! * 

occupied a dependent position and were afraid of the Hfina Dh4 *“OT*»i who 

From the above description it U clear that tho J!Mw 4 9mrAn . 

from 126 A,t>. to 616 a.n. Kautalya s Arturo **** 

(To be continu'd ) 1 


unit 


II f,‘ T ’ p ' 127 B ’ i Mcsiw ' P 1 3. 

14 find., p. 337 . 


i* Smith, EM ,i, 
lt Ibid., p, 328. 


p. 308. 


l * Ibid., p, sag, 
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A BUDDHIST PARALLEL TO THE AVIAEAfiAKA STORY* 

By A. vekkatasubbiah 

No. 53& of the Buddhist Jfttaka stories (Kuq&la-j Atoka; Y, 412 ff. of FauBbolTs edition) 
has for its theme the natural wickedness of women. The bird-king Kuo Ala delivers in it a 
long address on this subject to the cuckoo-king Puni^ainukha and others, and in the course 
of it. mentions among the wicked women known to him, the princess KuruAgavi who. 
though in love with Elak&uihraka. sinned with Ckalongn-kumftra and his disciple Dhanantc- 
v&aL The story referred to by him h related in full by the author of the J&lakatthavaipt&nd 
(p. 423 ff.) and is os follows :■— 

King Brahmadatta once fought with and killed in battle the king of Kosala. He then 
took his kingdom and also hie chief queen, and made her his chief queen, although she was 
pregnant at that time. Some time later, this queen gave birth to a handsome boy-child * 
and thinking that, if the boy grew up there,, king Brahmadntta might at some time have 
him killed because he was the son of his enemy, she bade the nurse cover the child with a 
piece of cloth, and to carry it to the burial-ground and abandon it there. This was done ; 
but the child's dead father constituted himself its guardian deity and impelled one of the 
goats grazing there to take compassion on the child and to go and suckle it frequently. The 
goatherd, seeing the goat going and coming frequently, followed it and found the child ; 
and being childless, he took it home and gave it to his wife. She began to love it and to 
bring it up on goat's milk ; but from that day onwards, the goats of the goatherd began to 
die by twos and threes every day; and be T apprehending that, if ho kept the child, the whole 
herd would die, abandoned it in his turn by placing it in an earthen vessel and casting it 
adrift in a river. This vessel was found and the child rescued by a Ca^dAla, who. being child- 
less, adopted it and brought it up- 

The child grew up into a handsome boy> and after he was sixteen years old, he used 
to go with his father every day to the king « palace and work there. He was there seen by 
princess Kuruiigavl. the handsome daughter of king Brahnmdatta; and the two fell in love 
with each other and carried on an intrigue unsuspected by others- 

In course of time, this became known* and the king, becoming exceedingly wroth, wai 
deliberating about the punishment to be indicted on the daring CandAla youth. The king 
of KosaLs, the guardian deity of the boy, then possessed the boy's mother and made her say 
that the boy was not a Ga^tfAla hut her own son born to the king of Kosala, that she caused 
him to be abandoned in the burial-ground soon after birth , etc. Brahmodatta. on hearing 
thb h questioned the nurse and other*, and being convinced that the boy was in truth not a 
Candiia but the son of the Kosala king, gave his daughter to him in marriage* He was also 
named ElakamAraka because the goats had been killed by him, 1 

Brahmadatta then sent Elakam&rakn with an army to Koaoia to rule there , and because 
ho was uneducated, a teacher named ChalangokumAra was also sent with him to Instruct 
him in the arts and sciences. EkkamlLraka made him his Aendpati ; and Kuningav! commit¬ 
ted adultery with him and also with his servant Dhanantevftsi, by whose hands Chalauga• 
kumilra used to send her presents of clothes, jewels and other things 

Leaving out of consideration the last paragraph, it witi be eecn that the story related 
in the J&takn* is essentially the same as that described in the A ptmd mka-ndiaka. Avimdraka 
and elnkamfirnkfi both mean 1 goat-ki ller *; and in t he play + as in the story T Goat kille r, who 
passes for a CondAk youth t sees and falls in love with princess Kurahgi or Kurungavi (her 
name is given as Kuruhga-devl in two of the MSS. used by Fa us boll), who too falls in love 
with him and is given in marriage to him by her father after it becomes clear that the youth 
iu not u C&Bd&l«i Lut U in reality the son of high-caste parents. 

1 Thin iii somewhat obscure; for the author of the JilUk* q ha* not on aoy occasion said that the 
boy had killed goat&. Th| rctoranco perhaps is to the circunutauco of the goat* of lb* goatherd dying 
sltef bo look homo the abandoned chJid. 
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There ia thus no doubt that both the play and the story are concerned with the same 
persons and incidents, as likewise are EnfMsfflrifcjflflom, 112, tv. 89-108, and the JayamangalA 
commentary on YAtsyAysna’s K^masdlTa, 5. 4. 14, There are, however, differences in detail 
between all these versions of the story, and I shall point out some of them here ; 

L The hero is called ElakamAraka in the JAtuka® because coats were killed by him, 
and AviujAnika in the K&fcaka (because he killed a demon named Avi) and the Java® (be* 
cause ho Woe so strong even as a child that goats and sheep died when grasped by him). 

The KathS. 0 does not give his name, but merely calls him MS tsngakum&ra or Caiiri Ala’s sort, 

2. The heroine is called Kurangl in the Kanaka and Kathfi®; her name is not given 
in the Jaya,° while in the Jitaka T she is called Knruhgavi or EurungasnndarT, 

3. There is nothing said in the JAteka® about Qoatkiller’s saving the life of the princess. 
The other versions, however, make out that he saved her from an elephant. This incident 
took pbco in a park in the city according to the Jaya* and the KAtaka, and in a forest accord, 
ing to the Kathil". 

4. The K&toka and J&taka® make out that Goal killer married the princes according 
to the G&ndharva form ; the Jaya® too seems to suggest the flame, while the KathA", on the 
other hand, makes out that the marriage took place regularly. 

6, GoatkiUer's real father was the king of Koeala according to the JAtaka*; according 
to the other three versions, it was Agiti, the god of fire, 

6. GoatkiUer's mother was a Brfthmaga maiden accord ing to the K ath A" and a Br&hmafta ’e 
young wife according to the Jays*. According to the JAtoka®, she was the chief queen of the 
king of Kosala (and of king Brahmadatta), and according to the N&taka, the queen of KfriLrfLja, 

7, Goatkiller’s foster-father was a Sahara according to the Jaya®, while, according to 
the KatM® and JAtaka", he was a Candlia, According to the N4&ka, he wm a Ksattriyu, 
who temporarily, for the period of a year, was a CapdAla. 

Of the* four versions of the story, that of the Jay a* is most free front supernatural 
elements ; it is more natural than the other three versions, and seems to be nearest to the 
original form of the story. The versions of the Xft(aia and JAtoka 0 . on the other hand, 
aeem to diverge widely from the original story. That of the NAteka has in it a great number 
of supernatural elements f and there can be no doubt that they are, mostly, doe to the author 
of the play, and have been introduced in order to embellish the plot. The divergences in 
the JAtoka", on the other hand, seem to be due to what may be called the habit of caricatur¬ 
ing, which the Buddhist writers indulged in when rewriting Brailmanical stories*; compare, 
for instance, the story of Knjpa and the five Hq^lavas related by the author of the Jit aka® 
on V. 426-7 of Fausboll’s edition and the story of the An4haka-Vr?^is related in the 
Ghata-jAtoka (no, 464; IV, p, 79 ff,). 

Regarding the name Avim&mka or ElafcamAraka, the explanations given of it in the 
above-cited versions are hardly satisfactory. It is difficult to believe that there was a demon 
who was named Avi: and it is equally difficult to believe the far*fetched explanation given 
in the JAtoka® that Elakajnarakn wm so called because two or three goats belonging to the 
goatherd used to d» every day aftcT he took home tho abandoned child. Similarly, the 
explanation given in the Jay a", too, is not very credible. 

The reading Etatatumfra, therefore, that is found instead of ftakamdraha in two of the 
MSS. used by Fauabiil) (the same two MSS. as contain the rending Jf«raAflosuiidflfr instead of 
jfurunjoiH) is of interest in this connection, Btakakamdra means ' son of goats ’; and not 
only is it very common tor infants separated from mothers (or of mothers who have no breast 
milk) to bo brought up on goat’s milk, but we find it ex plicitly raid in KathA®, J12, 10g ; 

1 Compare in this OQitwwticn Albmoht Wobw's ebucrvstion, Die Join. AqU* dit toAttanMcAm 

wc\ /frier WiUkUt rafririr find iKfrm, (ijww* Ptonfeiriwi onfftjKUrt Usd'. on » simikur 
ocifL-ioi. Sfl p. 47* ol hi* VtrtttdmU d*r Sontkrit und Prakrit tlanduchrijttn m.lto Kixigtidun Uiliiidhtk 
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tatas lam prtfpya nwtfbir ajdkrSrtw mrdhitah. that the abandoned child was brought up 
on goat's milk- It seems to me, therefore, under the circumstances, that it is not too far. 
fetched to conjecture that the name of the hero of the story was originally AvikumAra and 
that this was in course of time corrupted into Avimlr&ka and explanations then invented 
in support of the corrupted name. 


SCRAPS OF TIRETO- BURMAN FOLKLORE, 

By tsJS iate 5n RICHARD 0. TEMPLE^ Br. 

(CoiUim&d from vol. LlX, pago 1ST.} 

3, Temple Guardians, 

“On either aide (p. 53) of the great doorway [at Gy&ngtse] are two great imagsarepresent- 
ing in all the four great guardian deities of the four quarters of the world. The Tibetans 
believe that by placing these fearsome images at the entrance hall no evil spirit can enter 
into the temple itself to disturb the pious monks at their prayers within." 

Temple guardians arc everywhere the rule in India, and in Burma the giant cJiinfAe 
g nawlm ni. of Pagodto are ubiquitous and very prominent. 

In E.R.E., III, 26, R is said : " The people of Burma regard guardian spirits with mired 
feelings They look to them for support and safety in all conditions of life, and at the same 
time consider them to be decidedly capable of infinite mischief. They occupy a place mid- 
way between the indifferent beneficent spirit and the actively malignant spirit. The predomi¬ 
nant feeling towards the guardians is that they have to be kept in a good temper. Guardians 
are of course infinite in their variety, as everything connected with mankind and his 
environment has its guardians, ’ 

4. Mountain Spirits, 


<< The natural grandeur of ChumoLhari (p. 46) has impressed itself even upon the stolid 
Tibetan and he worships the mountain as a goddess, a* the fair lady of the everlasting 
snowfl, and on its sides they believe dwell the gnomes, the demons, and the goblins who 

nlav such an important part in Tibetan folklore. 

As regards Burma, it is stated in ffjl.fi?., Ill, 22, that “ there is a distinct worshiper 
propitiation of spirits representing Nature generally among all the tribes, in addition to that 
of the individual, familiar or tribal guardians. There are everywhere national Spirits of 
the Sky the Sun, and Moon. Rain and the Blood, of tho Fell, the Forest* and Trees, and 
Agriculture. But the tendency to localise the National Spirit is everywhere visible, and 
in reality the national spirit is hardly to be differentiated from the tribal. ’ 

Tho attitude of the educated Burmese to words the non* Buddhist spirite they revere 
is convoyed In a letter from a Burman printed in vol. XXIX, ante (1900), p. 117 ; “ 1 have 
to state that Buddhism and Brahmanism have certain beliefs in common, in consequence 
of Stories handed down from father to son. The wild tribes, which have not received the 
Religion of Gaudama Buddhism] are quite to strong in this primitive faith Not only 
has every human being, but also every conspicuous object and every article of utility a 
euardiad spirit. When people die St is said that they become spiritual bodies requiring 
spiritual food, and in order that the spirits or nats may not harm the living, the latter make 
certain customary offerings to them. Some persons, who have familiar spirits, make annual 
offerings to the nota, and before making an offering a small bamboo or plank house is built 
in a grove or near a mountain, wax candles are lighted and minor offerings are made. These 
festivals are generally performed in Upper Burma. When the ceremonies are over a pot of 
water is poured out slowly on to the ground while repeating certain prayers.” 

An explanation of this phenomenon is offered in Tht Word of Lalla, 90: Time, conquest 
and philosophy have brought this about in India to a growth out of the original instinct [of 
monotheism],‘which the old Aryans managed many centuries ago to implant in thc popula- 
tioa at large .... For the aboriginal tribes their spirits, in the general body of which the 
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Hindu gods and the Muhammadan taints are included : for all. a Large body of occult 
superstition that comes to the surface in Legend and folklore, and In the dally ceremonies 
connected with domestic and public events, and is baaed on the varied beliefs and practices 
of the aborigines, with whom the Aryan* have come in contact from time to time La the 
course of a very Long period. It is these superstitions and the rites baaed on them that most 
prominently strike the eye of the visitor from outside and thus are apt to mislead him as 
to the true thought, religious aspirations and mental calibre of thoee who practise them/ 1 

5, Ktnchenjanga. 

" Kanchendsonga [p. 0d], which means the great glacier Treasure-house of the Five 
Precious Substancee* is the object of great worship in Sikkim, and it plays an important 
part in Sikkimese Buddhism, Special cere monies and sacred dances arc held in its honour* 
some of them very old* dating from a long time before the introduction of Buddhism into 
Sikkim, and there are dark stories told that in the olden days these ceremonies were accom¬ 
panied by human sacrifices mode to the spirit of the mountain/' 

" [January Itth* 1923] at sunrise (p, 7?) we saw the beautiful sight of snow falling on 
the top of the Konchendxonga Range. The mountain is such an important part of the 
Western horizon of so many parts of Sikkim that there is Little wonder it is regarded as the 
guardian spirit of the country/* 


6* Demon Haunts, 

We were forced (p. 97) to camp on the brood even-surfaced summit of the poos [between 
-Sikkim and Tibet t near the Chumiomo Peak}, a form alien which is peculiar a so far os is 
known, to this pass. The natives believed it to be inhabited by dark and terrible demons, 
who bring disaster upon every one who stops there/ 1 

In Burma this type of belief is spread far and wide. H The most widely spread nature 
cult of all is that of the forest and tree nal*. All the wild tribes dread them, and the most 
characteristic superstitions of the people of the cultivated plains am related to them. Every 
prominent tree, every grove, every area of jungle, besides the forest in general has its special 
no* {teikthd in Burmese), often with a specialised name/ 1 , III, 23.) 

7 + Images. 


Hi The images (p. 53) inside the temple [at Qyangtae] were equally interesting. H The 
principal image was that of the historical Buddha. * * * . Strangely enough such images 
are rare in Tibet., os the Tibetan prefers nowadays to worship at the shrine of some purely 
mythological deity, one of the so-called non human or Dhyaui Buddhas/’ 

In Burma images of the Buddha [t.s., the MAnusha Buddha of MahaVanism) are very 
common. See Shway Yoe, TA* Burtnan, ch, XVIL Nevertheless, as in Tibet, there are 
alao innumerable images, set up all over the country, of the mythical note, which are revered 
by the people and have no real connection with Buddhism in any form, See Temple Thr 
Thirly-wren Naif, pajtim, ' 1 

As tho Buddhism of Tibet its Mahayanist the following passage from The Word of Lalla 
PP- 83 f ■■ “ of imprest hew, as explanatory of the images of the Buddha there In MahftyAna 
Buddhism “there is an Adi-Buddha (original Buddha), who is an eternal self.existent being 
and is represented by the three corporeal bodies of Buddha^thereal. celestial, and terre*- 
trial each in five forms derived from Buddha himself, his three acknowledged and well, 
known, though mythical, predecessors and his looked for successor. By his contemplative 
power [dhy&na) the Adi-Buddha created the five Dhyftnl Buddhas, who are unconnected 
with this world, and dwell in thoughtful peace in Nirvfina. here « * Heaven ' Each 
DhyAni Buddha has a wife and a son, a Dhyftnl Bodhisattva, who, too, has never been a 
human being. Each Dhyftnl BodJiieattva has a wife and a son. a MAnusb* Buddha 
incarnated m this world and given a wife.Siddhftrtha Gautama (Shftkiiya Sinha ), 

"',r a **“■ waa 11 Mftnusha Buddha." I n Tibetan iconography are to 
ho found images of all tho above mentioned spiritual beings. 
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HL RELIGIOUS CUSTOMS- 

1. Rosaries. 

” We constantly met pilgrims making a ciroutnambulation (p^ 178) of the whole monas¬ 
tery [of Shigatse] in the prescribed clockwise fashion. As they did so, some returned their 
prayer- wheels and others told their rosaries—the rosary, generally with 108 beads—being 
much valued by every branch of Tibetan Buddhism. Borne of the devotees were making the 
round at great speed* while others stopped to make frequent prostrations/' 

2. Scapegoat. 

” The other means of conquering disease [p. 314] especially recommended was to 
purchase some animal destined for slaughter and act him free. It ia believed that illncBa 
cornea as a punishment for past misdeeds* and the saving of life is so meritorious that it wilt 
counteract all past evil, and therefore do away with the cause of disease/ 1 

3. CircuinambulatEon Sun wise. 

“ As we passed down the village street (p. 173) h I felt so stupified by the prospect of 
another long afternoon's march that I scarcely noticed a mfadang or prayer-wall in the 
midst of the street, and started to pass to the right of it. I had still my dark goggle# on 
and so the old man, believing implicitly in the story that I was still half blind as the result 
of the snow, shouted out to me that the prayer-wall existed and that I was passing it on the 
wrong side. This startled me into my senses and I quickly swerved to the ieft h passing the 
sacred wall in orthodox fashion. In Tibet respect to a person or thing is shown by always 
keeping it on one's right-hand side. In circumambulating any religious edifice—and this 
is considered an act of great merit—It is proper always to pass round from left to right, clock¬ 
wise, which is also the direction in which the prayer-wheel should be turned. Any deviation 
from this rule is considered an act of outrageous blasphemy/ 1 

11 Following the example of my companions Ip. 3D) I dismounted from m3 r pony os we 
passed the walls and turned each wheel but I noticed one or two other passers-by were not 
as punctiliously religious as ourselves though they were scrupulously careful to keep on 
the right side/ 1 

" The great Chokang fpp. 269, 370) or Cathedral fat Lhasa] is the holy of holies lor 
all Tibetans and Mongolians- . . * * Running round this block is the principal street of 
Lhasa, called the Farkordsng or the Inner Circle. The practice of cirenmambulating or 
walking around a sacred building is held in high regard in Tibet as a method of acquiring 
merit, and it is the custom of every pilgrim 3 who comes to Lhasa, to make the circuit twice 
daily, once in the morning and once in the evening, always of course from left to right + 

" This meant we had to go along fp. 275) the Inner Circle [at LhasaJ, the great market 
roadway which runs around this group of buildings [the Chokang and its surroundings]. 
Along this road wc passed in the prescribed Icft-to-right fashion, always keeping the central 
group of buildings on our right." 

“ We had now to return to our residence. . * % * But wo did not go back the way 
wo came. To have done bo would have been (pp. 279 s 280) to go in the wrong direction from 
right to loft, keeping the Cathedral [at Lhasa] on out Left* and so wo completed the Inner 
Circle, going along the South side to the Western end/ 1 

4, Pilgrimage. 

u A great sturdy (p* 174) drokpa (shepherd) foil In with ns and journeyed with us u 


good part of the way, . , , , He was nearly six feet tall and carried a long sword, and was 
extremely ficreedooking. * . . . He confessed that in addition to looking alter his flocks 


on the Chang-Tang he had frequently acted as a brigand and had amassed quite a little for¬ 
tune that way. Recently he had fallen very ill, and believing hie disease to be a punishment 
from the gods, he had decided to come on a pilgrimage to Shigatse and thereby wipe out hti 
siua without in any way having to get rid of hi# ill-gotten gain#/" 


3 
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I overtook (pp. 250-251) imd passed a number of travellers (to Lhasa) on foot. Most 
of them were obviously pilgrims of great poverty. .... One sueh pilgrim attracted my 
eitmial attention, as he was measuring hte distance along the ground. He would Hand up 
straight, his hands stretched above him, and then prostrating himself along the ground, would 
mark the place to which his finger-tips extended. He would then step to this point and go 
through the same process. When I came near lie stopped and begged me to give him some 
monev aaying he v&a a pilgrim, who in expiation of certain peat misdeeds, was making a 
pilgrimage in this abw laborious fashion to Lhasa. He added that be had started his journey 
from Shigatec and had just been a year on the read. He had been supported aJl this time 
by the donations of pious t rave Here, who had passed him. I tossed him a small coin and 

then went on.” . 

In Kashmir there is a place of Hindu pilgrimage. Lake Gangabah to which similar 

laborious pilgrimages tfre occasionally made. 

t 1 Said I ■ no pilgrimage lihe the Gang. 

Said he : no pilgrimage like the bneea. 

Said I : love in ardent worship Hung 

Is a greater pilgrimage than these / 1 —Word of LolJa, 23E. 

(To &eeon/mued) 
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QRT>EaL IK CHIXEaE folklore. 

The following imfinbhod etery wae sent to mo 
from Chaio-Tio, Honan, in September IW*, by 
An English engineor, who ha# been, resident in 
Ohio* for 30 ywft It U* how over, probably n 
t aIo of Central China, aa the mutator, cm educated 
man who is Chinaeo accountant of a large English 
firm, come from the Yangtae ia that central pari 
ol the -country* He has b«m mixed up with 
foreigners for many years* and told the iafa in 
F-ftglLuK- but my infoiWit ttj*0 that +|, ho evidently 
believed in the truth of it. k1 The narration was 
interrupted toward# the end by happenings in the 
unaettlod atalo of that unhappy land, and the 
teller ie not now in a condition to finish the tale, 
but enough hue boon told to explain tho Chine™ 
view of tho Ordral* end so to mako it worth publi' 
cation. 

R, C. Torrtiiir 

The Onnpu,, 

A rich man had four mm all married, imd one 
daughter, abo married. The four eons died without 
iwjiue, end their mHclown put their beads together, 
for when the old man died his money would go 
to the daughter find they would have ntmfr, Jdore- 
over, tho money would go la people wills another 
name. ,L This ig bod Jm. 11 

The retnlt of the meeting urn* that they dotw- 
mi nod to persuade a young and pretty nister of 
one of them to marry the eld man, 10 that there 
might be m boh to inherit and keep the money in 
the fuiiin>r They also knew that they wm more 
likely to get something from the young wife Elian 
from their auter-ln-lAw., 

'Their plan wee lucciWul In every way- The 
eld man died having an inf nut no a id the hair to 


his property. The daughter, furious at being dent 
out at the money that she expected, said that tha 
infant could net possibly be I he child of her father, 
ae he was loo old to have a son. Else took the 
eons to tho Courts. 

Tho four daughtertirin-taw mM the young 
mother whether the child was realty the sen of the 
old man. 5h* amured them that be wan and ex¬ 
pressed indignation that did could hove done 
anything wrongs 

The case came on in due course, but as there 
was no actual proof except the word of the mother, 
the magistrate dfdennmed to try the lM that 
never failed. But ho first asked the oldest daughter- 
iu law if ahe cmwntcd, for if tho test proved the 
infant to be illegitimate, she would loaa her head, 
as she was the defendant in the case brought 
by the daughter- Tho eJtieat daughter-in-law 
exprotsed her willingness for the met to be 
made, and tho usual formalEtira wore carried 
out. 

The old mm's body was dug up, HU knoo-cnp 
bone WHS removed ami was put into water, and 
then a drop of blood from tho baby was also put 
Into it. All looked to one the result. If the child 
were really the offspring of the former poosenwr 
of the knee-cap bona, the blood would immediately 
flow iowBtda the bone, but if not, the blood would 
go in the opposite d traction. In this case the blood 
did not go to the bone. The daughter triumphed j 
the daughters-in-law were discomfited and the 
eldest was docked of a very good head. 

Tho three remaining daughiem-in.law attacked 
the bahy'a mother, accused her of lying and of 
having caused the death of the oldest* The mother 
however persisted that oho had, done no wrong and 
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reposted her wrtion that Ihe baby wan in truth 
the old man 1 * MU- 

On thi* assurance the second daughtor-in-lftw 
a^ked far another trial of the blood and bane test* 
She was warned of the com»eqi»noee of failure. hut 
■till preferred her request. The second fart had 
the audd result a» the former one* and the second 
daughter-in law wan doprivod of hor head. More 
recriminations of the mother folliTw r ed + with mere 
eraiirunrea on hor part that the child was indeed 
the son of the aid man. 

The third daughter-in-law then naked for a 
retrial. The magistrate began to ametl a rut. Twa 
had (dready stoked their heads on the child a tegit i. 
many and a third-wan willing to do so. He therefore 


ordered that first the tost should ba mado between 
the aid man's bone and hii own undoubted daughter. 
The bone was put Into water and tliO daughter 
supplied the drop of blood; but anea again it 
did not flaw towards the bane as it ahnidd have 
done, although there wSP no doubt of the 
relationship* 

The daughter then confeased that #ho had thonged 
her father's body for that of another man, an oh? 
expected the t«t to bo made* and naturally the 
baby's blood would not how towards the bone of 
someone who was not hie father* 

The story was interrupted at this point ho that 
the narrator cover told if the daughter lost her 
head also. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


W*au# Hastes anp Philip Fnaircifl. by Sophia ■ 
WvrrzKAir. M.A., Fh*1>.i with an Introduction 
by RiuiuAy Muir, M.A, BX 5j iu. ; pp. »n + 400 i 
„i,h roup »nd 2 illustrUiora, Miineh«ter 
University PrGas, IB29. 

Tha ao-oillad “ Relating Act” til 1773 (13 
Oorg« III. c. 63} wiui tbs ftwl attempt of UlO Britiah 
I’urlunuLi to del daftnitely with the ndmlni- 
atrotioo of our nHtin in Indio: but tho Imcim. to 
he learnt from the reBUlla of th*t logmlntioo have 
not (wen ■uflWootly reoli*od or remembered. This 
meeaure onected that the ddministretien of Bengnl 
nhould be conducted by ■ Governor-General nnd 
a council of four, in accordance with the votes 
of the majority of the Council, the Govwnor-fiorternl 
lining given no power of overruling the decision 
of Hwh majority. Hasting*. already Governor, 
w» nominated Govaruor-Goneral, while General 
Ctnvering. Colonel MocflOn aud Philip Frannia. 
„ent oul from England, end Richard Barwell, 
cine ef tho members of the eiiating Council in 
ttengat, were appointed to be the now Members 
a I Council, Of Mu**. Cfa voting and FfUCM had 
aover sot foot in India before, How Francis from 
the veiy took up an altitude of opposition 

and hostility towards Hostings, and hew he was 
supported by bin two military neaociates. who 
were liltlo more than pawns in his hands, iu well 
known, Francis, a man of remarkable abilities 
and inordinate ambition, "had received unrly 
practice, intensive in diameter, in the art or 
aeORtttm* writing and malignnni denunciation." 
an Miss Wehmnan arprtasce it. and wns “tumped 
in the political philosophy of his day," Wholly 
ignorant of Indian condition*, ho perversely per- 
nieted in applying: to questions of Oriental admini¬ 
stration principlee begotten of such tmming- For 
•erne three yearn, till both Monsoo and Ctawndg 
were dead, this conflict paralysed the government 
cf the country- For another throe years Francis 
carried on the fight, until ho realised he could not 
gmjn his end tn Calcutta. Leaving India in I7S0. 
he continued with renewed energy to carry on 


the offensive in England by vigorous pamphlet***- 
ing* poisoning tha minds of tho OuthoriUre against 
Hosting* and encouraging his cnOiuitti to pcreWUlfl 
turn. Men Weftsmu hvm T with great industry, 
revealed much now material (in particular ths 
hitherto unpublished documents in tho " Robinson 
Collection +1 at Eridgo Castle) that threw* further 
light upon the sinister activities of thin catiaoidmnry 
man. Kho he* properly avoided dwelling unduly 
upon tho pomouni feature* of the drama, while 

aho haa succeeded Ln keeping prominent before 
her readers ths fundamental i^uw at stake. Sha 
has shown how tha principles advocated by Francis, 
which ho succeeded in persuading politicians in 
England to accept, wore in great measure given 
effort to, ad. far uiitanrfl, in the India Art of 1784* 
in the policy of abstention from diplomatic relations 
with Indian states* and in the Permanent Settlement: 
of Bengal , tarried through by Cornwall ia in tho 
face ol wiser counsels* She has traced the im¬ 
portant band tint Francis played in the impeach, 
moot proceedings and his influence with Burke, 
*b no historian had previously done. "Thanks 
to Fransis/ 1 oa Mr. Ramsay Muir wrliea in his 
ftppreeiativo and Bsceptionolly discerning in- 
trod nation, "tba greatest of all Engli-h Governor 
Generals ai India was the only one who received 
no honour from his bovotplru h * " the distorted 

picture [of Rating* 1 which f h coiieeivOHi 

by tha malignity of Friticu. nud then painted 
in lurid colours by the noble but fevnred genius 
of Burke, has been perpetuated by the cocksure 
dogmatism Of Macaulay; 1 111 the corns ponrfcncc 
now printed lor the first time, among other inter¬ 
esting points, tbfl aidelight* cast upon Ibo relations 
between Francu aJiil Cliv-o will, wo oxpwt* ovoko 
some surpriao* 

WdksmaD u to b eongretulatoti: on the 
publication of what is a valuable* and id many 
reapools odmimblo, pioeo of work. Tho accimon 
and gwp of historical pumped!v* dlsclot^ad impel 
, us to wtab for more Irem her pen. 

€■ E. A, W. O, 
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AmiL BmUOO&AFQY OF I^duw An£>ixOii0Or 

fob the VE, V ft l HJ 8- published by the Kern 

I!L‘«tzlu t-pi, Leyden, in.; pp* *1-1-14]; 

with \2 find II illustrations in tho text. 

Leyden. K. J. Brill, Ltd., 19J0. 

This £s the third annual issue of thin valuable 
publication and wu need Only add that it fuainUlitu* 
in all i<mpcc\s the- high irUiidjmi to which the fimt 
two issues have acc^Mmied ua, mdltaUa alike to 
the edi torn and to the publiaboni, A apodal word of 
praise is due to the excellence of ihc platta. It ia 
pnktHyin^ to learn that lhe Infinite b** received 
additional financial aid, which, we trust. will esuinre 
its publication annually* 

lo addition to the bibliography proper, which l§ 
remarkably full and accurate, the editorial board, 
following the plan announced In the initial volume, 
prefix nn introductory chapter dealing with 
some of the most notable works of lurclwolo^i- 
cal research carried out. They are particularly 
fortunate in being able to publish a moat- mterrating 
account contributed by Dr, J* Barthoux of iha 
sal ient faiiturta uf I ho excavations conducted by him 
at the Ruddhbt bUo of HaJda, the Jlilo of H* uan 
Tsang* about 5 mil as south of JalulabjUl in Afgha¬ 
nistan, a sit® to which H Qmgbergcr and Masson 
luwj drawn attention nearly a century ago. I Fore 
during the yearn lU,t7-'2fi some hundred* of j*(iipaji 
and many thouFfmd* of statues and statuettes have 
bec-n unearthed, disclosing the site of “a vast 
andenl dtp surpfljEong Oven the capital of QandhAra 
in archieological interest Z 1 Many of the nmailer 
dtlp cw r which had become buried under debnfl, wore 
found in excellent fit Coer vat I on up to the springing 
of the demo.. M After having drawn and measured 

I ho details of two hundrai nUdh 5.. uil-ii ng* „ we 
ha^ come to the eond iision/ 1 Dr. Harthoux writer* 

II that, apart from tho Crock orders* the artists 
have employed practical ly every architect viral 
element known to thorn: thoir pilaatota preserve 
Ach nummian reminiscences, whereas the has- 
reliebj sotnctimci remind one of Su^mion ar U 
.. . ^, .II may* indeed, bo maintained lliat the art of 
Haddn aoastitiiies a real synthesis of all our artistic 
ronoeplietn and a meetsng.place of all known 
schools, llip>J . Yet, it must ho admitted that thie 
evt is indubitably Hellenistic,” The plastic art 
mcro especially reveals masterly execution* icvti- 
fying to the pathetic and technical abilities of the 
art ilia. Many of the itllfro hearls (some af which 
are beautifully reproduced on platca IV and V) 
Ore in a wonderful utota of preservation. ScheEaps 
will eagerly await a da failed report, with map and 
plana, of these remarkable excavat-son?, 

Annther interesting note is ttovalod to 41 The 
Wooden Walla of UA|atiput m. According to 

Me^Ttheuoa, as quoted by St rabo and Arrian, the 
Miry an city of Pilaliputra was surrounded by 
wooden woJU crowned by 57fi to wont. Traces of 
i bv * wooden m ul I*, or pal isade. wora find disto v ored In 


E filth when what i- now known as Mangles 1 Tank 
was being rO-even voted. McCrilldlc tell* u» lliat ibo 
workmen discovered 11 at a depth of acme twelve 
or fifteen fact bolow the swampy nuifnee the remain* 
of a long brick wall wilh a Una of palisade* of miring 
timber running near and almost parallel to it, and 
A lightly inclined toward* it* ,r Waddell « inquire* 
in LSOiS r. bowed that similar old timbora bad been 
found 10 to 15 fast below the surface at three Other 
filter, one of which wm near Bulaudf where 

Spooner id JJR5 found two slanting bcaina, one 0 or 

10 feel north of the Other, and in 1 DLG thn remain? 
of what he described su M a curious wooden hou*®,'* 
with a .slanting wall of timber on the west stda P 
and at 22 feet below surface level, a flooring of 
squared beema. fl® found that the width of the 
double line of Uprighta, insLdfl which lay tlxO flooring, 
wjiui about ll| feet* rncioiuring from the outride 
facers, and that the upright timber! went down 
iomo 5 feet balow tho flooring, lie also found 
remount* of plemking tliafe had boon laid upon tho 
upright* on their outer faeo. It woo thought pofsiii hlc 
at tho time that at lliii jjifticukr *pot ha had n truck 
the remain* of one of tha i towcm 1 mentioned by 
Megafrthft&w, The Hoorlng vh then roughly 
Ironed for i diotnnee of 350 feet eastwards. More 
recent excavation* liave aince tmued the double 
tCfw of upright timber* for a distance pf aOme 700 
fret s and it now appear that, beside 3 the flooring 
there Kbuk.il boon a roohag of heavy beams laid acre™, 
a? indeed Spooner, to my knowledge, had linen 
inclined to sUsjK't t, Plata VI rapfodnras two clmr 
photographs of the remains el thesv old wooden 
wallV* w^lnch afford auch itriking t*utiniooy to the 
accuracy of tho Orwk ambassadors account, The 
remark able state of prusotvalioii of these eld 
beainn, alter tb& lapse of more than 22 centm-ice 
will at once strike the obpervarj yet the imcri 
moeoivv platforms, or 14 foun E lat ion pier*" formed of 
*41 log* ftomf m ftwt iu length uncovered ar the 
KumrMiar site in J&13, on tho aouth sido of the 

pillared hall, were even in more perfect condition, 
having boon deeply butied *t » uniform level, and 
flO exposed to variaiioun of temperature and 

moisture. 

Wo are, further. nUppHod with a preliminary nolo 
on tho rceulti Of Profe^or Erm,i Hcrrfelds Vcrcnt 
investigatiMu on (he Khh i-Khwl|a rwk klaml in 
the Hamftn. d«i»cffbed by Sir Aero I Stein in vol. 

11 of Aria. Mace thorough excavation 

boa, we are informod, ecinbkd e he pndvsMor to aNnign 
the remains* Lo IwO daflnilo periods, vix. (I) tho 
epoch of the Sakai, and ihe third century a.u. 
All the mural pointings, of whkb more*p*cimans 
have boon socurcd^ l«elong to ihe fimi period, and 
contain Achamxeiiiau^ Gnoco-Daefrian and pr*- 
Sni-ariirtn clcmcnlj. Furtht % rli)<irr + we nrd told* 

Professor llcnfald connOcta the epical pcmwkolitj 
of Rustam with the groat 5aka ruler tiandophato*. 

C. E. A. W, 0, 
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THE DATE OF THE COMPILATION OF KAUTALYA'S ARTEA-&ASTBA (484*510 AD.) 

By FRAN NATH. D.Scl* Pht.D. 

(CostrinufTd’ from pa &o 11$-) 

4. Prfe-HuMka-Gin^hsr A Conn tries (484-510 A.D*} 

The capture of the north-western Panj&b by the Huijaa dates from 465 a.D.* when Skan- 
dagupta succumbed to them. The Hupa conqueror Yoram&Qacatabliabed his authority to Mil w£ 
prior to 500 jlil and when he died! about filO a-d,* he left a sufficiently consolidated 
dominion to Ilia son Mihiragula. ** Ail Indian traditions agree in representing MihiraguU 
as a blood-thirsty tyrant* *the Attila of India/ stained to a more than ordinary degree 
with the 4 implacable cruelty 1 noted by historians bb characteristic of the Hun fcempera- 
SODt" 11 In the m circumstances the conquered kings took good care to @ee that none 
af their subjects gave any cause for offence to these foreigners. This was perhaps the 
reason for enacting a law punishing heavily any who abused the Hitoafi and their 
country. Kaufcalya writes :— Tsna h\ri&pat>ddnh t trigjiDcmdadfn k&rukitMtavdjidin vrllyupa- 
t&ddoA Fr&yjfinalea (Frftg-Hu^aka according to Ganapati Slate!)* OandMr^iurfift at jana- 
podopavddd oyakhytjldh^ Hen Meyer and Dr, SJmmaaustry both failed to grasp the 
meaning of Frdj^uimha or Prag+B&nak i. Ganapati ^astri, in his commentary on the 
Above passage k writes i Prdgghuiytha-ijdivihdrittindm B&iahd ndma janapada-tHuah Edmogir- 
yuitamto vrtiintdicyah Ut^yapUrvdrayavah prdgghdnakdh (foJ* H t p, 104). Both convey 
the same meaning, i.s. J the eastern Ulna jdnapadas and the Gftndbant countries. 

The Smrti of T&jilavalkya does not contain any such item ; indeed it contains very 
little about defamation. Kaufaiya is clearer and contains better material so far os rim section 
is concerned. It U interesting to note that the Artha-sdstTB and the Ydjmvolkya-smTii both 
finish the section in a remarkably similar manner. 

This reference to punishment for abusing the janapodas of Hun&a and those of Cta- 
dhAra would seem dear proof that the Jriha-sdsiru was compiled between 484 and 510 or 528 
a.D. when the kinga of MalwA were opposed to attack by the cruel Bunas. Apparently the 
Hindu rulers did not like to give any chance of complaint to the Euna chieftains, 

5+ The Countries of the Malwa Empire fuIflJ tbs conditions of fbrafjlrA'a^wpodoA 

(1) Pmrl fishery *—'The pearl centres according to Kaut&lya were : 

(A) 

(a> T&mraparm fa river in the PivncJya country), 

(5) FAnd yakav flta (ft mountain known as Malayakoti to the Pftijdyu country), 

(c) PAsA (river I), 

(d) Oh urn A (river near the village Murachi in the Kerala country}. 

ft) (a river in Siihhala), 

(/) Muhcndra (a mountain in the Eastern OhAfs). 

(a) Klrdiuna (a river in Persia). 

0) Srotasl (ft river falling in the sen of Barbara}. 

(c} Hilda fa pool of water known as Srighapta in & corner of the Barbara sea). 

fC} 

Himavata (HimMayab 

From the above claeoiEc&tioti it ia clear that the important areas of the pearl trade were 
only two* viz. (1) The south ora extremity of India, and (2) the eca of Barbara, It appears 
to mo that people used to go to fkh for pearls to the Barbara sea m their own boats as 
Well os in ships belonging to the king from Bhfgukoccha and other porta situated oa the 
shores of Apor&ntdj Kacoha, SurA^tra i*Dd Sindh. With these identifications the section on 


si Smith* SJld. r p. 330. 


iv K,g^p.HM. 
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tfavadhyaha (officer in charge of ships and boats} appears to bo quite intelligible and 
correct. Boats employed oft pearl-fishing did not rail from, Patna. 

f2J i Sctu and Sclu-fandha.—Agnin, a careful perusal of the Artka-tfafra shows that the 
janopodos described by Kautalya abounded in marshes, swamps, natural as well as arti¬ 
ficial lakes and wn ter-reservoirs- He uses the word sdu to denote these lakes. Herr Meyer 
took the word in the sense of water-reservoir. Dr. Shanmsaatrv failed to hit upon the mean¬ 
ing, and thereby marred Ills English translation. Kautalya u^ed the term tatodaka-sem for 
natural pools and lakes,*1 while embankment a made by villagers across marshy tracts 
were called sdx-patka and eelu-bandh*. They served as boundaries and also as roads for 
passing from one side to the other. Their destruction was prohibited and severely punished 
iHctu-vam-pathain iatchatah} tt 

These swamps and pools of water were used for fishing purpose* « during summer and 
also for growing vegetables, rice and fruits, when patches of land dried up in that season.** 
bammes never visited these watery regions, (Nity&nupMo hi vano-gunadflbhak scfiutfpefx.)** 
W here there was no water the ting was advised to put dams across small rivers and encourage 
othew to do the same>5 (.fnudofce Wposefti-homttofadn tthapayei. jnupa phala-vAtamiea .) *' 
Natural water pools, lake* and marshes were considered to be the property of the king. 
_® r taics were collected from those who erected dams and stored water.** 

The revenue derived from the «fi« formed tin important item and was recorded under the 
ramc term, fe., *#n ** The country of Magadha may have had marehos and lakes, but 
there w no historical data available in that connection. On the other hand, KaufraWs 
* fiscription of the siludAtjal^a * duties furnishes abundant evidence of the existence of 
sefu. There are many reservoirs in the MAlwA country. 

Smith, in his Jorfy Bisty of India, records the construction of a lake by Pbshyamitra 
in Gimfir, which endured for four hundred years, hut in the year ISO a.P. a storm of ex¬ 
ceptional violence destroyed the embankment, and with it the lake. The embankment was 
then rebuilt three times stronger f than before by order of the Saha satrap Rudrad Wn 
who has recorded the history ol the work in an inscription which is the only known epigraph* 
record containing the names of Ghandragnpta and Asoka Mauiya. * 

Notwithstanding the triple strength of Eudradfhnans mlsonry. it too failed to with- 
stand the fury of the elements ; the dam again burst, and was repaired once more in 458 a d 
by the Local governor serving under Skandagupto In tbs Mmo raanlM , r it a ^ 

The ChaudcJ princes were great builders, and beautified their chief towns, Mahoha K«Uan- 
j ar, and Kh flJ1) riLho T with many magnificent tompies and lovely lakes, formed by throwing 
massive dams across the openinp between the hills. In this practice of building embank 
mente and constructing lakes the Chaudcls were imitators of the Gaharwhra, who are cre¬ 
dited with the formation of some of the most charming lakes in BundelkhandDr Smith 

ttat *"* Bh ° jpUr ^ a ^ <* to the 

l ’ T eim ^ “ arW ° f m0rt ttan 250 xreile®, formed bv massive 

embankments dosing the outlet in a circle of hills, was his [Bhoja'a] noblest monument 

T T Sbl1 ° f ^ ^ Ceer * antil tbv century.” *• From 

these notices it w clear that the country stretching from Girnkr Up to Bunddkhand wae full 

ir t ST * tkat *“**->■■»-*-•*• «*■ -on ™«z 

reautaiya a test in this respect also. 


11 K, a., P , too, i. 3 . 
« K. S. r p. 20 , j. is. 
“ ibid.,p. m, 1 s. 
tJ JW 4 , p. J 41 . L 7 . 
*» Ibid., p. & 0 , L Iff, 
*> Ibid., p. 400 . 


11 /fcd., p. L71, 1, 0. 

** Ibid., t, IT. 

** 173 , 1 . Iff; p.55,1. 13 ;p .40 1.5, 

*’ Ibid .p, ITO.tt. 1 and 3. 

*“■ Smith, K.I1J,, pp. 139-140. 

** Ibid., p. 411 . 
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(S) Alexandria.— Kantalya writes that coral came from Akkanda {pntAlalcav* Alakan- 
dofotn} Mr. SureudranAth Majumd&r SAstri, is hie note* on Cunningham'a Aneienl Geo. 
t/fapky of India, remarks that Kantalya is silent about AUksudft. but he meutkioj thv 
Barbara riror and the Barbara sea, as also the rivet Srotaa as a source of pearls. A lake 
named Srighanta in the centre of the sea of Barbara haaalso been mentioned by him. Now, 
combining these bits of information, we find that the country of the Barbara* was on tbs 
west or north-west frontier of India, and that it stretched up to the Arabian Sea. In it there 
waB a lake not far from the sea. Akkanda stood at the mouth of the river falling into the 
soa. The above description of Akkanda fits well with that of 1 Alexander s Haven- Dr- 
Smith has shown, on the authority of Major Ravcrty, that the large Jake at the mouth of the 
river where stood Alexander’s Haven still exists and is called SamArAh.** 

Alexander came to India during Chandragupta’s time. If Kautalya was bis minis ter» 
is it possible that bo would have recognized a name which Greeks gave to a part so recently 
and have associated it with a particular kind of coral found there 1 

(4) Prizrthqt of Mining-—Hindu princes prior to the Christian era were never fond of 
exercising their privilege in respect of coinage. Coins were issued according to the demand 
of the market by trading guilds. Punch-marked coins are examples of this. Historical 
data support this view, as not a single coin of Chandragopta or Anoka has been yet discovered. 
Contrary to this, Kautalya considers coining to be the prerogative of a king and prescribes 
severe punishments for those who try to manufacture coins. This seems to be the result of 
foreign influence. 

(5) Kautnlya’s Ariha-iddro advocate* ideals and culture which are non-Indian, This 
may be due to the fact that the Mftlw & empire for a long time remained under the influence 
of Greeks, Sahas and Hums. Fish and meat-eating became common. Sending of wine by a 
lady to her lover re described in the Artbaifotro may bo a Persian Custom, later on adopted 
by the people of MilwA. Divorce and separation were not despised- All these facta go to 
show that we shall not be far from the truth if we accept the date cl the Kaufaliya Arlba- 
irfdira falling where between 480 And 520 

LIFE OF ElSffl PtR PANDIT PADSHAH. 

.4 Gnat Hermit of Kashmir. 

Bt FANUFT AKAND KOUL, S&tirjjzm, 

{Continued from page 98.) 

To thli Eishi Ptr w?ote the Min wing reply 

j j i i 

ijjll. Jjr t ***** M r *if J J 3J J* J* 

The travelled passing over the desert of religion have traversed [it] in such a 
manner that neither the duet of losing their way has ever settled on, nor the thorn 
of degradation hre ever pierced, the hero of their garment; because God was, is, and 
will be. 

[Couplet-] 

" One should be a preacher of the laws of religion, a searcher after religion jand] 
sincerely devoted to religion. 

As sweetmeat is made by the combination of sugar, clarified butter and wheat 
[flour l.” 

Rishi P!r meant to say that, if BlulfA ShAh dived deep into the cardinal principles of reli¬ 
gion he would get a true perspective of it and, having thus emerged from the whirlpool of 
doubts, would find no difference as regards the theory of One Indivisible Real Essence per¬ 
vading through all that was, that is. and that ever will be. __ 


> K, ft., p- 7S. 


U Smith. E.H.L , p, 1Q» sad q. 
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Autingicb once (probably in 1663 a.d,, when he was in Kashmir) told Biahi Fir that 
whenever he wj*a eating his meals, blood came into bis sight, and requested 3dm to explain 
why this was so. BLahi Fir told him that it was the blood of innocent S&rmad whom he had 
put to death. S&rmad was a renowned SCifi ascetic and a pantheist, who used to go about 
naked, singing Mi own smooth-flowing verses, which breathed not only the mystic fervour 
of the MU, but also a lofty spirit of catholicity, rising above the wrangle of sects and cherish¬ 
ing the truth inherent in all creeds. One day (about 1647 aj>.) he was walking by the palace 
at Delhi, loudly singing a song. Anfongaeb's daughter, Zebu r n'nisi", a gifted poetess and 
patron of literary men, looked out from a balcony to hear him, Sarmad beheld her and 
bawled out : 

jW r 1 ** *L* y jW 

There are four things which dispel sorrow from the heart: what four ? 

Zebu *iwua&* replied ; 

*-jj j m \jj J j o*w j vLj* 

Wine, a green sward, running water and the face of a beautiful woman. 

Aur&ngaebp who was sitting at a window in an adjoining room, overhearing these indeli¬ 
cate verses, angrily remonstrated with Ms daughter on her frivolity. She then changed 
what she had just said and told him that she had answered to the query of S&rmad thus - 

t*- 1 > ujj j 3 1 * 1 

Frayer and fasting and rosary and repentance craving grace. 

Then the emperor upbraided Sarmari, ashing what business he had to wander about 
near the palace where his zanuna karlm were living. He w*a arrested n and order was passed 
that ho should be hanged, Sarm&d mode a pathetic appeal to those who were present, in 
the following verses 

jtr (j 1 * ja 

! trt 0 ui 
jfcf fZ U j* 

f* Ai) jt 

*t‘ ■** (fftii 

JJ 

O intelligent, clever people ! 

Try to render help in my affair. 

Bring my sweetheart to me ; 

Entrust to her this dead body of mine. 

If she kisses my two cheeks 

If .... 

After uttering this much he fell down insensible, The ministers present at this tragic 
scene told the emperor that Sarmod was quite innocent. Several learned scholar* a bo 
were present wondered what Sarnad had intended to add after the word jj (‘ or ). 
Jami, who was among the learned poets there, said it was : 

ajjl** f ^ |A jy j t 

If I revive to life do not wonder. 

The ministers thereupon requested the emperor that Kebn n nisft’ might graciously be 
asked to Lies Sarmad'e face. He agreed, and accordingly Zcbu’n-nk*' Sarmad ; 

when, lo t he came to life again. AarangKb then pardoned him. 

After a while, Sarin ad, in his usual naked condition, passed in front of Aurangacb at a 
time when he was saying his prayers. The emperor got very angry at being thus disturbed. 
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As an uncompromising moniirt, Saxmad denied the existence of Matter, and felt no shame 
about anything pertaining to his body. He fearlessly addressed the emperor thus; 

4l4 gl3 iji jS i&|f 

0*4 -*n ***'■ 

UP V ***** 

4*4 trV h 4tf 4- 

He who has invested thee with the emperor's crown 
Clad me completely in the garb of distress. 

Ho put dresses on all whom He saw sinful; 

On the sinless He conferred the robe of nakedness, 

A bench of Muslim theologians sat in judgment over Saimad and doomed him to be 
hanged. Saimad mounted the scaffold singing extempore verses in a lofty strain of Sufiiem : 

r i^ w-jf ^ *Vji 

^ +! 

iJUU ^ scJj a iXU /£ 

I feel no shame for baredootedneas nor derire for 
Alexander's and Solomons kingdom and throne; 

O bmsfti convey a menage that my head fell exclaiming 
That yon are the emperor of an empire and I the emperor of poverty. 

To return to the main nairatWe l Rifihi Fir told Aurajigaeb to remember the contents 
of the two following Persian couplets 

*** J S& « J uHJ jj 

O—^J lT ^ T Cabd 

Jf J, Jtl ^ 

Lay not the hand in disapproval on anything you ace, be it good* be it bad; 

To call the handiwork faulty is to find fault with the craftsman* 

Though there are different religions, none is forbidden : 

The gardener has flowers of different colours in the flower-bed, 
llisbi Fir then invoked the spirit of Sarnmd and beseeched him to excuse Aurangxeb. 
Thereafter the emperor no longer saw blood in his food. Rifihi Fir also advised Him that he 
should earn his own daily bread by some honest manual labour and not take anything for 
hie own food from the public treasury. Thenceforth the emperor began to work during hia leisure 
hours aa a scribe of the Qurftn^ and whatever money he got for the copies made* ho lived thereon. 
One day a Muhammadan woman, who had faith in Jfishi Tfr* came and invited him tq 
» feast at her house. He accepted the invitation and went to her house at the appointed 
hour. A Brlhmaij priest accompanied him. The woman p simple-minded as she was, bod 
cooked the food herself and she brought two platefuls,, setting one before him and the other 
before his companion. Hiahi Fir only touched the plate and* thanking bis hostess, iwun-d 
her that it might be considered as eaten, and asked her to take it away. The Brahman, 
however, began to eat the cooked food without any scruple, when Risbi Fit at once stopped 
him. On bis return* Rishi Plr spoke sorrowfully to his disciples that this fool had lost bis 
carte by partaking of food cooked by a Muhammadan. A poet has sweetly moralised from 
this incident thus 

jl3j jDj j£ 

:w c+ > a jjlj idj Jijf iJJi ^ 

Whoever pinned his faitb to his sacred thread wore it truly* 

Whosoever entertainctb doubt is bad: ho will not got the key of religion into his hand. 
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The Brfthmafl pressed profound regret for hie foUy, and then Badri Kr made him perform 
a prdyaicil ceremony before he was taken back into the Hindu fold. 

Once name MuhammAtW were betting about jumping over a deep and wide ditch at 
Hart Parbat, bat none would come forward to do it. NAnak ShAh, one of the chief disciple* 
of Rishi Pir, happened to pass by at the time, and ho jumped olean over it twice. He won 
the wager and, after making a bow towards the goddess of Han Parbat, went away. The 
people were amazed at his feat, but taunted bim for bowing before a atone. He repeated 
to t hem the following two conpleta in Fenian, and asked them to ponder over their 
meaning 

jO ji) ao/ ajj-* »cr* *^4* (*<'■> **0 ^!) 

As a Hindu ever performs idol worship in his life, 

He. when dead, is burnt and consumed and ib not [placed] under the burden of a atone. 

In truth idol worship is not a shameful practice. 

No Muslim, after dying, is without the load of a [tomb] stone. 

There was a saint in the time of Rishi F5r whose name was Zuy. He need to practise 
yoga, which ho, of course, kept hidden from the people. He was very shy and for this 
ho was nicknamed SfrmAn* feminine ’> Zuy. He was believed to be a simpleton One day 
Rishi Pir, who knew his worth hy inspiration, went with a large number of disciples to his 
house to pay respects to him, but when Zan&na Zuy heard of his coming, he inferred that 
people come to know n! his practising yoga (as Rishi Hr would not come to pay respects 
to an ordinary man]. He lay down and made his foul part from his mortal coil. Soon after 
Rishi Fir reached the house and wna very much grieved at not being able to are him before 
he died. 

One day Rishi Pir went to fihori Racial to collect his fixed presents in cash from the 
Bhorae. They did not want to pay, and in order to put an end to hie frequent calls, they 
gave him a pit) of over hall a tola of opium to eat. This he swallowed. There was a milk* 
seller on the spot, who, out of love for him, poured milk mixed with sugar and almonds into 
his mouth. The opium, however, produced no effect on him. Soon afterwards a fire broke out 
at Bhori K&d&l, and all the houses and shops of the Bhoras were destroyed : only the 
shop of the mUk-seller wae saved. The chronogram of this 6re is jj f‘ the fire 

of the collector of money *js. t 1138 a.n. (V. S. 1736), 

Once Rishi Pir was told by bis aged mother that she desired to go and bathe at the Sunda 
Bran (Trisandhya), an intermittent spring in Br&ng parguna. but that she was unable to go 
there on account of old age. He told her that she might go to the neighbouring gkdt of the 
J hr lam with him, and he would cause her to bathe in the water of Sunda BrArf. She 
wont with him and, on reaching the yfvU, bo bade Sunda BrArf appear in the following 
Fenian couplet:— 

jLjtu <j tiUsja! ^ 

a **.j * 

What power [has] Sunda Brfiri that she will not go forth 
To receive ShAh&n-sb&h Rishi 1 

As soon as he uttered this couplet the water gurgled out from the parapet wall of the 
ghij and began to flow into the river. His mother then bathed in it, after which it ceased to 
flow again. 
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One day Nftnak SbAh came nnuiing to Hfchi Hr and told him in distress that his mother 
had suddenly died and requested that she might be revived to life. He replied that a person 
whose span of life had come to an end must die, but hb mother could be brought to life again, 
provided ho was willing to give eome years to her from his own life. K&nak ShAh replied 
that he would give fourteen years to her from bis own life. -Riahi Fir then told him to go 
bach and crack fourteen water-chestnuts near her head and eat their kernels, and she would 
revive and live for fourteen years more. Nanai Shih did as he was told. His mother 
revived, and she did not die until fourteen years had passed. 

There are current many other stories of miracles worked by Kiahi Rr from time to 
time, but I have not given them here for fear of lengthening this article too much. 

In his old age Riahi Fir lost the power of walking: he trawled about on wooden sandals, 
or else he waa carried in a palankeen by hie disciples. He died at the age of sixty years at 
Srinagar on the 0th of the dark fortnight of Baie&kh (the lunar day and month of his birth) 
V.$. 1754 (lfi&7 a.».). He was cremated at the BhaMwyAr jfAdf below the 5th bridge. One 
of hia wooden minikin was preserved aa a relic. The fellow of this had been lost in his 
lifetime (1072 a.d.) in a conflagration by which 3,100 hotirea were destroyed, and about which 
a poet composed the following couplet:— 

oiT si* > lA 5 * ti 

/t ;Li 4> fr J j'jr frj *-J fr 
Such a Ere raged by the wrath of God that night 
That ten and two thousand and ninety houses were destroyed. 

The other sandal is still preserved on a throne at hia shrine. Tbb shrine was rebuilt by 
Pandit Nand RAmTikh. It was destroyed by fire, hut waa reconstructed by MunshjTikk 
Gbaud and is still standing. 

In spite of four centuries having elapsed sine® Hiabi Pir lived, his memory still endures 
and will defy the flight of time, as mankind likes to remember the great and saintly men 
and women who have departed. They supply a spiritual bridge between Being and Becom¬ 
ing. The Hindus still have faith in his spirit as a resolver of difficulties. Whenever a man 
has a desire for something or is in some trouble, ho vows to deliver at bis shrine a cash pre¬ 
sent of 14-| punUtbu (a puntshu being equal to two bstAaganif and one bahagani equal to eight 
kauri*), and, conformably to hb vow, pays the cash as soon as hia desire is fulfilled or his 
trouble is surmounted. Tbb b called mushiil fodn. The priests of the shrine give in return 
Borne roasted rice, a loaf of bread and some ispand (wild rue), after consecrating them by the 
touch of the relic of the Ftr, The amount of the present and the things given in return 
were fixed by Kishi Pir himself in his lifetime. 

Riahi Pir had one son named Rahanand, who, out of affection, was called RabnawSb. 
After his father’s demise be gave op the world and became a recluse. RahAnund had twin 
eons, named L&la Pandit and K&shl Pandit. Lila Papdit carried on the duties of a pious 
householder, but KAahi Papdit, fired by the love of God, became an ascetic and went away 
to Jodhpur, where he died. 
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NOTES ON HOBSON-JO BSGN. 

By Fb Ow> 8. B. HODIVALA. U.A. 

(Con finned from page 88.) 

filltiiU, IkateDe.—Mr Orooko could not find anything earlier than the example 
from Cornea but the word appears to hare been in use about fifty years before that 

date, as will be Been from the following quotation: 

[& 1516-] * B From this port of Byo [Mu] the Moors of Chau! take away every year 
a peat number of pieces of fine muslin for turbans. * f They have also many fine Calicos 
and Homan turbans ; these three kinds of doth are woven in this Kingdom /'—The Book of 
Duetto Barham Y trana, by DamtSp I p 161. Mr, Dames flays that the words used in the original 
for fine * muslins ? and 'juices 1 are MilAa and beir&me. Ho accepts the derivation from 
* Beats# f and refen for wBaparison to the modem English use of 1 nun’s veiling/ See also 
his note, jMdU p. 129, 

Bis fa.—Tsvemiw speaks of aconite as 1B Yea Oabouli M (a kind of root) and his " Yea * p 
li without doubt meant for * Bish/ {Traeai*, ecL Ball, IT, 21.) Barbra also refers to it in 
a passage which it may be permissible to quote, as Mr, Dames* elucidation of it is not quit® 
satisfactory :— 

[c. 1516.] “ Tn this country [DchJi] are certain trees, the root whereof is called Braadto* 
g%a r and is so poisonous that it kills everything that eats it: and the fruit of the same tree, 
which is called Miroh dty, baa such virtue that it destroys all poison, and gives life to every 
poisoned man who eats it/—Tfa Book of Duarte Barbate, I, 233-4. 

Mr r Dames suggests that 1 Braechagua/ which U sprdt £ Bax&mguc * in the Spanish 
V&nJon, ia a corruption of bdz&ridxxng, th<> name by which the teedsof henbane are known in 
the Panj4b Mx^lra. I venture to say with some confidence that it stands for the bo^hrJituihh 
or badtchwlq, etc [Sans; vateondbhe], ot Yule’s article. We have only to insert an n between 
the h and the a in * : hagu a J t<i pn k it approximate as closely to 1 Bachchnaga * m we 

con expect from such a source. 

There can bo also no doubt that miVufexy, which is fiira&iry in the Spanish and nirabiz 
in Ramaaio, is, as Mr, Domes says, nirlnii. Of A conttwi heterophyllum, Dr, Watt says that 
it is of the non-poisonous forms, and I| tailed “elit, oi^ila. paite, etc. (Sanskrit ofi- 
*Uhnh (which might bo rendered 1 antidote but in the more eastern pccdo# of it* ama F it 
receives the name of name more correctly indicative of aconiium palmolum"^ 

Commercial Proimri* of Indie, p. 19), Elsewhere Dr, Watt sayc that mrbiM means ‘free 
from poison 1 (&i#fe) p bui that the word is often confused with atn^jAa, which signifies 1 anti¬ 
dote to poison 1 libido p. 20). Barbosa’s irtaUment that both poison and antidote are found 
in the same plant is, of course, an error; but he U right m w /«j that them Is a * non- 
poisGiioas form 1 which is believed by the common people tt> patera curative and antidotal 
properties anti that this form is known as mrdbixy (miralexy). 

Black Partridge,—In this article, Sir Henry Yule Ira nutates the supposed call of the 
bird, EhiiA! UA qurfral, as 4 God is thy strength/ ThU is hardly comet. Qudral ( ) 

means 1 divine power/ 1 creation/ -the antvem/ * nature/ according to Fallon; and that 
writer appositely quotes the following line from Baniraai t 

Teri qudmi tig* M zor UtfJrf dtafe noAfw, 4 Against thy strength, O Lord f oil strength 
is vain/ The literal meaning of the words must thereFom be 1 Ltfpd ( Thy power I f which 
may be elliptical for 1 Lord ( This [seif, the creation] is the manifestation of Thy power/ 

Bombay.“Yule’s earliest English quotation is from Fryer, 1673, Here b an earlier 
mention : 

[im.] “ Anchored fire miks off Bambuy. we Unkings our enimyc the Portugal hud 
bene there, but be W not theare with &nfe fthippa. Clctober 13. We uid the whole fleet®, 
t > ngUa%Bnd I hitch , went into Btmtbay. and eutne to an anchor in & falbum .”—-Knalith 
?<KU>n«a ift India [1024-20], ed. Forter, p. 142. See also pp. 165,107,217, 210, 220, etc. 
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Bound-fi&dgfi,—Thia b one of the words added by Mr. Crooke t and hia earUert, or rather 
only, illustration \a from Wilks (1702}* Bat tbs word occurs frequently in Oram'# Military 
Transaction*. In connection with the events of 1700, Ortno writes r 

[17130.] " The bound hedge of Pondicherry, bceideu its natural defence# of trees and 
thorns is strengthened by four redoubts, 1 '— Op* tit* e*L 1803, Boot SHI, to). II, p. t 6G5. 
And again : 

M Coionel Cooto was not embarked for Bengal, when the nows of the success against the 
bound hedge arrived at Madras.” Ibid ., p, 019. See also ibid., pp. 256 and 680- 

[1794,] A bound'hodge is thus described by Bixom in the Glossary appended to bis 
Harmli iff of the Campaign in India : 

11 Bound-hedge, A broad strong belt of planting, chiefly the 4 bamboo treo t the prickly 
pear and such other tree* ami shrubs aa farm the closest fence. Most of the farts and vil¬ 
lages arc surrounded with aucb a hedge and the large forts have a bound hedge that cnefoeea 
a circuit of several miles aa a place of refuge to the inhabitants of the adjoining country 
against the incursion# of horse/ 1 

Yule suggested that it was a corruption of * boundary-hedge, 1 but Mr. Irvine marks 
this with a query (Amy of the Indian Mughal*, p + 202) + Perhaps 4 Bound * means closely 
packed, or interwoven, so compact as to be impenetrable. 

Briujany, etc.—(Yule's easiest example from an English source lb dated 1793,) 

[16284 " Tho necessity of getting funds to pay their sugar merchants, being banjarm* 
and therefore can not Htay for their monies, haa induced! them to pledge tho gold, for 
Ka r 8,000 at one half per cent intercat. ”~£?n^iiaA Factories in India, «L Sir W. Foster 
(1624-1029), p« £70, 

BiidgerOW,“ThiB word occurs at least thrice in Baumf# history, which was completed 
in 13‘jB a.g. 

[e. 1280.] “ He [Ghivftgu f d-dln BaJbun] resolved to march against the rebel [Tumbril] 
in person and ordered a large number of boat# to Iks collected on the Ganges and the Jumna, 11 
Tdfik\-i-F^iizslkdht in Elliot and Dowson, History of India, HL 115. 

Kern the word for l>oaU m bajrn^MiH. Indka Tort, p. 85* b 1, 

Again, we read on the same page that 

. M An immense fleet of boats wjih collected," etc. 

Here also the word in the original ia (p. 86,1. 3}. 

Lastly, he writes of Sullen JalAkfd-dln £hivljf (c, 1295 A.O.) 

*/ Ijr^J j* ^ U*j 

(Text, p. 231, J. 10.) On the I7tli of Rarnasftn, the $ul;an reached Harm fo a b»jm 

(beat). See else ibid,, p. 80,1, 6. 

Buncus.—(The earliest quotation in Bob#m-Jt>b$on from an English writer is dated 
1711.) 

(1073.] “ From thenoe Lwent to observe the town [Tanore] « » a : a double row 
of cottages opened their shops of wares which consisted of pepper, turmerick * * t ; 
flunce, in,, tobacco and hubble-bubble canca, the product of this coast.” J. Fryer, E&i 
India ami Persia, ed. Ctookc, I, 135. 

Tho word ia rightly derived from the Malay bungbus, a 'wrapper,' ‘bundle,' but the 
resemblance between this and the Sanskrit bandh hatha — battdh bound,’ and hot ha, 1 sheath,’ 
a ' surrounding cover,’ 1 any investing sheath 1 (Wilson, Sotwirit-English Dictionary, j.r.) 
is so clone that it is impossible not to bo struck by it. 

[c. 1609.] "The poore sort of inhabitants, v«t. r the Gentiles, Mails bars, etc., smoke 
the ire tobacco after a very means, bub 1 judge original manner, onely, the leole rounded up, 
and light one end, and holdings the other belwccne their lips, and smoko until! it is soc [am? 
consumed as to warmo their lips, and then heave the end away; this is colled a bunko, and 
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by die Portdgalfl * CArneto." Bowrey, Countries ttmnd Qit Bay of Bengal, ed. Sir R. 0. 
Temple, p, 97. 

Baagy—There are at lewrt two other derivation* besides the one mentioned by Yale. 
Or, John Wilson thought that the name meant the ‘ Broken People ' ; others have said that 
it signifies wrapmea or livers on broken meat.’ Lastly, it he* been traced to bhang to 
‘ t**ak,' to * split,’ a* their regular trade is the making nf basket* and other articles out of 
spirt bamboos. See Bombay Oautker, Gujar&t Population, DC, 334, note. 

Bus —11503 9.) " Our Captain answered. * Basher Mem/ that is * Enough, Enough.' 
I will not know more ." — Travels of L, Varihema, trails, by Badger, pp, 29-30. 

This is perhapa the earliest example of the occurrence in a European author of an 
expression now common in Anglo-Indian mouths, 

Bylee.— Under this word the following may be quoted as early examples of the nee of 
t!m word to indicate the driver of the vehicle. 

R626.] "The * tiiurewardar ■ [jalauddr] attends only to his home, the boilwd*. or 
carter, to his cart and oxen ; th afarr&ah, or tent-pitcher, attends to bis tent on the way 
' . ■ • Pelsaert, JJsnvjiwf ron/ie, trails. Moreland and Geyl, p, 01. 

[1031.] " They [soil, the servants in India] stick so clowly to their own task that they 
think it sacrilege to touch the work of another servant even with one of their lingers 
The iduidaret [jalauddr] only care for horses: the BiBew&ni for the carriages and carta" in 
which one travel*."—De Uet, Dt Impirio Magni Mogciis, twu. J. S. Hoyland, p. 09. 

Cadlan. Yule'a earliest reference is of 1073. The following is earlier, with quaint spelling : 

[1020.] ** The same date we landed 300 men, Englisbe and Dutch [in Bombay) and 
burnt all their Hujonns bowses, and tooke the greate howse, with two basses of braeee and 
on* fskan of iron .”—English Factories in India, od. Fester (1624-!)), p. 143, 

Cajepnt — t l62 &] “ Spikenard grows wild in the mountains and is not eown. The plant* 
grow a handbreodth high and are closely intertwined; they are called turtle He, Spikenard is 
here considered to be a valuable medicine or dreg, particularly for stiffened limbs; it is rubbed 
down with oil, smeared on the limb, and allowed to dry ; it produces warmth, and expels the 
cold. The spikenard, is the flower or upper shoots of tho HrtsHe,' < _ptl BO crt JaMnotF. 
India r trnifl. Moreland n.nt\ p. 45. ■ ' 

Mr. Moreland says he baa " failed to trace tho name, which is not to be foond in the 
botanical records of Kew ” I venture to suggest that 1 KoiJte Kic ' or * Knite Ki e ■ is a 

corruption of Edyu pulih, the Malay name of Lignum album. The Gujortti name even now 
ifl blyubulL 


that the Cailian Bondi of Tavernier is a corrupt form of 
Raly&n Bandar. But this » an error. It 15 , as Mr. Irvine has pointed out Kalvftn 
BHtcotuft, “ six miles north of Ralyiu and in the same district," See Bombau gJm**, 

»» (Tbta.). pp. 46, 113;.nd SM * Jfngo,. II, 144. „h«, 

and Beondi in the country of Shiva Ji," M * 1 

Cambay.—There ia considerable difference of opinion about the derivation of the name 
of this town. The latest and perhaps moat preferable etymology ia that of Dr Butler He 
think* that' Stombh * must be taken as one of the many names of Shiva and that ‘ Stombha 
tirthn' means the 1 shrine of the pillor-shapcd Shiva.' He adds that Shiva is also called 
* Sthhnu / which means * port or pillar.-Bwitoy GuMitwr. vo1. V2 (RcwA-KAnthAl « -»i7 
CU«nm.-[1622.] -Urt night * W« tt „ I™, MMuIiprt™ b 
pet a cattamar or jengatha from Petapoly/'-E*^ Factor**, *L Foeter, 10224 D Iai 
S ee also ibid., 1624-9, p. 284 j also ihief., 103741, p, 74, ’ P ‘ 

Chit, Chllty.—[160841,] •* At Lwt, I got hU cbeet for some [port of the debt) thonrt 
with great abatements; esteeming halfe better secured than to tmdnn&r all "-WtlW 
Ftncb, in Early Travels in India, «L Foster, 130. 
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[1023,] " The reason why the hater?, etc., have not come down is the behaviour of the 
' aereivw,’ else., in custom house who will not give them a chittce without some feeling 
[feeing English Factories m India, ed. Foster. 1022-33, p, 205, See also ibid, ,1024- f02i 
p- 191, 

Chouse.—The earliest English example given by Yale is from Ben Jenson's Alchemist 
{1610). 

[1599. ] " And there T staled about my merchandise, till the first of May, 1000, , , , . ; 
upon which day 1 passed from Constantinople to Scantier one. in Asia, where in the Cbmpany 
of a chans, and some six other Turks, I tooko my voyage for Aleppo over land, 1 '—John 
Miidenhall, in Early Travels in India, ed. Foster, p, 53. 

[1609.] “ in which boate the Governor Bent a chouse of his owne which was one of his 
eheifo men,”—Journal of Join Jeunfaia, ed. Foster, p. 69. See also jfitd., p. 354. 

Choky.—Yule says that- the use of this word in the sense of 1 chair ‘ is almost peculiar 
to the Bengal Presidency—a doubtful statement. The word is employed with this signifi¬ 
cation in the Tabaqdtd’Akbari. In his description of an entertainment prepared for Akbar, 
by his foster ^brother, 'Axis Xoka, the author writes : 

[1570-j 11 Upon the last day, splendid offerings were presented to him. Arab snd 

Persian horses, with saddles of silver, huge elephants with chains of gold and silver 
chairs of gold, and silver vases . , . . and other precious things beyond conception,"—Elliot 
and "Dowson, History of India, V, 337. Here the word for * chair 1 in the original it rfautt 
.[ ). Lucknow lith. ed,, p. 290, l. 7 from foot. 

ChO why . —This is one of the many Hindi or Prikritic words adopted by the Musalman 
officials of this country at an early date. It occurs in the history of Shaiaa-i-Sirhj, which 
was completed about 1400 a.C,:—■> 

“ When the SullAn marched the second time for Thatta, many of hia men , , , . went 
off with their outfits to their homes. On being appriiod of this, the Sulrin [Ffrux Tughlaq] 
consulted his officers, who advised him to appoint sentinels, to prevent desertions.’ 1 — Elliot 
and Dowson, History af India, IH. 329, Hero the word for 1 sentinels 1 is ehauLiM, 

Bibl: Indian Text, p. 220,1. 5 ; also L 12, and p, 871.1. 1 from foot. 

Cbowry.—Yule's first English quotation is of 1809, The following use of the term 
is two centuries earlier :— 

[1632.] 11 A servant beatinge away tho fiyes with a chcwra which, is a horse taile on 
a handle ,"—The Travels of Peter Mwndy, ed. Sir R. Temple, H. 217. 

chuokcr,—Yule quotes from Barbosa under date 1516, but Varthema also refers to the 
same weapon: 

[1503-8.] " Some of them [«*f. Jogis] carry a stick with a ring ol iron at the base, 
Others cany certain iron dishes which cut all round like razors, and they throw these with 
a sling when they wish to injure any pCTton ; and therefore when these people arrive at any 
city in India, every one tries to phase them \ for should they even kill the first nobleman 

of the land, they would not suffer any punishment because they say that they are saintt."_ 

The Travels of L. di Varthema, trans. Badger, p. 112. 

Chun am “Yule quotes Fryer, but here is an earlier use by an English writer : 

[1533-91.1 " And all the time which they [the Chinese] mourn? they keep the dead in 
the house, the bowels being taken out and filled with chownam or lime, and coffined; ami 
when the time is expired they carry them out playing and piping and burue them,”—Ralph 
(fitch, in Early Travels in India, ed. Foster, p. 42. 

The word would appear to have come into use among Indian writers of Persian about 
the end of the fourteenth century, as it is used by Shams i-Sirtj, 
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In his bo count of the removal and erection of the Aioka Idf, ho tmtcs :— 

(s, 1400.} “ When the pillar was brought to tb® pftlafio fin Firuz&bftd), a building was 
commenced for its reception, near the Jtlmi 1 Maejid * - - - It was constructed of stone 
and dbiinam { ] and consisted of several stages of steps,in Elliot 

Mid Dowson, But. of India, EH, 352 ; Te*t, p. 310, lest line : see also ibid,, Tent, p. 125, 
pea ultimate line (=Elliot and Dowaon, in, 299), and Text, p, 331,1. 12, 

(To he continued-') 

REMARKS ON THE NICOBAR ISLANDERS AND THEIR COUNTRY, 

By tub latb Sib RICKARD C. TEMPLE, &r., C.B., CJ.EL F.JJ.A,, P.8.A. 

ChUf Commintimer. Andaman and Skcbor Inland*, from ISM to 1903, 

(Continued from p a d e 

12fA Arrived off W«t Bay of KstcbsJl at about 7 a.m. Landed at Oalkoto- 

kffak, and took Genius of the remaining villages of this island. Pound the natives to be 
most friendly in spite of the infrequent visits paid by the Government steamer to this locality 
Proceeded at 19 a.m, to the north-west of Camorta. anchoring off Puli FiJaa at 1 pm. Took 
Census of the five villages there and found that there were 2S Chowra and 4 Teressa settlers 
there and + Burmin kopra-makore. Numerous recent tracks of wild buffaloes were seen 
near the villages, but no animals could be discovered, in spite of a search being made 
between 4 and 6 p.m, 

im January, —Left at 3 a.m. for Chowra, Proceeded on our way at 7 am. Owing 
to swell, could not land at Batti Mnlve. 

Authored in Sawi Bay at 1-30 p.m. Landed and found that Mr. Solomon had fast 
completed the Census of the island. He reported that the only difficulties he had mot with 
were at Lapati whore the headman Edwin had proved very obstructive, misrepresenting the 
population of his village by no fewer than 412 persons, which caused much delay and trouble. 
He added that Edwin had been abetted in this by Sweet William and Chon, and that the 
two former had absconded and were in hiding. Only Chon, therefore,, was produced and he 
was sent to the steamer in order that he might undergo a course of discipline at Port Blair 
The result of the Cbnsuti is shown to be as follows 1 — 


1901 1883 

—^ -------- 


J&iAEuJj. | 

Vil. 

lags*. 

Hula. 

Men, 

Wo¬ 

men. 

Boys. 

051a 

Total, 

Foiwga- 

erw. 

vit 

k&re. 

Huts, 

Popu¬ 

lation,. 

Gar Nicobar 

13 

748 

1,126 

999 

704 

623 

3.451 

131 

18 


.7,500 

Chowra 

6 

130 

172 

178 

10 O 

72 

522 

, * 

5 

94 

BOO 

Teressa 

11 

112 

179 

165 

166 

123 

624 

12 

8 

109 

57J 

Bompoka 

2 

IS 

29 

25 

16 

8 

78 

fc ■ 

2 

15 

30 

Camorta 

30 

98 

170 

164 

85 

69 

488 

7 

26 

106 

359 

Nuncowry 

13 

48 

93 

86 

34 

21 

224 

¥ m 

14 

78 

222 

Trinfcafc 

4 

25 

43 

39 

12 

9 

102 

i 

8 

84 

3T» 

Kafch&li 

34 

64 

104 

109 

31 

37 

m 

* g. 

37 

66 

183 

Great Nicobar 

15 

25 

42 

1 35 

6 

4 

87 

+ « 

23 

45 

* CM 

1 VO 

Uttfe Nicobar and 









Lto 

Polo Milo 

15 

21 

25 

24 

T 

11 

87 

i •» 

19 

27 

74 

Kondul 

3 

8 

14 

14 

5 

5 

33 

m ■ 

3 

8 

27 


Total ‘*145 1,297 1,996 1,838 1,148 980 5,062 301 153 .. 

From these figures it appears that, on the whole, the population has remained fair! - 
stationary since the last Census of 1883, and continued in 1885-6. With regard to Cho ? 
l am inclined to believe that the decrease is due not only to the fact that many of the iwdivre 
have migrated to Camorta and other Islands of the group, but to the number of the ahUdren 
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dow on the blond having been understated to the enumerators. Much of the increase shown 
in the Central Group and Teresaa is attributable to immigration and very probably also to 
incorrect information having been furnished to the enumerators, either at this Census or the 
last ope. As to the Shorn Pen, it is still impossible to ascertain their numbers any more than 
it is at present to enumerate the Onges and the Jhrawaa at the Andamans. 

Saibu was appointed Chief of Malacca village in plaoe of Iflkol, who was lately sent to 
Port Blair for abetment of murder, and the prescribed certificate and uniform were presented 
to him. Having received from the Government Agent his diaries and returns, wo returned 
to the steamer, which left for Port Blair at 4*30 p.m. ( and arrived here at 10 a.m. on the 
14th January. 

Captain A. R. 8. Andetoon't Report. 

January.-—Car Nicobar in sight at daybreak ; at 8 wo dropped anchor in Sawi 
Bay. After breakfast the Census Officers landed about half mile south of Mob, and at 
once directed their steps to Solomon's house. Ascending some 20 steps in the low Miff at the 
back of the beach we reached a well.beaten, broad, hard, earthen read with a sign*post direct¬ 
ing ub to " Temple Villa." Magnificent cocoa-nut trees, many fully 100 feet high, stretched 
on every side, and their boles formed the play ground of vast numbers of the commonest 
Andamanese lisard fhnyoesphaiu.% auheriMatm. Many of these I and some Nicobarese boys 
captured with a running noose tied in a shred of cocoanut leaf. Even when put round their 
reeks the lizards do not fear this snare. After Solomon had been duly instructed regarding 
the Census operations, I inspected the meteorological instruments and found them and the 
houses containing them in good condition, except the thermometer shed, the northern roof of 
which was partly off—indeed, had never been putonfrom the mistaken idea that ample ventib 
tion was required. The consequence of this has been that, when the sun is north of Car Nicobar, 
he sends his rays freely into the interior of the shed, and causes the thermometrio readings 
to he considerably higher than those of the circumambient air. I instructed Solomon 
to have the shed re-thatched and the northern roof filled in, leaving a small hole only 

for ventilation. . . ... 

The situation of the meteorological station at Mus is by no means good,-a wide clearing 
in a forest of high tree*. The wind gauge must frequently register both wrong force and 
direction of wind, as the tree tops are considerably above the wind vanes. For the same reaeon 
the rain gauges must he erroneous. Unfortunately, there appears to be no other and unob¬ 
jectionable site in Mu*. i afterwards walked through the village of Mus and found that the 
most prevalent disease is, as is the case in the Laccadive Islands, itch. Both children and 
adults are affected, and some most severely. I instructed Solomon how to cure the disease, 
and gave him appropriate remedies. There is also a Little filarial among the people. The 
most striking feature of Mus is the large number and variety of fruit trees ; for, in addition 
to cocoanut and pandanus, there are shaddock, pomelo, orange, lime, papaya and guava trees. 
Fowls and pig* breed very freely, and are extremely plentiful. Imported Indian cattle and 
goats flourish, but the latter are frequently killed by the village pariah dogs. A little cotton 
jg grown and collected. 

6tA January.—This morning wc reached Chowra. landed after breakfast, and I took the 
Census of the inhabitants of Pal and Babhaf*. Here, alone, did I experience any discourtesy 
from a drunkenNicobait se man. As he was considerably interrupting the work, one of the 
notice men removed him from the mxhan under his hut and, with entire approval of the other 
inhabitants, laid him down in the shade of a tree at a sufficient distance from our operations. 
Thereaf ter the enumeration proceeded smoothly and swiftly. The inhabitants of Chowra suffer 
verv greatly from fttariasis. Of the eleven occupants of a boat that put off to us, no less 
than five were afflicted with the disease. One had dephcmtiaM* of on© leg, the other four suffer* 
era bad lymphatic swellings and enlarged glands in the groins ; two of the eleven men were 
also affected with itch. From what I saw, from one-third to one-half the people are diseased. 
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At the bottom of each ladder lending into a Nicobareec hut on this blond, is a large flat 
sponge to wipe the feet on, and, on hunting on the beach, I found very targe numbers of these 
sponges at high'water mark, and in the afternoon found a few growing on the coral reefs front¬ 
ing the island. Although most of the sponges are commercially useless, still some 1 saw were 
of value and one or two were of very fair quality and quite St for bath use. A limited trade 
in this commodity might easily be established and is t 1 consider, well worth fostering. The 
Andamanese informed me that similar sponges are to be found on parts of the Andamans, and 
if so they are worthy of careful culture, and the matter of investigation. On the lime trees, 
but extremely difficult to see owing to their green colour perfectly harmonising with the leaves 
of the trees, and its yellow throat with the fruit, I caught a couple of Caiotes jubotu*. In the 
evening 1 visited the reefs fringing the bland and got a few sponges growing on the stones. 

7fh Jonwy,—Reached Bengali in Tcressa early this morning. Mr, Man at once 
landed and took Census. A large sign-board with the name of village inscribed thereon was 
also landed and hoisted into some cocoa nut trees to serve as a direction to future mariners. 
When this work was accomplished we steamed to Kerawa, where we all landed, and at quarter 
to one, I, with a guide and Adolph, started off across the island to Atiang and Hinflra. The 
path, after leading for about three-quarters of a mile through the usual thick coast fringe of 
cocoanuts. pandiinus and creepers, emerged on open grass-covered downs across which [ walked 
quickly for over an hour, probably rather over three miles. The grans is mostly quite short, 
from G inches to 4 feet,—the usual length about one foot,—and consists of several kinds ; one 
with very fine, delicate leaves, another with coarse leaves like coarse dUb grass. On the upper parts 
of the down wore very numerous pondanus trees, at places forming veritable pandan us thickets. 
In many places the forest and the grass land meet in such a perfectly straight line that human 
agency in the production of this grass land b very strongly suggested. The meeting of the 
forest and grass land takes place on the sides of hills, where sometimes forest. sometimes grew, 
covers their summits. In most places, however, the narrow and often verv steep valleva 
descend ingf tom the gross land are clad right up to their tops with trees, although the trees on the 
top are merely rooted to rocks, and no difference can be seen between the soil bearing the trees 
and the adjacent soil producing merely grass. That the villagers do not consider the soil of 
the downs poor nr unproductive, ifl proved by their enclosing parte of it with fcures to form 
vegetable gardens, of which we passed several on our road. Finally, I won informed by a 
Xicobarese that they yearly fired the grass to keep the downs free from trees, which otherwise 
would spring up. For these reasons, I disagree with those observers who consider the grassv 
downs on Teressa at least natural and, with difficulty, explicable phenomena. In the margins 
of the forests. Nicobar imperial pigMuu (Carpophoga iiuirfam) were very numerous. On 
returning to the ship in the late afternoon some of the deep, well-weeded vallevs in the middle 
of the island resounded with loud erica of the Mcgapode, the cry closely resembling the croak, 
ing of the bull.frog. Rooks formed in coral-seas were found to constitute the larger part nf 
the hill to a height of at least 200 feet about midway between Hengala and Kerawa. 1 shot 
a Mcgapode as it Guw into a tree with a cry of alarm, and it proved excellent roasted 

SlA January.—Reached Bompoka oarly, and Mr, Man landed and performed the 
necessary Census operations- Thereafter, we left for Camorte and reached Nancowry Harbour 
in ample time to make all the necessary arrangements for the Census ou the morrow and to 
visit the mate of the old Danish Settlement. 

** Started early, with Nicobarese guide in boat with Nioohareec canoe* 

m tow, and landed at Domyau where I collected information regarding die mimiier of inhabit- 
ante in Olenchi, Monak, Os I-ok-beak, Hoe chafa. Fop-dak, and Domyau iteclf. With the 
exception of Domyau, the above names merely represented the sites of one or two huts 
Behind Domyau there was a very large accumulation of oyster shells, forming a veritable 

Lite htMQ -midden. 
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J then rowed sorae nib or mile-and-a-half Eastwards to the narrow neck of land separating 
Naiwowty from Expedition Harbour, The Nicobarese canoe wo« carried acroee the neck 
some 100 yards* and, after breakfast under the trees, I started for Hoau, about a mile distant, 
where I got information of the number of the inhabitants of the villages aunomiding 
Expedition Harbour, The Nicobar imperial pigeon was very plentiful round the Harbour* and 
of the Andaman cuokoo-dove I shot one specimen for identification and saw several others 
ot the same species. 

In the evening I rowed round the southern part of Nancowry Harbour, where the most 
noticeable marine products we mum very large digitate alty&nae&E of at least two species. 
The stocks of these animals ate frequently one to two feet in diameter, and the fin^rs at least 
one foot in length* 

1 <Hh January ,—Beached Oy&u-topnh on east side of Katohall early, landed and took 
Census of Hoinipoh, Moih-payala, Tapaiu + Hoin-henpowit Otencbi, Eoila-tap&in, and Cyan- 
tapah itself. Although we landed as early as seven, the headman was drunk, as were most of 
the other male inhabitants. After breakfast we walked some mile or more to a limestone cave 
in the forest, and at an elevation of perhaps 200 feet. The whole hillside is composed of 
weatherworn coral limestone, and the eaves ore merely unusually large cavities in this atone. 
At the entrance to the caves wo captured two pit- vipers [Trimwemru* cantoris (?>]< One was 
n severely injured in his capture that he subsequently died. The other is still alive and, 
in spite of his enormous fangs and poisonous aspect, is unable to inflict fatal bites on a 
guinea pig T Earth’worms were very plentiful beneath the stones in the cave, and several 
were preserved in spirit. The bats [Minstoptorus sthTtibersi^ which Bad noticed in this 
cave thirty yeara ago* are still there in large numbers. 

On returning to the ship, anchor was at ouoe weighed and wd steamed over to Dring 
Harbour in Chmorta, where the necessary Census work was done by Mr, Man, 

IlfA /omiury.—Reached Kondul and, while Mr. Man did the Census work and Mr. D'Oylj 
went off to board and examine a Chinese junk, I collected reptiles ashore, 

12IA January.—Reached Katchall West early, and, after taking the Census of the surround’ 
ing country, left at about 10 for Puli Pilau in Camorta. From this hamlet wt- walked 
south wards about four miles and* on reaching the open down country, were shown plentiful and 
recent tracks of buffalo, but although we waited till evening, we caught not a glimpse of the 
animals we were in search of. 

13IA Janwary,—Beached Miw in Car Nicobar about 1 pjn„ and aftm- lunch lauded, saw 
Solomon and bin Census papers, collected some crabs under fallen coooouut trees, acquired a 
living monitor (Varanm 9pX prescribed for some sick people, and left between 4 and 5 pja, for 
Fort Biair, where we arrived on January 14th soon after 10 a jn + 

Aft, (notp Sir) Hadley B'Qyty* {Uf), Jimport. 

5th January —Anchored in Sawi Bay p Car Nicobar, at 8-15 i,E There was a big 
swell setting in from south-west, although the wind was cast-north-east and tho weather 
quite fine* Mr. Solomon came off from Mus village with six Nicobarese boys in a canoe, Tt 
was noticed that all these boy* were suffering from itch* Solomon said that tho disease waa 
prevalent all over the Island. Captain Anderson advised Solomon to induce the people to 
take warm baths, apply sulphur ointment to their bodies, and wash their clothes in boiling 
water, and obtained ointment for the purpose from the ship's stores. The Census party went 
ashore at 3-30 a m. landing through the surf in a canoe. The chiefs Scarecrow , FnmkThomson, 
and Fat Boy met the party. Mr. Solomon's house was visited and his school and the meteoro¬ 
logical observatory were inspected. Fourteen boys were studying at the school, and went 
through some physical drill well. I noticed several foreign trader*, one or two Muhammadans* 
but mostly Burmana, at Slus village; and was told by Solomon that there were about 2Q0oa 
tire bland making topro, their vessels, aafonmnumber, being a way at Camorta or other Islands, 
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Handed over certificate for Saibu, new chief of Malacca h vite lafcol r who is undergoing impri- 
aonment at Part Blair. Mr. Man gate directions to Mr. Solomon for taking the Census 
The chiefs Gffandi, Sampson and McPherson met os at Mm 

$th January .—Left Sawi Bay at 13 o’clock last night, and anchored ail Sanenya village 
in Ghowra Island at 7-45 am* Three or four canoes came oil to us. The people seemed 
friendly enough and informed os that their headman Tamkoi was away on ht* annual visit 
to Nanoowry. The Census party went ashore at 10 am., landing in canoes through the surf, 
which waa not much* Having guides detailed, I proceeded to do my share of the work at 
Kotasuk and Olteak villages. Met Mr, Man and Captain Anderson at 1 p.m, at Sanenya 
and returned to the ship. At 4-3ft p*m. I went ashore again to check the enumeration of 

the morning, _ _ - , A 

7 ih January *—Left Chowra at 5 a.m. and arrived off Bengal* village on Tercssa islana 

at 7 a.m. The headman, Gibson, with his wife and child came on board. He was under the 
influence of liquor. Mr. Man landed and took the Census of three villages near Bengala* 
The ship then went on to EtiCtwa further south 0 n the same coast and landed Captain Ander¬ 
son and myself. Procuring a guide I walked serosa the Island* about three miles to the 
village of Lakai on the West Coast, over high open lands covered with grass with Pan dan lie 
trees only* scattered about. Found the headman Wencchiaaway, said to be looking after a 
plantation of yams- Obtained information for the Census and returned to the ship, getting 
on board at 4-30 p.m. Remained at this anchorage off Kcr&wa for the night, 

m JanuaryLeft Ker&wa anchorage at 5 a m., and an-ived off Poahat village on 
Bompokn Island at 6 a.m., accompanied Mr. Man ashore to take Census ol that village an 
of Yatkiraoa, the only two villages of this island. At 7-45 a.m. the ship left Bompoka for 
Nancowry Harbour, arriving there at 11-30 a.m. The Government Agent, FUtl L*l* and 
headman Tauamara and others came off and reported all well. The Census Party went 
ashore in the afternoon and arranged for guides to visit the different parts of Camorta* 
Nancowry and Trinkat Islands the following day* Two hagaias from Bombay were lying in 


this harbour. 

9/A January.—I left the ship with three of the officers at 6-30 in a steam launch, 
towing a Nicobarese canoe* with guides. We first visited Hon tom village on the east coast 
of Camorta. The tide being low I bad to walk over a coral reef fur about 300 yards partly 
under water. Took the Gens sis of this village and of four others to the north on the same 
coast. Three others, which were in existence at the Census of 18&3, were found to be aban¬ 
doned. Then proceeded in the steam bunch from Hcntoin across to Trinkat Island r making 
for OkcheAka, the principal village there. A Chinese junk was lying a mile off the shore 
opposite this village. The crew told us that the water was too shoal for us to proceed further* 
Them was a fringing coral reef extending to a mile from the shorn. The steam-launch was 
anchored and the party taken ashore in sampans by the crew of the junk. Even so there 
was difficulty os the boats were scraping over coral most of the way. I took the Census of 
Okche&ka and of the three other inhabited villager of this Island. Found that seven village 
had been abandoned since the last Census* Wo got some imperial pigeon and teal shooting 
at a jMI cloee to the landing place. The tide being high on our return to the launch, the 
passage over a mile of enrol reefs was effected without difficulty in the Chinese sampan** 
We reached the ship m Naneowry Harbour at 4 p m. Remained here for the night. 

IQfh January .—Left Nancowry Harbour at 0 a m. for the oast coast of Kntob&IJ, where 
Mr* Man was landed at Kirehenpoau at 7 a.m*, and Captain Anderson and myself at Oyau- 
tapah at 8 a.m. Muting Foen, the headman of all the villages on tho cast coast, was found 
to be very much the worse for liquor, and several men were lying in his hut intoxicated. We 
took the Census of the seven villages allotted to na and then returned to the ship and were 
taken to an anchorage off Hoinipob village, whore Mr. Man was picked up* At II am,. 
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Captain Anderson, Captain Wilson and other officers of the ship, and myself landed and 
walked to some remarkable eaves, 11 miles inland and at a considerable height. The place 
ia well worth a visit. The eaves are of coral limestone formation, with stalactites, Illumi¬ 
nated by a ship's blue light, a most beautiful effect was obtained. Near Homipob village 
was an enormous clump of the giant bamboo, the finest I have ever seen. The ship loft 
Hoinipoh at 3-30 p.in, for Dring Harbour, where she arrived at 3-30 p.m. 1 went ashore w r ith 
Mr Man and Captain Wilson to take the census of the villages in the north west of Camorta 
Island, Could not get oil the information required about five villages at the extreme north, 
bo it was decided to pay a visit there on the return journey from the aouthem group of islands. 
Captain Wilaou and myself went for & long walk in the adjoining country to the north in 
aeaiuh of wild buffalo. There were fresh tracks all over the place, but no annuals were seen. 
The ship remained at this anchorage, Dring Harbour, for the night- 

IlfA January.—Left Dring Harbour at 5 a.m for Kendal, where we arrived at 12-30. 
Mr. litan landed to procure all information as to Great and Little Nicobar as well as this 
Island. I went off in the steam launch with Lieutenant Gray to visit a Chinese junk, lying 
off a village on Little Nicobar, five miles off. The Chinaman was found to be the Ching Taung 
Fat ■ Master, Fu Chow Finn. A vessel of 3S tons with a crew of 12 men. They had a license 
signed bv Rati Lai, Agent at Camorta. A search was made of the junk with the help of 
two of the crew of the launch, but nothing contraband was found; wo got back to the Etpte* 

st&m at 5-30 p■*&. 

(To be continued*) 

\ NOTE ON CERTAIN SIGNS INSCRIBED ON POTTERY FOUND IN ANCIENT 

FUNERAL URNS IN SOUTH INDIA. 

By Frttfisracrev.CowwaSDJHrr NUMA LAFFITTE or t*e Sxnvicx de Sant£ CoroWiAL. 

DtmiNO the years 1928-29 1 explored round Pondicherry {French India}, south of Madras, 
numerous beds of funeral urns, stretching from east to west for a distance of about twenty 
thousand yards The results of this exploration will be published in a volume under pre¬ 
paration, and the finds will, I hope, be exhibited at the Colonial Exhibition being held in 

Faria during the current year. ■ , .. 

What I call funeral urn* are large receptacles made of ordinary half-baked earth, mea¬ 
suring about one yard in height and about two yards in efteumferenre. Buried in the soil, 
thaw urns, when in good preservation, are covered by others, of equal dimensions, in reverse 
position £see Plato I. urn II). 

The presence of human bones and Bkulb in these urns is general. The bones at the 
bottom are accompanied by numerous red and black terracotta vessels. On the accempany- 
. pj tw0 gfcqllfl may bo seen. The sizes and forms of these vessels are of great 

variety, and they are always of elegant shape. Stone ax® and implements, and numerous 
kinds of iron arms and instruments are often found among the bones and vessels. Some¬ 
times also there occur copper rings and beads of cornelian. 

Among the ves^ls found during the egurw of my excavations some had signs engraved 
upon thorn, which were always conspicuous. These signs are engraved m the thickness of the 
coating only, but this do(» not prevent thorn from being quite distinct and visible in most 
cas® on the photographs. I collected 17 of these signs. These are shown in Plato IH, re- 
ducod to half the actual ai*e. Plate IV reproduces a photograph of two ol the vessels (scale 
one-fifth of actual size). 

What is the signification of these signs I For a long time I thought they might be pot- 
tom’ marks, nr might refer to the deceased himself. But a few weeks ago Dr. Jouveau- 
IXibreuil, who had seen my collection in Pondicherry, wrote to me from Calicut, that is to 
aay. from tho opposite coast of the peninsula, that be had there seen, in au ancient burial 
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ground, vessels, one of which bore signs bearing an exact likenesB to the 14th on my plate 
(see Plate IV). The problem is therefore changed. It is not possible to suppose that a sign 
found on a funeral vessel near Pondicherry' and the same sign found on a funeral vessel near 
Calicut can represent n maker's mark, or the name of the deceased. It might perhaps be 
an auspicious sign, intended for the protection of the deceased, or a religious sign. To go 
into the question more deeply, it would be necessary to examine the largest possible number 
of these signs, with photographs of the vessels bearing them and of the funeral urns or chain - 

bera in which they were found. _ _ 

Kote 1.—The third sign from the ond (t.e., No. 16) in the third row on Plate m was in¬ 
scribed upon a vase found in a sarcophagus. This vase, instead of having two colours, 
red and black, is simply of a pale chestnut colour. Though this sarcophagus was found 
close to urns, there is no a priori reason for holding that it pertained to the same race as 
the urns. 

Note 2.—The object of publishing this ahort paper is to induce other research workers 
to photograph as many as possible, not only of such signs but also of vases and funeral 
urns, so as to afford a basis for comparison and further discussion of these interesting 
signs or 1 marks* and their meaning. The urns should be photographed f 1) in ritu, 
lief ore being opened, (2) in course of being opened, and then (.3) the contents should bo 

photographed. __ 

Editorial Note,— The attention of our readers is invited to the article entitled 
*■ Megalithio Remains of the Deccan—a New Feature of them " by Mr. G. Yasdani, 
published at pp. 56-19 of the Journal of the Hyderabad ArchfEalogieal Society for 1917, and 
particularly to the Diagram of * Marks ' facing p, 57. Several of the marks listed by Mr. 
Yazdniu and depicted on his diagram wiU be found represented on Monsieur Laflitie's 
Plato III. Attention is also directed to the article by Mr. H. C. Ray on '* The Indian 
Alphabet "at pp. 233-35 of vol, LHI (1924) of this Journal. Readers may also be in¬ 
terested, in this connexion to refer to the recent discoveries at Ros Sliamra in Syria. 
(See Antiquity. December 1930, p. 464, and references quoted in footnote.) 


book-notices. 


j,htb!(al or Foascib Bcchasam. kept during the 
Survey of BhAflolpur In 1810-11 t edited by 
C. E. A. W, Oldham, O&L Bihar sad Orunui 
IteWBfch Society* Painiin LKt9- Pp. xixri, 571 r 
Buchanan Hamilton was on# of those ratal who 
worked incessantly and wrote votumiuniily through 
many years without any practical reward in his 
la fot imo, though alt hi* work tM of the highest cku» 
and his accomplishments unusually wide and varied* 
Be wmfl appointed in the early part oi the niuoteecdh 
century on the statistical surrey of the old Bengal 
Presidency and wrote long BfporU and Journal io 
■Kcotupauy them, with many map and drawing 
which were all teot home in h in cut me to the Court 
ot Diroetofi- The Jeruriin/j were official diaries, 
recording the routes and rnca travelled, contain - 
ins; also r&foiffflcee as. to 0f tnterefltj, and they 

are of exceeding value to the anthropologist. 

Budmuan uru, Isowwor, unfortunate in two 
gnjitEors. Nothing wAS printed from the Journal* and 
Reports during tuff life, and he added Hamilton to 
hie EumArne, so that eventually subsequent authors 
did not always grasp that “ Hamilton was identical 
with Then in im K, M Martin 


Obtained permiramn totiM HuilumfinA MS. material 
for hie JEaafmi fntfui (3 voln, h but though he thus 
compiled a celebrated booh, it wa» badly put together 
and much of Buchanans work was In^t In the com¬ 
pilation* It is now due tn the teeming and industry 
of Mr- Oldham and the late Mr. V, H_ Jackson 
that Martin's detfidcucies are being gradually fUlod 
up. But they haAO accorapLislted more than that* 
because, being competent irholan?, Buchanans 
Journal* ere being reproduced in well edited forins. 

The JeurW under review is that of Buchanan F a 
survey of the old District of Dhsgafpur, and the 
Bihar and Ofiw* Research Sodety ie to be congra¬ 
tulated on publishing it, for it runs* with Introduc¬ 
tion, Notts and Appendices to 2 , Q7 pfigim ef do- K 
printed tort. The reader must cvjvvt to Imd 
changes ip the district hourularic* since i hirhniuin"* 
d*> p f no that tho area under his survey eu? the 
" Bhagaipur District " contains about hatf of Dial 
district ia at present known and part of fctonghyr 
and the ftafttal PargaEiaa. In addition Buchanan 
enquired beyond the Indian frontier of illiagnlpur 
in Nepal and produced An drcouTiJ of iht Kingdom 
of Nfpal and &/ (At UrnUm?* annex'd to this dominion 
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the )u>int t>J Gvrkha. A* Mr. Oldham **y*> 
"Thi. book, like alt Buchanan'a work, is a mine Df 
useful information, which hw beefl largely drawn 
upon by subeaqufliit writers - 1 

In peniBang the pages under re vie™ 1 the reader has 
therefore before him a wort of the first value—the 
original nbo*rv*JtLcn* on e port of India, important 
historically among other thing*, for it is Angndaia, 
the land ot the Angus of the AlAeregivda, the B&md. 
jrooii and tfte MahMhAnta, to nay nothin* of the 
unciont Buddhist and Jean teito, the old Hindu 
Hoogrtplhere and the records of the File and Stun 
dytuwtire. Its capital wM the ancient Champa or 
USIint, with Modern fMonghyr) as its second city, 
and it played in important port at tha time of the 
Muhammadan conquest and in the days of subse¬ 
quent Islamic occupation, notably in those ot 51»r 
SMhSur. 

Such a history 1 b not only interetting iu a high 
degree in iteelf, but it has had a romaricahlo effect 
on the population, and here Mr. Oldham ought to 
bo quoted in a postage (p. riv) worth remembering : 
i* ir has: hitherto perhaps hcefl insufficiently reolinid 
to wliat extent the martial K»atriyae of north, 
western and western HindilstJLn moved eastwards 
under the pressure ol continued shock. [from 
Muhammadan invader*! to swlt thoir fort unco in 
mnr land*. Many of tho oldest Rajput famill™ in 
Bihar owe their local establishment to such migra¬ 
tion- Score* of eao= might bo rated. * * * * 

Soldi ere of fort vino many of them, they brought in 
their train other*. . • . Attaining control of 

largo areas, those influences hecatna widely dissemi¬ 
nated and aocn commenced to act as a solvent upon 
the religion* sad social custom* of the primitive 
aboriginal inbabitWit*, conducting to the gradual 
disintegration of tho old tribal organiunion*. Wo 
lind tb«o income™ llret establishing themwlvre at 
convement and pleasant iit« in the immediate 
vicinity of tho bill*, extending their sphere of 
authority as opportunity offered. Within three 
spheres the aboriginal folk either accepted their 
Buperiurity and control or else retire:! deeper into 
tho hills. Those that remained would tend in the 
course of time to imitate, and eventually adopt, 
many of tloe preetiore of their overlords, the more 
conservative abstaining from contact nnd secluding 
themselves In tho more inaccessible portions of tho 
hilts. Later on, when more nettled government 
supervened under British auspices, infiltration from 
the Hinduiwd population ot tho plains around 
would iacreaae in volume and pace. Then wo 
arrive at the stage of which Ruckamm was a witness, 
«,„d of which he ha* given so many valuable records" 

And tho country which these mired Aryan* 
occupied was tho home of aboriginal tribes, “re- 
ptHrntiiLiimi {(>, iv) of two important peoples, who, 
if not distinct in race, ere distinct at le&al in spwh, 
namely, the Mundft and DreviJian families. The 
Muodi family of languages ia represented ebiuBy by 
^Datdiix tli 5 ,Language ot tho Sontuhi, t^Iio flro bow 


s|jrwiE over b greater part of tho district that h&a 
b«a called ftftflr them, The Druvidiftn i* repr^MPt. 
ed by Malta or Mftler, tho tongue spoJwn by the 
Mjder Or Sftmift Milffi in tho north-tfUtarfl part of 
tho aamfl dirt net 11 s the very name U DravidiftflU 
hi limen, ma/oi, Tamil, ft hill. To thestf tribes most 
bo added tha Tahiti L* or hilbpnapte, aborigine* oc¬ 
cupying tho region known iu Btichacuin'* time aw tha 
Jungloterfy District K in tho rufo of whidli Augustui 
Cleveland m&dfl wluit wOS OBCft ft great nemo* Largely, 
bow ever, on tho work of Cftpt, Bobert Brooke, 1772- 
1774, ftfid Oapt r JamcH Browne, 1774-1788* whe m 
bftines 5if. Qklhfipa mont crt^Bbty brings forward. 
Through tbe OiEtrkt thus inhabitod Buchanan 
HyrtanlAttcftUy travelled and ffurvoyod. practically 
without mapn lo gjiida him through a large part of 
it* though the maps of tho very capable Jamoe 
itonneU {1773-177G) wtrO available for certain por. 
tiona. Tho fl«a edvOrtd waa of " enormous extent 
whan it ia bi reroembertd that a very largo portion 
Of it cotuitfted of hilts and jungle without any road 
comm uinoOlk Oruf, aad imviiitod hitherto by any 
European {p. ii *).' 1 Truly the modem cnqni rer b*a 
rwwon to he grateful to Buchanan for hi a work, 
D W HptiouA of oil sorts ol places abound in hi n 
uot^—RfijtnfthW, Monghyrp Kharakpur, Teliyi- 
garht mada iomiliar by Shor 3h^h Sur p the hot 
Fpriup and tbu like, not forgevting tho “ invalid 
ttaniiV 1 41 ftatiomi. 4 ' that tft, noinpftsod ot rotirod and 
invalided sepoys,, tfOttled in the Jnngleterry HLISh to 
“«uh3iah n kbd of militia ■" to keop the wild IilIJ- 
men in order. This wae an idea of tho Copt. Jaroea 
Browne nbovO-nientioned, propounded in 1778 : and 
St lasted till 1321* there h«ng traces of th«e fAcmor 
in tho latest Purvey and ^VllfrmrFie 

L foar t hAT.^ not left mptflf ipaco to remark on 
the Journal and tho Innumarablo points of 

Interest therein, io conftcienliouidy armtilat^l by 
Mr. Oldham i but enough lias been said to show the 
roader that m tho Journal of TJuchanftn’a Survey cf 
iisvagalpur ho will find much to reward his cUrioiity 
and to loach him, however well he m*y bo Equipped 
in matters ODnceming India- 

R. C. Temple. 


Handbook to rmi SctrurtmES the Pebeawoi 
Musectm, by H. mmx**v** H x o| in.; pp- 
vii+ll U with 10 platen GoTtrWtMri of India 


r^.Oalcuttn* 10^. 

h« is a rtvised ftnd much enlarged odit^n ot 
Handbook published by the into Dr, BmiEHEd 
.i-.jvit in \m . which has boon out of prmt for 
yearn m** that M&Mk little guide 
‘ Uflur.1 ihe number of sculpture homed m 
t0 usOL.m Su* been doubled, owing to the 
iitioiu from iho finds made during Bubsequwt 
avations by Dr- Spooner himielf and by Sir 
Stain and Mr Halves at Sfthrtbahlol t 
ihii^dherl. Tslfat-i-BiU and JamWgnrhS. 
aecewboB, whitth have b«o arran^d m 
halLe and g&Rerie* tmd tn ^ wSditsonaJ 
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Dtettp have involved many ortm pogea of dose rip* 
live matter* Moreover, the acquiHitbn of miny 
Mtdpturca illustrating legendary ieenea not dealt 
with LQ the original guide he* nacCBsitated 
the expansion of the chapter (chap, II) devoted 
te the exposition of the legends that hn4 grown 
up around the lifo of the Buddha, §omo fourteen 
mdrt stories being included. The Opportunity 
Hag *LaO been taken to prefix A chapter on the 
History And Art of Gandhiirft. which, though fcfW, 
id not tho iMMi attractive part of the hnndt^ok< 
snd to add a short chronology, a bibliography of 
works referring to Gandh&ra and a list of the os- 
captions carried out in that Area since 1602-01 
Otherwise thogenfra! arriingemcftt, *a admirable 
in itn conception, of Dr, Kpooneris work ha* been 
preserved; and it La duo to tho nismoiy of that 
brilliant scholar to add that hut very few omemd- 
nmntfl have bean found n«c§*afy in the explanatory 
matter us a res tilt of more recent research in 
Buddhist art. To what extent the interpretation 
of the motifs in those Buddhist sculptures is duo 
to the profound research nnd fine imiight of M. 
Fouchar will be titrviott* to all who am acquainted 
with the work of that smsht acholer. 

One of the moat striking fact* emerging from 
iho ftrehwotogieal and historical record* of tmeient 
GandhAra and TTdyAna is h aw the legends of the 
Buddha had, is far back at the days of the early 
Chinese pilgrUTfcs. i.f. r in the fifth to seventh 
cent uriM of our eta, became eusw i at ctl with parti¬ 
cular localitiE» in thb distant mounlainotift region, 
extending to the KohislAti on the fringe of tho 
Hindu Kush* though Ll ia most unlikely that tho 
Buddha himself ever wandered ro far afield from 
I ha I on its of MagnHhn 1 Videha and Kesnla. Ws# 
this duo to the influence of tha great cm para 
Kanishka, who, after hid conversion to Buddhism, 
became inch a xealous champion of the faith T 
As suggestive perhaps of such 4 genesis* we have 
an earlier parallel in tho coca of the still greater 
A^okftp owing to whose unique prestige BO many 
sites In other parts of India hove been permanently 
amociatod with incident* in the life of the greet 
leather, 

C. E. A. W. Q. 


Studies or Tamil LfT£BAmE£ Ayn Hmv, by 
V. R. lUmaehandrft Dskahitar, W-A. Fp. aci! + 
324p Luw & Co. 1030. 

These ,J Studiu 11 reproduce in bock form a oum- 
her of “stray writings 11 contributed by tha author 
to vftrioafi journal^ learned nad popular, in recant 
years- In three of tho seven chapters he diBcIWSffl 
the “Augustan Age” of Tamil Literature, the 
Songivm pee*# and their works ; another chapter ls 
devoted to tho mystic pee!#, Sami and Vaudmave* 
af later ; the remaining three to admin Istra- 

tiva imttitutiuap, the art of war and social life in the 
Soag&m age, 


Mr. Ramachendra Dikshitar, who is a Lecturer in 
Indian History in the University of Madras, handle* 
the literary and traditional evidence with discrimi¬ 
nation. and good meet* On the vexed question of 
Simipn dates his c on cl up ions, though quite reason¬ 
able, are oat likely to be accepted yet a# final- His 
serin#of parallels fpp.l40~l7d) between TimvftHuvm * 
Kurat and Sanskrit literature la a useful hit af spado 
work. HI* referencea (pp. L7&—ISO) to the " pre« 
historical period " might well have been omitted, 
for neither ha nor thoee who™ vipwi ha quotes are 
arehirelogESts, His account of early Tamil society, 
of town aud village life, marriage and other -customs, 
dancing, music and other recreation# is important i 
and it gs to be hoped that he will take an early op¬ 
portunity to develop this line of research in greater 
detail. 

The author's remarks on p. 45 regarding the 
want of properly edited test# of the Sangann classics 
deserve the Attention of the University authorities. 
Tamil studies bn made excellent progress during 
the past generation* a* this book prove#, and Tamil 
ncholarfl have proved their competence. Tho time 
La ripe fur tho systematic editing of these national 
heirloom* to be taken in hund, 

F. J. S, 


PAI-A SanDHA Mahakmavo (Prakrit* Saibha 

Moh&mavAl. 

Wo took occasion to review the first parts of 
tbs# work in the Indton We welcome 

the fourth port And with it the completion of thi# 
important work by our friend. Pandit Hirigovmdn# 
X. Sheth of the CalqUtt# Univemity, It ia an 
undertaking; of magnitude, and the work cover* 
very nearly 1300 pages. It ha* been well received 
by scholar* and philologists, and is likely to be tho 
mean# of advancing the study of FfcAkrit,. and 
incidentally of Join PrAkfit literature, Tha last 
volume in provided with a critical Introduction, 
written in Hindi, of Prakrit literature and dis¬ 
courses on the history of tho development of 
Ban# kritie laoguagfe, their d-asai fixation and 
prevenance. There i* much that \* of value in 
the introduction : and Iho dictionary itself is bound 
to prove vwy valuable to itudents of the Sanskritic 
language anfLphllol Ogy» apart from JftitMl Ac hoi a r*. 
We congrettilate tho author upon the completion 
of such a useful undertaking by hia own unaided 
effort#. It is to be hoped that tho work will 
receivo the Rncorinvptacnt that it de&ervcii at 
the hand# of !ho public,, out to pay the author for 
the labour, which is impossible, but to encourage 
Useful work of this kind by otbcm, by diminishing 
tha amount and the extent of tho sacrifice that 
scholars *0 minded ere celled upon to make, 

6, EL, Aiyahoa*, 
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SOME INDIAN TERRACOTTA FIGURINES- 

Ev K. pH B, CDDRINGTONV 

OsE of the greatest problems in Indian archreology in the fact that the available evidence 
from the classical sitea of the north, m excavated and reported by officers of the Archeological 
Survey, does not allow of an early dating for Indian culture. In the attempt to go beyond 
the archaeological evidence p literature has been allowed too much weight: indeed, what may 
ire called 44 literary antiqimrijiDiani ” haa dominated pare archaeology, Furthermore, the 
loose dynastic chronology commonly adopted in India has too often been allowed to eattend 
the confusion consequent on this critical laxity. For instance, the Archffiological Depart¬ 
ment at various sites, such as Tamila and BhitL has not only made use of the term Maury an T 
but has labelled certain groups of objects* considered to be stmtigrephicaHy allied p Prc-Maur- 
yan and Primitive. * 1 Now* the term Mauryaw provides a sufficiently accurate chronology 
oa far as it goes, but it can only be applied, arch ^logically speaking, to an extremely limited 
number of objects : that Is to say, to certain rocks, pillar* and caves, which are inscribed, 
and to a few atone sculptures and fragments that are akin to the capitals of the inscribed 
pillars in design and technique. Mauryan sculpture is usually discussed as a problem of 
foreign influence. Hellenic or Persian. It is at any rate distinct from the early Indian tradi¬ 
tion of sculpture as exemplified by the railing-pillars ol Bborhwt, Bodh^GayA and Sanchi, 
and ae developed in Kuth&n Mathurft, and at Axnar&vati There are. however, certain inter¬ 
mediate sculptures such as the P&rkham Taksha which preserve the Mauryan technique 
(i.e,. its finely polished surface), but* otherwise, in thcniBelves, must be considered as fore¬ 
runners of the sculpture of Bharhut. With regard to sculpture* it La clear that the term 
Mauryan can only be applied justly to work that U comparable in design and technique with 
tho Asokan capitals. A proper knowledge of Indian pottery would doubtless enable us to 
apeak of a 11 Mauryan culture” in the proper archeological sense, hot at present we do not 
possess sufficient knowledge to do so. 

In the face of this want of knowledge, the usual antiquarian inclination to accept an 
earlier rather than a later date, makes itself evident. 

The problem of dating Indian (terracottas is. therefore, admittedly ono of the greatest 
difficulty. All that can bo done la to compare them to the very few other terracottas which 
have been stratigrapblcally placed in a more or less definite period, or, where this is not 
poaiible, to compare them with tho sculptures. Difference of material makes the latter 
procedure hazardous, but in moat cases it is the only possible method of inveatigation. Be¬ 
cause a terracotta is unlike anything else recorded,, it must not be taken for granted, in the 
present state of our knowledge, that it 4 Pre^l&uryan ** or ‘ 4 Primitive. M Exceedingly 
primitive clay-homes are offered to-day at certain Indian shrines, and rough clay toys havn 
been popular at all times. 

Four main groups of material for the direct comparison of terracotta figurines must be 
kept in view :— 

L Two figurines were found on the level of the brick floor, which lies two feet above 
the plinth of the southern of tho two B&mpurvi pillars, 3 The firet Is said to bo a rabbit, 
but is more like an exaggeratedly plump cow. Tho body Is hollow, the head, legs and tail 
being applied. The figure la throe inches high and \& said to be ol “the raciest kind/ 1 
although tho fabric is not described. The second is a bridled borae, four inches high* the applied 
bridle and eyes being ornamented with impressed dots. 

If-A. In the British and Madras Museums there ore groups of figurines from Nitgiri 
graves, mostly from pot-cove ra, some of which have been illustrated by Bruce Foote and in 

' Recapitulated wfihrtganJ id turn&cotta flgsxriiUM by Sftfraaay. Rev- dr* ArU Amt.* No. U. Y 
p. titi. ok* my efstioista of this tarmlndogy at BhitS iu Mum* No, 1Q1. 

I Arch, $w, R<p., iWMHw figs* I and 2, 
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Platea XXX VI, XXXVII, and XXXVTU of Brack's Primitive Tribca of the Ntiffins.* * 
These are roughly modelled figures of men, women and aninmK dogs, home, samkar, etc. 
The decoration of the pots, which are of complicated ringed forme, is accomplished by free 
1l5e of Htick-work, impressed aa well as etched. The figures arc modelled with the hands, 
enly the details of the features, clothing and jewellery being sticked-in: necklaces, waist- 
belts and cloths are thus rendered by means of chevron- or cross-hatching, and the bocks 
and homo of buffaloes are decorated in the same way- The spotted coats of dogs and the 
eyes of moat of the figures, though not all, are rendered by means of impressed circles, a reed 
or tube of come kind having been used. One of the male figures wears the classic Indian 
double garland, the cAannatn'ro, 

B. A group of terracotta figurines was excavated near the surface at the Bhij- Mound, 
Taxila, among them a toy home, ^ inches long.* The eyes of this beast are incised with the 
same reed-like instrument, and are also probably applied to the head, but the illustration is 
not detailed enough to make this plain, and no technical description is given. The date 

ascribed to these finds b " late Maury an." , 

C A few fragmentary terracottas were excavated in the monastery-mound at feMh- 
ji-lri-Dhefi, a Grseco-Buddhist site with Gupta surface-finds.* Among these, four are note 
worthy. Fig. a. 8. Plate XV, which is apparently the " grotesque terracotta figurine No. 16 " 
of the list of finds, is a crudely moulded figure, which may well have been the handle ot a 
pot-cover Tim arms, which jut out from the shoulders, with no attempt at modelling, are 
broken off. The figure wears a conical cap. The nose is literally pinched out of the clay. 
The ores consist of applied circles, cut with a reed-like instrument, the pupils being marked 
bv small impressed dots. Bound the neck is applied a close-fitting collar, ornamented with 
* single row of impressed dots. Fig- b. 6 of the same plate (No. 45 of the list of finds !), 
the figure of a horee, has eyes produced on the same way, and also Fig. b. 1 (No. ID i). In 
the centre of the top row of objects illustrated on Plate XVI a, there is a terracotta elephant 
which does not seem to be included in the list of finds. Its eyes and a band, or crupper, 
which passes horizontally round the Iwdy, ore rendered in the same way.* 

Ill At BasArh numerous terracottas were excavated, which are attributed in the 
Arehiroiogica] Survey Report 1 to the " Kushan. Sunga and even the Jfoanya age," though 
it is confessed that the evidence for the attribution of certain strata at this site to the Maury an 
period la not plentiful. A few of the many seals found are described as Mauryon on pal wo* 
graphical grounds, but apart from the difficulty of comparing the script of clay scab with 
inscriptions in stone, the term 1 Mauryon " has always been very loosely applied in Indian 
epigraphy. One fragment of polished stone of Maury an type was, however, unearthed. In 
squares V. 1® and V. 21 a number of figurines wore found, which Sir John Marshall described 
as Sunga or possibly Mauryon, with Persian affinities. The alleged Persian affinities ore 
based on certain winged figures, which, however, are purely Indian in type and detail. These 
attenuated figures, some of them on lotus-bases, are most closely related to the sculpture at 
Sauchi.s The treatment of jewellery, drapery, and. in fact, the whole pose is typical of the 
later work of the Early Period. They are very different from the robust work at Bharbut, 
and have nothing in common with the colossal Yaktha sculptures which are generally, and 


1 Brit. Muh. Crooks anti Elliot Collections. My attention «H drawn to tbooo Pguriwa by Mr. Bala, 
kriihnaa Xayar. who tu catalogued them. Sms Foe to. Cat. Madnit .Vwfum. Noa. 439 and M2, 

• Arch. Sur. fop.. 19)2-13, p, 42, PI. XXX TX e, fl. 

I ArtA. Stir. fop. t 1010-11. p- 30, Pis XT and XVI. 

* There in a **rmil group of terracotta figurine* in the Loavro from da Uronil du Buieson'* wniiimi 
at Miibrihe, Homs, Syria, LstoUed rireo third century u., which correspond very d«dy with there 
Indian figuriaw. 

» An*. Sur, Rtp., 1913-11. 

* 6oo my Aneirol JimJhi. p, 33 (rolpu 3)- 
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reasonably t regained ab being the forerunnere of the sculpture of the Early Period, inter¬ 
vening between it and the work ol the Mauryan period, which, tm has been pointed out r is 
known to us only by meauu of the pillar capitals. 1 The little female head which is catalogued 
a& ; JJ Head and shoulders of a human figure standing under a flmrerintf free. Found B. 4Z 
c. 2, W fi f deep ; No. SIS/* * is of the greatest importance. ^ Its actual context is not given 
in the report, but the depth at which it was found, Is extreme for the site, Salmony 11 point* 
out that the alleged tree Lb really part of & complicated dowered hcad-drtMs ; the moulded 
face and body, with ite complex textile pattern oorrespondH closely with Fig. B, and it will 
be noted that the c * flowers ” of the head-dress are formed by Impressed cinriee. No details 
of fabric arc available. No. 409 of the catalogue is a figure of the eame type, also moulded, 
but from a very much more complicated mould, the design being very natur&Lktif&Lly mani¬ 
pulated. The impression seems to have been taken and left untouched, all the detail* being 
in the mould. It was found at a depth of fifteen feet (B* 40 a)* 

A second group of figurines from this site are obviously of importance, though, 
unfortunately J they have been loft nmllunrated. In 2,-11, at* depth of five feet P Nos. 71? and 
747. were found, and are described as figurines of coarse workmanship, the eyes being re¬ 
presented by circles. These occurred at the same level as a seal which is ascribed palso- 
grapMcaVIv to the fourth century, though with what definite standard of comparison it is not 
stated. The terracottas found above thitf stratum arc clearly fifth-Gtsth century. At the 
iiiffii* depth In X- 15 were found Nos. 693 and 742, which are said to be of the game type, 
m abo are said to be Noe. fi41 and 642 from W< 17, depth 3' fl F . In the latter area, a ++ Maul* 
yan 55 real, ascribed more definitely to third -first century b.o., was also found at a depth of 
Q* 3 r . but, it is said* out of context. The alleged Sks^ (second century b,o,) terracotta* of fine 
fabric, here ascribed to the late first century h.c,. were found in V. If) and V. 21 at a depth 
of four to six feet. 

IV, Gupta fifth and sixth century tenwootta* are well represented. They have been 
found at BasArh in context with fifth century seals. (A.S.R + * 1903-04 P Plate XXXIX), at Bce- 
nagar (A.5.R, 1913-14, Plates LVIH and LIX), and in large quantities ** BhJt* (AS,R„ 
1011-12, Plate* XXV to XXVII). The actual fabric is seldom very fine, and according to the 
Survey Report* a red slip or paint is very commonly used a* a surface finish. It m impossible 
to comment on the* figurines a* illustrated in the Survey Reports. It is evident that they 
follow the stone sculptures closely and are in fact often iconographies!. In other words, they 
fall into known types and cannot easily be confused with earlier work. At BhitA (Plate XXIII), 
the Survey cbissffication, which seems to be based on what is. unfortunately, a very con¬ 
futed classification of the pottery, allocates a few figurines to the 11 Sungs-Andhra “ and 
Kuril in periods. 1 * Those illustrated w ould seem to be all crude examples of Gupta work. 

Recently a large group of terracotta figurines appeared on the market, eventually finding 
their way into various museums, These Coomaraffwaray compared to the terracottas of 
the so-called Indo-Sumcriun culture of Harappa and Mahon jo-Darm 4000-3000 b,c.* j 
C ertain of them are very primitive, in the sense that they are very crude. Coomaraswamy 
points out that his Fig. I wears the crossed garland, dKmnavim* but he does not say that 
this ornament is essentially Indian and iconographicah and therefore does not hesitate to 
date the figure 2nd millcnium under the title ** Indo-Sumerian.*^ 4 It must be noted* 

t Certain of the eolcefliJ ydJbAai have the bright polish of the Atoka pillars 
10 plate XLV a* ** Lee. eir., p. W0* 

i» MvA-t 1929* No. 101. The Barfy Period temertt* plaque* Fig + 17 ol Wat* XXU1, is, of course, n 
cepsod. At olio Figs, f9 and 31, «iirosV heads, which show the **&*** technique, *n &t Fig. *0 tewitfr 
to t» ditcutsed. Figp. 34 and 33 are Ute Gupta {nlrth century). 

*s Certain of these, which represent grotoecpM modlta and women in $drt* k and are of a light-red fabric, can 

Ally be regarded as modem. 

-i Sosim Mu*. ej Win* An* Sd^jin, Doc. 1927. 
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however, that at the moment the torn " Indo-Sumerian " has very little mUtgr to r v* and 
that this figure is not exactly parallelled by anything as yet extracted from ® comp ta t 
stratigraphy of the two sites in question. Coomaraawamv also ascribes a 
under the HU* of Fte-Mawyan, to a group of terracottas which a»<hatingu»hed bythefact 
that the faces are moulded, and from kindred, if not identical, moulds; and that much rf W 
decoration is applied. Detailed descriptions of other figures of this group are given below. 
As has been said, Salmony points Out that they have a close parallel in ooe oHhc many tern- 
cotta figurines from BasArh. which areall definitely of the Early Period (third-first century b.C.) ; 
being found in association with numerous seals. Just as Coomoraswamy B In umenaa 
figurine wears the iconographical cfcirt«flvi'ro, so the dressing of the hair of the* figures » 
directly comparable to the double and treble plaits of the Sanchi bracket figures ; the likeness 
is undeniable. ‘ J Moreover, the moulded features are typically Indian, approaching to the 
Rush An model rather than to that of the early Yak&ha figures. 

Dr. Coomaraswamy attributes certain of these figurines to Tania and Mathura, but, it 
would seem, upon no very certain evidence. They are certainly from northern India, and 
probablv from north-western India. There is a small fragment of the upper part of a 
figurine"in the British Museum which closely resembles them : this was found m the Bannu 
district. The following five figurines have been recently acquired by the India Museum. 

South Kensington 


Female FlOUllDrl. H. SJ in. W. 2J in. I.M, 161—195®. . 

The material is a hard grey stoneware which has been well-fired, but in this ease™ry 
weathered. As with the following six figurines the technique used Is threefold. The ace 
has been moulded. The jewellery, head-dress {here missing), and hair have been modelled 
separately and applied. The features have then been worked over with a pointed instrument, 
and also certain details of the jewellery, which are further embellished with circular impressed 
dote. The figure is represented standing, but baa been broken at knee-level. In front it holds 
in both hands what seems to be a bowl of fruit or rice balls It wears heavy bangles, 

a wide and massive belt, a long neck-chain and two necklaces. The applied details of the 
headdress have fallen away, but the hair is dressed in three plaits tied at the bottom and 
ornamented with flowers or perhaps jewelled studs. This form of hairdressing i* directly 
comparable with the fashions portrayed on the Sanchi gateways. The jewellery also nccorels 
with the known Indian styles of the Early Period (third first century B.C.), In spjte of the 
rather childish overlaying of the applied detail*, which ore put on very much as clothes are 
put on a doll, the moulded features have nothing primitive about them. 

Female Head, H. 2j in, W. 2J in. I.M- 162—1929. 

The fabric of this head is of a closer texture than that ol I.M. 161—1620. There are also 
trace* of a black metallic looking “ slip," or rather paint of an oily nature. The head-dress 
and the final working-up is very much more complicated than in the last figure. Tho hair 
seem* to bo dressed in bicorn fashion, a head-cloth being draped over it, considerable care 
having been devoted to the representation of its decorated border and of it* folds on either 
side. Some sort of frontlet worn above the forehead seems to be intended, although its 
appearance rather suggest* negro curls. The figure seems to have been clothed in a highly 
decorative garment, which came up to the neck, and wore large disc earring* of a type com¬ 
mon in the sculpture* of the Early Period The border* of the head-dress have been im- 
pressed with a reed-like tubular instrument, which leaves deep-cut rings with slightly 
depressed centres, a row of these having been made on two strip* of clay, which have then 
been applied to the head. In the same way eaeb of the larger circles ha* been cut and 


li The m™* dioiail of multiple plain seems to be preserved in two erode tornwoUm from mad* 
ground ea the Scottorth Estate in Belem District. Those are Nos. 162 K and 162 L ol Foote's Vataioyu<■, 
■nd fim illustrated on Flaws 21 and 22, The f»bdc is reported oa " pelt red. . eo«w sad very friable " 
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applied separately. This figurine is closely duplicated by Salmon\ '& Fig. 4* Plate XXX, Bev\ 
d*& AtI* Aeiai., No. II, V Andee. See also his Fig, 5, Plate XXXI, and CoomaraswHmy’b Fig. 3 
(foe, eiL). Ail thc&c heads are closely comparable with this head and with the other heads 
of this group, the same mould probably haring been used for the face in each case, IJL 
165—1020 being the best impression. The existence of these duplicates and the etate of the 
figured with reference to the falling away of applied parte suggests that their source was dome 
sort of factory site. 

Female Head, H. 3J in*, Greatest) width 2| in. LSI. 163—1029. 

The fabric of this head is the same as that of LM. 162—1920, The figure b without arms, 
and has been broken diagonally across the waist. The applied head-dress, part of the hair- 
plait and jewellery have fallen away; 

Female Head. H. in., W. 1J in. LM. 164—1020. 

The fabric of tide head La identical with that of UL 162 and 163—1029- In this example 
the details of the moulded face are clearly shown. The lips, pupils and eyelids are all boldly 
cut; the hair is natural is tically treated, being parted in the middle ; over it some kind of 
ornament is represented by two rows of raised dote, as also in UL 162—1929, The earring* 
have fallen away. The three plaits of hair are ornamented with impressed circles. There 
is a heavy necklace. The neck is very clumsily modelled, the result of the application of 
the moulded face to the modelled body. This head shows the surface finish admirably t it 
overlies the clay in a thin coat, which flakes away under the point of a knife. It is spread 
very evenly, but in places docs not seem to penetrate into the inte rat ices of the applied details. 
It Ui indeed, somewhat thicker on the protruding surfaces, as if it had been brushed on, rather 
than achieved by dipping. 

Female Head. H, 3J in., W. 2J in. I.M, 10&—1929. 

The parted hair Is clearly shown and above it some kind of coronet is represented as in 
the other heads. The triple plait is preserved, and; the heavy double-coil of the right ear- 
ring, but the left earring has been broken away. Parte of a heavy garland remain round the 
neck above the breasts ; this is ornamented with transverse bands of ^mall impressed circles. 

Female Head. H. 2 in., W. 1| in. LM. 166—1929, 

The triple plait is ornamented with large impressed circles. The earrings are both 
broken away. 

The uppliqut technique of these terracottas and the use of impressed circles in the 
re tide ring of the eyes and decorative detail a. have been found to be common to widely spread 
groups of Indian figurines. Examples have been quoted (i) from Mmpurvft, where they 
were found two feet above the plinth of a Mauryan pillar * (ft) from the Ehip Mound at 
Taxila, where they were found near the surface, a context which suggest* the latter part of 
the Early Period {first century B,t\); and (iti) from Shkh-ji-kl-Dhcrf, a Grace-Buddhist rite, 
continuing into the fifth century, These features also occur in the Kilgiri figurines, wit h such 
convincing identity with the Northern Indian examples, that a late date and northern eon- 
tacte must be admitted for the graves from w hich they come* It La difficult to suggest an 
end-point for this technique, It did not survive info the Gupta period, and, moreover, the 
bulk of the Kushfin and Gandh&nvn figurines seem to be moulded, The ShAh-jidri-Bheri 
examples are, howe ver, probably second century AhD h At Bos&rhthe moulded technique pre¬ 
vails and the terracottas as a whole arc finer* approximating very doaely to the sculptures 
in stone : drea 100 b.c. is an acceptable date. The figurines under discussion partake techni¬ 
cally of both those traditions, but they belong to the finer BosArh class, rather than to the 
more crude group. Their technique and the details of the hairdressing and jewellery', be¬ 
sides the Barikrh parallel quoted by Salmony, all point to late second-first century b.o, a* 
their date of origin. 
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NOTES ON HOBSON-JOBSON. 

By Pmor- 8- H. HODIYALA, SI-A. 

(Continued from pa# 132} 

Charrnek Poo jab.— Mr. Crook® has given references to some other old descriptions, 
but a very long end very graphic account, a® also one of the earliest, isto be found b Barbosa ; 

[e, 1516-) “ If any young maiden," he witeo, “ would many a youth on whom she has 
set her fancy, she mokes a vow to her gpd that if he will arrange for her marriage, she will 
do him a great service before giving herself to her husband. If her wish is fulfilled . , she 

frim that before giving herself to him, ahe must offer to such and such a god to whom 
B fao has promised to make an offering of her blood- Then . - , they take a f?e*t oa- 
cart and set up therein a toll waterdift ... at the end of which hang two very B b"P 
iron hooks - . „ They let down the long arm of the lift and push the hooks into her 
loins through akin and flodu Then they put a email dagger into her left hand, and from the 

other end. cause the arm of the lift to rise . * . She remains hanging from the lift with 

the Wood running down her legs, but shows no signs of pain, nay, she wares her dagger 
most joyfully, throwing limes at her husband- 1 '-Tte Book of Duarte Barbosa, Wans. Domes, 

*’ ^vernier also witnessed the rite at Mfilda on the 8th of April [1666) and has given a pen 

picture of what he saw,—Travels, ed. Ball, II. 254- . 

Cobra de Cipelle.—The following use of this word is older than the earliest (la-3) i 

Jofc j QH 

fc 1516, \ ** In this kingdom [of Cannanore] in some of the great rivers are found also 
certain great liiards which devour men ... and in the land among the woods and 
thicketeC found certain serpents which the Indians call Murcas, and we call them Cobra* 
de Caprio (hooded snakes) for they make a hood over their heads. They are very poisonous. 

_ Tkt Book of Duarte Barbosa, trans. Domes, II, 83. 

Cobra Manilla. —[e, 1516.] “ There is yet another kind of snake even more poisonous 
[than the Cobra do Coptic] which the natives call Jtadalis- Such is their renown, that they 
kill in the very act of biting, so that the person bitten cannot utter a single word nor turn 
him round to die.**—T/ie Book of Duarte Barbosa , trans. Dame*, II, 63. Mr* Damea says 
the name is 1 1 in the Spanish version and ' MnndaM 1 in Ramusio, and that Payyana 

Xandoli 3 is the name by which Russell's viper is known. Lockyer’s explanation of the 
name is most probably an example of 1 striving alter meaning, 1 ond seems to be founded 
on the fact that the Portuguese word for # bracelet 1 Is manilha (Hobson-Job**, ed. 1903, 

P ConhalingM —This word rarely occurs in the writings of English travellers, and all 
the illustrative extract* in Hobson-Jobson are from continental writers- But it is found in 
Bowrey, who gives a long and very interesting list of the fruits of the Malay Peninsula ; 

[e? 1679.J ** This countrey [Achm) affonfeth ecvcraU excellent fruited, namely Duryans. 
Mangastinoa, Oranges the best in India or South Seas, comparable with the best of China, 
Lemons, Limes, Rnmastmca [Rambutan] . . . Mirablinca (Myrobalon), Bolaages, Mon¬ 
soon® plums, {Zizypbus Jujvba or ter]* Pumplc Moores, he., and the trees beare fruite both 
green and ripe all the yeare aloiige.”— Countries round the Boy of Btnyal, ed. Sir R. Temple. 
p. 323. Here ‘ Bolangoa * is evidently " a curtailment of 4 Conbalingua,’ ” as the editor has 

pointed out 

COBgee.—The first English writer quoted in Hobson-Jobson is Fryer (1678). 
i « Have been endeavouring to procure the goods required 1 butt all this tyme itt 

bath been® soe extreamc raynes tbatt neather beater cann bcate, washer can give Congee Our 

i UGlwwOftb, la bis AfwCMC Dittisr lory, pva " Hour* or maoyOr. A anaks of • kind. 

Co bis Huutt*."—C. E A W- O ., J oixt-Eoitc*. 
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wee lookc upon nill.’ —Letter Inns AhmadAb&d to Stoat Factory, English Factories in 
India, ed. Foster (1622 25), p. 109. 

Costlm bazar.—' 1 Castle Busa&r ’ and * Cossimbaaor * an both Anglicised and corrupt 
forms. According to Jarrett, the original name was ‘ KAxihattah ’ ( ^ ^li), Qa?i’« 
HAf,QA eS’s Market or BAa&r, and this is the form which occurs in the Afn-i-dlriorf, where 
QA&lhatta is listed aa one of the mahols of tho sarbir of BArbakAbid in Bengal.—Text, pp. 388. 
404 ; trans. by Jarrett, II, pp* 120 and note, and 137* 

Cowry.—Hero arc two English examples earlier than those quoted, by Yolo: 

(c, 1610.] Nicholas Ufflct (who was with Hawkins) says: ' for your pice in Agra 
[you may have] 30 Caores, a kind of Ssb shell come out of Bengala. ‘—Quoted in English 
Factories in India, ed, Footer (1630*33), p, 275 note, from Factory Records, Misceli., 
voL XXV. 

[1632.] And att Agra, they have little shells called Counts, whereof 50 or 60 to a 
pice accordinge to the Baaare .”—Travels of Peter JUundy, ed. Sir R„ Temple, II, 811. 

Crotchey, Eunchee.—The identifications of Arrian’s Krokala and of Aa-SnyOti’* 
Elrakh or Kiraj with Karftchl are both exceedingly problematical, but there con be no such 
doubt about the following references to this town, which occur in tho Jfu$>< ot Sidl 'Ali 
Kapudan, which is so frequently quoted by Yule, 

[1554.) " If you wish to go from Raeolbadd [our Boealg&t, q.v. Bob.-Job., 768] to 
Biulsind, you steer E, X. E. till you come to Pas&ni or near it; from thcncc to Bairai Barr, 
that is to say, E. by 8. till Rto Eardsht, where you come to an anchor, waiting for the fishing 
boats with which you enter the port.’* 

And again, 

[1554.) " If you guess that you may be drifting to Jaked [Jag&t] you must take 
beforehand your precautions and endeavour to teach from the Coast of Makr&B, either the 
port of Kalmata or Kaw&der or Kochi fKij] Makran ; Bandar KawAder is tho place where 
eoooanuta grow; or you must try to go to Earaushi or Kbor Diul Sind, that is to say, 
the port of LAhori, to got rid of tho fear of Joked." Op. c*f,, trans. Vou Hammer, JASB., 
1836, pp. 459, 463. 

I am not aware of attention having been drawn to these passages in any of the numerous 
works on Sind. 

Cubeer Burr.—The Banyan tree described by Pietro della Valle is explicitly said by 
that author to have been within the environs of the town of Surat, but “ on another side of 
the city ” than the ‘ Gopi Telau ’—tho Tank or * Pools of Gopi.’ (Travels, ed Grey. I, 35.) 
Mr, Grey must be, therefore, mistaken in identifying it with the ‘ Cubeer Bur,' because that 
well-known specimen of tho Ficus indiai is situated, as Sir Henry Yule correctly says, “ on 
an island of the Norbudda, some 12 miles N. E. of Broach," Brooch itself being about 30 miles 
north of Surat. Ttatoenot explicitly says that the Banyan tree which was worshipped by 
tbe Hindus in Surat was a hundred or hundred and fifty paces from the Garden of the Princess, 
Auraogxcb's sister in that town.— Travel* into the Levant, Eng. trans. of 1687, Part III, 
p. 25. 

Cacuya. Cucuyodi.—This word does not occur in Portuguese writers only. It is found 
in Thevenot, who has something new to say about ita origin. 

[1667.] " For avoiding any mischance that may happen upon that account, the Poky as 
cry incessantly when they are abroad in tbe fields, ‘ Popo,' to give notice to the Naireo who 
may be there not to como near. If a Noire bear the word * Popo,’ ho answers (crying) Con* 
conya. and then the Poleya knowing that there in a Noire not far from him, turns aside out 
of the way, that ho may not meet him ."—Trante into the Levant, Part III (Eng. trans,, 
1687), p. 89. 
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Cuddy.—An early use of this word in quoted below: 

11 They being on board, their men in our miaou shrouds, I left the deck and came into 
the R oddy h' t —B»gK& Faetorita in India, ed. Foster (1651-4), p. 162- 

Cimctmnce.—Yulfi’a earliest quotation from a European writer » from Bernier, but 
the word occurs earlier in Peisaert as well as in Mundy. 

[1626.] " Other classes [of dancers] are named 1 korekenis and henisinia, who have 
various styles of singing and dancing, but who are all alike- accomodating people/— 
rtrootie, trana. Moreland and Geyl, p. 83, The learned editor suggests that “ * Horckems * 
may represent the sub-caste 1 Harakiya ? and Btnisinia is presumably formed from ‘ hansna T 

(to laugh) and may be a recognised description or merely a nickname." But j, 
Aurahni Is given in Fallon’s Dictionary and means * a dancing girl or harlot ’; and Mr. Crooke 
cites a proverb which runs thus : 

Huqqa, Sukfox. fiurfcjrti, Gujar aur J&i 
In men afak AsM, ki bhdt* 

■« Pipe, tobacco, courtesan, the Gujaraud the J&t arc all one,like the rice of Jagannith':* 
temple which all caste* may eat together ,* 1 —Tribes and Castes of As Norik- Western Provinces. 
H, 448, See also ibid., 493- 1 venture to suggest that 1 Heutamis 1 is a misreading or 
copyist’* error P and that Pctaaert wrote, or meant to write, Kenteinis* Le., konchanU ; and 
that thU ia the correct explanation appears clearly from the following passage in Mundy : 

[1532.] - 1 There are also d&unceinge wenches, of whom there arc divert* aorta, a* LuUe- 
aees. Harcaoee*. KmAam^S and Doomeuce* (all whoores though not m 00* ptiblique a manner) 
beingo of tever&U Castes and use different manner of murick."— Trawl* of PtUr Mundy > 
ed. Sir E. Temple, H, 316. 

Curnum-—-Yule cites only a late use of this word. Here is an early one : 

[1633,] I# He promised to see that Gamam Vbcota [■.».. Venkata} discharged bis debt, 
hut this la not yet performed .”■—English Factories in India, od, Foster, 1630-33* p. 378, 

CUSCU55* Cuss. [1632.] " In Agra men of qualttie, in tyme of he*t h have little roomee 
accomodated after the manner called Ckusae Gonnacs, where they eitt Coole, hareinge also a 
great artificial! fanne of lip w in, which hangesdowne from aloft, and by pulling from without 
aide, it ewinp forward and backward eawseing a great doale of oyre within aide. Of the is 
Okusae Connaea wee have one att the English howse *"—Travels of Peter Mundy t ed. Sir B- 
Temple, n, 101- 

D el all.—This familiar word is first found in a mutilated torn in Yarthemii : 

[c. 1510] 11 The merchanta [in Calicut] have tbia custom when they wish to sell or pur¬ 
chase their merchandise—that is* wholesale : They always sell by the hand* of the cortor 
or of the Leila, that is, of the broker .”—Trands of L . tfi Vartkema, trans. Badger, p. 168* 

Dr. Badger suggests that 1 cortor s is a contraction of the Portuguese Mereador and 
that 1 Leila 1 is a corruption of dalML 

DewaHes.—The earliest English illustration in Hobson Jot son it of I67l f but there is a 
much earlier European description in Barbosa r 

[c. 1516,J " No Sayre woman may go into the towns under pain of death, save once 
only in the year for which one speck! night is set apart. * . * On this night, more than 
twenty thousand women, ad Nayres go in^ for the mout part, in Calicut. In their honour, 
the dwellers in the city set out many lamps in the streets, and the houses of the principal 
persons arc bung with Carpets and decorated with rich fabrics/ 1 -—3%l Hook of Duarte Bar¬ 
bosa, km Dames, U, 50. 

The translator says the special night is the Tubdtdv w, New moon day in the month Of 
Titlftm [October-Novembeih which corresponds to the Dlp&vall season- 
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[1632.] " Then Doewally, a holly tyme among the Hindooes, when they sett Lumps and 
lights in their windows and tutnsKs. etts.”“2!fte Travels of Peter M unity, ed. Sir R. Temple, 
II. 220. Sec ohso ibid-, p. 140. 

Dhoty.—In the iilustmtive quotations. dhoti, ‘ wniat cloth,' and dad (Dutties), ' a 
Coarse cloth for making and mending anils, 1 are mixed up together. The two words am 
quite distinct. The t in the first is dental, in the second cerebral. The first ia derived from 
,thorn. to ' wash,' of. dhobi ; the second from the Pcm. do Or d&, * two,' and tab (^}, * fold,' 
‘ply/ Dotd, dold and dotah (^ijj yljJ ^jJ) are given by Richardson, and signify 
‘ double,’ ' two-fold ’ {Ptrsvan Diet ., r.v.) 

Dhorna.—In the first aeries of these notes, I gave a description from Idrisl. I now 
give a ag e from Vorthema, which bears an extraordinary resemblance to another from 
Ibn Bntuta quoted by Yule, s.v, Doni. 

[1503-8.) " And when any one ought to receive money from another merchant, . ; . . 
they [seif, the people of Calient) observe this practice. Let us suppose the ease that some 
one has to pay me twenty-five ducats, and the debtor , , . . does not pay them ; I . . , - 
shall take a green branch in my hand, shall go softly behind the debtor and with the said 
branch shalJ draw a circle on tho ground surrounding him, and if I can enclose him in the 
circle, I shall say to him .... three times , ... 1 1 command you by tho head of the 
Brahmins and of the King, that you do not depart hence until you have paid me and satis¬ 
fied me ’ .... And he will satisfy me, or truly be will die there without any other guard. 
And should he quit tho said circle, and not pay me, the King would put him to death."— 
Travel* of L. di Varthema, trails. Badger, pp, 147-8, 

Doal, D wye—The following two quotations would seem to support the suggested Sans¬ 
krit ic origin of this exclamation. 

[1630.] 11 Where with ranch trouble weegott the Bramins together, for the Scladar was 
faync to send the hnrkara into their chambers with the King's da ray er wee could gett them 
out. And after they were out hee gave them harsh words, with vild names commanding 
them and all tho rest of the assemhlic in the King's name not to goe out of the place till they 
had made a conclusion of our busmtss.”—factories is Indio, cd, Foster (163 1 -41), 
p. 115. 

[1073 ] “ They set a Denjy on the Factory, which is a prohibition in the King's name 
for any one to have anything to do with them till that bo taken off/—Fryer’s A’cie Account 
Of East India and Persia, ed. Crookc, I, 90, See also ibid., pp. 01 and 211. 

Do nay. Dhony [Tony].—Mr, Crooke could find no illustration from an English author 
earlier than I860. 

[1622.) "The latter [tho Dutch at Pulicat] sent one of their tonyes to overtake the 
New Zealand with the intelligence, and Mills sent a briefe note to the President by that con. 
veyanco /’—English Factories ** India, ed, Foster (1622-23}, p. 154. 

Dootnbur,—(The earliest use by an English author quoted by Yule is of 1828.) 

[1632,] " Have provided a quantity of run As, .... and ‘ a fewe duraba sheeps 
for your piacoahes and bowse provision/ "—English Factories in India, ed. Foster (1630-33), 


p. 211. 

Dubber._[The earliest English illustration in Eohson jobson is of 1673 } 

[1619 ] 11 Have been prevented from sending dub as for the butter. —Thomas Kerridge 
at Surat to tho Factors at Brooch, English Factories in Indio. ed. Foster (101S-1621), p. 123, 
rjggg ] “ Butter and meal should bo forwarded yearly to Batavia. The former must 
be put bto casks, not sent in dabbera”—ttid- (1622-3}, p. US 1 also pp. 8 and 257 ; and 
ibid. (1624-29), p, 13, 
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THE NAME OF THE KHAROStHI SCRIPT. 

By JEAN PBZY1USH.1* 

Among the tutelary deities of the to™ of North* West India, the MaMm&y&ri mentions 
the yaku t Khoiapofita, whose name i a rendered in Chinese as * 1 hide of donkey.’ 1 A’Aa/o 
means ’donkey’ in Indo-Aryan, but posts » wanting in Sanskrit dictionaries. While 
discussing the aUied word pustule. Gautluot showed* that its origin should be sought in 
Ionian pint (Avest, patta, RfthL ptot, Pm. /nl«0, 1 skin ' or ’ hide/ Slrt. pwto or pBflfute, 

! manuscript, 1 * ia derived from an Iranian word denoting 1 skin ’ or 1 hide,' because pustaka, 
wan at finst a 1 manuscript on skin or hide/ the use of which spread from Pereio to North- 
West India. 

On the T™™ Column at Mathura, we read the name of the royal prince 1 Kharsosta 
Yuvanljsi," son of hlahachatrava Rajula and brother of Chatrav* Sudan*. The name of the 
yak?a and that of the yuuardja Kharaesta* are doubtless superposable: the 

latter, like the former, means ‘ skin of donkey." 

Posts being a word of Iranian origin, the compounds Kharaposta, Kharsosta might not 
have been intelligible to uneducated Indians. It was therefore tempting to substitute for the 
second element of KharoMta an Indian word onderetood by all, and this word might have 
been ottha “ lip/ In fact, tradition knows of a m called Khajostha, 1 Up of donkey/ to whom 
the invention of the Kharoftbl script was ascribed * Khnro?tha, formed of Khara +o-dla, 
might wcU have been the Indian corruption of the Iranian compound Kharsosta: popular 
etymology might have replaced the ancient saint colled 1 Hide of donkey ’ by the saint ‘ Lip 
of donkey. 1 

If this be granted, the highly disputed question of the origin of the name of the 
KMrosthl script appears in a new Light. If the muue of the saint to whom the invention of 
this script was attributed ia traceable to an original Kharspostu, the form Jfcftamfjif should 
have the same origin* 

Historically T this induction is completely satisfactory. The documents in Khnro&tbi 
script, which have come to m from Centra! Asia, are often written on the hide of the camel or 
more rarely on the hide of the horse or of the donkey, Donkeys being particularly numerous 
in North India, their hide should have been used mom commonly in this region than that 
of boraes or camels. We eon easily see that Kharo^thi may have in the past denoted writing 
on the hide of the donkey, on khampo$Ui. 

In a paper which provoked a sharp discussion, Hobs. Sylvtin Wvi had tried to prove 
that Kharo^ihi was derived from a geographical name Kharostra which itself is formed of 
Jtham+Mffm * donkey and camel/ and which {according to Lfivi) was an ancient designation 
of the town Kashgar. Two years Later, without giving up his postulate concerning the 
origin of the word Kharc^lhSp M. Sylvain L£vi abandoned the connection he had proposed 
between Kharosta and Kashgar, and showed that Khotan bd, equally with Kashgar, claims 
to be considered as the regular equivalent of Kharo$tra. This Last word, in short, would 
denote the vaguely defined tract 11 which modern geography includes roughly under the 
name of Turkestan/' 5 


* A EransbM tofi ol ih& art ids published in French at pp. JRASn January 1930* with the kind 

permiAaian or the author and of the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society, by L, Vi Hamsswtmi Ajynr, 
MJU B L. 

1 CL SylTtdn Lfrrf* 41 Th* Geographical Catalogue of the yoifo in the JldMmdydrV' >I A*, 1015. $3ftl 
vfiree. sad for tho explanation of the name, p. 51 a! the offprint ; -jrafd of me 33 Should evidently bo 

corrected la ‘potto, 

i HSL., LOIS. p. L30, 

■ On tjis din Lon of intrcvntal p la Prakrit. et. Fiscbol* Prk. Sp r ) IBS. 

* % train LGvi. ia BBFEO^ 1904, pp. 4S-9. 

1 Cl. BEFEQ" 100*! ^ The Script Klmcoslri and its cm He, 0 ibid*, 1004, p, 4h 
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It i b >mru TOBjutry to discuss hem the location of the 1 Land of Donkeys and Camels' 
(Kharaetia-desa). It ia enough for me to point out that the script called Kharogthi was not 
introduced into India from Turkestan, and that we could not therefore derive its name from 
a geographical expression denoting the regions of Khotan and Kashgar. 

This does not mean that the speakers may never have confused KharaftB and Kharostra. 
The plays q! popular etymology are varied. Under a colloquial form like kharvitfit, the 
normal equivalent of kAaroriht, one could conceive as well a word like kharotfri ae kharotthS \ 
the former term would suggest (torn-vitro. In their ignorance of historical actuality, 
certain Chinese authors may have preferred khatottri, which suggested the idea of the ' land 
of donkeys and of camels,' 

Supplementary Mote.* 

While reviewing in T'ounq Pao, 1921, p. 172. an article from the pen of R D. Banerji On 
The Kharof thl Alphabet {JRAS., 1920, p. 193 ff.}, Mens. Paul PeUmt has noted : (1) that the 
ffr lccHe transcription by Houei-yuau implies an originnl like *iharoitrag ; (2) that in the 
language of the Areata we have aoitra by the side of aasta for ‘ lip(3) that we find a form 
iharuetr in Mckhitar of Aeriwank. All this would show that, during certain epochs, forms 
like Khartum were current and that they might have been explained as “ lip of donkey " or 
otherwise. But the original value of the term JAaroijAf is quite a different problem, which 
oould not be solved by popular etymologies like “ lip of donkey " or 14 donkey and camel.” 


PRAYA&1TTA, OR HINDU IDEAS OK THE EXPIATION OF SIN. 

Bv SIREN BONNERJEA. D.Lm. (Pna|, 

Prdyoidtta is a Sanskrit word, which hsa been taken over like many others into the 
modem Aryan languages of India. It is defined variously aa * penance,’ 1 expiation, 1 ' 
* atonement,* * punishment,’ and so on. The idea expressed by all these different words ia 
identical, the difference being only of degree rather than of kind. The word * penance * 
in English "w" an ecclesiastical punishment imposed for a certain sin, or the suffering to 
which an individual subjects himself as an expression of his repentance; whereas ‘expiation 1 
in its strictest sense is simply an act for the atonement of a certain offence, crime or sin , 
and hence it is a purificatory rite. As for the other two meanings of prapakitia they need 
not concern us here in our present study. 

PrdyakiUa may be, and is, demanded for all sins and crimes against the moral, religious 
and legal codes of the Hindus. Therefore to understand what pr&yakitia means it is neces¬ 
sary to have an idea of the Hindu conception cf sin. 

The jCotes o/ J/unu give us a detailed description of the different kinds of sins and crimes 
without any very sharp distinction between a sin and a crime. According to Manu 

almost all Crimea, at least those of a graver nature, are there which offend the dignity of a 
firahmana. And the greater the enormity of the crime, whether real or imaginary, the more 
is the need of a jwdyofciWa ; and if the proper priyukitta be not performed the punishments 
meted out for such offences are often as revere as it is possible for the Hindu mind to conceive. 
In one place it is said that those who commit mortal sins {moMpdlafei) spend a large number 
of vears in dreadful hells of varying stages of torture, and then, when that term of punish¬ 
ment is finished, they are reborn in different insect and animal shapes*; and these punish- 
ments may easily be avoided by doing certain specified penances. Then Manu goes on to 
sav that " he who steals gold will become a rat .... he who steals honey, a stinging insect: 
he who steals milk, a crow ; he who steals sugarcane, a dog- - - - (and so on, through a long 
list], ... * He who deprives another of his property by force, or cats sacrificial offerings 
of which no s acrifice has been made, undoubtedly becomes an animal. Borneo who 

» p,i. niiKii mU note was communicated to ms br Prof, Prryluaki Brier He pobiitatioa of hit psp«r ia 
JJIAS.— L, V, Ramwnrsmi Aiyar (transistor). 

» £«**»'ATa*«i, sti M, 
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commit thefts boar corresponding guilt and become the females of the animals 

above enumerated." 1 

All the crimes mentioned above deal with larceny in some form or another, but there 
arc others which arc much more serious. According to Hindu law crimes may roughly be 
divided under three broad headings ; crimes against the property of an individual; crimes 
against the person of an individual; and crimes against the honour of an individual, To 
the JaBt group belong sacerdotal crimes and religious crimes or sins. An unfaithful wife, 
we are told, will become a jackal after death, 3 and publish her shame to the world by howling 
dismally at night. The soul of a Brahmans, who drinks forbidden spirituous liquors, called 
4urd, will enter the bodies of great and small insects, moths, carrion-eating birds such as 
vultures and so on, and destructive animals.* * Men who taka pleasure in inflicting pain 
become carnivorous animals : those who eat forbidden food become worms ; thieves become 
creatures which devour their own kind, like fish. a But more heinous still are crimes com¬ 
mitted against the dignity of the twice-bom Brfthmapas. “ He who kill* a Brabnmna. after 
a long process through different hells, is to be reborn as a dog, a pig, ass, camel, cow. goat, 
sheep, stag, bird,” etc., and " the worst fate is reserved for those who commit adultery with 
the wife of a priest or teacher [in former times a priest or a teacher was always a Brahmapa. 
and oven today the office of a priest is reserved specially for a BrAhmapa]; their souls are 
to return hundreds of times into grass, shrubs, creeping animals with claws and 
cruel dispositions,”* 

But the religious books of the Hindus say that nearly all these crimes may be atoned 
for by the person committing them, and a complete or at least a partial remission of the 
punishments may be obtained. In fact, the same lawgiver says that a man who omits to 
perform an action prescribed by the .'vrialrtw, or one who performs n blumeable act, or one 
who cleaves to sensual enjoy moots, is obliged to perform a penance"; and adds that penances 
are necessary for the sake of purification, because those whose sins are not expiated are bom 
again with disgraceful marks.* 

Whether, however, any of the penances prescribed are applicable to graver crimes com¬ 
mitted intentionally is not quite clear. The probability is that they are not. In one place 
it is said plainly that there can be no prfyaieiHa for intentionally killing a Brilhmaija, 1 but 
if the killing is unintentional the siayer must purify himself by erecting a hut in a dense and 
impenetrable forest and dwelling there for twelve years, subsisting on aims and making the 
skull of a dead man his drinking vessel.te And in modem India the unintentional slayer 
uf a cow or a calf must live on charity for a period of three or five years, and is not allowed 
to utter a word, although there does not seem to be any objection to his making Home inarti¬ 
culate sounds. On the other hand, the slaying of a ghdra is a comparatively petty offence 
in Hindu eyes; or rather it was till British justice changed the whole asp«t. The only 
punishment prescribed for such an action id the same as for killing a dog, an iguana, a oat, 
a tuuEtgoQsc, a blue jay, a frog, an owl or a crow," even though the killing be intentional 

Homo of the prayakiUas are severe in the extreme, as for example that for a Brabnmpn 
drinking spirituous liquor. If a twice-horn intentionally drinks such beverages through 
delusion of mind, his penance is to drink it again tailing hot ■ only thus, when Ilia body baa 
been completely scalded by the boiling liquid may he be freed from hie guilt'* - or he may 
drink a concoction of cow's urine, water, milk, clarified butter (yAr*,) aad M wd ’ „r any 
one of theae, boiliag hot until ho dio«.l* 


’ Law. of Want., *ii. M-», cited by B. UoimerjflB, VXlkt^t, J u B'nyeU (I-Uri*. l9 27 ), pp. J]J t 
Lot« of Mmu. v, let ; [*, 30. i Low, £>/ jfanu, *{j M 

* B. UoniirrjMi. op. cti., 114, citing iluiu. ■ Ibid. ’ T of Afunu, *j, 44. 

* M *™b » Low* of Mtmuv xi oo, 

* ™ ^ | « Low* ofMtmu, 132. 

Lam Q f 91. M Lp Wi */ MmUt ^ 92 
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Mmxu makea a sharp distinction be tween intentional and unintentional uim w Ab a general 
rate lesser crimes though Intentional, nmy be atoned for by the performance of certain 
fwonnem exoept, as we have seen, the slaying of a Brahman* or of a cow. We are told that 
aU Bagea prescribe a prdyg&m for a sin main ten tionally committed, and some declare on the 
evidence of the revealed texts that penances may be performed even for intentional ains. 
And further we hear that a a in uninten tionall y committed is expiated by the recitation of 
Vedic texts, while intentional sina may be expiated only by special penances.** 

Not only is there a distinction between intentional and unintentional sins, but also be* 
tween actual and magical or actual and imaginary sins. The essence of the Hindu caste system 
as practical at the present day is not so much what he must do and what he must not do, but 
principally it is that he is forbidden to eat certain kinds of food, the chief of which is beef. 
A Hindu may eld1 remain a Hindu in spite of all Ms contrary religious beliefs ; he may be 
allowed to mix socially with whomsoever he pleases ; he may scrupulously avoid attending 
any Hindu religious worship ; and, if a BrAhmajia, he may even neglect to have hie upamtia t 
(sacred thread), when he attains the proper age. There are prdyaiciitos for all of these. But 
let him once cat beef, or even smell it, for the Sanskrit proverb says ; Ghtdwm arddha bfoj#* 
nam {* Smelling is half eating p >, and he becomes an outawte for ever. Thus a well known 
case is mentioned of a certain Bengali family which lost its caste through having smelt for- 
bidden food (beof) being cooked.** So strict is this rule about food taboos that it has been 
said that" the stomach is the seat of Hinduism " ; and down to our own times it is a favourite 
custom of the Muhammadans to make a man low caste by forcing beef down his throat. The 
question never arises whether the man m treated was a willing party to it; indeed it is of 
co importance, oven if he resisted to the best of his ability, but the fact which remains indis¬ 
putable is that he has tasted forbidden food, and is therefore,, ipso facto f an outeaste. For 
such a crime as the eating of beef no prdgoAciUa is possible. H, however, a man is made an 
outcasto for some other reasons, he may be reinstated into his former position by feeding a 
certain number of Brahma tins, and by other similar means, 

Many other articles of food are also taboo to the Hindus, but infringement against these 
taboos may be expiated. In one religious book it is said that food which has been allowed 
to re mu in for a certain length of time, that which has got cold, over-cooked, evil-smelling 
food, food cooked the previous day, leavings from others' plates, and uneatable food, such 
as certain raeate and so on, are acceptable food only to the vicious, 15 And a European 
scholar, mentioning the food taboos of the Hindus, says : 44 Far noth mrimmer ah all§ 
ntisflffd Rtini$u7ig$miUd gilt dtr Gtnuss miner Spcwcn ; u'tt tick in Bezug mif ssim Emdhrung 
rein erhdU, dtr ist wahrhafi min, mcht <ht $kh nur dusscrlick mil Ec<k oder W&sser rtinigt .... 
Dock sind nur den Brahmansn afU dicM Qtiriinkc [Lc, f surd and madhu, both spirituous liquorej 
twrfofen ; wakrend dtr Ksoiriya and Faisya sie tcihivhs geniwen dur/ffli, P ,, AifacAegstij 
und AltohoUsmuS Mcken im Aligemeinm mtf gleieker Shift, dock trird erskru Yergeken mVflf 
zu den Todf\lnden gcrecknet, und die Smrtis tnihaltm nock manckf &bert4Sk von den vedisehen 
Tiiropfern und einer b*M$rm Aujfaamng dtr Ahimsd, tedeke gems#* Tiers f Ur esebar trtfdri. 
So besagt Gin bekanntor M&m&riolvsTs, doss man bet Empfang cine* Ehrengasies, be ■ rtiiena Opftr 
und zit Ekm I der IfoflCM tin Tier echiachtcn dUrfe, sonst afrer nkmais, Dohtr tagi Foe, 4,1, 
i*t das Srhiathlzn eon Tiertn bsi einem Opfcr ksin Schlaehte a im eigsnilichcn Sinn: hei M. 5. 4$, 
Vi, SI, 71, ht freilich an die Stelle dieses Saties der andare gdtdtn : tinker mms man den 

l i Law§ of Manu t ii F 4a f. 

1 J B. BomiOTjea. t*p. di. + p. 7 P not# 1 , citing J, N. Bi^ttofhnryn, Hindis ComU* and tkcU {Cakulte. 1S96), 
pp. Hi t.. 8- C. Bom. The Hindu* eu ate, pp. 171-174, (SirJ H. U. Rislcy, The Ptiopfa o/ India, fri, 1&1S. 
p- U*. 

J * “ I^ydnum ^anupfii pilli p&iytjufitum c<t yar 

f "-ceAjffamnyi cdmcdAydm 6A&ja»wm rd fn&s&fmyam li1 —{.f ivii. 10 (Jfyad^armnia. 

|*rt i, fnlJted by AtUij^caadrti Mi^thppMhyiyi, Calcutta, 13J9 era), p. 355).] 
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FleinJigenim vermeiden .., - Vtm vegeUUfilieehtr Nahtung *oU. man Enoblavth, Lauch, Zwutdn, 

Pitz 9 , auf itm Mist gettXK&stn* Fflanztn meidtn. Auch »* urnctrdigen Ptrsonen j-Mcrttnllf, 
obgtttoniene Spetsen, vie UberrtsU eintt MoMseit. von un«i»!B Tif«n odsr Me*#*** 

Bpeieen «. dgl. darfen »icAf gtnossen ww**/’* 1 Further kntUlft are taboo to all gMtl 
BriiLiiuaijafl, and it ia forbidden to partake of food while landing or lying down, ia o naked 

state, or in wet clothes. 1 * . 

Another imaginary heinous offence committed by voting Hindus in modem times in 

ever increasing numbers is going to foreign parts, but fortunately this offence can eaady be 
expiated, A traveller is often believed to contract a dangerous infection from strangers, 
eapeciallv if the strangers arc of an inferior caste ; and therefore, when, at the end of bin so* 
jouro in a foreign country, as for example Europe, he returns to his native place, he is re¬ 
quired to submit to various purificatory ceremonies before ho is allowed to mix freely with 
his kinsfolk, or before any one of his own caste may mix with him. In the vast majority of 
cases all he is required to do in order to be purified is to poll his hair—-which may nevertheless 
be retained on payment of a certain sum of money—and by tasting the pan&tgavya or the 
five products of the now. In one case however certain Hindu ambassadors w ho were sent to 
England were required to expiate more rigorously. They were considered so polluted by 
coming in contact with strangers that nothing short of being reborn was held sufficient in 
their case. A golden yomi was made, and they were obliged to pass through it in order to be 
reborn ■ and they came out et&inle&a as newborn babes. 18 

As to what constitutes- pr&yascitta* there are different forma o! ^trying hardships. One 
o! the earnest Conns is the reading at certain ancient- Sanskrit texts. but it is not quite clear 
which is the most efficacious The FifBtt Partin® ways that whoever listens to the history 
of Fiahlada is immediately cleansed from hta tuns, and that a man who hears this Purtin® 
obtains the fruit of bathing in the Pugknra lake tor twelve years in the month of XtfftAito 
(Octobcr-NovemberJ. Equally emphatic* if not more, is the Bkttgav&d-gitA about its supposed 
efficacy in cleansing all kinds of sins* Here we are told that a man who attentively studies 
its eighteen chapters attains knowledge and thereafter salvation ; if he is unable to read the 
whole of it hut reads only one h$Jf P there is no doubt but that he acquires as much virtue 
as is attained by the gift of a cow [to a BrAhmana]; he who reads only a third of it acquires 
thereby the fruit of bathing in the Ganges; the diligent reader of a sixth part gains ae much 
virtue as though he has performed the &oma sacrifice ; and finally! he who reads only one 
chapter daily attains BttdmdoJbo and lives there happily for a long time.* 0 And a little fur¬ 
ther on it is said that even if a great sinner is fond of listening to the Qtifi he will attain 
Fai£u?ijAa and live there in peace with Yigfliu 81 Analysing the GUti text we find that the 
gift of a cow ts regarded as an expiation of the highest order, next to that comes bathing 
in the Ganges, and the third place ia allotted to the ramo sacrifice. 

(To be e&ntinmd.) 


IT J r Jp|l]r P JfeAi and SiM* [0r* ft, indo- oriseA. FAti.] r pp. Ifil f. 

is B. Bomrarjea* M Smce Notea on Magi® and Taboo io BtDgfrh 1 ’ Tim IwJian Antigiwy, Lvu iBombay* 

p. 111. 

Xd« P ,J ThO Poifiw of Magit is Bengal/ 1 Thv Indian AnHqmty* Iviii U&20), p. tG Mid note**, Mt*- 
vdck are given there- 

ac Yo a v*ffidoJh}QpQ aiiyflni tiaf* nUcalamAnaiaS 

Jfrdnatiddhlm m tafihme IM* ytfo' perom jmiai* (10) 

Fdfhi* owiorfAaA fitirnpum* Udu atddAam pdfhitmdconi 
Fo44 podrfrtfljeJrrt punyam tobhaU ndtra lamni^A (LI) 

T rikhrlyam pafhemdrmuta fraAgfendmphafom itihhn 
$arafam japarndnaria *7mmrf#aphalam labhrt (12) 

EJfrlf^yrtj^jpuu po jfMyani piihate Atofefwinyi4aA 

fl uAralnli.-irjvn'ilpTVTt n gam Mdhd toiewtram (13)—(^H^fldifidMipnyaiTi, 1043 
pt. i. pp, 413 f) B | 

** * h OUdfihaMxQndtoHo 1 ’nahdpQpoputo* api vd 

Vaftmiharn 9Qmov&pM*i nfnun 4 *oh& mfddk ,+ —13 [p + 
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SCRAPS OF TEBETO-BORMAN FOLKLORE. 

Bv THE IATE StK RIC’H;LRD c, TEMPLE. Br, 

{Continued from p. US-} 

5. Offerings. 

" At the same time (p. 26) he threw [from the bridge over the Tiatft] a couple of copper 
coins into the river as an offering to the deities which dwell there.'* 

" Burnt offerings of some sort (p. 282) play a part in all primitive religions. In Lhasa 
there is a striking instance of this. Some two miles to the sooth-west of the city on the 
very summit of * precipitous hill is a gigantic nm, in which very smoky incense is burned 
every day. It takes several hours to climb this hill, so tbe wealthier devotees prefer to pay 
various coolies to carry the incense up for them. But the merit acquired by the act belongs 
to the donor and not to the poor coolie,” 

In Burma offerings of many kinds on every sort of occasion are made to the ubiquitous 
juits : for details See Shway Toe, Tie Burmare, p. 238 f. [At boat races] “ it is necessary to 
propitiate the guardian spirit of the river and votive offerings arc therefore to be made. At 
the stern of each boat crouches a man, holding with outstretched arms a bunch of plantains, 
some cooked rice, flowers and betel fur the soothing of the water kelpies. Op. cit., p, 357. 

In B-B.E-t HI, 26, it is said that 11 the K acinus [of Burma] give an explanation of the 
object of animal sacrifices and of the common practice of eg resuming the 6™h of the sacrifice. 
They say that when ibey are in trouble, their primeval mother Chang-kho demands the pigs 
and the cattle, or she will eat out their Jives. So when they are ill, they say * we must eat 
to the note,’ The Kuchins have further an illuminating notion of being able to promise the 
sacrifice ordered by the lumm (exorcist) at some future time, if it bn not available when 
ordered. Here we £ecm to have the embryo of the idea leading to the pictures and effigies, 
in lieu of actual sacrifice, used by tho Chinese and their followers in Indo-China. The principle 
of the sacrifice is to give a small portion of the animal or thing sacrificed to the nata and to 
devour the rest, or to eat up what has been temporarily devoted os an offering. Some¬ 
times only the useless parts of the sacrifice arc offered. . . , .Absolute sacrifice, though 
uncommon on any considerable scale, is not unknown. ... .On a small scale absolute 
sacrifice is common enough.” 

Dropping trifling offerings into rivers, lakes and the sea is a common practice in India, 

“ Hindus, especially women, of Lower Bengal, on going on a pilgrimage by river or sea, 
generally drop a few coppers into the water as an offering to Buddha Udin [Badru'ddin An lift 
of Chittagong] saying, * Darya M p&nth paint, Buddhar, Buddhar ’ [the Sea's five pence, 
Badr, Badr].” {Journal, Burma Research Society, JlF, 3.) Sec also pp. 11, 13 ; “The song 
which Muhammadan boatmen sing on the Ganges, and which ends with the words ' Sard' 
Gawpi, Pdnch Pfr, Badr, Badr, Badr' Here we seem to have the origin of the womens 
custom . ... of dropping coppers into the water on a river journey with the words * Darytl 
lit punch paint, Bttdhar, Badhar / where the Five Saints (Punch Fir) have become ' five 
pence * {pdnch poUe), the Musa) man's Punch Fir being no doubt due to the old and fame as 
PAncbe Diva, the Five Gods of the Hindu domestic ritual of purely Indian descent," See 
also The WordoJ LaUa, "0.* 

6. Incense, 

*■ A tiny sacred island (pp, 44, 45} in the middle of a frozen take [at Pari] . . .Morning 
and everting was burned incense, the sweet odour of which appeared to frighten the dark 
demons of the night,” 

In Burma " incense sticks and scented wood are often burnt on stone altars, erected 
specially for such fire offerings [candies, tapers, lamps].” Shway Yoe, The Barman, 186. 

7. Ceremonial Dancing. 

" The whole morning (p. 271) the market place [at Lhasa] was full of revellers of both 
seses and from every part of Tibet, They were singing, shouting and dancing. The dancing 
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Interested me particularly, ** » ™ ^ 1 W “ ^ T£S 

would gather Ini form a circle- Each woman had in her hand a leather strap strung wit 

little belle sutli as arc hung on the neck* of ponies in Tibet when a noble ndes forth- The 
women would then begin to sing and stamp their feet rhythmically, * the ^ 

the i-t-lL* which they held in their hands- Gradually numbers of men-^trangera-woold 
gather around, join in the song and stamp their feet in the same rhythmic fashion. *«» 
after verse would be sung and the stamping would go on for many minutes, until he singers 
were out of breath, or one of the women weary and jostled from behind would fall do vn. 
Then the part v would break up. only, however, in moat cases to form again a few yards furl her 
to the right, once breath and voice had been recovered. It woe obvious that these parties 
wore gradually making the way around the Inner Circle, . - performing the presented cir- 
cmnarohulation of the Cathedral square- It was quaint to see them performing this holy 

rite in such an exceedingly jovial fashion. ,_* „ 

In Burma “ all propitiattvc ceremonies among the wild tribes end in drinking and dancing, 

and commonly in drunken orgies, 1 (Oil., Ilf, '-) ,. 

In The H erd of Lalh, 172, it is remarked that ecstatic religious dancing is a ™r> old 
practice in India and is there explained philosophically as a copy of the Dsn® of the bhiy» 
_th* Dancing Lord of the Himalayas-" typifying the course of the cosmos under His rule. 
It implies [philosophically ] that the devotee has wholly surrendered the world and become 
united with Shiva [ue., the Deity, represented in modem Tibet by the Buddha]. ^ 

In the Calcutta Review, lt>25, p- 71, there is on article by A. Somerville on Qu « 
Tibetan Customs,” in the course of which he describes the Devil Dance ihu- - In early 
Tibet there were two national dances which held precedence to all others, these were the 
* Devil Dance * and the * Lama Dance.* Of these, the ■ Devil Banco was certainly the 
more popular, and was originally a religious ceremony of the old Bon faith which J^bfid 
in Titet prior to the introduction of Buddhism and was intended in propitiate the denis and 
various earth-demons, the worship of which formed the basic principles of the Bon «tuak 
Later it degenerated into a grotesque ceremonial dance, held principally at night, m whic 
the performers disguised themselves in hideous mnskn representing various animals and 
demons, and careered wildly around a figure of Buddha or a huge bonfire, uttering wild cries 
and imitating os dowdy as possible the motions of the various animals they represented. 
The significance of these masks was explained by their facial expression and was intended 
b« the Lamas to instruct the ignorant on-lookcra in the basic principles of the Buddhist faith. 
Thus the man who lived a cruel life, would later, according to the laws of Karma and re* 
birth as interpreted by the Lainas, return to this earth in the form of the beast or demon 
te most nearly represented. Gradually, however, with the ennobling influence of 
Buddhism and the introduction of a superior close of Lamas into the Torious monasteries all 
over Tibet, the popularity of the Devil Dance died out, but many of its rites, costumes, 
etc., were incorporated and the Laura Dance we we to-day is actually a co-mingling of 

1 He then goes on to remark: “ The statue of the largest Buddha b brought out and placed 
a short distance from the Monastery, facing the entrance. In the centre is » shrine of 1 good- 
luck,' composed principally of coloured thread, paper and flags. The worshippers advance 
towards this shrine, spray it with handfuls of rice or lay various votive offerings, such as 


fruit, milk, etc,, before it. 

“The dance now commences. Heralded with a flourish of trumpets, a clanging of cymbals 
and beating of drums, the Lamas, made hideous with their grotesque headgear, troop slowly 
out of the Temple and commence to circle slowly round the shrine of * good-luck.' Gradu¬ 
ally. with the music, the speed of the dancers increase, They work themselves up into a 
religious fury, whirling swiftly round and round, till exhausted, when with one accord they 
rush into the Monastery and the donee is finished,'! 
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8. Fla.es. 

" In the middle fp, 20) of the bridge [over the TistA] we found a number of paper prayers 
fluttering in the brecao, Toby brought out with him three such printed prayers, which be 
had carried with him, and tied them on to the others." 

" On reaching the town of Pari the first thing we noticed was a tiny sacred island I D 
tbe middle of a frozen Jake, Hereon were erected prayer (lags, which as they fluttered in 
the breeze wiped out the ains of man, according to the Tibetan belief” {p. 44}. 

“ The Tibetan roofs [are flat and) are rendered picturesque by having placed at each 
comer the prayer tufts and prayer flags which flutter in the wind. Each flutter is as a prayer 
which rise* to the gods and brings supernatural protection to the house and its inhabitants 

“The rhorlcn or shrine [at Lhasa], which lay a few yards fp. 283) away seemed a special 
object of attraction for the women. Many of them came with little prayer cloths which 
they attached to the shrine; while others burnt small quantities of brush in the adjoining 
SACrificial urn " 

In Burma, says Shway Yoe, The Burma*, 188, « Prayer flags.are made of 

paper, cut fancifully into figures of dragons, lizards, and the like, with embroidery work 
round their edges. In the centre is written some pious reflection or aspiration, and the 
offerers plEioc.il on the shrine, . , . There are other small flags or streamers made of coloured 
cloth, and some of them, especially those presented by SJians, are stitched with many plies, 
until they stand out quite stiff. Others are made of varnished strips of line. They have 
nothing written on them and aland simply for the advancement of the piety of their offerers.'' 

9. Rag bushes. 

“Just at the top [p. 236) of the pass [above the Brahmaputra Valley] we found two 
chorttiis or shrines. We added our stones to the little pile in front of each, and also tied a 
rag to the brush sticking out above the stone heaps. We recited a charm [manimm) in honour 
of the gods and rested a few moments." 

Raghinhea are very common in India and indeed practically over the world. In Thi 
Word of LoUa, 720. wo read : “ The poison of Shaktism entered only too largely into 
MahAy&na Buddhism .... The MaMyina system of spells was greatly extended by making 
the mere repetition of them efficacious, leading to the well-known prayer wheels and rags on 
trees and bushes, which repeated on behalf of the users the spells they contained indefinitely 
by mere mechanical agitation and fluttering In the wind," 

10. Cairns, 

“ On many occasions (p, 48), as wo went along the road, we passer! by some shrine or sa¬ 
cred image. One of these, the famous Red Idol, as it is called, is quite imposing, and I notic¬ 
ed with particular interest the heap of tiny stones in /root of it: As Tibet has no flowers to pre¬ 
sent to the idols, the Tibetan peasants wilt carry pebbles and heap them up before the image." 

11 Here [Pass near Kampa Drang) we found (p, 128) another Gyatse and though no one 
. was around we carefully followed Tibetan custom and added a stone to the little heap in 
front of the mountain shrine ant) called on the gods for protection." 

It. Prayer-wheels. 

" Let into the walls (p. 54) of the lower part of the pagoda [at Gyangtse] wore a number 
of revolving barrels. These were the famous Tibetan prayer-wheels. It is the duty of every 
man, aa he passes along, to stop and twist these wheels, causing them to revolve. By this 
exercise, it is believed, a man acquires an enormous merit, and by his pious efforts be ie 
ridded of all his sins." 

“The old mao (p, 158) carried a prayer-wheel in his hand, which he kept constantly 
turning in his hand, thereby laying up an enormous merit for himself, and he occasionally 
ejaculated the sacred formula of Tibet: Om imni pane hung, spelt Om mani padme Atm, 
to make up for delinquencies, which the prayer-wheel might have left untouched." 

[To be continued.) 
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MUSSELL MAN. 

The mistakes about the term Musulmao., the 
Praw>-Frdti pitiful of Mndim t are, m ha* been 
Irequeatly noticed id this ./eunwf, i nniLmerahle* 
Hare is a new otw from an American book. TAs 
ffai'rn. a BitympAy e/ Sam Houston by Marquis 
Jamm, LidLaaapolU* 1920- Sam Houston (pco- 
no-unc od Menton in Taiu And Hownton in New 
York) wna th* hero of tbo great fight with the 
Mciicanfl in 1^6, which ended in the erection of 
tbo Republic M Texas, finally annexed by the 
United States. In the Eouatm Public Library 
there it a letter by Houston himself p dated I B Doeem■ 
bar L&42, which la quoted by Marquis Jams* in the 


book above indicated,, p. 3HL Thi* heavily docu¬ 
mented book, really a history of the founding of tbs 
State Of Texas as one of the largest of the United 
Stau» r is thoroughly American and like its other 
historical work that 1 hare ever mod. The letter 
quoted conforms to i ts general style. In it Houston 
writes £ lh He * * * aayi Lamer [then President 
of the Republic of Texas] Lp a M until man and 
Burnett [another provincial Texan] a hog thief- 
Then Eaau h « [Houston 'a negro servant] coorivcs 
and guests disturb the neighbourhood with hursts 
Of cachinal ion. M 
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Aj a.sta i The Colour and Monochrome Reproduc¬ 
tions of the Ajantft Frescoes baaed on Photo¬ 
graphy- with ao Explanatory Text by G. Yaidiai, 
M,A. + and fln Introduction hy Laurence Binyoti. 
Part I - Text r 1-j x 10bi., jp,J>J5 + with map: Album 
containing 40 folio plates, of which 16 are colour¬ 
ed and 24 in monochrome. Published under the 
special authority of H. E. H. the Xixam of 
Hyderabad. Oxford University Pros*. 1030. 

Of the muy wonders of India perhaps the greatest 
are the- caves hewn in the solid rack of picturesque 
iliO aides, dating from the third century BO, On¬ 
wards- Many of theee Are marvels from their great 
also and wealth of sculptural detail in their porches* 
pillar*. verandahs and ornamental trivxm j but the 
aeries of 20 naves at A^anta are specially celebrated 
for their painted frescoes—tbs largest collection of 
Buddhist paintings known. 

Three previous attempt* had been made to copy 
the frescoes since t hey were discovered early in the 
nineteenth century. Major GUI worked t bore for some 
twenty years ; but the reaulta of his Labour were de¬ 
al roved in the fire at the Crystal Palace Exhibition in 
l&fiU. Again, in 1972 Mr. Griffiths, Principal of the 
Bnml my School of Art. commenced lo make copies, 
with the naairtamio of bit pupils. and worked for many 
yoofft. Unfortunately a great deal of his work was also 
burnt, but he published hit well known work. Thr 
FoirUmffjt in fAr Buddhist Core# ai Ajania in l&flfi 
from the copies saved. Next. Lady fferringham. 
with a bond of Indian artists* took up the (Attic 
during the years HMKI I 1, end in Lfllfl published ft 
portfolio ol plates, mostly coloured, which fflflvo she 
publ sc ft clearer i dea of the wOfidsre of the fr»C Wp*. 
Though most useful for eompariaon. and perhaps 
preasrving some details that hart since been lost, 
these necessarily lack the accuracy ensured by 
photographic reproduction poawraed by the present 
Splendid SWin of platcfl. To proof re wliftt remains 
of these Ttescom for future general ions. If. E. H- 
the Nizam authorized his Axchwological Depart- 
cu^it in have ft complete photographic record pn- 
pared. Tbo world of art is deeply indebted lo the 


munificence of Hu Exalted HlghfiM and the action 
encouragemeni of hid able finance mminter. Si r 
AkW Hydari- The difficult tee of the task were 
great. Artificial lighting had first of all to be 
installed, whan the superb colouring at last became 
clearly visible; but many of the frescoes had become 
badly damaged, and others had to be cleared of the 
til effects of previous injudicious handling. In fact 
the work is a peat achievement for Mr. Yazdnoi 
and hie coadjutor** The reproductiona are extra¬ 
ordinarily jucceasfah u w» are from this £r#t album, 
which contains 34 plates in monochrome And LG 
in eol«tf+ Beside* tbs» magnificent. pistes, there 
it a volume of text (with ft charming introduction by 
Mr. L. BinynnJ describing and interpreting the 
scenes depicted, and rejecting the does and aympa 
Ihstio study which Mr. Yoxdnuj has ao long devoted 
to the frescoes. 

It ia in the north-west comer of H. E* fL th* 
Nizam'* Dominions, where the XndhyAdri hills form 
ghfit* leading down from th* Deccan plateau to the 
valley of the Tiptf. that the rock-cut cavre of 
Ajanta stand in a long semicircle in the steep hilt- 
face, Here in these lonely ihritieftp aa in the •cnJp- 
tUred merblm Of ArnerAvatl, we aw the further 
fiowwrirtgof purely Indian art indirect Imo of inherit¬ 
ance from the natural Lira of Bhurhut and Sanchb 
Most remarkable im the unity of purpow in ad these 
monument* of devotion to the Buddha. Th* his< 
tocy of the cavei covtre some fiSfi years. Th* 
Buddha tmn&ins human and greet in bis Huuity and 
aslf-aacrifice throughout thu etorim of his livre aa 
told in tb* JAtakoa, depicted at Ajanta ovn as th*r 
are at Hharhut end Sanchi- Theae wtro tales, 
limply told for the peopJ* R of the perfections of 
HuiMbahood. which Aikya Muoj had attained 
through hie compAsiun for aP aorrew and Buffering 
during both hb animal and human rahtfthv, Ws 
find them exprtned with the ffime simpUrity hy the 
anriEsut sriLsta of Ajftnta in crow ded scenes of move- 
moot and vitality, in which appear kings andeour- 
tieff, queens and princeM*. the populace, birds and 
animals* tree* plants and dowers, and urchiftotunl 
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feature* of lawns and pakote—truly Ufa m 
ail pn}f[utdD d glowing in colour : wo on 

told that only 11 Jamp^ block, rod Orlirf, yellow- 
ochra nod lapis laiuh formed the principal 
CDfottrt, 1 * 

Port I illustrates the ffOKoeo of Cave I t on* «f the 
latOC caves* Art and Baddhisn had learnt new 
modm of expfmion during I ho centuries of AjuLs's 
growth i but the edonl it itUl that of th* Buddha, hiti 
ranuBciation, his infinite campusi®* Tor other*, and 
that demotion which ia the fulfilment of charity 
portrayed anew in the conception of the Bodhisatt va. 
Wo have here AjanU * supreme expression in the 
grand figure of the compassionate Bodhlaattva, 
BftHiti apini r a favourite name of AvaiokiteevEira 
(Plate* mF-XXVm. Guldcn-h nod, u behove* 
Buddhist tradition, his form is graceful in it* supple 
strength, a*, slightly bending, he hold* the lotus in 
hi* right hand, the begging bowl in his lef^ and toot* 
down with pitying ey« upon men. The expression 
of hif face recoils hii VOW, that ho will nevor enter 
ftfrtdaa until he hu saved all living beings. Ho 
remains listening to the crira of fear and pain, the 
* Bodhuuittrai of hope, the over com pew inflate Protec¬ 
tor of hnlf Asia, His majestic figure domi nates the 
scene, yst he is one with the people as he holds tbo 
bcggiog-bowl towards them, that they may attain 
merit by giving to the perfect one. All the lower 
part of the franco ha* period away, but fortunately 
the upper portioo lias boon left to show that Bud¬ 
dhist painter* h*Y* their place in the world's highest 
Art. The other two grant BodhisAttVAS ora more 
damaged. Of one (Flat* XXX) ihera ii left a 
beautiful arm and hand and port of the Ans face. 
The pair of jungle folk (f Hbilwj in the upper left- 
hand comer, however, ara moat lifelike, m they 
listen eagerly to the groat Being from behind a 
^tirade, through which a pair nf wild fowl b*V® 
poked tbrir heads- The male %nro ha* half mount- 
e d the barrier, and looks a* if raody to vault over 
end fling himsotr at tit* BodhisattVA's foot, while 
th* womntt apparently export uUt«* with him. 
Th* Tresco reproduced on Flat** XXXl>XXXIIt 
is far better prsaerred, except for th* Bodhisatlva'a 
Lower lip nod neck. Jf * differ* much in both features 
and colour from the other*, and would team to be. 
long to another race. The varied ethnical types 
portrayed at AjantO are interesting and important. 
Til* f«nale h«ds in this fresco era vary pleasing, 
specially th* two In the lower left-hand reran-, one 
of Which Efi shown m colour, enlarged* on Plato 
XXXIL This lady hi* a serene expruiati nrid 
beautiful hafribrowm eyes- Round her dark heEr 
is a while tend, which also appear* on the female 
b»di In th* pfthwo scenes- Many of th™ bands 
would Mem to be made Of flowers and loaves, wom 
in addition to the row of jewels across the forehead, 
Thm Ia much variety also in the colouring of the 
ferns I* figures, from nut browu. riivo or gulden- 
htown and brick rad to jutor sltadaa—*™ an nahon- 
gray. Very affective i* the penalvo Riirf with a 
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high, pierced gold crown and golden ornament*, 
which lighten up her dJivc-hrown complexion most 
artistically,, A note tells US t hat the Apparent ab- 
aence of covo-Lug on the upper part of the body is 
du* to tho reproduction, aa the flue brush lines inch¬ 
oative of gauzy muslin are visible OO tho frraco. 
Very fine, JiAphonnus materials, sueb as th* cele¬ 
brated Dacca muaJins, wore used by tho rich i and 
Oven on Hiatus* of the Buddha it iff often difficult to 
see th* lines of his garment. 

Flat* XXVIII {in colour]! gives a highly imagi¬ 
native and crowded, but well composed, scene of the 
temptation of the Buddha by Mira and hie hoot. 
The various emotions expressed in the face* of tho 
assailants and temptrawee or® in marked contrast 
to the imperturbable serenity of the seated Buddha* 
whose right hand point* downwards, as he colls th* 
earth to witness tbo good deeds of Ms former lives. 
Various posit ion* of the hands fmudw} appear ms 
P lato XXIlfb. where a number of Buddha* may be 
seen seated Or standing Upon A lotus Ogniust a back¬ 
ground of flowers Buddhist iconography had 
greatly developed since it* early beginnings in the 
symbolism used to represent the Buddha—the 
wheel of th* law, tree, foot print* Or cmpLy ihrOue—» 
at Bharhut end Sonchi. 

Fin tea XIX And XXXV, among others, remind 
us of Bculpiiireri f ricsea at Bora Budur and of sculp - 
tura and art in Cambodia and China- The etory of 
Ajonta rioted About 6430 x o. t hut it still retain* its 
place in the history of Indian art, Buddhism car¬ 
ried its art With it* spiritual teaching far alkikL Thfl 
unifying effect of a great iradit ion—perhaps unifies 
In India's history—ha* sat its seal op the art of 
IndtivuNiA and ie recognised in that of Central Asia 
and China. 

M- F, H, 


Tmth ajcd Elettoth Reports o* Us Seines 
Ok HlsdI Ma^psenicra for the years tSL7-lft 
and I& 50 - 22 . by IUt BlBADTO HibaljJ^ B^A. 

in. ; pp + xi +1SIK And vii + 513. Ada- 
habodr U.P. Covefnmoot Fraw T lKt + 

Tho systematic Ceorab for Hindi manuscripts 
was commenced in 1*00, under the patronage of 
th* Government of tlie United Frovimws, by 
BAbu iyi miM ndw DM. whose name will erar 
be gratefully rememhcrocl by Hindi schoUm 
for tho splendid work don* hy hira in oonnoriea 
with the pubUcations of the Ni^ri PrAserioJ 
SabhA and ea editor of the great Hindi dictionary 
called fltndl ^aWcMd^rm For the first nine ywlra 
the work was supervised and ra^*ortod on by 
^ydmAALindara B4h* bimarif, and seven Reports 
covering that periud wort insued by him. Fra^ura 
ef work, howover, compelbd Mm to hand over 
th* task to other*, with the result that the work 
fed into arrears. Th* Sth and £th Reports 
dealt with the right y«m ending with IfW, Fof . 
tuuAtriy the distinguished scholar Rai Bahadur 
Hiralal was ultimately prevailed upon to tok* 


m 
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ortT the duties and get (he work brought up to 
rtst*. The two volumes now before us, which 
have been compiled under hit *uperiridnn+ com- 
prise the ICth *nd IIth Reports, dealing with 
the remrch carried out during tha periods l Bit- 
l Band IB20-2S, respectively. They are arranged 
upon sairdlar lane* : a short introductory chap¬ 
ter contains a summary of the result*. the libra- 
ries and eoUcciionj examined, the centuries and 
ymm (where noted) to which the pertain 

and the subjects of which they fcreat* the new 
author* and works discovered, at well at other 
pqinta of special interest or importance. This 
it followed by two lengthy 14 appendices,* K vis-* 
I—Notts on ah the authors whose work* were 
found, and II— Extracts from their works. Ap¬ 
pendix m contains extracts from the MSfi, of 
unknown authors, and Appendix TV a list (with 
a u th ore 1 ntmefi) of MBS- composed after 1&50. 
which, under the standing orderm did not call 
lor report. Two useful indexes have been added, 
of {I) authors and fll) worker 

The new MBS. discovered range in data from 
the twelfth to the nineteenth century, and refer to a 
greet variety of aubjactn, religious work* being pre¬ 
dominant, hut philosophy, rhetoric, erotica, history 
end medici no a Iso figure largely in the lists. Among 
the moat remarkable rETOiltn of the inquiries made 
ii the largo number of works that haw to 

light, both in proee end versa, several being of 
■pedal interest or merit, written by authors 
hitherto unknown. The examination of this 
mass of material has not only led to the acquisition 
of useful biographical nodi historical information, 
but has enabled the periods of many author#, 
which were previously doubtful or disputed, to 
bo definitely established. Author* with the name 
tome hare boon found to be distinct person*. while 
others have b«n found to be identical, though 
Writing under different nam<w. 

Among important new finds recorded fa the 
11th Report are-—a remote work by VidyApati 
entitled iCfrfifhfd ■ & complete (and probably the 
most reliable) text of the ModonA^aku, attributed 
to Rahim, the learned courtier of Akbor; an 
tatcresting work on the DhAmI panth by iPr&QA- 
srAthfli, the founder of that sect; and a copy of 
TuluudJa* i i IMkihdado Jfrffadyomo, dating from 
tflOi a.D,, which has a special value as being 
apparently free from mterpclalions, 

Ci E. A* Wr O. 

AtsmSTSTRATlOK Rxpqut of TEE DCfaRntE^T OF 

Atnutd^T, TufiSflu, for 1104 M. E, 

flGE® Government Piths, Trlvandram. 

The territories of H. H. the HahAr&nl Rr^mt of 
Travmtcore form the most southern portion of the 
Indian Peninsula, and contain one of the densest 
papulations therein, with survivals of soma of the 
Oldest forms of riviUsali on, aod at the same time 
•me« of the meet modem. This remotest part of 


India is also in some respect* lh» moat interrating 
to the student of anthropology in all ite branehra- 
It has produced, almost as a matter of course, a 
lively Archeological report, 

During ibe year under review the chief work 
undertaken was taking stock of the enormous number 
of inscriptions in the State—the collection up to 
dote amounting to 1,231 lit hie, SI copperplate and 
54 “cadjon," i^ P palm-leaf inscriptions, making a 
total of 1,335, They relate to practically every 
dynasty that has ruled in South India and include 
I'M Christian and 3 Muhammadan Inscription* and 
are scattered about in 134 locaUtios. The value 
of such work for histariaal purposes is beyond 
all doubt. 

The Mutta (Mathft) or Vedic Collegre of Tro.vnnroro 
which are well endowed and era divided into throe 
clsesGOg purporting to Study Vedic and Secular 
Philosophy and Vedic ritual, have received much 
attention. The Department is undertaking a 
thorough and comprehensive QnminatiDn of their 
roeorde. Hero again its work can be made to be 
of the highest value. 

Travaneort is rich in mural pointings and archi¬ 
tectural sculpture*, usually i hurt ruling Puranlc 
kjgenrk, and hero, it the Deportment will correctly 
photograph and otherwise reproduce 5 hem, much 
work of importance is before it. 

Her HighfLfe** the Recent has a lino collodion of 
coins, an armoury and a library. Among the coin* 
are Jipcriroooa Q t Roman coins—of Augustus, Tiba- 
riui p Caligula, Claudius and Nero— very valuable to 
shew the time oud duration of a famous ana trade. 
An examination and catalogue of thru* ooins and 
of the armoury and library would he of the highest 
value to European students. As regard* the Lib¬ 
rary the following extract is worth recording ■— 

“ Kanakkiutiram is a treatise in an ancient Malay- 
Alam dialer!, in the fith hook Ox chapter of which, 
entitled Aokd jh, tn treated the weights of gems, 
gold, pearl*, etc., fur ascertaining witch tha (allow* 
lag table Lfl given — 

1 OdlDli ^ I vimtn lla m 

Tiro 

4 iwlmoi =- 1 ktinnl 

2 kutmi — i maAjAdi 

2 mafijfidi — | pnoaKlkkam 

10 paoat^kkam — I knli»nj» 

The SupcrmtomlRfit, Mr. Vasudsva Foduval, has 
interested himself in ordeals and caihi, has 
produced two whort appendices containing An 
account of rach, which are of much interest for » 
public outside the burden of tho Trnvanrare State, 
Tmvancoro is a laud of mountain* and ttiD 
wale™ and therefore of many attractive aitn. A 
photograph of on* jmch, Kaladgi, the birth place of 
Shankar5chkrya p ia ginxi os on illustration. Alto¬ 
gether we hare In this modest report a document 
containing much that should attract Die ntudout of 
things IndlaiL 


Ft- C, Tixrii. 
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NOTES ON INDIAN MATJNDS. 

Bt W, H. MORELAND* C.SJ*. C.I.E. 

I, Introductory. 

Tax maund is perhaps the most treacherous unit which the student of Indian history 
has to interpret, for it may stand for almost anything from 2 to 82 lb., or occasionally even 
more. I have had occasion to evaluate a number of maunds which occur in the literature of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and for a moment I thought of making a complete 
study of the subject; but I quickly found that the early history would have to be pursued 
through a number of languages of which I know nothing, and that the subject calls for collective 
rather than individual work. As a beginning, I offer in these papers the facts which I have 
been able to collect from Persian, Portuguese, Dutch and English sources ; and I have made 
bold to offer also a few guesses, in the hope that they may provoke students to gather 
additional facta from dated inscriptions, and from the literature of various other languages— 
notably Sanskrit, Bengali and Tamil—which will carry the subject further, 

Maund* represents the Indian word man. The Portuguese first met this word on the 
West Coast, and, accord ing to their regular practice, nasalised it and added their characteristic 
termination -e, giving pi So. the form which appears continuously in their literature from 
the year 1513 onwards. English merchants, taking the won! from Portuguese interpreters, 
and denasalking it, seem to have fused it with 1 maund,' as English word which then meant 
a kind of basket, sometimes used as a measure; and, the original sense having be¬ 
come obsolete, the derived one now holds the field. 

The origin of the Indian word must be loft to philologere. The suggestion has been made 
that it is the Arabic mann, brought to India by merchants trading on the coast; but it 
has ftftf* been contended that a simitar or identical Indian word, derived from the Sanskrit 
toot rod (measure), may have been already in existence when the Arab merchants arrived. 
The point might conceivably be cleared up by a study of early Indian literature: ail I can 
say is that, if the Arabs brought the word, they did not bring the unit, for, as we shall 
see later on, their man* was about 2 lb., while the man found by the Portuguese on the West 
Coast was about twelve times as large, 

Di d™ " weights are nowadays commonly presented in a single scale, running from the 
raftf to the maund and its multiples. The literature, however, suggests that the two ends of 
this scale grew up independently, and were subsequently linked through the tola. The 
small units, constituting what may be called the jewellers' scale, were based on seeds, 1 
and originally were not absolutely fixed; os Thomas showed, the tola {&G raflt) ranged from 
168 to 180 gr. in North India in the sixteenth century , and ita definition as just ISO gr, belongs 
to the British period. The upper part of the scale may be called commercial, and the larger 
nnitj, probablv originated in some fact or facts connected with transport. In it 40 sera make 
one maund, and 2(1 maimds make a hoMr, candy, or roditf. To link np the two, all that is 
needed is to fix the number of toUu in one scr, a number which varies within wide limits, 
according to the suse of the maund. 

In the English literature there are occasional references to mounds containing more, or 
loss, th p" 40 acre. All the cases which I have been able to study fall into two groups ; 
either the divergence represents a trade-allowance, or it is due to the uae of two denominations. 
Trade allowances up to 5 sere in the maund recur in the Dutch and English commercial records 
of the seventeenth century, and are doubtless older j a sale of cloves, for instance, at so much 
the ’ maund ol 42 sew,’ meant that the seller made an allowance of 2 sere in the maund, or 
B per cont, not that the maund contained 42 sets in general. Again, one occasionally meets 
such a statement as * here the maund contains 10 sets,' where the context shows that what U 

1 HrewWdtafir *.t>. 1 Daloado. t.v. 3Ko (If; Oxford Eotjluh tAawupy, i.tP. 

1 Bcbnn Jtbion. *.w. Ruttws. Tola; sad E. Thomas's paper quowdthere. 

1 
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meant is that the local maund in question contained 10 afandW »re, It cannot be pomtivcly 
asserted that every maund always contained 40 sere of its own denomination ; but it is 
reasonable to assume this relation when the contrary is not expressly stated, while, if some 
other number is given, the context should be examined to see if the ease come* under one 
or other of the two rubric* stated above, or is susceptible <rf any other explanation. 

For readers of English the most convenient way of giving equivalent* of the various 
mounds is to state them in pounds avoirdupois (lb.) and either a fraction of the lb., or the 
number of grains (gr, 7,000 to the Jb,}; ounces and drams are nuisances in this work, while 
indication of the number of grains is occssioiwlly convenient, as it links up the mound in 
question to the troy scale as well a* the avoirdupois. Other western units which raav come 
before the student stand to the lb. in round figures ** follows : kilogram, 22 ib.; Holland 
pound 1-OS Ib. ; Portuguese ' new ■ o noUl. 101 ib.; the ' old 1 amUd (of 14 ounces) was 
fths of the last figure. 

Classification of the numerous matinds would be premature at this stage: it is the end, 
not the beginning, of the investigation. A few distinctions however can be drawn with 
advantage at the outset. When I write ' maund ’ without qualification, I mean a mnund 
_ ' n ® “ ortl ^ Br5 commerce, and not known to have bees prescribed: * official maund ' 
means a maund known to have been prescribed by authority : ' special maund ' means a unit, 
differing from the ternary maund, osed, in dealings in some particular commodity: 
retail maund moans a unit used by shopkeepers, but not by wholesalers. 

In order to reduce the bulk of the footnotes, I shall assume that readere are familiar with 
the Classics of the subject, such as Hdwm Johwn {new edition London Iflfm 
Gtossorio (Coimbra 1619-21), Prints (/"fid fJL (issued the AsS'fSiv" oj 
erigaU Calcutta-, 1 ^.> Bitot's Hietory o/ India (London, 1867-77), the calendars of the 
Indio Office records (LeUer* Received, and Enytieh Factories), the Batavia Bank ft ni i , 
the like. Other authorities will be cited in full once only, and thereafter in^brevStedform 

BoiXl: otheftelt^ 

*• ™«*‘ - the^S 

Many scholars have helped me generously with information on particular aspects of this 
enquiry. I hope all due acknowledgments will be found in the text or notes, b^rTmuathe™ 

;™» B r cttj * sir ^ ^ * s* Richer 

who have answered a large number of enquiries; to Mr. C. H. Rao, who funited me with a 
il .t dik d note on the maunds of South India ; and to Professor S. H. Hodivaia who baa Wn 
most generous in criticisms and suggestions. 1 0 “* M * n 

H. OIHcM Matin is* 

1 ** officiaJ maund* because the facts are clear and can be stated shortlv 

So far I have found these maunds only in the British 3 and -Mogul periods thnueh r^ 
some grounds for thinking that standmdUation began with SikLhr iJi 51 . 
southern maund, which wilt be described in th 0 L.*t ' T*"* fluctuating 

British period ai 2fi lbs. for Mad™ S £ £ Mfr ?* early in the 

sliglitly too high, having been chosen as being one quartS ofVcwT ^More 
however, was the fixation in Bengal of the standard maund of 82 ->7 Jh The sto« ’ 
brieBy that in 1833, when the rupee was being fl„d at the uniform fell JmZ tZ 

H t rgWl thiS **** akmld ^ standard toh, w’that 

- , T . g0 a ^ 2 1 ^ B of rn pounds Zy 

if Ihf cC'raalt ***** ^ Mtatvru 1913-14 (died below as 
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^or 82 2/Hb)* The proposal vu accepted, the tofa of IgG gr* was recognisediii Regulation VO 
of 1833, Mid the equivalent nmund was adopted lor Government transactions, a& well as by 
Calcutta merchant ; but ite general vogue redly dates from 1854, when its use was prescrib¬ 
ed on the railway system. 

In 1833 the local unit known as th£ bazaar mauud contained just about 82 lb*, so that this 
action was doubtless convenient lor Calcutta and the immediate neighbourhood ; but all the 
aamCp it must, I think, be regarded as a tragedy. In the fluid conditions which prevailed a 
century ago, it would have been equally easy to link the Indian unit directly to either of the 
two great systems, in one or other of which India's foreign trade la earned on : in fact it was 
linked to a system already obsolescent , and of interest to nobody outside a mint. As a matter of 
fact, the standard ser worked out almost to a kilogram, the difference between the two being less 
than 7 per cent, and proposals have occasionally been made to eliminate this difference. 

Th& Mogul official maunds were, Like the British standard mauud, based on the weight 
of a coin, but it was the copper ddm f not the silver rupee. In the literature the ddm is Mime- 
times called paisd, but the latter word is quite indeterminate, being applied to whatever 
copper coin was ordinarily used in any locality. Edward Thomas* calculated the weight of the 
ddm as 323'5 gr. p and this figure fit* in very closely with the approximate equivalents of the 
various maunds used in the Dutch and English commercial records, and shewn in the table 
given further on* 

In interpreting these coin-weights, it baa been usual to take them at [somewhat less than 
the mint-weight, on the assumption that the coins used in weighing would be somewhat 
worn. This assumption seems to me to be open to criticism. Where the Betters provided the 
weights, a* in the case of retail shopkeepera, it is safe to assume that some of them, if not ait, 
used the lightest coins available. We know {ZiyA Bami, 313} that giving short weight was 
common in Delhi under Alauddin Khalji, and it is by no means unknown in India at the 
present day; the practice may reasonably bo regarded as continuous. On the other hand, if it 
was, as it still is, usual for the buyers to provide the weights in what was formerly the most 
important class of transactioiiB. the purchase of goods from peasants and artisans, it U 
reasonable to assume that the coins used were as nearly new rs possible, if indeed their weight 
was nob Fraudulently increased. Francisco Pels&ert 5 described tho 5-ser weight need in 
buying indigo at Bayfma in JahAngfr's reign as consisting of 152 pai*d ddm) rewn in a 
bag of doubled cloth. In bis time the Akbari mound {30 dam to the &er as explained below) 
was used os a special niaund in this trade ; 150 ddm therefore mode 5 sere, and hence there 
was a formal allowance in favour of buyers of 2 ddm plus the weight of the bag. It is safe to 
assume that the coins were new when placed in the bag by the buyers, to whose commercial 
astuteness Febaert renders due homage, and that they were packed so a* to minimise friction 
while in use ; whether anything else was put surreptitiously into the bag is matter for conjee* 
tare. It acorns to me to be best to take the new coin os the basis for calculation, and to allow 
lor the fact that in any particular transaction the precise figure probably depended on the 
interest* of tho party who chose tho coins. 

Taking the ddm w 323'5 gr f> tho Mogul official maunds were aa follows 



No, of ddm in 

Calculated wt. 

Commercial Date of 


one set 

of maund. 

equivalent, introduction. 



W- QT. 

lb. 

Akba.ri 

.. 30 

55 3200 

55 Before 1535. 

Jahanfiiri 

36 

06*3340 

66 1620. 

SMhjfth&oi 

.. 40 

73‘6600 

74 1634, or a little earlier. 

Do. 

.. 20 

36-6800 

37 1635-6; Cujar&t only. 


i Edward Thomas, Tht Chrmidt* of the. Pathan K*n&9 of DcJfti. London, 1871 (quoted below u 
gwj]. 

s JaAdrtfffr'j India, tr, W. H. Mo rebind and P. G*yl, Cambridge 1025, p. 16 quoted teiow m FtkatnU 
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Tha commercial equivalents in this table are taken front numerous foreign business 
records, particularly those of the Dutch, who were very punctilious in putting such matters on 
paper. It will be noted that merchants usually took the nearest whole number, neglecting 
fractious ; but occasionally they used simple fractious, as when the Gajar&t Shihj&hAnl was 
taken as 36 2/3 lb, {Engdish Factorial 110). 

I have not found in the chronicles any formal record to the effect that Akbar prescribed 
the unit which beats his name* The Aind Akbari (ii, 60 ) says merely : 11 from the beginning 
of the present reign it (the ser) Trail 23dim, and today it is 30. ,f This passage will be dismissed 
in a later section; it is quoted here merely as showing that, the 30-drfm ser was introduced in 
the course of Akbar's reign. The inference that it was officially prescribed is practically 
certain, hut the fact fa not formally proved. The corresponding mound was in general use 
over a wide area when Dutch and English merchants first came to India ; and it survived as. 
a special maund used for certain commodities after it had been superseded in general use by 
the J&Mngiri. The most noteworthy survival was in the Bay&na market, where indigo 
continued to he sold by the Akbar! maund until late in the seventeenth century. 

In the year 1010 Jahangir wad told* by a Hindu ascetic that according to the scriptures 
the ser ought to weigh 36 tttm ; I do not know the ascetic’s authority for this statement, but 
Jahangir accepted it, and the Jah&ngiri maund dates from 1620 as a general institution, 
though possibly it had been introduced somewhat earlier for particular purposes. 

The introduction of the Sh&hjoMni maund has not been traced in the chronicles, but it 
was in use in Agra in 1634 {Dagh R^gisicr, 22nd October), and later commercial records show 
that its introduction was effective throughout the empire, except in the markets of Gujar&t-. 
At the time of its introduction Gujor&t was employing a ter of 18 ddm, giving a maund 
of just over 33 lb.; but ShAhjahAn ordered the local ser to be raised to 20 dtlm. This was 
done in AhmadAbAd about the end of 1634. and in Surat in February, 1636, m that, to quote 
William Mcthwohl, 11 now the maen of this place [Surat] is just the halfe of a maen Jehaun 
[ShAhjahAn], which conristeth of 40 seem, and every scare 40 pica weight* 1 ' {Engiish 
Factorial Vp 154*) 

I have not traced any definite origin of the Gnjar&t maund of 33 lb* which has just been 
mentioned. The fact that the corresponding ser was reckoned in ddm might suggest that it 
was prescribed by Akbar ; but it is more probable that the unit was much older, and that the 
ecr was found to weigh just, about IS ddm when that coin became current in the course of the 
sixteenth century. As will be shown in a later section* the range of this unit was extensive, 
reaching as far north as the neighbourhood of the Jumna. This maund is familiar in com¬ 
mercial records from the time of William Finch, who, however, took it as 32| lb. r$ 
Received, ip 34.) Finch noted that a smaller maund of 27 lb. was also known in Surat, but its 
use there was exceptional ; this smaller maund brings us definitely away from the region 
of official prescription, and is discussed in the next section. 

A won! of caution may bo added on the risk of tiring any of these official mnunds to 
interpret figures of a date earlier than that of their known introduction. The caution may 
seem superfluous* but I hare seen a promising bit of research-work ruined by interpret' 
ing eighteenth-century figures in terms of the British standard maund, m& it fa wall that 
students should always bear such risks in mind. 

(Ta b s continued.) 


i HtwfeFj tf/JdJWsjdr, fcr. A- ftogimt, fri* II. Bevaridga, London, IW4-1QH; ii. JOS ; atsu tbv Fcrulaa 
text, edU S. Ahmud. xtligarh. 1864* 
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prAya&citta, or hdtdtj ideas on the expiation of sin. 

Bv BERETS BONNERJEA, D.Lrrr. (Fabis), 

{Continued /rent p, 154 ,) 

Expiation by means of mortification was till comparatively recent times largely prac¬ 
tised, The principal forms were self-inflicted tortures by inserting an iron hook through 
the fleshy part of the back, and swinging on poles during the CaraL-p&jd ; keeping one or 
both arms raised above the head or in a horizontal position for a certain stipulated period, 


which might, in extreme eases, extend over a few months; not uttering a word under any 
circumstances whatsoever, and so on. And the Ule of a modern Hindu widow is one long 
period of prdyaiciUa, for who can doubt that the widowhood in her present life is the result 
of the crimes committed during a former existence on earth i 

The Vtytu Purilna says of the Ganges that the sacred stream sanctifies all beings; and 
those who even at a distance of a hundred yojana (leagues) exclaim " Gatig't , GaAgd " atone 
for the sins committed during three previous lives. That the Ganges is still the very best 
river to bathe in there can be no doubt. Thousands of Hindu pilgrims go every year to 
Benares for no other purpose but to bathe in the river there,* 1 and oven at the present day 
all Hindu burning grounds are situated on the banks of the river Ganges, nr, if that be im¬ 
possible owing to its distance, beside a flowing stream. So necessary is this condition that 
« Ia fantifrnt d'un mart laistc sans sipuUttrs tounnenh les vtvants juAQu’att jour une tomeiU* 
/mf/w oit Qongt am oteMMNJff. Alors tl entra ttaiw f<* bWitwk ejlwfe, 1 ’* 1 Moreover mourn¬ 
ers must bathe themselves in the Ganges after the body has been burned in order to purify 
themselves from the infection of death. 1 * And for ceremonial bathing it is essential that 
the whole of the body and the head must bo submerged under the water. Henco every time 
s [,^p]) j 3 taken in the river the bather must duck down three times at least, and each time he 
mutt-era a short prayer. Finally it is by no means an uncommon sight to see pious Br&hm&i>ae 
standing breast deep in water and reciting prayers. The idea in this ceremonial bathing 
Is that as the stream water flowa over the head, it must carry away bodily as well 

spiritual impurities, ... . ,, , , 

The polling of the hair combined with ceremonial bathing is another well known Hindu 
vr&yakUta Moniof Williams writes in this connection : “ It should also be noted that 

Lei&l religious shavings are performed at snored places of pilgrimage on the banka of rivers, 
and are held very efficacious in purifying soul and body from pollution, Persons who have 
committed great’crimes or are troubled by uneasy consciences, travel hundreds o! milos to 
Pray&tra, (Allahabad), Mathuri (Muttra), or other holy places for the sole purpose of sub¬ 
mitting thomfdves to the tonsorial skill of the professional barbers who frequent such locali¬ 
ties There they may bo released from ovctj sia by first being relieved of every hair and then 
olunsting into the sacred stream. Forthwith they emerge now creatures, with all the accumu- 
iated guilt of a long life eflaoed.” 11 On tho other hand, however, the shaving of the head 
and the cutting of the nails of mourners on the tenth day after a person's death is a purifi¬ 
catory rite performed because o! the dangerous influence of death and the ghost to which 
they for a time hod been exposed «* ; and it is hard to say if such shaving is simply a (rick 
to escape tho pursuing ghost as Fraser thinks. 1 * 


137-142. 


»i ff. M,. “ Is Beam** *ur Zrtt dor Waworfestc." QWw*. lx** ('001), pp- 
II r, Hertii "StopriUMUtiOiM collective* do In inert," L'Anni* SoakAogtgnt-, x. (1 005-L BOO), p, I IT.oot* . 
14 j ijnyp to demonstrate clwrwhero (TV Power 0 / Magic i» Bengal, p. 91) that a both in itself t* 
rtgardvd by the Hindi** as a cImhuwt of both physical and mend impuiitios: in fart, tbs pmuspal use of 

* UonLvf Williams, Religious Thought uni Lift i* indio [Loudon, 1893), p. 37S, P, Firmer r Oeri- 

njimi# funobri fro gli Indicml" 6'Jrtrtno deUt missiemi d cflo CompagiM di (leak par tanw I0l>? [Supploroente 
.1 N. 24, ill Divembre 1021), p. H> writ* : " U ba*Um s’otosta poi « morto r S (i rode »ci pkiomenlt ii 


capo a m feiw® W 

U qj ( h. Old^ibeTg. Bk Religion tki F td# (Borlinp 1 pp- 4*0 L 
*1 Cf. (Sir) J. 0. Fraser, Taboo and the PtnU oj (A* So*d> P- 3M. 
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Klgrimage to certain holy places is also oonsidfred to be * pr&yafciMa. The most famous 
of these places of pilgrimage ate Benares, AlUhabftd and Muttra. Besides these three, there 
are numerous other placed, a list ol which would take too much space. To give only a few 
examples, Puri,*® Qajft, Britt* I Avon, BaidyanAth,, Dv&rakA, RAmeavaram* Taujorc, Tricbi- 
nopoly Ka&jiveram, Ttnncveliy. Cuttack > KAlighAti and so on r are all places where much 
virtue may be acquired by simply setting foot. 

Last but not least, the poiteagavya as a means of purification is second to none in Hindu 
eyes. Much lias been auid about the sanctity of cows in Hm fltWAn, and oowdung has many 
uses, the chief of which is its supposed purificatory character. The pafteagovya is a collective 
name for the five products of the cow, viz. t urine, dung, clarified butter, milk and curds. In 
an ancient Sanskrit book the cow is extolled as an auspicious purifier, on whom depend the 
worlds. It is said that cows alone make sacrificial oblations possible by producing butter ; 
cows take away all sins.* 5 The productions of a cow are always propitious. Drops of 
water falling from the home of a cow are productive of religious merit, and have the power 
to expiate all sins of those who bathe in or rub themselves with the drops.Guilt, it is said, 
may be destroyed by rubbing the back of a cow ; and giving a cow to eat procures exaltation 
in heaven. 31 In the urine of the cow dwells the Ganges; prosperity dwells in the dust rising 
from their couches p good fortune exists in oowdtmg, and virtue in saluting cows. Therefore h 
it is advised that every man should salute cows as often m possible, 3 * 

Besides prayaicitta* for special sinm committed knowingly or unknowingly, there are 
periodical prdyaAciUas. One of these is performed once a year at the time when a BrAhnmna 
changes his sacred thread and dons a now one in order to expiate all the accumulated eins 
committed during the past year* Another is known as the Rti panmm f ( H seers' fifth ')* 
which ia essentially a woman's festival Worship is offered on this day for sine committed 
unwittingly by reason of impurity. In this the seven brightest stare of the Urea Major, vii., 
Koayapa, Atri p BharadvAja, Viavamitra, Gautama, Jamodagni and Vaai?(ha are worshipped. 


^-Vamadsgui 


•Vaai^tha 


^Gautama 


>ViavAmitre 

\ 

V-— 

BhoradvAja 


*Kaejsp* 

“Atri 


" The ceremonies are performed at noon. A woman must offer a mantra (magic epdlj 
to the dghtifQ plant {Achyranthtx atpera), clean her teeth with a twig one hundred and eight 
lie., 3 x 3 x 3 x 4] times, and bathe, if possible in a stream, dipping one hundred and 
eight times, otherwise at homo, pouring one hundred and eight pots full of water over he reelf. 
The previous anointing is to be with scaamum oil, dried myrobalan dust, and earth, and she 


«* the car of Jaggemaul, I had said [L'E Mtf * du Ba i**, p. 87 ? A Diction, of S»pt,- 
•* ****** [Loadoo. IKS], P . mi that Hindu were formerly t n*h«l under the wbeob cUb. 
*?■ behoving thus to go to hoatta. Since then I hare found out toy so mB uuthocitire have relUd 

«“• etatomcot “ a calumny.” Boo Chamberf Encyelvf&Ma, vi, 2',$. 

” Intitule*of Vuhnu, (tr. by J, Jolly [SBE> vii, Osford, 18Sq]), sriii. ftg. 

»« WifcOMof ViaAnu, radii, fig. si of FuAnu, ssiii, Co 

*•***■• «/ Vi* w , Hili, 6i. Cocapen Tht Sxnt Booh* of tht £a*t, vii, pp |g 5 f 
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mu3t drink paneagavya, Afterwards she should assemble with other women, and worship 
the seven seers aa follows : 

“ Lucky symbols are drawn in colour on a board, on which is placed a copper vessel 
filled with clean water and wrapped in a new cloth. The eight smalt heaps of rice am n r vle 
ffnr the seven and Arnndhati) and on each heap is put a tupdri nut [areca nut] or a paviira, 
!•*■> “ ring made of darbha gmsa {Eragroslia tyttwm*oidt&). Coins, perfumes, Bowers and 
rice am put in the pot, and all these are worshipped with mantra# . Afterwards the nffinmtm g 
priest receive* presents and bis foe, and gives his blessing. 

11 On this day nothing grown from bullocks' labour must be eaten. An onion mutt be 
bitten into and then thrown into a stream." 19 

This festival is held on the fifth Sulcbipaha (light half) of the month of ZJA&fna 1 * ( August. 
September). According to some authorities this ceremony of expiation should be performed 
every year, whereas others are of opinion that if it be performed for seven consecutive years, 
enough virtue will be gained to last till one's death. 

These expiatory ceremonies are for all sins: maMpdiaJca (mortal sins) as well as upa- 
ptilabt (venial sins). To the former belong killing a Brfthmana, drinking wine, having carnal 
knowledge of a guru's wife, theft, and association with a person who has committed any one 
Or all of these sins. To the latter, for which forgiveness is asked twice daily, belong untruth* 
fulness, chesting, refusing to give alms to the deserving, eating garlic, onions and so on, or 
doing such things as are unworthy of a Brlhmana, After performing these prdpaJcitias the 
paScayavya is tasted, or rather in modem times the pnfiafmtta or nectar consisting of 
milk, curds, clarified butter, honey and sugar. The panaimrfa is a modem substitute for the 
pahcaganya, in which the objectionable ingredients, urine and dung, are left out. For smaller 
sins it is equally effective, the pancagavya being reserved for the greater sins. 

We see. then, that sin may be expiated by various means, all of which have a mote or lees 
magical character; and sin itself is of a magical nature. It may be cleansed by bathing; 
as the flowing runs over the body and carries away the dirt and dust, so is the heart purified 
of all pollution. The cow being sacred lends some of her sanctity to those using the pro- 
duett, for who can doubt that things which have been in contact with the cow must retain 
some of the sanctity of the cow I Rebirth, too, is resorted too when all else foils, and the 
method employed for being reborn is symbolical. And lastly, we are told, that in eider to 
expiate a certain sin it is of the utmost importance that the sin be revealed to all and sundry, 19 
because each time a sinner tells his sins to another, his sins become less and less; the hearer 
so to say, becomes a partner to it, and finally the sin becomes so dissolved that it 
disappears altogether. In short, magic enters largely in all modern prdyokiUaa, and true 
repentance has very little, if anything, to do with the expiation of sins. We may, therefore, 
be justified in saying that the Hindu prtiyakiUa is nothing but a magical rite, widespread 
but little understood. 


si U. M, Underhill, The Hindu Rtliyivm Ytor (Tta Religious Life of India ; Ox. Ua. IV. 1921), pp. 73 j. 
«f. pp. 71 r. 

M Ibid., p. 149. 

U 0 L r n peecata —n d ietr—no* rune perdemalo re nrm quoTvlo i fiunto a COnOtUAia di luUo rt matvio ,. . , 
Cot i il peMnlaTe riwia tl «« peetaio a JuUt gutili qm iruMnJrO, t *MO te-jrcto ptflchi id iwfisij ii propaghi piit 
pnm" [Cflta'Testore, SJ., " Lo (Upmliiiaiu indione satto il lore MpettO llUlilflrio," #f*n«a delte mis, 
tieni delta Compagnia di (Ju4 per Ianno 1932, p. 30]- Prwinubly Father Gilh-Tstgn't paper refcta cnly 
to Southern India, where Hindus are much anted with the olxnigitioj Pisvtdisns. 
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athabhagiye. 

By A V EN KATAS UD BIAS. 

Tiro word occurs in the Ru m naindci pillar inscription of Atoka (Ep. Indica, V , 4; 
Huttzjcii’a The Inscriptions of Atoka, p, J&4) in lines 4*5 which teed as— 
fo'da Bhagaxxtrn jdte If Lvwm\ni~q&ms itWiie kate 
(itha bhdgiyz ca | 

It is said in these lines that the Tillage Lumbini was made (by the king) wfwfiia and oiAa- 
tMgiya because the Lord (Buddha) was bom there. 

Of these two words, the meaning of abalika is undisputed; it is the equivalent of Skt. 
tidbalika and means 1 tax-free.' It also corresponds, as pointed out by Fleet {JRAS., 1908, 
p, 477), to Kannada umbaii, ummati, u mbajige, Tamil timbalikkai , and Telugu utnbala, umboli, 
vmbaltke, all which mean * tax-free land or Tillage,' 

About the meaning of atha-bhogiyt, on the other hand, there has been much dispute. 
(1} It was looked upon aa equivalent to Skt. oHha-lMgya by Barth {Journal des Savants, 
1877, p. 73, n. 2), Biihler (Ep> lnd„ V, 5) and Neumann {ZD MG., 63, 721 if.) and explained u 
4 partaking of riches,' the * riches ' being the hundred thousand gold pieces which, according 
to the Divydcadim (p. 390) Atoka spent at Lumbmivan*. (2) Fleet regarded the word as 
equivalent to Skt. cqtalMgya and explained it (JRAS., 1908, p. 473 ff.) «s ' entitled to an 
eighth share/ the eighth share being that referred to by Maun 7, 130 as leviable on grains. 
(3) In the opinion of Thomas [JRAS., 1914, p. 391 ff.), the word represents Skt. ardhaiMgyo 
and means * paying half (of the usual amount to the royal treasury) ’; while (4) in the opinion 
of Hultuch (op. eil., p. 165) atta4Mjips=Skt. otlobMgika and means ‘ paying only an eighth 
shore of the produce,* According to Hultasch, 1 bureaucracy triumphed against charity ' 
and athabh&giyt restricts the scope of the grant conveyed by the words Ltir»num-p£me ubalikt 
koie (‘ the village Lumbini is made tax-free and imposes upon the village the obligation of 
paying an eighth share of the produce to the royal treasury. 

These explanations do not seem to mo to be satisfactory. (1) It la foreign to the style 
in which inscriptions are written to employ vague terms like ‘partaking of riches.’ Aa a 
rub, the inscriptions state clearly the exact amount of money donated as a gift. Again, the 
gilto of money recorded In Indian inscriptions are made not indiscriminately to all men, hut 
to priests only, that is, to Brihmanaa, Jatna or LihgAy&t gurus or Buddhist bhikfus. The 
gift of 100,000 gold-pieces, therefore, stated in the Divy&vaddna as made try Atoka in the 
Lumbinivana must have been made to the Buddhist 6Athrua of some monastery established 
near by ; it can in no way be regarded os mode to the freemen of the Lumbinf village, and it 
would be incorrect to describe them as * partakers of riches.’ (2) Fleet’s explanation too in 
unsatisfactory ; for the eighth share of grains that he refers to is a tax payable to the king 
and since the village b made utofito, the freemen thereof will receive not only this tax but 
other taxes as wall payable to the king, and the addition of the words ofhabhdgiy? m is. m the 
circumstances, meaningless and unnecessary, (3) Similarly, it is shown by the word ca 
after nfhabhfyitje in the inscription that this word refers to the grant of something in addition 
to the freeing of taxes : and hence the explanations of Thomas and Hultxseh, according to 
which athabhdgiye restrict® the scope of the gift conveyed by the worda bummim-gdinti ubaliie 
fcjfe are clearly untenable, 

I propose therefore to make an attempt here to End out a more satisfactory explanation 
of that word. 

As has already been indicated above, the king's making the Lumbinl village tax-free 
means the grant by him of that village, that is, of the revenues derived from that village 
payable to the king's treasury, to the freemen thereof. Such grants of tax-free vtllagea are 
recorded in innumerable inscriptions of later times; and it is instructive in this connection to 
compare the wording of Borne of them with that of the Rmximindci inscription. I shall 
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therefore for tiirtl iturpOM rt'pnxluct- hm Lha relevant words of some of t he inscription^ 
publish^] in the CffrAafica* 

1. Inscription at Hcninm (IV T ji. 10 ff.). tinted 8tii July 13$t>, rc^ar-liii-a tin- grant of a 

MavamSut/a (i.c., tax-free) village by Bajlapa, governor of Hadinwiu to BhfitAjjdt-hAruva: 

.) dtmra dfcfirffa BhitSnAi+hdrvvam - fig* himnya-dh^m.pSn'fdrtui mtiii '-m JrdrJUi- 

(Aram bamnt mrvemdnyav 6gi, i.o., ‘as tax-free gift to BbfttMMitnivii imstw for the 
firaaftv of that) god, with pouring of water and gold, to endure as long a* the moon, 
sun and stars/ 

2. Karakala-mAdalmUi inscription (IV. p. GO ll,J, dated in 1407 recording tlie 
grant by Cuuna QaSjarApi Odeyar of Ummatfcftrtt to NarasiiphaMwtta of tt village : & 
tfwmaamt; uimfljs as-Wm (t^dadAw^lrupiirual'aofigi mrm»mnyavdgi k egu, 

1 having given that village to you tax-free with pouring of water and gift of gold/ 

3. Hariharo inscription (XI. p, 13 if.), dated SOtli January 1562, record bg a donation 
by .NJArgarahayn nflyaka to the Harihara temple; OakgananUi tmha grthnatmtt mrva~ 
frtdnga-jtmtiiMrava mfiji mmarpiei, i.e., ‘ having granted flic village (kiigmuriWi after 
making it tax-free/ 

4. PultauapniW inscription (IV. p, i4 ff.), dated apparently on Util December 1G4G, 
is'Ctmling the grant of a village by the inaMmoidalMvara (name defaced) to a LingAvatu 
guru of Ummafctiirii : gmmoia sirntyaujiu tt image snamangat^gi ivttrru, i.e,, 1 we hava 
given to you tax-free the village | limited by the afore-mentioned! boundaries/ 

a. Cituldrug inscription (XI. p. 4 ff.) T dated 1st Alight 1328, recording a grant 
made by Bs \ jappfl-dandanAyaka and Singej-a-dandaiifiyaka ; ih. sywiiti.. . .mfaiM- 
ga tfijoextiim tyu-n idhi - niktfpa-eiddka-iddhga-jnkipvm its -sahitavagt -,. .aarnamtiHtpi^'tgi, i.*., 

1 the village Bennediiije free of luxes and with ndabh&jadfjattfvdHfta. mdki. nihipa, 
-tildha, #idhya ; jala. and pttj&ga.' 

O. Bt Iftr granted Huriham 11 of Vijayanagura (V. p. 2 11 ff.), dated in 13t>a i,u rl record¬ 
ing the gift d u village to some Brithnionae : gnbnoiiM GhaUadahalltti xamAkkgd-eofMfam 
dhrumm j S'lrmjfuitsrl-HunlmrairnaMrAja-pitmLhga^l >, -tfhunib fxt &dtiit-pdt&iul- 

y'htii-a&dht/tikwp j *tddkdkjUfagulam efiffobhoga-tttidiriyfldi-MiHhifam H ajrahdnm imamtarm* 
mdntjam theandm-tdrakatn \ 

7. HuJikere grant of Hariharall of Vijayanagurn ^Y, p. j 2U ff,). iLated on 4th Dvcem- 
lu-r 1,378, recording the gift of a vdln^ to some Brahmana? : JambtntnH HonnaMpura- 
ivKjr) mddi ... *ti*ratu#«imt-votfig~tdla h idhi -Ttiitffpa- jala■ pd*A mi ttiddha^sddktftt ■ ofiakhvgtt- 
ffjnm6mya-*amatfad>ali*mMta-vdgi sftTvamdnyavSgi koflu, i.e.. ‘having granted Jambfiru 
as tax-free village after renaming it Honnalapura, with nid&t, uihr.pa, jala. 
jiiddAa, /vtidhtfa, tulubh^ja ftmyt and tbc revenues from all taxes within its 
four boundaries/ 

8. .S:ldidiid)i grunt of LievarAya of Vijayanagara flX. p. 106 ft,K dated 22nd November 
f42j, recording the gift of three villages ton Brahnmna named Kt-ravu, - .addt m-nmno- 
Aflfapn | /’trayyodid'a dhitruftlam iKXTmmdni/dgrattArakam <| d-candfa-hira-bhoguHAattt nkhifa- 
fddKi-dftnUim | nidM -w ikf«papd»Sna-jakt~ietharitdnfatm || eatHi iU odftT^gatair (utahhignir 
aktmkltmn j Ag&mintUn airfaiffim bhogdndm npi bMjitwtn \\ <!fhthtam kanu^ittAtnlmlm tnfdtn. 
Ifrtm-mmpadthn | 

\t. Mndiyaafir grant of Bukkarftynof Vijavariag/iru (X, p. 13c tr.), datwi in i;mi a.d., 
r.-t-onling the grant of a village to Somana-XAcwm the Teiftgu jwt : Penamtigani-vikhtpi- 
tam tarm-sasi/opn^Mitam [ B’dLvrdtjapurdlht/tUa pfitti mi m >jd ta MAifafU nidki-nikfepo* 
jwst g p i t i aM ja}a pdt$Q0-*&*gutam \ ahtny-figuM i-wA ffow mddho intna m vitam n atfa- 

ithogam idam MrmmdHtjain u eandraddrakam \ ... datfamtt mudd || 

10, Nfiga-milrt ^rani (XTi. p G3 fi,), dated apparently on IStli November 1381, re* 
cording the gift of n village to Vidyflbhu^ma-dlkrita by OoUPtippe, Chleya nephev of 

2 
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Ftariham I of Vijayanagara: Sigendbritia haHiya* u . „, .m-friraityodakti-dnra-tibdrd-pvrivi 
tarn wdi d-grdmada ctdits-titiMyolagana ntdJtiviibrpa-jala-pfirina-aitfyiSifffaniaiddfiu- 
rf<}bwaf(abMff<*‘lejtt4*#v(imi^Mhifav-akantti d-gtnmpvav n mrramdnym'dyi cfabMgya* 
itn ttgrafttirtirannii totfaru, i.e.. * -trith pouring of water and gift of gold, he granted 
SigffiiAviruidifijii free of taxes anti as an wjrahiim enjoyable by one [perron only] with 
0 frMugaJ&jnS 9 vi&tn!/a, namely, uftfii. ilibfspa. _ infer, pitvifn. nh'ni, iigtimi, iddtfha and 
xddkya. wit.liiii tJie four boundaries of the village." 

If. Hassan grant of Kf>nuriiyn of Vjjnyanagflra (V r p 4 ff), dated 23th July loU, re¬ 
cording the grant of a village to some Brii [minims:_„_ KiU'hu-gnhnam vtiamam [ tar- 

vamdnyan. raius-tirnd-taTniflitam rn samantatali [I >i idhi-nibrpti j*i«i,,a riddht -s&dhya 
jaMwiton 1 ohhv/.riijjmi-sattiwiitavi Qa^a-bhogi/tm m-bhuruhttm . r 4pt-Hpa tafAkmA nt 

kecdm&piwnaimtam, | .... ta-Uragya-paya^tSTd-pd reoibwi fhtthmh, ,n id,} || 


12. Harihar inscription (XI, p, oS IT.), dated flth November 133B, recording tin grant 

of a village to tho Hnrlham temple by Aeynta-mallapaniiB. governor of Acyutortiyo of 
Vijayaimgam : Kunditv64dbhidbe*a gr&maw mrvQ-msydbbivfddbidam ; ,... n\dhi-nih>tpn- 
tiiiryuUtim jafa-p6t& na-sa mjufom ][ ak$nij-dg&m tan myvkia t> : tiddha-tddkya^amamntam \ 
tQTvamSmjnm om\m grtimam mrMtia-bali-tatuyviam \ - ]w6ddd ucandm-tdrakaw \ 

13. Haf^n grant of Sfldftsivoriiya of Vijavaiingara (V, p. 4 tf.), dnttd in IG61 x.u,, re¬ 
cording tho grant of a village to a Brilhin ana : Kabbofli ndmakciii, yrJrnijT.j grin , rrf raoprtsoWri - 
tnm | saramiUyam cot iia^tnd-samt/utari ca tatnaniatoh j| nidh , - t, ifrtpa -p<L« n„ -shldha- 
rndhyttyM « vita b) I aMity-dg&m i-sarnyvHam t ka bhoffyam ta-bh d ntkam rdpi-Mpa-ioid Lv* , i 
ra ktKchtirfttfitii* (a tatnifiilam ] . ., t tu-hirtttai/0-j)ayo-dhdTd^p&tvak(H,i dotta&fJu mudii 

14. Singipurft hiflcription (V, p. Jg If.), dated 10ft January 1381. recording the grant 
of a village by Harihira II of Vijavumgaxa to ten Briihmaijas : ttpagrdma Magehalti nika 
jSi ngdpuratya catvauhrmciltigulla n id), i.„ {,ja)adatu -pita rm-tiddhastidhyttga i etnbn 
aifoMfya-lSjaMvmyavftnvi eimfei suuarndddija dtmudddyo mhrt .., t mnvtmtinya-ugmhdm- 
tagt, 1.6,, fho i Jilogc Sitigupurn irith its Liiniol Mdgcliglji ns tax-free itgr/itidrti. together 
with sifito, retenue paid in money and in kind (grain), and nftfttibagadr’jnairiyimf/fi coitNinting 
cd rUih i, wifig.jifl, jV/fet, tfli'uI pdMuin p tiddha and tadhyn within its four hcinntfarie^ 

15. Citftidrug inscription (XT, p. 2), tLat«l 18th May 1356, recoitlmg the gram of « 
viUiige by the mahdmaydalaham Mallimitha V’odeya to the temple of Siddfunihha : Cikha- 
jJNmwipiw jfrtn'WJAJnjtn aiddi d-purnda vatut-timey-o'agtt^n ai-atii-dgtimi- n idht-niktSpa- 

wrta.hojtidert-tappu-taw^^ mm*. 

1 the Village Cikkapura aa tftx-frw village, after renovating it, together 
mth (^m^j^dnuja incltiditig aMni. SgTmi [anti other taxes named],.. .apSrvdya 
within its four boundaries, 1 

16. HebMle grant of XarasiinhanAyaka and some others (V, p. 352 it.), dated in H3d3 
A.D.. recording the gift of a village to twelve Brahmana* : UDivamhdUiymba wfwitteanu 
.... it-grdmabke mint* whit-buMy-vlatfida gaddt-lwMalu-ltyadndikf-aM-wcnfoitiu Wd-I 

tmba adabb^^fanm nidhi.^pa.^pd^^vi^Smi. 
Kddto^dhy^tmba ^otijttmdmtjarjahnuu mlalr, turonMw* thm^ddminm^m^ 
muntdda a ivtK,n^td^( v mb& nte SgunMi an^mk^dn .... Math , , ., intut- 
amru... .midu .., mrmmdnydgntMrada tfmmXsona, i.e.. ‘the copper OTftU t in 
wjtnrea that wt? hftve panted to you na tax-free agmMm the village iWnhalli. Within 
he four bomulanea thereof, yon wiU posses the eight bhoyat comprising gadd*. Uddal*. 

ladttr. a*r. Mfrombha and mr flD d the eight iCjatmmya* 00 m- 

pnang nr 1 , m tejy*, j , jxi^ina, riddha. tud/nja. alqfyi and ugdrm ; rou will oaiis-' 

S’! 0f iOOMj ’ and 8» in *'«> f»<n twmu* tinrl of hr 

mm w taxes and live m happmesa. 


[To 4 r continued.) 






ap rftffln . I flat] W A3 TOE KAUfALfTA AMTS A -£ASTRA Ef PROSE OR IN VERSE ) 111 
WAS THE KAUTAlfYA ARTHA-SASTBA IN PROSE OB IN VERSE* 

Bv Paorwaoa PR AN NATH, D.Bo. fLown.). PhD. 

. 8t * te& at tic eacl of his introductory chapter that in the text “ There are 

the whole 15 hooks 150 chapters, ISO scetioaH and 6000 Dr Fh&masastrv mPT , 

^ ° f his ^^.^V^Dapdto ha* ah* ^t^aT^e^nt 

ott ^ Dai - , ^ anUi abridged by Viflh^ngnpt* is GOOD Solve .”* As Soka general]v means * 1 verse ' 
and the present text am pros*?. Pandit Gatiapati Siatrin thinks that "by IfcJto 32 letters 

am l Wbc t n J*™ !*«*« kni «<d tether they make a bo^k"* Before ac- 

harrnlL f’ * ma> i ** rtJlted that **• P^wnt tost ahowa a peculiar type of 

harmony nhich docs not seem to 1* accidental. The text Is full of parts of mwataiF^r*. 

and of sentences winch, by a slight alteration, assume the form of stanxas Tte follow 
examples of sentences which aither (o) begin with a line, or line,, of anu-Huhh verse or rtS 
can 1* converted into the anveiahh metre hv » mn «*„ n ... ' , ■ n or l b t 

my moaning more clear. J **** “ WOrd or ^ 

(®) Sentences which begin with a line or lines of aousfubb verse 


Anvltfatt tmyi vdrtd 
Taha dharmopadM fotddh&n 
Sana -pm vrajittLfea warn 
Tatm ye'nuprafarnsei/uA 
YathaSirvja^indm dkenua 
Ihgltam anyalhd vritih 
A mdtya-satnpodapeio 
Atyaktaw tuiyadildbhh 

Dviiitfe endna-bhojanam 

T t dye t&rya-ghafeuo 
Af<ame rtvigdedrya 
Mryalc molta-hoLitah 
Cotur-dayidiitard rathyd 
Cdlurva r$ya-eamdjtv* 

Yo bh tfi/ijlma-pi ddbhyum 
Akfa-idldm andyukto 
TrayomMfc tapaniyasya 
IS. Atma-balanvMIyena 
10 . EoSa-nrha-vidhSiMna 
Arpanet kdca-karmanab 
Bharld tvl tsdrayan ndnyah 
Andhat ealita dd-eha vd 
A&Utra-caktvr andha pat 
Sartn idhdtr-tamdharirtM 

Sannidhdid kft&mstham 

Shinna-Mfundhayor Minna 
Kdbib iUoftpa-mrfdlmu ; 
tasya rdfryaAa^ pakfo 
Yhiah Sreyd n iUjtie- 
tthafa rjai,} hi Svd natrum 


1 
2 . 

3. 

4. 

a. 

a. 

7. 
3. 

8. 
10 . 
n, 
12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 
18. 
17. 


20 . 

31. 

23. 

23. 

24. 

25. 
38. 

27, 

28 . 


P 

P 

P 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P* 

P 

p. 

P- 

P- 

p. 

P 

P* 

P- 

P* 

P- 

P' 

P- 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 


6. 
10 . 
IS. 
22 .. 
25. 
28, 
30, 
36. 
38. 
38. 
33. 
41. 

. 54. 
55. 
60 . 

37. 

38. 
38. 
40. 
37. 

185. 

325, 

325. 

333. 

333. 

337. 


p. 340, 
p. 340. 


I nr. R Sfc^^try, KtuHttf. AtVxM+o, BnfiUA ift* P i. 

1 /Old., p, vu(l 
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(b) Sentences which become a verse by removing or addins a wort or two:— 


1, j Saplame man tram adhy&afta. 
G&dha-purti&imSca prcfayd. 

Aflame rivigdcdrya, p. 38* 

2, Bhay dibidhikararn-piechas 

t&iram edlamabbttanam p> 93. 

3, prajM’S&stTO-ealxvr-hi rdjd 

alp&mpi prayatnena p* 340, 

4, Manirinimopi hi mantrino 
bhavanti tef&mpyanye, 
eaifd mantri-parampard 

mantram bhinatti {yaamdt) p. 27< 

5, yadyai vtpadyate taliad 

bhaksayati..*,* p- 69. 

0, Sdsane ffimnam iff- 

&dtama - prodkind hi r&jdna^ 
tanm&latv&t aamdhi-vigm., . p. 70. 

7, ZAoniMy© dhatu-pa#yddd* 

ntf « fatthatam atyayab p. 113, 

8, AMm&ydb kumdryh oi 

sdAoee vttamo datyiah p. 124. 

9 , Kapu vinagn* nyahge' 

pUflx'mdtrix ili p. 154, 

10, Kapild % r1ta-puc<M ca, 

tfi (?) earma-jdtityah p. 80, 


It ia also interesting to notice that in many places the text of the Atiha-ddttra is so sensi¬ 
tive that by a slight change it tnme into a verse, c.g., by omitting the words ili, tydkhydldh. 
etc., or by adding or altering a few letters. A change in the construction will sometimes 
have the same effect. The following specific examples will give a better idea of what 


is meant. 

1, Anvikfati tmyt vdrtd 
daTtdantiii edi vktydh, 

Kau. 3. P, 6, 

2 , Trayi vdrtd datfda-nUii 
Ibid., p. 6. 

3 , Vdrtd do&fa-nitUccti 

Ibid., p. 6. 

4, DandanitirfM vidytty 

AuSanawb' 

tasy&m As sonw-rWif 

drambhah pratibaddhd iff* 
Ibid., p. 0. 

5, Cataam «sa vidyd 
ili Kaufiiyafy. 

Ibid., p. 6. 

6, Dharmd dharmaxi trayydm. 
Arihtinarthau vdrtdydm, 

Hay&nayan <la$da nUy&m 
Ibid,, p, 6. 

7, Dravya-prakfii-hinam api 

Ibid., p. 259, 


AnvtkfaM tntyt vdrtd 
dandanUika SdJvatS. 2, 
Xim.uldaki, p, 26 , 

Trayt vdrtd daydcbnUit 
Ibid., p. 27. 

Vdrtd ca dandanUika 
Ibid., p. 27. 

£htiva dagAa-niiistH 
tidyrty AvJanoa&b sthitdh. 

T<wj&rn hi tarva-vidydndm 
drambhdh sampraiifthifdh. 6, 
Ibid,, p. 27. 

Vidyaicataara t rail'd 
ili no gurudarknam. 

Ibid., p, 27. 

Dharmddharmau Iroyi-elhik i«. 
Arthdnarthau tu vdrtdydm 
danda-ntiytim naydna you. 7, 
Ibid., p, 27. 
Dfavya-prakrti • Afno'pi 
Ibid., p. 67. 
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3i Jfa 

Unit p. 250. 

9» mat’ll tabdhai'ahaA^i . * 


rtfcfn#-sjAairytim tJttfpmtfi 
Ibid, p. 250* 

10, Krauncn mfdbhydje rnddyn- 

Mrycrfe maUa-koki- 

loj. 

j^te + 

Ibid,, pp. 40-41. 

11. Titipurena 

Vaimntyam m^khald-jm^ijiA 
Sauvtmm J&liUham 
ddarhm ..,. 

Ibid., p. 41. 


Na tvsvdn&ima-sampann&d 
Ibid_, p. 67. 
LabdhavakdSo nipuna 
dlm&vaiya{ti}+ .„**.*,. 

avdpnati 
IbisLp p. 08* 
Caharasya uftojysto 
ttaf/an£ tn>iHiarioTuI/, 

Suryaliam mddyati krattUco 
mryat* matto-kokiinh* 12* 
Ibid,, p. 92* 

F^^i'giJkna iJatHrini m 
msAhahl^maniud nrpam * 
JVtfpiire#* m FairupycHJ 
Jdrfifyam darpa#tm ca. 53* 
Ibid.* p. 100* 


Thus it is clear that the interpretation of the term ifaka as meaning any 32 letters does 
not appear to be satisfactory. Fragments of anuytvhh given above show that the present 
text is based on boots which were in verse, K liman da ki, while abridging the Ariba-M*trti 
of Cdnakya does not follow the order of the present test. He has, moreover* left out some 
of the most important portions of the test and gives nothing about them. For instance, the 
Adhi/ai r ^apr f acd na , Bharma-MhtyQj Ea^taka-iodhana, Aupam^adiku, eto. p covering nearly 
218 pages of tho present text* are overlooked by him as if he did not know them. There 
is a chapter entitled A r ati^^AxiA<j7ra in the NUi-d&ra of KAmandaki* hut it hm nothing in 
common with tho KtiKtaka-fcxfhaj]n of the present Arfhfr&d&tr& t It ia possible that he may 
have taken liberties with the original text while abridging his master's book. Against this 
suggestion it may be said, that Kflmandald often vemUies the sentences occurring in the 
AHha-Mstm and in many places follows them very minutely* The best solution of the 
problem eeema to be to assume that tho original text was in verse and that the order of the 
sections was also slightly different. The compiler of the existing text was very eager to 
end each chapter with a verse. Three verses may have belonged to an original text and 
have been quoted at the end of each section with o view to paying due respect to IcAryw 
Kautalya. If this explanation be accepted many riddles may eaaily be solved. Fot in* 
stance, the verse Sorva-Meirdnyanvlramy^ frayogam upatabhya ta 3 KmUhjena mrendrSHh* 
Sdsanasya vidhifr krtab'* which means * Having followed all sciences and having fully ob¬ 
served the forms of writing in vogue, these rules of writing royal writs have been laid down 
by Kau(ily& in tho interest of kings/ may belong to the colophon of the original text* As 
the 2gth pmkarapa of tho Arika-Mstm is full of verses together with explanations thereof, 
it is probable that the verses represent an earlier text, while the explanation in prose belongs 
to a much later date. Those who believe that the present text in its present form was com¬ 
piled by the minister Kimfalya himself will find it difficult to explain what induced him to 
mention his name at tho end of 28th section. The ordinary procedure was for the author to 
mention his name and the work done, together with other details il an desired, at the end 
of each chapter, or part or volume. There is no such order in the Further* 

more, at the end of the present text there are two verses in the colophon which have been 
translated by Dr. Shamasaatry in the following manner 

i* This $Astia has been made by him who from intolerance (of misrule) quickly 


rescued the scriptures and tho science of weapons and the earth which had passed to the 


Narnia king. 
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" Having seen discrepancies in many ways on the part of the writers of c omme nt. 

arics on the ^Astras, Vkhim Gupta himself has made (this) Sutra and commentary,” 4 

The question naturally arises, where are the sHlras and the commentaries on them t 
The present text is not in the form of s&ims and commentaries. If the last verse is an inter¬ 
polation, what guarantee is them that the verses mentioning the name Kautilva, and fol¬ 
lowing uo particular order or procedure, are not themselves interpolations ? The Cdnal'ya- 
s&tnhn appended to the second edition of the Mysore text might have bad a commentary 
which is now lost. 

On the one hand, the author of these s&tras follows a portion of tho Artha-ffistra, and 
the first seven sdfroj disclose the same order of sections as was followed by K&mand&ki; 
on tho other hand he seems to be quite independent, as if ho had no regard for the present 
text and had no acquaintance even with the AT Ui-sdra of KAmandaki. Taking all these points 
into consideration, it appears that the verses containing the author's name have no practical 
value in fixing the date of the text, an Dr. Shamasastry thought. The learned doctor's 
further argument, based upon the state of society depicted in the Ariha-Mtira, leading him 
to the conclusion that it is pre-Buddhist, becomes inconclusive in view of the fact that then 
is little to show the exact conditions prevailing in the pro-Buddhist period. Similarly, bis 
reliance on Danilin is not conclusive, inasmuch as there is no means of ascertaining whether 
the tradition handed down to Dnridin about the authorship of the work was based on fact. 

From what has bean said above it would seem most probable that the original text was 
in verso, and not in prose. 

NOTES ON HOBSON-JOBSON. 

By Poor. b. n. HODIVAU. m a. 

(Continued from page 149.) 

Ellora. 'The earliest reference to these Caves in Hobson-Jobsow is from Th£venOt 
flfifio), But there seems to bo a fairly clear allusion to them in Mas'Od!. 

[e. 016] " Nous avons dScrit tes temples do Undo consacrAs nux idoles qui ont la forme' 
du bairah [sans double lo pradjdpati], o*eat A-dirc du genua qui parut dans ITndo U'origme 
des temps ; le grand temple nomine Aladrti [EUora f ] oh les Indians sc rendent en pelcrioage 
dos regions lea plus tfoign&s, Oe temple a une villo entitro k litre de la fondation pienec, 
ct d est entoure do mille cellules nil vivent lea ddvots qui sc consacrcnt A l T adoration pnrticu- 
li^e do cette idole.”— Prairies d'or, ed. et tr. Bar bier de Meynanl, IV, 05. The translator 
suggests that this must bo EUora ; and them is » good deal to be said for this identification, 
as ijAl l may be easily read aa 1 AUvra ' the symbols for ddl and ude, being so very 

much alike as to lie often confounded by copyists. 

The cave temples arc also mentioned by Firishta in bis account of the Deccan expedition 
of 1300 and the capture of Dew&l Devi, the daughter of RAjn Karan of Anhilw&d : 

•' Whila halting for two days to refresh his army among the mountaina, some of his 
[AJaf Khans] troops to the number of 300 went without leave to see the caves ofEUora. in the 
neighbourhood of Dewgur [i\a., Doogiri now DauktAbAd], from which city hk etunp was not 
far distent.” Briggs' FernAte, I, 360; Lucknow Litb„ 1,117, This is but a casual mention. 
But there is a lengthy description of these monuments in the Tazliratu"l-m uftfk—a History of 
the ' AdiiahAhls of BijApur written in A.H. 1O20 (e, 1011 A C }’—Rio u , Catalogue of Persian 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, I, 310 ; Rehatsck, Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts in 
lAe MalM ffirtiz Library, Bombay, p. 75, 

Another Musalman historian also speaks of them, but the passage is scarcely worth 
quoting as it is practically identical with the one quoted by -Sir Henry Yule from the MaMri 
i-'Alam/jiri. See KhwAfi JihAn, Mu»(<£>&bu'! ltibdb, in Elliot and Dowaon, History of India 
VII. 189. 


* 3U^(vwtry* English traiaalmlUHi, |& 2 fy ed. p p . ^ 3 / 
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Fedea Fudrtee*.—Yule's earliest reference is to Nunca (l.Vt-1 j. 

Referring to the Kingdom of Gujartt, Barbosa writes : 

[e. 1510,] <l There La as well another kind of reckoning in which they carry on their deal¬ 
ings, which they call faho and it is nought but a name being the value of eighteen reis. or 
fourteen or twelve, according to place, for it is mote in some places and leas in others/ — 
77m Book of Duarte Barbosa, Trans, Dames, T, 156. 

The author of the 3Iimt*i‘Sikandtirt> a history of the Independent SuRAna of Gujarfit 
written about 1611 A. C., speaks of phadiy&s having been current in the province in 1457 A.C. 

" It ia said that fighting went on for five days | in the neighlHturhood of Koiuhhaimer 
between Sultan; Qijihuddin Ah mad fjfliAh and Ratju Kumbha of Chitor], and that a cup of 
wafer was sold for five phadiyd#, equivalent in that neighbourhood to twelve Murad i 
tankahs " (Sir E, C. Bayleys trails., p, 1511, 

This word also occurs in two old Parpi sale-deeds, dated A.ff. (1517 A.O.j and A.H, 
953 [1546 A.C,}, which have been published in my Studies in Parti History, pp. t.17—107, 

Firioghee.—(Tlif earliest English Example given by Yule is of 1014.J 

|!660. | " And his reaeon was. for that at. his beeinge with the Gre&teTurke at courtc. 

there came a Franga.y, as be tearnnxl him (which 1 take to bee an Italian) whop dedrwl 
license to come into the Red Ken with one sliipp to trade,"— Journal o//dl» Jonrdain. Hak. 
Soc. Scries, ed. [Sir] W. Foster, pp. 66-96. 

Ganta.—{15&3-91.] "Their current money in these parts ]I’egu] is a kind of btaase- 
which they call Gama, wherewith you may buy goldc, silver, ruble*, muake, and all other 
things,’ 1 —Ralph Pitch in Early Trawls iv India, cd. Foster, p. 35, 

Ghae—Yule’s earliest illustration is from Bloohmann's translation of the Am-i-Attar*. 
but a reference to the Bibliotheca Indiea text, which was edited by himself, shows that tin- 
word ghi does not occur in that work, and that the expression used by AbfU-Fari is mu<d>anJ- 
zard ( jjj Yellow oil.'— Loc. cit. t p. 1.38, 1 3 from foot. 

Gingerly,—The earliest example given of the use of thin nnuse for a pari of the east coast 
of India (between the GodAvari dcltfi and Orissa) is of 1080-81. 

[1654.) " GreenhiU, ficiug about to send lus brother [Joseph] ami son-in-law (John 
Gurney] to GiitgarUe insisted, in spite of Fuddle's protests, nn dispatching Nynapa with 
them/’— English Factories in India (1651*4), p. 263. 

[I66fl-7'i.] " This coast called Qingatce is certainly the most pleasant and commo¬ 

dious sea coast that India nffonfeth. F , , It beginneth at Point or Cape Goodawarec, 
tho entrance or south side of the bay Corango , s , and ; , . exteadeth it wife eoc farri- 
aa to tho Groat Pagod Jno Gcrtiaet/’—Bowrey, Tint Countries round the Hay of Bengal, ed, 
by (Sir R. C. Temple, pp, 126-21, 

Gold Mobur Flower—The derivation of thh word is uncertain, but Yule’a suggestion 
that itsignides 1 peacock-flower ' receives some support from the foil owing sentence in BtburV 
Memoirs. In his description of the Peacock, which, he ftaya, is called mor by the Ebdistinin. 
he writes: 

’ The flowers on its back are much the amallcr; below the Iiaek os far ns the tail-tip- 
ore [larger] flowers painted in tho same colours/’—A. S. Beveridge, The Bdbur~m'ma in 
English, 11. 493. 

Here the word used for 1 flowers ’ in the Twrki text is the Persian g\U t and is used, as 
lira. Beveridge says, for what we coll ‘eyes/ In the Persian version made by the Kh&u.i. 
khMln ’ Abdu'r-mbim in the reign of Akbar, the same phrase is used, and the danse 
runs thus; 

r jjrird yXr a yif <<A» jJ ^litj ^jf j— t t if i jy * s \ ^ ^^ * 

{Bombay Lithograph. A.H, 1308, p. 19*, L 11.) In a word, the 'eyes ’ on the peacock'* 
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tjul arc |led gut by the Pc rail ms, and u* the flawed hear* m&rfciflij* similar to these 1 wds,’ 
it may la fi vrs been called pa/W-mor, 

Another f*i^-ih]i> explanation it* v-f gnl-i-wihr, Bower of the >nn/ iih the tree in. m 
it* glory and hltttsoma in summer^ when the atm i* at the height uf life power. 

Goojur*.—Will tain Hawk in* is perhaps the earllert English traveller who mentions 

iheae people. 

[id 10,J ‘ a Pacing a mile hence [wit, Havana| on a faire rawwy r yon come to the King's 
house, sometinics fnirt, now ruinate* where a few poor* GooynrJt rv undue In the mium-**— 
Sir W, Foster, Uarfp Trar-rh til /adtti, p. 1 ?> m 2. See also Ard*, pp« 156* I.>7 - 

Go&aiti G«S}ne + —[ 1608-11] ^Acwbarporc (AkUupflr in Fy^Md District, Chide] 
12 e[osa] h formerly a great city, still famous for the antiquities of Indian gobb- or saints** 1 
William Finch in Early Travel* in India, od. Foster, p. 155. 

Grass-cloth.--The learned authors my that these fabrics " were made of Kheu or some 
kimlrE.nl species, but we have not been able to determine this/’ Dr. Watt ha* examined the 
matter ami he is of opinion that t h is ’ hrrba 1 was the tenia of the hairs nr floss from the seeds 
of maddr or Cafalropi$ ffiganleo. and not ihc B fibre* " Rhea eon hi never have beet* found 
-a* a wild plant in OH^a, ami the allusion [in O^jire Ke^ioriri 1 to the * Me ' or fruit from 
winch the fibre was obtained precludes rhea from consideration ahoevthcr. The vernacular 
name i/mifi, which occurs in Filch, he thinks* "* a* dearly n form of the word that denote* 
Coloif&pi* throughout Orissa and the TCamAtuk to thi* duy , Tt -—Cemwerthtl Product# of India* 

pp . mm. 

GunQj.—Mr, ('moke points out that the won! doe* imt occur in the original test of the 
[(a, but there can lie no doubt that it had come into general raw* about that time as it in 
found in Firishtn's History, which wn* completed about MU 1 AO. 

{r. Ml L| " Jl happened that some of Rum Dew's Mibjeet* who had brought nalt for 
side from the Oouoaei had left their bags do&c to the fort walla and fled on the approach of the 
♦■nemy/ + —Briggs' Ftrinfda. L 300, Herr the word for J btp'in g&m f ( \j*j$), Lock now 
Ufh.* I, 05,1. 15. The mms w ord is again employed, fftid*. 1 iKi. L 0 { -—Briggs, ibid. , I 3Q@]L 

| Ifllfl, j Tomorrow they w ill tmnd a east! of Alicante m the ffovcitior, and some ynnny 
for the factory,’" -Englith Fad#ri** in India, ed, Foster |161HTB21 ) t p. W. See *Ino ibi4. f 
p. Iftlp <k stronge gnu it re or course canvas/' 

Baddy — jlfl!2.J Of these-there are many; and haddj/**, which aiv petitioner* from 
the pave of one horse to ten, there arc atk infinite number* The paie of each home is worth 
hetweene 4JJ and +3 ropne per-iu outleth/‘— Th* Journal of John JonrMit, M. f Sir J W H Foster* 
p. IbO* 

EilakOH—lc + loflO.J “ Sweepers tm* ealliNl in Hiudu^tun HatSUiMr, Him Majesty 
Akbar) bmught thin iiAine rn votjttr/' —Jup-i Atdrnri, tuitw. Bfnehrnaim, I, \:m. The 
words in the origmul are afriUjf ^ (Text, I, 1+4, I, 13 from foot)* 

|c. I5i*5.| 11 Whoever found a powerful friend among the nobh^ and people at Court, 
secured iiin wishf^, and whoever could not obtain a simihir introcliietkin had to give large 
bribe* . . > in all the subordinates of the Shaikh* even to the /ottblkas > door keepers, 
groomaand sweeperw/ 1 —BadAuni in Elliot anti Ikiw Knn , //. of /., V r 521. 

Here the word for 8 Hwee^r* 1 in the text is hatfflkhor {Test. II. 

Bldclnuann myn that ir it m doubtful whether it was Akbwr« invention 1 * {ibid,, note}* 
But AbubFazi doe* not state that the Emperor in&tdM d r He is j?aid only to have brought 
t into vogue. Lfi thin connection, the following fietltMcw from Tlicveimt* which Yufe has 
Luittcd from his quotation, i* worthy of attention :— 

And they who approve thi* Lftat applkaikos. f&y iJiat herf-tofore the Hhldi our wem 
railed Haramcrmr, eaters of prohibited meat*; bid that a Kiag om dny bearing hit counn't* 
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jcar the®, because of their nasty trade, said to them, since these people gain their bread 
letter than you, who arts iasy lubbards, their name of Ifaramcour ought to be given to 
you, and to them that of ffoialwitr,"— Trards into the levant, Port III (Indies), Eng tran* 
1687, p, 6*. 

Whether Ah bat Jiad anything to do with it or not, it is fairly certain that no example 
id the use of the word in this sen*) by any writer who lived before his accession is known. 
There can be also little doubt the 1 King * of Tln'venot a story is Akbnr, 

Peter Mundy gives a third explanation of the name. [1632.j '* They eat all manner of 
carrion, as horses, cat tell, doggs, catts that die of themselves, say ting other men are cruel! 
in takeingc away the lives of the creatures, when as [whereas] they eat none but those whome 
God kills ."—The Travels of Peter Mundy. cd. Sir 14. C. Temple, Jl, 306. 

Hairy —The earliest use of the name quoted by Vide is of I7QG, but we find it 
in Alblrfitti, 

[a. 1030.] 41 The people called Hildl, pom* (Domba), Chandik and Bndhatan («>) 
arc not reckoned amongst any caste or guild. They are occupied with dirty work, like the 
cleansing of the villages and other services : . . . according to general opinion, they 

descend from a Sfldra father and a Brfthmnni mother as the children of fornication ; therefore 
they are degraded outcasts."—AJberfinl, India, Inins. Sacli.au, I, 101. 

Hooka —The following is a much earlier use of tho word than any of those quoted 
by Y u]&;— 

[1675,] 44 Hoocare .* commonly called hubble-bubble."— T. Bowrey. Countries round the 
Pay of Bengal, cd. Sir R. C. Temple, p. 67. See also ibid., p_ 66 ami n. 

Hooly.— Mr. Crooks quotes from Hodges' Diary (1671); but here is ail earlier use i _ 

[1623.] '* It is however reported that a great caravan is to depart from this place after 

the Hooke festival ."—English Factories In India, ed. Poster (1624.6). p. 246. 

Hooudy.“(The earliest use quoted in Yule is of 1310.} 

[e, 1606.] “When H. M. [Akbar] heard of this lie gave orders that the GufarAt treasure 
should be gradually conveyed and that more than three lakhs of rupi- should be sent from 
Court by way of hvmti. In this country the rule is that when one desires to have money 
conveyed without the expense and trouble of transit todistant places, he mokes it over to a. 
man of means and lie thereupon gives a writing. This is conveyed to the desired place, and 
tho person there pays the money on seeing the document. The singular thing ia that seals 
and witnesses are not required, The writing ia called by this name (Atindf), and in conse¬ 
quence of difference in place and circumstance sometimes It is met at par and some times t litre is 
profit." Alml-Fad, Akbarndma, tram*, Beveridge, III, 1136. 

Tho elaborate explanation indicates that it was a Hindu institution with which the 
Muhammadan conquerors were not familiar even at the end of the sixteenth century. 

Hure arra.—See quotation dated 1036, s.t?. Do«i (supra, p, U0). 

Indigo. —Sir George Bird wood's identification of * Be land ri ’■ with ‘ Valabhi, 1 is arlmit- 
tetlly conjectural and uncertain. Unhidi ’ Ginger ia often mentioned by old European write: -. 
(Dames, The Book of Duarte, Barbosa, If, 62 n, : Hobson-Jotuon, 266, s.v. 'Country'), mid 
it ia possible that the same epithet may have been applied to the ' home-grown ' variety of 
indigo also. But balundar and Mandarin j*ib and are given in the diatioturfos 

of Richardson and Stelngnwi as short forms of balandiur *Uj and hnlirndtartn, 
for ‘ higher’ and 1 highest.' The * best Belondri ' may thus signify the best of the first (or 
second) class. 

Jancada.— Yule’s earliest quotation ia from Correa (1.543), but these people are mention¬ 
ed in Barbosa also and they are called * Janguoda ' In the Spanish version and 1 Sanguprln 1 
In Ramueio. 
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{1510.] “ When these 2sAyres accept service with the King or with any other person 

h y ^horo they are to bo paid they bind themselves to die for him, ami this rule is kept by 
,n<#t of them ; some do not fulfil it, but it is a general obligation. Thus »f in any way their 
Lord is killed, and they are present, they do all they can even onto death ; and if they ore 
not at that place, even it they come from their homes they go in scotch of the slayer or of the 
King who sent him forth to slav, and how many soever may be their enemies yet every one of 
them does his utmost until they kill him. . . . If any is in dread be takes one or two of 

these Navies, or as many as are dating, to maintain ; to theao he gives a certain small fee to 

protect him and for love of them, none dares to do him any hurt, for they and all their 

kindred will take vengeance for any injure done to such an one .”—The Bool- of Duarte 
Barbosa, trams. Dames, II, 48. 

Tli ib passage shows that the Jancadas were closely related to the Amotieos. See Hobson- 
Jobson, js.c. A muck. The former were men ‘ tiound by a vow,' the latter were those Janca- 
dm who in fulfilment of that vow, 11 did all they could even unto death,” when the necessity 
arose, who slew and gave “ themselves to slay ” for their lord. 

Jangar.—(The earliest English use of the w ord quoted by Yule is of 1750,} 

[1021.] " This coast [is] not yet freed of all the Danes, from whorne an English woman 
{which] came out in their fleet, a maid about 24, upon a gingahha] came to Polecat, and 
was after a little stay there honn|estly] married to tile preacher of the fort.”— English 
FiidortW in Jiidirt, ed. Foster (1010-1021), p, 260, 

[ 1032.} ■ 1 That Sill in the night was to come ashore upon a gingada/' — Ibid. (1630-33}, 

p, 202. 

Jumclud.— Tha * Jaindar Klinna ' (refId, jurnddr-tkfno) ( #5 '-A j i of the passage 

quoted from Forbes, Oriental Memoirs has nothing whatever to do with this word ( >,*•*?■ i, 
jnmdhar, which is derived, as Yule says, from Sansk- yama/lMra. Jtlmtfilr-Wina is a Persian 
word from yds* ( j* ^ )> 1 cop,' or jtima, 1 garment,’ ‘ robe.’ 

Junk.—[1563-8.] “ There is also another kind of large ship which is catlod GiancJn 
and each of these is of the tonnage of one thousand butts, on which they carry some little 
vessels to a city called McJacha and from thence they go with these little vessels for small 
spices to a place which von shall know when the proper time comes. 1 "— The Travels of L. di 
Yarthtma, trails. Badger, p. 211. See also pp. 239 and 253, where the word ore urn in the 
singular form, giwnro. 

J tin basso.—A little earlier than Saris {1613} or Cocks (1613), .fountain uses this word 
In the passage quoted below. 

[1610.] “Sir Henry Middleton havoinge in the meantime Jilted the shipps and made 
his Commission to inco . . « appointed for my A&didanct- Uturg Cockayne, Nicholas 
Bangham and a Spaniard as juribasss and our pilot for the country e.' ‘—Journal of John 
Joardain, od. Foster, pp. 243 44. 

Kapal —This Malay word for 1 any square rigged vessel 1 occurs very early in European 
writers and is found in Vartbema. In tho chapter on the ' manner of navigating in Calicut,' 
he says that flat-bottomed boats are called 'Sambucbi ’ and that “ others which ore made 
like ours, that is, in the bottom, are called Capd."—Travels of L. di Yarthtma, ed. Badger, 
p. 154. According to the Bombay QattMm (Tbana), XIII, Pi, 2. 470, the word is still in 
use on that coast. 


(To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEA. 


Oil DEAL BY BALANCE. 

The following extract, being Appendix G of the 
A t^haofoQtrtil litp&rt fot Tm^eort^ 19^), ts worth 
reproducing for a wider public than that of tht 
TrftviincOrtJ Slat*. 

R. C. TKiiPUi. 

11 Some LS yearn ago* at Cal km t there took place 
' DlmtA ' Or the weighing ordeal. It woa in connec¬ 
tion with, a suit then ponding before ttw Sub-Court 
it CaBcut'i in which one of the ^AflionE to ho 
determined waa whether a Nampfiliri Brahman* 
who was a party to time suit, JukI lort hie rustic for 
breach of Bom e mlw 3 do not wall romoni ber 
now ihe grcsmda of accusation* but 3 heard the 
pH-tira agreed with the concurrence of tho Bub- 
('curt, thntr should Ilia Xftmpfitiri BniJininn Under¬ 
go the weighing ordeal P and auncood in establishing 
hi* innocence before the Vyikk t ew pne&ta, according 
Lo iho rules proscribed on that behalf, the question 
a.-i to Ibo costo status of the aectml Nitiuputiri 
Brahman might be decided in his favour, I pur* 
IMJcely came down to Calicut from a distant place 
to ho present at Hie ordeal- 1 liaye a vivid rwolk- 
tion of the very imposing teremotiy I witneaaod on 
that occasion. It took place in the temple of Siva 
in Toll at Calicutj in the midst of a v«d coraumwe 
of people, Brihmana and Sucirns and the presence 
cif ihu late Zarnorin Maharaja Buhmjur of Calicut, 
whose presence, It Welh eaid p mm iiccazinry to vali 

in the procedure of the nts&embly of the BraI j mnn.i. 
The king or hits uccrdJkd minuUr»it is said, should 
witness Urn ccroniony. Accordingly the Zumdii 
oflkiftted bi the king- There was n largo assembly 
of the mwt respectable Vydiki Nnmputim, Sam- 
putiripidd and many leu rued BrthmUw from all 
pods of South Malnbur, A big weighing machine, 
ruilde of copper P wad hurrg to A thick wooden beam 
plated on two Ht rung wooden pillars planted in the 
inner courtyard of the temple. Before iho nctua t 
weighing ceremony, there were a* mu al [in) iUi 
(ufmouiet conducted by I ho sacerdotal order, 
various prcHnunary ceremonies performed. Borne 
BrAhman priofita of high order aal for making 
1 tonum# T fa the sacHlkiol fire* kindled: around the 
scale, nemo sat to jwrfonn and aame to 

recite * tmntros f and Vedic, hymns. The weighing 
apporeituii wins decorated with garland* and wreaths 
of flower and sandal paste, and formally AODatifiod 
by 1 oHiifctnu.'i. h The temple muaio was going on all 
the time, and ocflhnaaally the lvMind* f or temple 
guns. were ilred- At tiaual at all Br&hmeji cere- 
monies, a or tuutpcmiH hour, bad boon 

fixed before!rand £dr the actual performance of ihe 
weighing ceremony„ About aotue hall an hour be¬ 
fore the appointed hour, a quantity of clay taken 


from the bed of the temple tank wan brought and 
put into one of the era tat, find the accused Xim- 
pQtiri was made to ait hi i Etc other scale in order to 
adjust the weight tafciiohjindr Many people 
examined the adjustuLent ami said that it was 
ox&ol > the cky and ths Hritunau weighing exactly 
the same weight. I believe i myself was one who 
emuiined and testified to this fact, The are used 
BnlhmAll then Jeff the no to renj;>pea.r for the 
oideal. When the wretched nuui reappeared, nil 
who saw him were moved to piiy. The 24 hrntm 3 
fasting which It* had to nnticryn previously to 
purify hini for the ordeal* acid tbe great mental 
anxiety,, made him look a very miserable creature 
indeed. Add to lilts the fact that ho had junt then 
plunged in the tank and wum coming directly from 
the tank wit haul wiping off the water from LIh body 
and with his wet clothe ot\ r am ho woe directed lo 
do. Tt wiU boobservtHl ihiit not only wsa his l^odv H 
hut |u§ wealth, his reputation, his <-a^tc. in fact 
everytlfing ha raped for m this world, wore, oa it 
were, to bo put in the halauce; and if ho faded in 
the onlcoh bis life wa-^ of course not worth living. 
You ena imagine, ^nstlemein umier *UCh cirrsiTU- 
binnccB, what ahoifid have Jsyen the great mental 
perturihalion of the poor old Brainoan os he hji- 
proeched tin: amlt* -lowly, tiumbliug with fear, and 
Willi tears nuuiiug down \m diooka. Aa lie up- 
proiehod tlio scilM, ho was made to proetmia 
before tliO weighing Hcibn and repeat a »taniCit 
which wiv*. I rlunk, !o Ihe foTlowing effect : u (> 
DIiaLei, at weighing ^caEc, thou art the great judg^ 
of guilt or iflQO«DCe. O mother Dhata v if I am 
tiuiocent, lot the sente in which I sit, go up j if guilty p 
lot it go 4 owtk !P With those worda ha goL into the 
stake. Groat wnis the anxiety of the onlookers U* 
know the result, which wii' howm^moil pronounced 
by the BrAhinau prk*rt rf (who otlkkied <m judgea 
of the ordeal) to lm In favour Of I ha |5SKMf Brulimncr. 
A* aooii ae tire BriUirnan got into the scale, the 
surging crowd anrumd the weighing machine he- 
came »o unconttollable nail ho disorderly, and llwre 
was po much confudoti and uproar that many 
o-tticsol h * limludi n^t mywjl f, were unabk to aou uxuetTy 
how ihe scales sdcod; but (lio judgos laudly and 
vehomcntly deelansf in favour of the poor uecuiier!* 
and we were nil much plcnaed. A rich banquet 
followed this ceremony, at which the Xmpfttfjrf’U 
innocence wan formally div-bred by the Vydik.b?, 
and ho was nllnwciJ for ihe tint time, after a 
long period of auapausion from tmrtm, I betieva 
nearly 30- or 40 yearn, all Ihe privilegos of a 
IMhman." 
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BOOK-NOTICES. 


]1 [HfOBICAl, FAlTp roll THE A I; .1 U E A S, HCSU'U 

fjrmwxv:^ by Rcvftv Dk^boe Fv**re& (Studies 

in the MeiFif of the MiddS? Ages). Wm fteevcs, 

London* 1930 : ftp. *ii+37l:i. 

. 4 fUfiwM mmitnl >'p on ifruDpr*—The 

iflildtncp of Arftbiem fuilmrp i>ti I’lurep 
i* rt subject requiring mi tinuniwdly wnk amount 
erf Arabic scholnrahip wiih a dorp technical tnovr- 
1cd.se of the history. Hiwry f and art of tMUMe- The** 
qimkflgftiiOTis ure rombiuod ill T>f- Filmier in an 
^rvinwit degree. Hi 1 * britlijint eontrthutsun^i on tKw 
subject arc attracting l ho attenfioii of si iidem* ami 
nraiptii-iaE^a In, belli hes uiaphora*. If is coochisitmi 
become the more frnuly csrtib(iib?iK the nioro thnv 
*rC questioned and roll traversed. ju*l as the evidence 

of ft witness, in it court of Faw i* lieeJ 
when it island* the Iwt ivF 
Arabian culture in this COfmed ion in She culture 
which wm djjirtflininsictl through lb* medium of the 
Arabic language when fhfti language held the 
supreme pftaifiwi ill I he world of ciiltiire from the 
eighth to the eltitiith tceiuri^ of the Ctiriatinn t™, 
und was still exerting smne LTiftiienee for At IraM: 
llirte centuries lohprr Its motive feccO wan 
HipphixJ bv T^hifiik) ifrgAuJ ration. hut .Icwh and 
dirbitiona C(4blbgc*fc0d in the task. Biut many 
4Qil many elkltUrm luuEjibly Fenian and 
DyzeUiline) made Vnluahl* contribution*, to Its 
growth ond development, It wn* ten years ogo 
1 lint Dr, Fsrfner BtUTrhed oirt the rliir^ to ihat 
culture in the mihn of music* examining the ter¬ 
minology and hirifln' of OlUmicol instrument*, 
Disc-ant, Orgatumb Law* of Consent! nee, ^olfe^gic. 
Instrument nl TiblstTire T Mensural Music* nnrt 
^ntntion. He diffoneml tho idcritily of the term 
"hoakei" with the Arabic H ivd'&i” ami hip due 
for MmsumL Miiwr fa to t*o followed op in ft special 
book* Some of hia conclusion* were fietoplctL and 
olhrra were called in question by critif Ji of authority* 
Among the latter t* the well-known writer an tnunac 
Mifw Kathlrffl H^hbingw* who bus siihj*tte(J many 
of Dr, Farmer**! itAtWumt* to cletailed criticism. 
Tfruere hftv* been raphe* and counter replies niul 
the present hook ,+ Htaorioal Facts for the Arabian 
Musical Influence" review® the whole coniroveray 
m detail n point by point, from Dr. Farmer^ poTni 
of riow. 

Ufifoktunalely Mite* brlilMiinger in no Arabdri. 
Dr. Farmer in able to diaptiee MltitfiKitqrih of many 
of I ho arguments advanced against him Aft far 04 
they depend oft Arabic rotiree*. He also prOErufiCH to 
LBaue a complete immrfAiioii nr the Arable t remise 
nn niiMic by tho famoun writer Ab Farabi* who died 
■n 9r^l, a*! well fls A critic*! edition of the text and 
traircdatiim of an Arabic mnnuseripE, the JUa'W/af 
of ywduit.uii^ which b«uw rai Hu? qiusiiinwal Iwiur* 

Wa think tirot Dr- Partner's thorough exatninabioii 
of all the triticiiins kvellad ngainjit him tnabJ-K* the 
impartial mi-««ti^fttor to juiljie between hun and 


his critic + In hia liMbvKeftl pcrc| , *cti%vs he h ft * 
undouhtoilfy mft<ja out. a ease for the Arabian tu- 
Auenne. H# hn% examined the mtiaicnl litmtom o- 
Fhwojie and compared it in detail with that of the 
-Vrnbs. Hb disotHaion*, in perioriicAl liiorature. of 
spociAv Arab nitwicnl itutrutneoLs liaye prtrKigthened 
his caw, Hid promised tmndiitaom and father 
purauit of clue* should go etill further to clear 
up doubtful and debatable pornt'i. Hlh rraramti» 
Are of immense value for the study of Arabic 
niviiiTflticm arul tllC civiltanlion of tpodioraV Europe 
ThPv~ diAupAte the onesided vaew^ wlifrh have 
hitherto hold the field. 

A. YETStTT At-i 


Relatio^a op Gocxunda ik Ttm Htm,v Ssvpzv- 
tfedc_™i OtSKrtav, Edited by W. H. Moteland. 
CrS.fr, C.I.E. S| ■ ,>f tn4 pi>- ti+10!4, with ? map'-* 
flakluyt Soeieiy* 2nd Serin*, Xo. LXVI. I^ndon. 
1031. 

Of the tlirno Ai?counis of the kingdom of Caleondft 
published in thin vedume* one tm written by no 
EuglLah mrrcliftntp and ilia other two by DuEcIi 
mere hunts who Mrvel CHi t lit.- Corouiandel Con.-t. 
The first ib the ffelatioy\* i>f Wallin an Mcthwob l. 
Isieed upon tlwi knowledge Acquired n* u PrincipnEl 
of tho Cwit of CljororuRndrll +F dilrinif the ytyirs 
lei lh£2* which appeareiil in Hie 16S9 edit ion of 
Pujt/ki* him PilrjriTrKV}*. but dois rot appear to have 
been HvHr nepanitdy printed tn English. T>uk 
second, written foe the information of th* Diractea^ 
of tfte Dutch Co. in Hollajid in Tfllu Or liLEii, hr 
Antony Suhorcf, An nmplc^u of that company rit 
MaBiihpotairi from fthwLl IfWB to lAM, la now print¬ 
ed for the iir>t time. Tim third was compiled m 
the Intter part of 1614, probably, >h 3D. Mondnnd 
•bow®, by Pieter Gidisr van E^nrrafyru Who wrt ed 
in the Dulcb fnctory nt XcgnpnUra from USDS to 
1014- and ffw printed in n Dittch collection of voy. 

publ ished in I Mi-40. Those pmrtimlly eou- 
lemporanrou^ namitivi^ which eorra^mriito e«ch 
Other in essential pointis Are of eOcuiuletnble value 
AA giving n sraphir pirturfi of the conditions of the 
people and the me^jenb of fro% a erzinH9)t in t he king 
dom of Oolcondd ni n time when the Qutb Shill >I 
dyryusty ws» Approaching it# ond. An Air, More 
land |fomta out, with Hut two Dutch oceouni p 
before him, an imjpraj-udiord reader enn bo satisJuxi 
of tho wwtdifiJ tniatworfldlkw of Mothwuld s 
Rdni km*, 

The oditiavg of thin volume 1 uw lieen p«rfDcnKi1 in 
a manncf Dial might well sert^p am a roorW. The 
IvuradiKtion coutaLm just such hietorfonl, geopu' 
phioal end biographicei information as ia required 
for a proper AppreciAtintt of tho testa; while the 
not« oro commetidably c■uceum and to the point, 
superfluous and irrelevant matti>r finding no place. 

C- E, Al W. O. 
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NOTES ON INDIAN MAUNB5, 

BV W, H. MORELAND, C,SA> QJLE* 

(Continued from p. 164.) 

Ill The Sotithem Maund, 

In the year ISM Antonio Nunea h Accountant of the Treasury at Goa, prepared an official 
manual 7 detailing the currencies, weight* and measures used in all the- Asiatic seaports where 
the Portuguese then possessed settlements. This document Is the primary authority for the 
Indian sea-board at this period i but unfortunately it omits the ports of Sind, GujarAt and 
Goleonda h where no Portuguese settlements were then in existence. I have found no early 
data for Sind; for GujuHkt we have the early English data quoted at the end of the last 
section i and for Golconda t ho precise statement* of Antonio Sohorcr^ a Dutch factor who 
served for six years at Masulipatara, With this supplementary information, we can frame a 
complete account of the commercial unit* in use from DM round the coast to Mafluiiputsm. 

In Nunes, the Malabar Coast T from Bhatkal to QuiJon. is distinguished from the rest 
of the sea-board by the fact that the word maund was not used on it- The current term was 
the Arabic fdreala ; since 20 fdraala ordinarily went to the bahfir, it is practically equivalent to 
the maunri, but its use in this region»the main seat of the Arab spice-trade, points to the pre¬ 
dominant influence of the Arab merchants before the arrival of the Portuguese, The w eight* 


of the fdraola recorded by Nunez arc as follows 


Port. 

v>. 

Bhatkal ,, m 

21 "2 nod 24*2 ; 

Gnor * * 

22-2; 

Cananor * * 

220: 

Calicut 

22-8; 

Cochin * - 

18'3; 

and 


Quilon 

18*3. 

Cochin and Quilon were primarily pepper-ports. 

while the other places named wen used 


largely for transhipment of doves* mace and mitmega : the small unit recorded at the former 
may be a special unit for pepper p but I have found no other information regarding it* 

Bhatkal is peculiar in having two commercial unit*. The fdraala of 21 Portuguese 
pounds, or arratek, is given as used for copper, iron, cinnamon, coir and sugar : the larger unit 
f24 arratele} is given only for pulse p and nothing is said as to the unit for other commodities. 
The most probable view La that Bhatkal was the point where two units met, the smaller f&rhfa 
of the spice ports, and the larger maund of the Konknn coast. In any ease it will be ^en 
that the fdr&nta of the transhipment ports was from 2i to £3 lb. fc while that of the pepper-ports 
was I8| lb. 

For the rest of the coast * the nmuitds recorded are— 


Port, 

lb. 

Authority. 

DiQ 

.. 20'9 

Kune*. 

Surat * * 

.. 27 *0 and 32 1 5 (33) Finch (Letters Received, i t 34). 

Bassein 

,, 25*8 

Nnaea. 

Chau! * „ 

.. 25*8 

li 

Dnbhol 

.. 25*2 

II 

Goa 

24'2 

n 

Nugspataui a, 

.. 23*2 

ii 

Tcgnapatam a. 

•. 25 (nearly) 

Schorcr. 


7 Livrv do* pr*M da Ytndia* t atwi Mnlida* t Mithtdat, .primed by thd Academia Real do* Sciential d* 
Ltiboa, La SitbtWia f para □ ItUioria da India fwfujurJP. Lisbon, JSSS ■ cited below 04 A T H7l«, A Fp&uch 
▼era tea wiU bo found in G- F^nwadfl Let Poid* m Mutuftta Afmnok 4 d *4 Aftr* du £ud, in Jmimot A*mny u?* 
July-D&3> 1920* 

* Translated aad di^inml in EtlotimH vf Goteonda, Hakluyt Society, 1031; died below u StKortr, 
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Port- lb. Authority. 

Pulicat * < ■ - 23 "2 Nunez: Schortr has 24 "2* 

Nizimpatam .. ..27*2 Scliorer. 

Masulipatom .. ,, 26 (just over) 

The southern maund, as I shall call it, thus rringed from 23 to 27 lb,; and, as with the 
fdrtata, there was only a single unit at each port, except in the case of Surat, in the extreme 
South of Gujarat, where the Gujarfltt maund of 33 1h. was used alongside of the southern 
maund. Surat was thus the meeting-place of two different maunds, in the same way as 
Bhatkal was the meeting-place of the maund and the J&tadta. 

These data make it easy to interpret the other literature of the period. As examples it 
will suffice to take Barbosa, Garcia da Orta, and Linschoton. 

Barbosa 4 gives (ft, 232) the ' new and ' old ' Portuguese scales, and equivalents for the 
fjofcJr and farsqki used in 1 India.' In the old scale the arratd or pound contained 14 ounces : 
jt was already obsolescent, the pound Of 16 ounces haring come into general use. The quin¬ 
tal contained 123 arrateh. The 1 Indian * bahSr contained 20 Jursala : the Mraola contained 
22®™*/6| oz. (new weight), or 22*6 lb. This is clearly the fttrscOa of Cananor and Calicut 
given above; and we know that Barbosa spent much of his service on this part of the coast, 
llere as always, Barbosa uses the name ' India ' in a very narrow (tense to denote only the 
Weat Coast r south of Rh&tknl the notes on i r 163 ( 

Barbosa gives also (i, 157) the weights of the kingdom of Gujar&t and Cambaya, and 
here the editor was misled. He started from the fact (ii, 232) that in 1 India ‘ a bahdr was 
equivalent to 4 aid quintals ; and he applied this equation to Barbosa’s statement that in 
Gujarat the candy " weighs 4 quintals more or less, according to the place, as in some cases 
they are greater.” In other words, he assumed that the baklr of - India ' was the same as 
the bahdr or candy of Gujarat, which lay far outside Barbosa's India; and he deduced a 
maund of 23*4 Jh. T which he noticed was low. The true rending is that the candy of Gujardt 
contained 4 quintals, which must lie taken as 'new,’ because the ’new’ quintal was the 
ordinary one; and this gives a Gujarat maund ranging round 26 lb. with local variations 

In the same note, the editor assumed that Gareia da Orta, In 1563, was ua i ng ’old ’ 
urrntefo, when he’ 0 put the Cambay maund at 26 arratds. There ia no reason, however, to 
assume that the arrateh in question were anything except the ‘new ’ amrfeir, which by this 
tsin* held the field ; and the figure £6, taken as a round number, agrees with all the other 
information of the period. The same writer (p, 433) gives the DIG maund os 27 arratde 
which, taken ns a round number, agrees with the official figure given above. The only other 
equation which I can find in this Iwok is the statement (p, 230) that somewhere in the Deccan, 
inland, 6 maunds were equal to 5 Portuguese urrobtts. or quarters of 32 arratth making 
the maund 263 <*”*&> or just under 27 lb. This ia one of several indications that the 
eoaihem aiauiid was used inland as well jik on the coast. 


M ** ttlkcnfl " a ^ authorit >’ for G ™> ^ be lived for several years 

tiefore Io90, holding a responsible position in the household of the Archbishop. He is habi¬ 
tually careful to specify the scale he uses, weight of Portugal, weight of China, and so on. 
Hi tells uh (c, 3:>) that m Goa the ordinary Portuguese scale was usual - " hut thev have 
aUo anotfmr weight called Mound, which is 12 pounds, with which they weigh butter honey 
sugar, and various things sold by weight. They have also a weight used for pepper and 
other apices called bahdr. equivalent to 3§ quintals, Portuguese weight.” P'BP™ 


p Tile iJofll; of Duarte Dnrhom- 
DarboKi, 


Ed. SI. Longworth Dwiw, Hnlduyt Society. 1Q]S-St ; cited tetow as 


IB13 : “ ° rt *‘ CoW Y«i« on fvW SimpUt imd Drug* of India. Tt. Sir C. MarUflm. 

SkC.!**!*** P/ J ' U - ****** ta »* &1- A. C, Buracll and F, A. Tfcft. 


London, 

Hakluyt 
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Here the special unit for the spice-trade works out at 32*0 lb.* which is the we have 

already met a little further down the coast, The niaund of 12 pounds (presumably Holland, 
or nearly 13 lb. j used for provision^ etc.* does not appear, so far as I can find, in earlier records; 
we may guess it to be a retail mound, for the articles mentioned did not form part of GoVa 
principal export trade, 

I have referred above; to indications that the inaiiud of about 35 lb. prevailed inland as 
well as on the coast A few of th ew may he noted hero. In the hinte Hand of Rabhol t he m mind 
was 24 to 25 lb, (English Factories, i, 289) ; and at Hub Li it was about 27 lb., or possibly some¬ 
what Iciu (idem, rip 344). In Useful Tables (i, 80 II,), the following commercial mmmda are 
recorded as current early in the nineteenth Century 2 Bangalore* 25 lb.; Belgaum, 20J lb.; Bellas t 
25 j lb,; Coimbatore., 24 lb.: Poona* 271 lb.; Hydm&bM, 23 J lb.; Madura, £o lb., Seringapatam, 
24} !b,; and Trichinopoly, 25 lb. It may therefore be taken as established that this southern 
maund was generally, though not necessarily exclusively* employed throughout India 
south of the T&pti. There is no suggestion that it was ever prescribed by authority* nor 
do we know of any authority which could have prescribed it over the whole region ; and tho 
facts suggest that a unit of about 25 lb., with local variations, had come into general uae* 
because It was in some way or other convenient for packing and transport-. Wheeled traffic 
was rare in this region in early times* and the unit is too small to make & load, or half-load, for 
any pack-animal; but it is conceivable that wc have here a survival of the porter's load, that 
h to say, that a porter carried about 50 lb, (with small local variations) in two equal pack¬ 
ages, slung b&nghy-fashion from his should? ra, On this guess the candy would represent 
the load of a gang of 10 porters* each carrying two packages of about 25 lb. 

(To be eonJinweJ.) 

SCRAPS OF TTBETO-BUBMAK FOLKLORE* 

By the late 8m RICHARD C, TEMPLE, Bt. 

(Continued from page 157 „) 

12. Prayer-walls. 

u Prayer-walls (p. 173) aro very common in Tibet fdftiJtdoroffl. They consist of a thick 
stone or sun-dried brick wall of varying length, sometimes a few yards Jong and sometimes 
stretching for a quarter of a mile or mom. They are frequently placed in the middle of tho 
high road* so that travellers may acquire merit merely by passing them in the preseril>ed 
way. In some caeca prayer-wheels are .act in the walls* and in nearly all cases the sides are 
ornamented with sacred inscriptions, or with baa-relief sculptures representing various 
Buddhas and Bodhiaattvam As it is considered an act of great merit to erect such a 
prayer-wall, they are to be seen in the neighbourhood of nearly every village/* 

On tho Rang Valley. * , * (p, 200J* alongside the roadway, were a number of prayer- 
walls. In those were placed a large number Of prayer-whecds. . * * . These particular 
prayer-walls were of interest to mOj because they contained inscriptions—invocations, 
which were not in Sanskrit -as is usual (even Orn mani padme hung Is Sanskrit), but In Tibetan, 
and were, moreover written phonetically, and not according to tho classical spelling/* 

If. SUPERSTITIONS. 

1, GoneraL 

M Them wag (p. 334) a great deal of excitement in Lhasa, during the early part of niy 
stay there * over a fire which broke out in the Pot ala. By a curious coincidence, I had been 
asking about dreg in Lhasa only a short time before the conflagration* and though the PutaJa 
was a mde away and I was known to be in Sonam’a a part merits tho whole time, some people 
wondered if my dark influence did not have something to do with the accident/' 

2. Boys In Processions* 

[On March 13lh ? 1923, was tho procession of the festival to honour of the Blessed Maitreya* 
the Coming Buddha,] “ Small bojB (pp. 319-320} played a very important part in the 
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procession.According to ancient Indian cosmology the stature and span of life of 

mankind arc not changeless, but undergo cycles of decrease and increase. At the zenith 
of human glory man is a giant, and the average duration of life is 80.000 yearn, but gradually 
degeneration Beta in. Stature and lifespan decrease until ell human beings are dwarfs and 
live only for ten years. After this comes a cycle of increase, when man goes bach to his 
original sine and duration of life, but jjuat at present, according to the Hindus and Bud¬ 
dhists, man is on the down-grade. Every century man's life and size steadily, even though 
imperceptibly, decrease. The average life is already less than 100 years and the average 
stature lea than sii feet, and this degeneration will continue for many centuries t* come. 
But when the nadir is reached, Mai trey a, the compassionate Saviour, will arise. The boys in 
the procession, therefore, represent what all human beings will look like in the era of' the 
future Buddha." 

3. Head-room. 

In nearly all caws fpp. 123-123) the ground floor of the house is used only for stables 
and warehouses with occasionally a room set aside aa servants’ quarters, the residential 
part being on the hrst or second floor. Most frequently, I was told, the head of the family 
had the highest room, as it woa considered injurious to hi* dignity to have any one stand- 
■ng or aleepmg above him/* 


# Lort-aaiid Wborls. 

- k “^ter^ing relic fp. 125> at the Lh^Kaog ah^po is a conch shell, the whorls 
of which turn from left to right. Lamas alone may blow it, and they do so only on receiving 
se^nomicea of Biker. Quo acquires great merit by blowing or inducing a'lama to blow 

5, Merit In possessing hooks, 

U ”? ° ,lt “ !*”*”* » lU « rl »»<P- 32 °) -t" to Uiure lit. to irnj , to. religious 

or “ 10 “’ ui ” m " it - 11 * w** •»«>) \h« 

they be read, and as they are not to be read, why should they be well printed.” 

0. Books. 

^ UKd fPP - 3 " 3 M4) nOW in Iar S° "™*«. The more meta- 
physical and phdosophical books are never kept in stock in the book shops, but tlic old scholar 

managed to get several printed off for me. The wooden blocks for such boob, are kept in 

r^mrwr^Tf' raQnn f‘ tr,e *- f d when wan * 8 * «*>P7 of a book, one must bring one's 
own PM*r to the monastery, and for a small cost the mounter? ofiiciab will have tho^ paper 
Btmmped with tbe proper block*. 1 ’ P*™ 

*1+ Learning. 

“ He- »«. . of gre.t fcorniag |p . jjj, tit nrfima , Tjbetsn >( 

W n* ™ ■«*Ujr Ito Orel of to retool.™,,, of tire Middle Ag« Hi, giJ^pl,, » J 

JSfS?? "T' :r ’'" ki w “ * *»*“- •-* ii*.»-nd wn EfaT 

ssss?*—-—* - -szz 

they are supposed to kZ 1^1" ^ ETJST* "****» 

of what Buddhism reaUy teaches Sev Wd onlv > T ^ ^ 

- Iac 5 could only repeat a large number of Lneantatiomip 1 ' 

S. Snowmen. 

[McGovern devotes two pages (pp. GS-fift) to the ** Snowman ** of Tibet 1 - f„ «. , 
all part# of Tiljet one finds tradition* of the * . n nCar ^ 

iniiahitmtRi f i a i i_ enateiUM of a primitive race of men-— former 

t "“°' 1ta ™ <*« « of to jMt. by to Ttoiooe .„d Jko lZ 
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anrll only in the pusse 3 and on inaccessible mountain crags. My own servants referred to 
them aa snowmen, . . . , As an anthropologist I bad been interested in tho wild man dis¬ 
cussion. but I soon found out that the information acquired belonged by right more to tho 
folk-Wist than to the serious scientist.” 

V. MEDICINE. 

1. Theory, 

" Thc ground wort of their medical theory fp. 313) is based on the ancient Indian system 
incorporated in medieval Buddhism, but this system has been somewhat modified by ideas 
taken from tho Chinese pharmacopoeia.” 

In Burma also, sajis EJt.E., ITT, 29 f„ medicine, 11 which is Indian in origin, is not clear 
of necromancy. The doctor {siihama) is a mere quack with empirical knowledge of leaves, 
barks, flowers, seeds, roots and a few minerals. The ditsayd, is a dieteet and the teindauTsoyd 
a druggist, but a doctor seldom combines both practices, and in either case is largely necro¬ 
mantic, professes to cure the witch-caused disease commonly believed in. Thc position of 
the moon and thc stare has more to do with the medicine than the drug, and the horoscope 
than the diet. Cases of death or failure to cure are attributed to error in the astrological 
or horoacopic information supplied.” 

3. Medicine. 

I was destined fp. 31+) to receive medical assistance from quite another source. Know¬ 
ing that I was ill, Tsarong [the Commander-in-Chief] promised to send me some English 
medicines that he had had especially imported from India, but on arrival they turned out 
to be a dozen boxes of very mouldy BeeuhanTs Pills and three pounds of Epsom salts,” 
[Dr. McGovern explains (p. 31b) that Tibetans do not take to European medical treatment ] 

3. Anatomy, 

11 Elaborate anatomical charts (p. 313) are prepared, but in these the heart of a woman 
is supposed to beat in the middle of her chest and that of a man on the left. Red blood 
circulates on tho right side of the body and yellow bde on the left.” 

. 4. Cores. 

“ Tho dysentery (p- 312) proved even more troublesome. At Erst I thought of coiling in 
aome of the lamas from the famous Medical College on the Chnkpo Hill opposite the Potak 
[at Lhasa], for I knew that in addition to their chants, they were in the habit of giving certain 

herbs to their pat ients. for simple troubles many of the herbs of the witch doctor* 

of primitive people are quite useful, 

[By the time he reached Lhasa Dr. McGovern was suffering from inflammation of the 
lungs with hemorrhages and dysentery. Rest brought about improvement in bis physical 
condition very slowly, and it was proposed to call in some priests ] 11 According to this* plan 
some priests were to perform three rites on my behalf. One was the chanting of a famous 
metaphysical Buddhist work called Frajhn Paramita Sutra (Shcr-chin), or the Discourse on 
the Transcendental IF isdom. The second was the offering of food and drink to various demons 
genii and guardian deities to insure their goodwill. Finally, in case these failed and 1 should 
grow worse, the monks should perform a ceremony called cM ta, wherein a crude image of 
tnj'seif, wrapped in some of my clothes, should be offered to the gods of death, with the idea 
that the gods would bo deceived into taking this imago instead of myself” 

” Two other similar cures arc recommended. One wan to eat some of tho ri&w, or holy 
pills, which are prepared in somewhat different forma all over Tibet. In nearly all cases 
they are round blank bolls, about tho size of marbles, made of barley-flour and containing 
the relic of past saints, D r even something from the body of living incarnations. KcedkjJ 
to say. the Dalai Lama pills arc considered particularly efficacious in curing diseases, and I 
wag assured of a supply*’ 1 
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ff In Burma* *" says Bhway Yoe, TA* *1# f., f< even in perfectly evident illncasee, 

such m low fever, two persons in the same house, afflicted in the same degree with the game 
ailments, are treated in different fashion, simply because they were bom under the influence 
of different planets, which have a special control over * * * . the respective relations of tire 
and water. The dietists are often particularly absurd in their regulation of the diet from the 
horoscope* Having ascertained the day on which the patient way horn, they will forbid 
him to cat the articles of food whose names commence with any of the letters assigned to 
that particular day, most especially if they have the same initial letters afi the sick man 
has hims elf. 11 

¥L SOCIAL CUSTOMS, 

1. Position of Women* 

"It was interesting (p. 341) to note the large number of $taLU [in the Lhasa market] 
kept by women, for women play a large part not only in the social hut also in the economic 
life of the country. Some of the smaller articles were sold at filed prices, but for the more 
valuable articles there wag always interminable bargaining and haggling before anything 
could be sold," 

Says Shway Yoe, Tk* Butman, 53 : " Married women enjoy a much freer nnd happier 
position than in any other Eastern country, and in some respects are better of! even than 
women in England, . . , . They are much more independent than any European, even in 
the most advanced States. * , , . As a matter of fact, a woman may do precisely as ahe 
pleases, may marry the youth on whom she has fired her affections, and may separate herself 
from the husband who has offended her, by going before the village elders and stating her 
cose, and if the complaint is just her request is never refused. M 

2, Female Hospitality* 

11 Here in Lhasa (p, 27G) in good Occidental fashion, the Lady of the house sat down and 
by conversation sought to lesson the tedium of my wait/ 1 

3. Polyandry, 

“ Returning that evening (p< 42) to Tatung, we found that a Bhutanese ebiefiaiuess 
had arrived with three of her husbands—all people of Tibetan stock practise polyandry/* 

4* Curfew. 

11 Every night at hall-past, eight {p- 273) curfew ie sounded in Lhasa E hut not by meana 
of a curfew-belt* Instead, a giant squib is let off at each one of the four comers of 
the Inner Circle, as a warning that thereafter everyone should stay indoors [for hia 
own safety].” 

5* Saluting* 

" Ab soon ob the Governor and Mb party fp. 221) came in eight, all of ns dismounted 
from our ponies and withdrew to the side of the road, Satan* and the elder of our com¬ 
panions, being supposedly of high rank, contented themselves with removing their hats 
aa the procession rode past* but I and the other members of tho party were forced to give 
the more formal Tibetan salutation. This consisted of opening the mouth and sticking out 
the tongue. . * . The fiats were also clenched and the thumbs elevated ae a sign of surrender, 
while Diogenes* and I were even more humble, and with our open palm prca&ed our 
right ears forward The Governor, of course, made no answer to our salute, and in fact two 
of Mb servants, out of pure devilment, lashed out at uu with their whips and gave me a slinging 
blow on the shoulders/* 

[To he tmiimtid.} 

S Xicfcnoma of Mctim-cra'* HOttliy, who acted as leader oi the party m Tibet, His real awuc w« 
Tra*hl-gifcfttK* Teaebcf, Sec plate facing 58. 

* vi A poor itimied halfwitted boy, wham l called Dio£Krte h vraa vq a^t M oddmaa " fp H 5f). 
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THE GATDA SR FESTIVAL AND ITS PARALLELS. 

(A BiMr Cattle Festival and the Cult of the Mother Qoddeea,) 

Bv KALIPADA MITR,1, SLA., B.L., Pbt>chpai, D. J. OotttoE, Mosonvn, 
Et-Taryear on theday following t he dfwdtf, that is to say, the first lunar day of the bright 
fortnight of KArtik (Hindi, Kdrtik eudi) an interesting festival, known as the gdyfdnr, ia ede- 
bmtedmthe afternoon. On the 18th of October, I92f>, I wan invited by the local fMonghvrt 

* £. 25** ; hi3 aho *' At ■*"* 3 - Confused noise of many voices wS 

occasional hilarious ejaculations, an increasingly audible gurgle bom of mingled steps human 
and bovme, treading on the dry leaves in the mnngo, grove, a low drumming on the tan tom 
plaintively monotonous, relieved from time to time by saltern strokes, the haUooine to the 
to exhort them to be of more decorous demeanour in the solemn precession— all thi* 
threw me into an expectancy hitherto unfelt. 1 1 1 

Then woh there a sally into the improvised arena of down gaily stamped with circular 

Lw^lrf hf 1 r, ' ^° n theiF thCir h0ma g ,ifitenin S with oil and red ochre. led ky 

Tir ' f l f rT- n01 \ Ving ' n ° W Sta ™r^g, now heaving their heads up in the 

air. with then-calves frisking about m mingled joy and fear, with the GoAlA* arroved in 

their best and beaming with pride for their animals, which they keenly regarded whikth ■ 

%£***** OI ““ ,n,lr ■ *-* -w* 

bluig all over and scanning the scene with weary eyes, vaguely divining the import of the 
impending orgy. r 

Soon followed a chow;—the cows were set on the poor animal. Thev skipped and frisked 
about, aiming tlieir pointed horns at the devoted victim. Each successful stroke wns erected 
with many an admiring shout, which forthwith developed into mad yell* and frantic huxzahs. 
The poor pig, bound as it was with theoord that prevented escape, bravely struggled for life- 
now dodging, now Blinking,— squeaking vainly for reprieve. Again and again the infuriated 
animals were urged with shouts and physical force to make at the animal. Whistling and 
hooting, hat loos and hurrahs, crying and squeaking rose and fell with the hum and jerk of 
the tom-tom notes ; and swung and swayed, swayed and swung the excited multitude Lone 
had ebbed away the water of life from the tiny little thing, and yet and yet again the Ufelesa 
mass was thrown before the cattle to ho trodden and trampled upon. Verily was this scene 
a tembly cruel affair, and many a time did 1 wish it were stopped. 

The frantic fray was at an end, the cows were led away, and then followed a sombre 
proceeding. The Cham hr tom-tom beater and three or four GoAlAs improvised a resting 
place and put the dead animal on it north-and-south-wise. They then made a fire with 
cowdung cakes, and threw incense therein. Sitting round the carcase, one of them poured 
country ™ into the mouth of the dead animal, uttered tome plaintive and dolorous chants 
over it, that sounded like a veritable dirge. They smoked gdnja and passed the ckUam 
(pipe-bowl) round. They then made invocations to GoraiyA BAba and Jcthu Ehbft and 
some other cattle guardians. The whole proceeding had the air of a crude but solemn wor- 
ship or funeral service. (The Hindfis place dead bodies north and south at the time of ere- 
iHAttfm.) They cut off the left ear of the pig and took it flinging to the courtyard of my 
cowshed (oaiMn\ and buried it therein. On enquiring of an experienced GoM& m to what the 
significance waa of the burying of the sundered ear of the pig in the hatMn, I got the reply 
that be rcmld not- really tell, but that it was a very ancient practice. The carcase was then 
taken away by the Gfaamdf to bo eaten. The funeral service had a sacramental air* 

During the proceedings I noticed my servant taking a cow of mint that had calved 
scarcely a month belong and sotting her on the pig, I thought that this was to enhance the 
excitement of the game, as such cowa> being anxious* about their new-born offspring, are 
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known to be jealous and vicious, My servant's reply was that it was lor luck to the animal 
that be did it, and I bdicve he was quite right. 

In the zooming there had been a crude worship of the cows in the cowshed, at which the 
eowa were fed and circular stamps were made with liquefied red ochre and a blue colour 
on their hides by means of earthen cAt/ams (pipe'bowls made of baked clay), and the horns 
carefully painted with red oohre pounded in oil! technically called cAurct^Jid, or * touching.' 

On personal enquiry I have learnt that the festival u observed throughout the districts 
of Monghyr, Fatu& ± ShftMb&d, Muzaffarpur, SAmn and MArtblunu. In the village of KalyAn- 
pur, near Bari&rpur, it is celebrated with much fdol, and buffaloes and elephants are 
brought out, besides cows that have recently calved. The trumpeting elephants catch up 
the pig and dash out its brains. In a 8Aran village a double enclosure is improvised by 
means of a low bamboo partition running east and west, at the northern eide of which are 
marshalled the cows and at the southern the buffaloes, facing at the further end the ifdhrd or 
be,, the pig secured by cords. A third pig is bound by both the fore and hind pair 
of feet with stretched ropes placed in the hands of two or three GoM&a standing at the oppo¬ 
site ends, east and west, who swing it from the north to the south enclosure and back again 
with thuds. They are good sized hogs. The size depends on the means of the local GoAl&s, 
and there seems to be no special significance in the smallness or bigness of the victims or in 
their number* The introduction of the elephant is merely for spectacular effect. At the 
8Aran village, after the victims were gored to death, the names of Goraiyl Bftb& and Jogi 
Bir were invoked. The ChamArs and Dorns take away the carcases to feast on them. 1 
am informed that in ShAh&b&d when the animal survives the rough treatment, a pointed 
bamboo is thrust into its chest to despatch it finally. 

Buchanan mentions 1 that the tkr&Us of BihAr celebrate the festival at the when 

they tie a pig by the feet and drive their cattle over the animal till it is crushed to death, 
after which they boil and eat the meat m ihz fidds* Next day is the Govardhan, when women 
Of all castes pray to a maM of cowdvng made in human form and distribute the sacred dung to 
their relatives, “to whom at the same time they threaten death as impending from some 
accident which is considered as abuse/' abusive language being a well-known prophylactic 
against evil* 

I enquired of an experienced Go&lA in this neighbourhood if the Got* I As do eat the meat 
of the pig killed in the gdjjdd^j. He replied in the negative^ saying ft was not (wuwi^ri or 
wild. On further enquiry it appeared that they do not now cat even the banaiyd (wild} 
boar, not to speak of the gharaiyd [domesticated) pig. On the other hand, a certain gentle¬ 
man tells me that he heard that Go&lAs used to eat the meat, but the practice has been dis¬ 
continued. My informant from ShAMb&d district tells me that m en now the Go&JAs do eat 
the pig killed in the g&tf$dnf. First of ail they roast the careaae and then, cutting it up, boil 
and eat the meat, all the GoAIAs sharing in the feast. And this is confirmed by Mr, Oldham. 
He (in the Indian Anii$uar*j of August 1928, p* 137} says : u One of the most peculiar features 
of the festival as observed in Sh&h&b&d.,«- is the eating of the pig after it has been killed. 
It is not a case of the wild boor, the flesh of which is relished by so many tribes and cartes 
that are accustomed to the chase [among whom the Ahira, moreover, cannot be classed}: the 
pig in question is a village pig, the flesh of which is only eaten ordinarily by the most despised 
cartes, regarded by oil orthodox Hindus as quite outside tbe pale, and between whom and 
the Ahirs there lb a wide gap/" Speaking generally of the AMra k position in the social order, 
he aaya (p. 188} : These Ah Ira as a general rule lead an orthodox life; and except on the 
occasion of this particular festival I have never heard of their eating village pig," 


L Martm'l E^ricm India, vot I* p. IM ff. 

3 W- Crwfce, Betipkm and FtlMott <?/ North* m India, Oxford, 1020* pp. 260, 261, (Tbe Lucies M mmc.l 
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Crocko says that tho Bengal GoilAe themselves do not eat the meat, 5 He obtained 
tho information from Rioley, 

Mr. Oldham says that Biskra date—the tamkrtinii—m a mistake. The festival is held 
on tho 1st day of Hind! K&rtik sudi , which is the first day of the second lunar fortnight, and 
it begins immediately after the amfivasyd Is ended, which may happen at night of the previous 
day, viz Tj tho Yost day of Hind! Kdrtik vadi . Quo probable explanation is that this mmy be 
regarded popularly, but pot correctly, as tho rnttid-rdnliy which m used in solar calculation. 
In the year 1925 the dtvfilt fed on the $ai F hkrdnti day of A^vin, i.e., the 31st of the Bengali 
month of Aaviii, It haa to bo enquired if the last day of Kurtik, when RisJey says the festival 
was held, was the pratipada or the first day of Hind! Kfirtik midi. In that case only he may 
be correct. 

According to Rbtey, the Bengal GoldAs do not eat the pig, It may be that the one-time 
practice of eating the pig by the Bengal GoALsii may have been discontinued at the time that 
Eisley wrote, owing to the spread of advanced ideas, which may have induced them to suppress 
information regarding the old practice. With the holding of present-day caste conferences, 
where the castes claim to be dri-jtiJi, c,g.. K$atrtya and BrAhmana, and in some cases Vaiiyae, 
the chances of getting accurate information regarding old observances which may seem 
derogatory to the caster would bo almost- hopeless. More than fifteen yearn ago at a conference 
in Bhagalpur district the Aluns proclaimed that they were not Sudras but V&isyoi*- During 
tho interval they have improved upon their old position, and today they claim to bo 
Yoduvamii Kflatriyoa- 

Crooko tells ub that the wild pig is pure and * c ceremonially hunted by Rajputs as ra- 
pr&senting Oaurt £kvt, the mother goddess in. her benign form, and the flesh is sacramentally 
eaten.*'* The most important point herein is the identification of Gaud Dev! with tbe pig 
and the sacramental feast—or the yajna or sacrifice p which I will deal with fully Later on. 

Further enquiry elicited the information that the festival is not held on the dfrd/f day, os 
Buchanan observed, but on the day following, which* in agreement with him, they call the 
Govardhan day. In the morning, saya ray own cowherd boy, the GoAlAs make rude images or 
effigies of cowdung representing the cowherd* the cows, tho calves, the troughs in. which 
they put in yam (barley), kcruo (peus} t efce. t tho ploughshare, the yoke, etc., m short every¬ 
thing pertaining to bucolic life- The sacred eowdung is indeed distributed among t bemad vea; 
but no invective follows. In northern India the very same thing happens in similar forms. 
According to tho Bengali paftjibdk&rA this day is recognised as the Govardhan day r in conson¬ 
ance with the Godwftmi School of &rt &rt IfaribhaHivitem, which enjoins worship of cow** 
worship of Govardhnna and night vigil, besides worship to Bali, the Baitya king. I aru 
informed by a Sindhi gentleman that the same observances arc practised in hb country, 
and worship is offered to Balraj . That the cow.worship should be associated with Covar* 
dhana, the scene of Kona's (the divine protector of cows aceottling to the Hindus) exploits 
against India, is quite natural. The plough ..the share and the yoke suggest an agricultural 
state of society, os distinct from the pastoral; the cow represents the Earth and La kshns I, and 
therefore the agricultural state. The Put&rns (e,g. + the Sbanda and Padma) refer to the 
go pUjd and go-hrUld on the first day of tho lunar month- 

The Bohorai festival ol the Omons of Chota Kagpur offers a striking parallel to the 
Q&tfptnr, and it should be so, as the Oraons have borrowed it from tho HindOa. Eai Bahadur 
B. C. Boy writes: 

11 The Sohorai festival in which the Onions anoint the forehead and horns of their cattle 
with vermilion and oil and waah their hoofs and give them n day a rest and ente rtain them 


a An Introduction to Popular Rttipinn and FtfJclm oj N- India (Allahabad Edition ISO+J. p. 3*1. 
4 Croako—Rrligion and FMtort oj N* India (1020b P> M7 p (Italic* ate nuw>4 
i Croon Religion and Custom*, IftJS, p. Sfl. 
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3. 

Chaa ktiJk na la feu k&Annjh 
Kifthm^n tcnhnas kthh na id JfcerA gam tarit kith 
Shiva pdzum wutMim N&rdfty 

Ktnhnay fohhm* ktiJi na id kvtJt gam tarit kith. 

I am nothing and I was nothing, 

Ko r into my nothin go™ (l.e» t transitory existence} something or other 

penetrated P 

I worshipped &\v& r I saw Vifou. 

Ho, into my noth ingots (i.c., transitory existence) something or other 

penetrated* 

4. 

Chuh kuney* CSiiA nd htinSy ? 

Uchnm or yar nd kwty* 

Dayi phaL (ay m'A nd kuniy ; 

Tsay teenlo gdmn na kuniy. 

[God] La somewhere. Is He not anywhere ! 

I saw Him neither here nor there. 

God's fruit, and it has no price (Le n it ia free). 

Take thou a hint, thou hast not to search [for] (Him) anywhere (He iMrhsg 
Omnipresent) p 

Gftrttj pritehom addih iapy— 

Tew na kc ith wandn tas kydh ndv ? 

Pritshdn pritehdn ihacis (a (&hw— 

ft Ktiihna* nishe kydMiii drfo” t 

I asked the Gum a thousand times— 

What is the name of Him who is not called anything t 
I got wearied and tired by inquiring [add] inquiring— 

■ b Something came oat of Something 11 (Le< a this was the answer, meaning that God 
was incomprehensible). 


6 . 

Ktmdyo t karat fewife* kandty; 

Randyo t karak kandi vilds— 

Bhogay ntff&iy ditti yal kandhp— 

At kandi razi eur na ta jfe 
Somanah gfirtm mam yat kandry t 
Talk kandi dapdn Samp ndn. 

Lob moh teaHy, shah yiyi kandiy t 
Yath kandi tez lay sor praktUh. 

0 thou, possessed of body ] If thou wilt talk of body, body ; 

O thou possessor of body ! If thou wlk adorn this body— 

Thou hast given sweat feasts to this body— 

Of t his body there will remain neither duet nor ashes. 

With a good heart search [God] within this body. 

The name of this body is the Impersonal Supreme Being, 

When greed [mull ignorance will be dispelled, Itbcn] this t>ody mil squire beauty 
To thU body [will then come] light and all lustre. 
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7. 

Khtaa khiiut kartin *u» no trtUak ; 

JFa&h'Tna gats&ak ahamMri. 

Stimtuj kheh nuSJi, somuy fool', 

Samiy kh'^nah muhoranay haranin fcSrf. 

Sum iftli mmiy rum kati raziy, 

Ada ha m&li sapanak,— 1 Bo’ham. Buy." 

Bv eating [and] eating thou shaft not reach anywhere (i.e., wilt not achieve 
anything); 

By not eating thou shaft become conceited (i.e„ thou shaft consider thyself a great 
ascetic). 

Eat moderately, and thou shaft live, 

Bv eating moderately doors will bo unbolted [for thee]. 

When an even (joint] is joined to [another] oven joint, no rim remains. 

Then thou, 0 Father, shaft become [fit to proclaim]—"I am He, even He. 1 

6. 

Eve bah ta koso mfiji, 

Kami Mj i bhtjl-bhal 1 
K&U qatehak kvvh na baf> kukh no mdji. 

Zdnit kata Idjit bhSjfbhaf. 

Who is father and who ift mother. 

Who made friendship with thee f 

Alter some +1™* thou wilt go [dio, then) none is father, none mother. 

Knowing this, why hast thou contracted friendship (i.e„ art attached to 

them) t 

9. 

Lali gtr brahmSndoh pSjAJfcun wuoAum 
Bfttehikal* vdleam pddan tdm. 

Qndnaki omnia prttkmt bhoram ; 

Loboy morum andouxtnd turn. 

| Lallft, saw the guru above the Brahma-randhra * 

The digit of tho moon (i.e., tho light of true knowledge) reached down to 

my feet. 

1 filled the intellect with the nectar of knowledge ; 

I deadened greed completely. 

10 , 

Latan Autfd mSz Mrim vxitan ; 

Akiy hdvnam aliciy mdh 
Tim yiin bozan tim kona mafart 1 
lali bCz ehatan kuniy kath. 

Thu flesh of my feet was caught in tho paths; 

Tho Only Ono (l.e., Om) showed me Hie path to the Only One (i.e., God). 

Whv wilt not those who listen to this become mad [with love of God] f 
Lallfi listened to simply one word (i.e., Om) in place of hundreds, 

{To be continued.) 


l TWl8lTiBSmav ho ccmpamd *fth the Chap. VI, v«s« JC and 

, sMdViWma Sir C^rtfo CrieCtm's Wd ?«*** p, »2. and Sir B-duud T^ P U>-. 

™ r fSlflSSiJiSm csphmatiaa tfwn under Sejiag So. 33 in Sir CJcwg? Orimw'. 

UUA VOksAni, 
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PLACE NAMES. 

BV IUi RUIapgk HlftA EaL p B^A. 

While engaged In the preparation of District Gazdlttrs of the Central Provinces, under* 
taken for the first time In the first decade of the current century. It struck me that place- 
names usually revealed a wonderful history, which £ occasionally noted in the volumes under 
preparation. Later on an educational Journal pressed me to contribute eome thing which 
would he interesting to schoolmasters and their pupils, and I thought of making an experi¬ 
ment whether the interpretation of place-names would be of any interest to those people. 
An article was therefore prepared giving in a general manner the signification of village 
names together with somew hat detailed information in connection with the derivation of the 
names of 117 towns and cities found in the Central Provinces. The article aroused such 
enthusiasm that it had to be reduced to the form of a booklet, which had to be reprinted 
within a month of its first issue > and had to be translated into MaiA|hi. the second great verna¬ 
cular of the province. Later on I circulated the booklet to the Directors of Public Instruct 
tiou and notable literati of the various provinces in India, recommending that similar book¬ 
lets, giving the signification of geographies! names in each province, might well be prepared. 
The proposal was heartily approved everywhere, but so far as I know not a single work in 
thrit line has been yet produced, although somo thirteen years have elapsed. 

* Meantime I noticed that the matter had independently attracted the attention of geo* 
graphers in England, and a society for interpretation of place-names was formed at once. 
I am not aware cf its transactions, but I trust a good deal of spado work has been done, I, 
howevcr T believed that this was the first attempt in Great Britain in this direction, but the 
other day 1 was disillusioned, when In a heap of old books for sale in a Simla shop, f found 
a work named Etymological Geography written by 0. Blaoklc, with an introduction by Profes¬ 
sor J + S> Bkckio and published in 1875. In the preface Mr. Blackic wrote ;— 11 When I was 
myself one of a class in this city (Edinburgh) where geography and history were taught, no 
information connected with etymology was imparted to us. We learned with more or less 
trouble and edification the names of countries, towns, etc., by rote ; but our teacher did not 
ask us who gave the names to these places, nor were we expected to know if there was any 
connection between their names and their histories. Things are changed now : and* I be¬ 
lieve* t he first stimulus to an awakening interest in Geographical Etymology was given by 
the publication of the Rev r Isaac Taylor's popular work, Words and Place* ™ So it was some* 
whore in the sixties of the Last century that m effort was made to unravel the mysteries 
which surrounded t he names of places at least in one part of the world. 

Professor Rl&ckie, while introducing the subject, wrote enthusiastically saying, " Among 
the branches of human speculation that, in recent times, have walked out of the misty realm 
of conjecture into the firm land of Science and from the silent chamber of the student info 
the breeay fields of public life, there are few more interesting than Etymology. For as words 
are the common counters* or coins rather, with which we mark our points in all the businesses 
and all the sport of life, any man whose curiosity has not been blunted by familiarity will 
naturally find a pleasure In understanding what the image and superscription on there mat- 
tern mean; and amongst words there are none that so powerfully stimulate this curiosity 
S3 the names of persons and places* About these the intelligent Interest of young persons 
Is often prominently manifested ; and It is a sad thing when parents or teachers, who should 
be in a position to gratify this interest, are obliged to waive an eager intelligence aside, and 
by repeated negations to repel tho curiosity which they ought to have encouraged. Gcogra* 
phy, indeed a subject full of Interest to tho young mind, hau too often been taught in mch a 
way as neither to delight tho imagination with vivid pictures nor to stimulate enquiry by a 
frequent reference to the history of names; and this is an evil which, if found to a certain 
extent in all countries, is particularly rank In Great Britain, where the language of the conn' 
try Ib composed of fragments of half a doaea languages, which only the learned understand* 
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and which to the ear of many have no more significance than if they were Hebrew 
or Coptic.” 

These remarks are more forcibly applicable to India, where names owe their origin to 
more than 600 language and dialects. Yet while Great Britain has taken up the thread 
ana in India remains where it was, in spite of attention having been drawn to tho desidcm. 
turn ** The composite structure of our English speech,” wrote Professor Blaekie, “ in fact 
tends to conceal from us the natural organism of language.” One may well oak how 
much the babel of India conceals from the Indian people, Even in o single province like 
the Central Provinces about 130 languages and dialects are spoken, Home of them by what 
mav bo termed autochthones, differing widely from the speech of the Aryan immigrants, 
who settled in the province in comparatively late times. In these circumstances, conjecture 
in the realm of etymology is simply unavoidable, but if it is pursued patiently, accepting 
only what ia solid and eliminating what is problematical, one need not bo afraid of treading 
over ground that may not be wholly terra Jimo, 

During the times of So EAmacamirn, a great portion of tho present Central Provinces 
was DundakAranva or Uimdaka forest, whence Site, wife of RAmn, was abducted by RAvapa, 
king of Lanka, which has been usually identified with the modem Gey Ion, but since about 
& decade this identification has been questioned and a theory started that Havana was king 
of Amarkanteka, a peak of tbo Vindhy&chal* mountains, whence the sacred over h'annadft 
takes its rise. The Ponrlaka forest was inhabited by wild tribes, of whom tbeGo^ds were 
moat prominent, as they still continue to be, numbering over two millions, a strength which 
no other tribe or caste in that province attains. It is, therefore, likely thatmost of the place- 
names arc in tho language of these Gopd*. aa also in that of the Oraoas, who arc behoved to 
have been the t&mma or' monkeys ' of RAmrt army i but several of them have undergone 
such a change by Aryan influence, in fact have become ho sanakritized aa to look Aryan in 
their present forms, Mr. RAmdAs ofJeypore ZamindAri in the south has gone bo far as to 
BAV that even in VAbniki's JWmdyoite, they wore put in such a garb as to look sauskritm, 

though they wore in origin purely DravidUu. to which Condi, Qraon end other wild 

conform. He has made a special study of the Savara language, remnants of which 
still remain in the Gan jam District. Savaras find mention oven in the Vedio literature 
f Aitarfua BniAma^a) and probably they allied themselves with RAma as liiksaa, or bears, in 
the fight between RAma and RAvapa, the king of RAksasas or Goode. Bo that as it may, 
he traces the origin of the following well-known places mentioned m the IMmdyasn to the 
'Ware language He says ‘" In the language of Sahara Or Savarw, LshhA means above, 
mil hish and it is used to signify tho sky or heaven. Any high object is indicated by this 
““rf Z,L ™ oriji.Sy . W «<ml ttd ™ »dop»l ln»S<m»kri,... Tl„ 
wonte of LankA Living on the top of tho hUi spoke of Khara’s camp as Jaiten, down or below 

This nanio easily becomes Janosth&na in tho months of the Aryans.Tlio word 

Dandaka does not mean * of the king Dsnda,' but signifies * Ml of water. 1 It is made 
, the final H being the 8a vara genitive termination. In 8avara language dan 

moans f water/in other dialects of Savaraddh is tho word for water. So Ain-Mot denotes 
excess of water.* Dan+fai+d means 1 of much water/ 2>n»+0oi+d-t-arflpi*i means Ore 

forest of much water/ " _ ,. 

Without endeavouring to unfold the mysteries of classic names, I would here quote some 
„ " lM o£ place-names, which ate absolutely aboriginal and have undergone hardy 
“JLf. Mr. RAmdAs has been speaking of tho Sovara language, whieh centimes to bo 


i JBQRS.i vol. 3U. PP- « a - . 

, F« word* carrying the w» duplicated, s*. MU W*. in white tee &m word 

is Hindi ta i bull akd tec «c«d a Gowh word i« tlw «uno. 
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spoke u in tins tract trbcro ho live*,* viz., tht Gwjajn District of the Madias Presidency. f 
shall confine myself to Gon:ji, the principal language of the Dravidians living in the 
Control Provinces. 

KohkA fit village in the Jubbulporo District)derived from Condi kohkd (i/scitrl. or 
Sttnsearpua atuicardium). 

Bareli (in various districts) f rom Gondi bartti {' Banyan,' or Ficus UngaUndj). 
KureipAr (in Saugor District) from Gom<H tarsi (iardti, or Grrwia Jloihii}. 

KcsalA or KesjiJi (common to many districts) from Goijcla itdd (dAdmon, or Gracia 

tiliajdia), 

Tumri or TumribaMr (Saugor and Raipur Districts) from Gondi fuwiri (to win, or 
Dioeprjrua Tndanoxtjlo s). 

TekA or ^ckApAr (Raipur District) from Gotu.li (eM (Teak, or Tedona grandiay, 
Reng&kMr (Xandgiou State) from, Goixii ttagd (itr. or Zizi/pkva Jvjuba ), 

Pal At i (in many districts) from GonrJi paid# (atauri, or Calotr&pia gigaotea}. 

Sftreka or SarckiiA (Bakgliat District) from Copdi aart&d (eter, or Budianania 
angtuiiftdia), 

Tahkft (Raipur District) from Goijdi iahhd (iaAcra, or T’enuraolia bdtrica). 

PfLhud (Betid District) from Goijdi p&hvtd (camera foot creeper, or Bauhinm VMiij. 
Karri (Raipur District) from Gojjdl nalli (aonld, or PhyUanlhv* omAftoa), 




(Raipur and other Districts) 
(Raipur District) 


M&hkA (Raipur District) from Gonrli suMri ( bd, or Aegle marmelot). 

It wil) bo scon that all the above examples relate to names of trees, a most conspicuous 
feature of the jungles, in which the Goods lived and still live, but even Aryan immigrants 
found this method of naming villages after the trees to be very convenient, and thousands 
of villages are so named, their favourite trees getting the lion’s shore. In a single district, 
viz., Jubbulporo, there are over 60 villages named PipariA, from ptpsr (Ficus rdigiosa), Simi¬ 
larly we have in the self-same district a number of JamuniAs after thejdmttn (Fupsnra Jam- 
bolana). UmariAs after the umar (Finn glarmraU*) and fmati&s after the iwU (tamarind), 
Tbc other favourite trees are bt*J {* Banyan '), dm (mango), bd \Atgh marmtha), Ur [plain), 
sonar [Bombax matabaricum), mahwi (Baasia loti folia), chdr {liitchanania anquMiJalia)^ and 
hardu (Qrewia Rothii). Instead of having bald tree •names, as in Condi, the Aryan names 
carry some suffixes, which indicate a locality, for instance, Betgfloh=6ef (a tree) plus 
fltlon (village), Buitaril =6ef-j-iattS (tank), BifpuriL=ktf purd (quarter), BilpathArssbfli-h 
pofbttr (stony land), Bilkiiirwil==6cf-) Mint'd (hamlet), Bilhtl—having bd trees, and so on. 
Similarly, we have Ami, Amkuhi, Amah (A, Amiikhol, AmAuAlA, AmgavC, AmAjhAl, AmraiyA 
and Amuu&n, all named from the dm (mongo) i tboino after other trees named above 
being BiidkherA, BarodA, BadkachhAr. BafghA*, BupgawS, BadwArA. BadgAon, Budclihad, 
BadmAni, BodwAhl, Bader A, SimrA, SimariA, MabgavAo, MobgAoii, CharguvAn, 
ChArkhedA, HanluA, etc. 

In the primitive stage another distinguishing feature next to trees was the resort of wild 
animals, which gave their names to certain localities. Thus in Condi, MalpArA from mol, 
peacock; Arn&meta from or ltd, buffalo; PonAr (green pigeon); KondigAou, from Ixpyfd, 


* BAmdfl* has been so enthuMMtic in tho matter, that he Hus purchased a village inhabited by 
Nevaroa j& order to lawn their hmgungs, or rather the relic of that language, at Cm. hand. In the Central 

1 rO^ineui clh now catutitLitodi aftgf lie transfet of CDfUin Oriyu 8takv to Qri»*ft + the iMpapu hM 

ceased to he spoken St all, although thnre arc tttfl 33,000 Aavsias living within Ihs province. There is a 
zamlnditrl name! HusnnAr which E« a variant of 3avar-m41 r monolog the hills of the &»tmm Jlko fUadhmflJ. 
thfl hillg of iho Kandhfl Or Kbocdb* 
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boflook ; MauhAr* from iaa« (doer} are of this description. The prototypes of these in M an 
dkleota am profusely found, for instance, Ricbbai from rtettfa, a bear; EaglioU and BAghpue 
from bdgh. it tiger; BbabwwUit and Bhaimsdehi from bfain*, a buffalo; HAtbigacih, 
H&thikhoj and Hathn&var from MlHt. an elephant; CntiA from inf, a camel; GhodAmir 
from ghxfd, a home; GadliAbhAtA from gadhd. an aas; Hiranpuri itomhimn, a doer> Ga«* 
kbnri from Q<ti, a cow; BllliMnd and MAnjarkhed from bittt or vtSnjar, a eat; and so on. 

Both tree and animal names are usually joined with some terms indicating ’water, 
which on the face of it affords a bettor way for distinction than their solitary names, thus 

we have— 

Aunr&b&ntlhA =aunr& (a tree) 

Scmart&l =somar (a tree) 

BilsarA =bd {a tree) 

Amin A! A —diTW? (a tree) 

Champ&jhar 


■\-bdndh (embankment), 

+tM (tank). 

+sar (tank). 

+n&& (brook), 

champd (a tree) +jhar (spring, source). 

Kusumsari =kuMn\ (a tree) -fear (tank). 

.1 Ampin i ==jdmun (a tree) +pdnf (water). 

JamtarA =jdmun (a tree) +iat& (took). 

Piparod =y!p(>f (a tree) d-ifcl (water). 

Band archil A ^bandar (monkey)+eAu3 (well, spring), 

BAghdabri =bdgh (tiger) +(fabrt (pool), 

flftthbandh =hdiht (elephant) -pfwnrfA (embankment). 

TfathisarA -hdtht (elephant) +eam (tank). 

It may be added that water, or a store of water, is itself a feature which has given names 
to many village* *, instead of the double characteristic shown in the foregoing paragraph ; for 
instance, KftS (ft well), JhiriAfspringlct). PanehdMrA (five streams), Chikaldabrft (muddy 
mareh), Saugot (sea), Mahhsamundra (ocean), JinApAni (old water). 

Reptiles, insects and birds have also contributed their names to a number of tillages. 
NAgpur, the Upital of the Central Provinces, means* city of cobras. DhAmangfton, a town in 
Berar, is named after another variety of snakes, MsgarmuhS. a village in the Jubbulpore 
District, means ‘ crocodile-faced,’ situated as it is clow to the Narroadft river. Gidhauril 
i* vulture ridden’), KukrikhfipA (‘ hamlet of fowls ’), KauSkhApA ('crow hamlet’), Chelhifl 
(‘ kite ’). Undarl (‘ full of mice'), Kekradlh (* crab wasteland ') and Jhinguri (‘full of crickets ) 
are other ©samples of this class. 

There are a number of village-names which are enomatopmio. They represent the 
peculiar sound heard in the variety of the habitations, either by the fall, or flow of water or 
by chirping of birds, etc. These are DumdamA. Daldaii, Murmur, MulmulA, Burbur, Buj- 
buja. Lutluta, RigrigA. BklbidA, DkabdbabA. Tulbul, TurturiyA, CheumcS. ©to. 

(: Tq be cOftritiwed.) 


, , . . i__ ln it WO u3d itican the forest of nakuA trees. There sre instances 

* If It is *v.vcd to* “ *»“ T!r a w*Ll u nb o in Samferilie Ungrag* tholr sipvifiration 
wh«c the nsrera. ^ KtOkp ut, S quarter of the Madras City, moans in Aryan dialects 

hss to fao judgwl from ‘ town,' The first lafpltfatiiwi in this enw cannot hold 

to have been a dirty quarter. 
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Ky1yabaii4*s* (Gautama Bu ire nnd Lha comment ■ 

p r v of YAtayAjrm* with Bengali translation and 

da borate explanatory notes) by M n hftru*kQ - 
p&dhylyn rimed bhiirec* TnrkovftgiM- Vot I : I— 
i—427 ! vol. II: i— wft 4-l—520; YQl, IB: i— 

* + 1—369 i vol IV: l—xi +1—372 s voh V : i—*vi + 

|_43a Eoy&l- Piibli^nd from the 6tfUgLy* 

Farishat, 243-1, Upper Circular Hoad, Calcutta* 

Of lU pbLIo&aphifAl gyptems Njr&yn in represented 
to be the. modt important m the umiso that He study 
ig frnieuiinl in any philosophical dlKWlon* it being 
t\w light which onlifditcoi oH £$*traa ( 
^lilFPimiJFt)* But idie amount of work done in 
modem times to interpret and popularise this flysteni 
is very scanty* at bit in oamparboti with the work 
done in ether system#, aqmfrQp VodAnU- This 
Idftt system tiafl of late got th* upper hand even in 
Bengal, which was reputed for its partiality toward* 
rfyAya. And, as a reside* modem Bengal tan talte 
pride in iu wealth of VedAotic litem Ltntl- The 
Bangiya Sahilya rurishat itself, n publication of 
which society ii under review, augment M its philo¬ 
sophical jmhlicntioia# by n tmn-diition and annotated 
critical edition of llu* £f*hfc4ftp of BflmJtnujn* 
There Lh an elaborate account in Bengali of the 
growth and development of the Vedhiltft system of 
though*, with a description of its vasrt literature, in 
three volumes by PrajCAnfiiiiuida ^amnwatb A 
critical edition* with translation and aimetetiona H of 
tlio Vtddnia Sdfm and it* interpretation* according 
to the school of §aakare, Lft in course of publication. 
There wee no neb work pertaining to the NyAj* i 
«jsteoi r —whioh until recently constituted the must 
popular subject of study in Bengal* But the want 
hoa now bocn supplied by Mm. Tarkav^Lgiia by iho 
publication 0( hie Yydy^oriopui, 

In the present work tho Nydya 5Afro with tho 
celebrated commentary of ViteyAyua I mwi h«n 

translated into Bengali, A learned and independent 
commentary in Bengali by the t muni* tor, embodying 
valuable information collected from different did 
tesla, has enhanced the value of the n ork, I t. am ply 
tretiflM to tho deep and as tensive- scholarship of the 
Learned tmuabitur* The problem* liav* been tackled 
herein in a very livid way, tVe linva liero the 
advantage of listening to the distantw» of an old 
type scholar of wide reading* whose wociatkm with 
the Hyly* sy*tern bee extended tor y^r» as a 

student, and a* a to&ctar. 

In tlie lengthy Introduction, topics like the anti¬ 
quity of the NyAya system, the name and author of 
the A>-iy,i Sutra*, the date and identity of the 
rommoutrttur VHtsyilyann hit to torn dimniMWiJ more 
in the orthodox fashion than in like modem scientific 
hnrtorienl way, Thiw all the conclusions drawn 
are not expected to ho accepted by modern scholars. 
According to the Mnhilmnhopftdhviiyft the mythu* 
logical sago GhuIiiiuii, hiihlioikd of AholyiV, ia the 
author of the tffdjffl .Siting. 


The interpretation of the term Fau&h ag applied 
in mere than one work m reference to the Kyflya or 
Ymfcfika system oa tha £<U rlret which propcunda a 
IJCTiuliar kind of oonnEctiou between 

atoms (voi 3, p. 22% under I, J. 29). w highly 
ingenious. But the Statements of Guonretiia in tho 
commentary of the ^oddttr^jrmmmt^^a (BtA. 
Jndr. p. 49 ff.) which definitely identify the fol¬ 
lowers Of Umj Xyo-yn ayirtem with those of fiaivitfm 
rmd attribute yojja priwiie»to both, require proper 
considotation before any conclusion ii arrived at. 
As a matter of fact, the story of the interrelation 
between the Xyflyft, Saiva and Yoga systems uf 
thought is of absorbing interest, and will tie dealt 
with in a separeio p*l»i“ by tha present reviewer- 
The iilentihcatLOQ of tho Arydya £d#im of Medlkfi- 
lilihi mentioned in Ihc FraM'mrf of BhJbft with tlio 
work of Gautama {vol. V, 4B£) supported by a vmm 
from tho Mohdhhdmta may not unlikely ho ques¬ 
tioned. On the whole, however* iho work ii O 
marked lichiCVflincnt in Bengali* and ratigrtliuklicma 
are due both to the author and the publiahing teetety, 
which has already ta Us credit the publication of a 
good many old Bengali texts and tretaliations of 
SansJcrit works- Such a work Ln any uf Ibo wortd 
langungea would have established tho refutation of 
the nulher- Com posed in a provincial dialuet it 
eaimot bo expected to enjoy iho amount of cele¬ 
brity that it dcuGrVOS. 

If wo could get iucb valumDS not only iu other 
jiyaieiin of philosophy hut alee in different, branches 
of &makrit literature from the Imiidg of sinnlar old- 
typ° Funfti*. much valuable tradition which li ffUU 
living would bo preserved, 

Ceii.v'TA, iiAittN Chaebavabti, 


HindI BnisitA Aun KinrTVA, by 8 jtyam Sitnijab 

t>AS. Ful>l3ghed by the India n Prrea, Ltd-* 

Pmyilgi Price R&. fi. 

IUi Sahib Babu Shy am Sundae DtVS, H-A-, is too 
well known to sclvotere interested in Hindi to re¬ 
quire intreduction. He Lg mv* of the chief founder* 
of Use Kftshl N4garl rrechari^l Sal.hit, imd lies done 
ao reucb noble work hi tho cmiid of Hindi I bat it i* 
raibiT iliniciill to pretK* him adequately for %t. Tim 
booka he hlla published liave already placed him La 
the forefront of HjndJ writers of the day. Tho 
now work entitled Him ft fthAifni our Sdhiitftt which 
ho hm now placed before us guhotatitiaUy wlds 
to his already tulahl-j hhM reputation, A liflef revdow 
of this Ui#ef[i3 puhlk-Ation is made here, bo tlmi it 
may attract lh& at font ion of Much ichoUl* as have 
not ynt scon it, Tlio book oompriaa tw^ purts. 
cmfi dealing with Hindi language and the other 
with Hindi Literature, both meant to plaen before 
in a Vivid ncc<uinl of the growth of Hindi from iN 
i eommeneement to the present, day* Babu bliyam 
ftundar I>a« lias done his work in a bu liable and 
scholarly way. His stylo, though lanreodp is pure 
and lucidp nnd hsa reoouniag is foreeftfi sa well as 
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ranvmeifig. Tho extraneous matter he hit* brought 
in to ff tpUin 1 ho- development of the fins aria 
(Mi'lo4u£d). pointing, Architecture* eto.* was U3Qr<5 
suited to genwal liirtory than to the survey of 
tho growth of Hindi. The view* lie h&x esprowed 
in this connection are not of an nrt dritio* but of m 
gtudrttl Hindu observer. The #irf^rfoufofcBuia ho luw 
And the instances ho bus fumiiihed will, it is 
hoped, h* welcomed by general IiindS r*«dem. The 
account of modem Hindi writers which is given kn 
the book, together with tho general remarks by the 
anther* is quite apiuopriato. One could well export 
rraMncd oritkiHin of I heir works From an authority 
of 13a bu Shyam StmdM Dart typo, ns it usually 
is and ought to bo given in books of this nature. 

I cOOgraiulatu Rai Jiahib Rnbu Shyam Ettftilnf 
Daa on the product ion of this teemed end carat u I 
work and wish it the wide publicity it eo fully 
deserve#. 

HntA^aWDA Simi. 


ffrmn SociEtv PiTBBS, published by the Kerala 
Society. Series 3 P 4. 5 and 0; 10|*E| in.; pp. 

113—U51*, Trivandruro* ] Q30* 

These four eerlflLl published during tho past year 
boar witness to the useful work bgsiig carried on by 
the Kerala Society, end the wide scope of its imeroat* 
_historical, erdb^ola^icai, opi graph Seal and lin¬ 
guistic, Mr, 11- Enjftnljft Vormo Raja continue* 
hia TrftvaneOrC DyMAtlG Studies in Series 3 end fi. 
Scrioa 4 is chiefly devoted to art idea on the Malabar 
Christian eopperidatca by the Bov, J. Mantel ro 
D 1 Aguiar* the Rev. 3fr+H* II oaten, ft*!., and Mr- T. 
K- Joseph S while in Series 5 Fr. H. Hasten cOntri- 
bules an intccuLLug account of tho St- Thomas 
Christ iane of Malabar from Assemani'a /?iWw^efa 
Oritniati*# with abundant annot&t ions- Tito Rev, 
U. Schurhemroor. S.J., el*o contribute* severe! 
paper* cm dHfortmi subjects in Serial 4 and 0, 
Among Artidr# of special int«ast iney 1>o cited that 
by Mr- €. F, T- Winekwoiih (Sot. 3, pp. Jf.} ou a 
new interpretation of the Falilavi Cross Jn#?riptiomf t 
*hkli have hitherto Iwifflod bo mhny scholars, 
wholly divergent rendering* having breo mg^m*** 
by Burnell. Haug, Wost and others. Mr. Winck- 
wnttli has at lost arrived at ft reasonable and well, 
founded iutftfpretotioB that ifiwt-9 with. tho ap¬ 
proval of thofio best qualified to judge. The meaning 
of the fijua.1 word LS still retlior ambiguous* as will be 
^ from the revised interprotatiomi proposed on 
pjj. 203 09- Some si* inscription*, both Tamil and 
Hebrew t *w dealt wit h in Series 3, 4 and fi. Another 
important r on l ri 1*4 loft that should be nwtioEiri 
k that on the Feast* of St. ThomCW by Dr- F. C. 
Bnrkitt (Ser- &, pp- 2S7 I-t- Society is fwiuiinte 
in having MMomd the collaboration of so many 
acbolara of note, which swins to bo l*rgf*ly due to 
tile assrtiorui of the Secretory* Mr, T- K J™ph. 
wlioeo devotion to tlin interoali of the Society ia 
op pare at throughout these paperf. 


Kio.lKAVAD ItA OF XfnWA UMA N K WM c |JM M tNTAll v. 
Edited by Dr. S- K, Do. I02&. 

This is n chorl pmm in five rsnloa doecrihing ft 
well-known episode in the Mt&dbA draw- Tide 
|«S 0 Tfl fjelun^ to what la called the Furtfa^a Kdiy&M, 
a very artificial kind of poetry in which a few 
fiyLlablo4 are found rCpCftt^J ; for example : 
tifli rd/d jntjadtjiiafrvjhimti lokQvitjrohah 

titkjfAd I'm ruedm L T + 

Such ft play on word* for sound efieet is an eld 
device in Saimknt pootry p * Kdlidiaa report a to it. 
Allilemiion in gcnsral m seen e ven in the oldest 
phase of Indian jractry—in the V«3 m. In KMdA&a 
vie Hiee only n portion of one of hii Jbdryoa with thm 
dovieo adopted for B*und effect. A whole poem with 
this play on word* is perhaps a later phenometioft 
fu Satwkrft poetiy. Such poetry wsa oongidered 
only m a soutt i e of temporary« light amusement, 
and not aa seriova nrt, and Se lucli it mny be, no 
aiudcnt sped men of touch a poem, though in vogue 
even ia very early times. Is preserved to us. Kiev* 
dho \a probably the oldest„ provided Natod^yct 
in not by ICftlidMa. 

Thrtw in very little to b* enid sgainat the form 
of tho edition of XtrstdiecT^, Tho manuscript 
material is amply described. Soma Bp&cintcft ahevts 
of t ho manuscript a are ftlsO reproduced. It ll deaHy 
indicated whwo the pagein the mOxunript ^lianEps ; 
ohjmpvA of IhAtidwviling, correctionj? by Inter hander— 
all Huch detiuls are given. If tho edition had been 
frrcs from nOfnO of lU tmKCUntcioff, it could hnvo been 
safely recommondsd ai a model of editorial skill 
Deeidoa many printing mistaken, there aro certain 
doiieirru Lca whieli could v^ry Oftvily h*vo 
Avoidod with a little more fare. 1 give a few in- 
h fauces : 

(IJ j- !• (Com.)— &uhhddr*fam id is ^uito correct ; 
t do not know why ft nolo of cxclftmniicn [fj hiia 
bvnii ruhled, /fy eivamdd tun tdmfdf Oul^IiL to read 
ify €J«trmdff iva Mrafat 

(3) I, 4- —AVl-jim n text is edited with ft com¬ 
mentary» it Is desirable that the reading in tho 
commentary be follewxd for the text- It would 
have been letter if fond worn printed in the tost, 
and Ui® rending nal4 givtm ft* an alternative one. 

(3J t- (Com .)—YaddjfUtyd JhinidryoM fan* 

dh !j’r—Hii* in not intelligible. Yet there in no com- 
inoni to show tlmi the pbrew acred# rotiisi doratiou, 
either in ft footnote or in tho body of tho notw- 

(4) L 3- (Com,)— Ar^dd cyan may* «li 
ilnlfrdsr .-^Forl&apl thw should rwd nrihdd try urn. it l 
nil i-foftnine. 

(5i 3. ll + (Com-)—Api ripWAr,—A hoppior 

reading would ha api> rirodA#, 

fti) I. 11 —^Uirrtyddi or 

if4irdrJi/or ifyddi wnnld bo ft happier rending, 

(7J I, 1& (Corn^?— should bo in^ 

wirtori before IrfdbtnrKtia. 

(Sjj I. 27. (Com-1—Fniyftirt Adorn eopnj»df<iyoft 
dmmt-nd^ddind hbdrdtmtaraftrtt priydbmjoM ; 

Vrwfikti/nniU aqmpqftriator,yatar^tarn. 
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Wo are justified in expecting the expn-Maou 
jfcamttCM« corresponding to jjfiyatflfflTMHA* 

( 9 J II. 2, (Coin)—Ctomad Hi 
Thfi orprwaiM is not quale chjar. Perhaps tbu 
reading be ili 

(10) II- 4r {Coni.)—iriHiVnV anydfriiV 

0 p£,_p ?r hfl|^ the commentator did not notice tluit 

the word ^JrfWpiA is in the text, tmd nwd not be 
understood from the word <o. 

(11) H. 7, (Com4—ilpfcaHJoyoA ebotild be 
inserted before difdfcAapdo- 

(L^) II. Si [Com }—KpjfloJinWpyd ouglit ta be 

mah&hmalintbyti- 

I have no wish to add more, though raaay more 
could bo found throughout the book. 

The editor diaciksSH a hrj^ number of topics in 
the Introduction, and I bad bettor make tome renasrka 
<hi Eome of them m the order in which they occur 
there. The editor says $ "The csample of a poero 
with on d^preltide is Imol to find / 1 
Perhaps ha is thinking of metrical kd lyw* a* 
this at element follow a the sentence, H Almost | 
all the itfofcfFdvyqs Open with a Hqjfiflalfiri^d i 
of o BOJlwnirde/fl." Both the Rdjndy&nw^mpu 
and the /ttdrarocampu begin with 4iU r all th* 
ntffobrs basin ». In the eooe o$ A'afodayo it is 
difficult to decide. It i* nrilher 444m nor mnwdJ- 
kriyd* and yet there is a mahgolo. 1 may add 
that nearly all the standard moMfetojoa begin with 
CMJimirdcio, which ii only ft polite way of flaying 
« without a mahtjtdar It would be mther an 
interesting study to investigate the problem of .the 
necesiisy of n w^iapoJu at the beginning of a literary 
work, Neither Ftftioi tior Fatnfijalh nor ovnn 
KdalkftkAra werriea about a fiw 1 #^ore 7 ia. The 
and AAdjyo# in tho of philosophy do 

not begin with a monjoWcdrotio. 

Mer some djacusaion regarding the source of 
the poem and tho nature of Tu^cia, the editor 
takes up the nitration of the authorship of tho 
poem. Tho pod wrote the poem for the arouse* 
moot of a king (I. 25** In I. 21 il is said that tho 
fame of tho king spread all over the world- In 
this atCEu® thm in the word JtyiTiii?aJdA. The editor 
introduces a rii&ru^i on on, the interprotutl on of the 
worth The aianxA IS i 

dmdt%udtfhnmla& widdhdn sr^d^i tarya koUhyaigh 

Mhuvddoh l*itim toredfn paribhdyt* fcaftri tfctob 

The point is P is the word kvU*pifnh in tho firat 
Mr to be taken with i?oJ# or with anwMamtob* 
la the flrei flltemativa* the Idea will he that the 
fame of the king, who rediiatatad on the throne 
the kings ho subdued P spread ah ovtn- the world from 
Kaliaga+ and the king will bo the ruter of Kalin¬ 
in the second altenwtivfr. the idea win bo that the 
SdnR. who defeated the kings of KnHnga, re instated 
theta on the throne* and thus Ids fame spread all 
over the world. Hate the king will he a ruler ol a 
naighboutiug country, and not of Kalinga itself. 
For the second interpretation the editor bn* tho 
rapport ol Prof. F. W. Thornes, Hiiff alternative 


intorpretatSort pro™ nothing;! t solve# no difficulti*a. 

It limply remplicatcs matters by oor having 
to fLrirturnc that Kalinga was ruled by a largo number 
of chitltains Instead of by one ting, oa we have the 
word nrpdn in tho plurah The fLrtt aUerniiiive 
is a far mom direct one. Hio general idtfn 
will be that the king hnd great famo in Kaliagn, 
and on account of Ids magnanimous dealingB with 
the subdued rulm p his famo* instead af Wag coa- 
Enod to Ilia own kingdom, spread throughnut the 
wary. In either ce#e Lliere is uo certain clue 
regarding thfl date or the (M»m- 

The posa ii quoted or reEorrod to by many auihoTSr 
Tim author's nomo is not raontianod by any one. 
The edi tor's statement that in ^ rAgdnipmWJa 
Bhoja mentions tho name of the author and tho 
work [Introduction, p, xivj contain^ a small error. 
Bboja dora not mention iha mesa of the author. 
In the Bulletin o/ the School of Orin&H Studio 
Londoup vbL IF, pt. tip p. SSti the editor simply 
copied what he saw in the report of tho working of 
the peripatetio parly of the Madras Govemimrat 
Oriental MhS. Library, and there tho reporter intro- 
ducod tho name of ^ltivftrman p not iMNsaUae Ehoja 
had given the name, but because be knew from 
GOL&logUfli that Ktca&ooarfha was attributed to him. 
i The eomuientator or /ffealqradk, Mh in the 
beginning and in Ms commentary OH !- 2B t tSyt 
that Nilivarmoa is the anlhor of the pwPi The 
colophon in MS. A also attributes the work to 
N Iti vann fi.o - But MS. B does net give the name 
Of the author. The marginal gloss \n MS- A ftUu 
give# the name of ELtivarmon as the author of the 
work. It says: niHwrmenoA «uMAfj J-dfcim, 
fcrwi kflam Hy nriAaA. Is is not know n from the 
edition if the atFdhdrtJ S&rvdwnda nttribulce the 
authorship io Kilivarmin. The Hlan^a, tho bods 
of which the work is nnributwl to NIM vannao P i# : 
tofyq wambhrtamtkiiitr ajohannUimnnavah 
vifwddrthatn idarn kdvyarn pruvrtum ftj|! wrmopah 

L %$ 

It t# explained, e# : fo^o eineddrtAcfiJt idmt ¥ nfli- 
eurmattaAi hdeyota |>merllom {' this poem of 
iiitivanpnn we* comperad for hi« arauseirumt 
There is H&ftLhflr poB^ihto explniiatiuit. and 1 MM nn 
m^ou why l fthouk! nut suggest that also, (hough 
H i# against the commentaton iiwamueh n« the 
editor ha# ehoson to ritfler from the tammffliUiOfr 
In his DVfilmuitSna ol I. 2 f» and to make the petren 
of the poet a king of tlw meghbourhoo*! of KalingSi 
who defeated the many kings of Kali age. Tho other 
caplanetjon i# 2 Uwtju (described above) piIjIpuriwepoA 
mnaddrthum (for the amiuenimt of NlUverosao) 

(dual Jdtyaffi proorUam (thi# pO«a 11 PflJiipM^)« 

I Tliii wilJ make KitivaraiSn the patron of the pool* 
I leave it at that. Perhaps this Hue may 1 «h1 to 
the determination of the date of the |iw»- Bomo 
, Nltivaftnan prior to Bhd|A, cilhcr in Kaliaga or 
'm Lhe tiejghbouriag country- would solve the 
problem. 

Q, Kr^AS ruia. 
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KOTES OS INDIAN M AUNT'S, 

Uv VV. H. MOBBTAND, CS.1„ <U-E- 
{Continued from p&j* I$3~) 

IV, Delhi Mounds. 

J now pass to the more difficult question of the units current in the Nort h before the era of 
standardisation. I hare found no suggestion in the chronicles that any of the early Muslim 
rulera of Delhi prescribed units of weight, and those which we meet may reasonably 1*e taken 
as unofficial or customary. From the nature of the case equations are very rare in the litera¬ 
ture but it so happens that we possess a few definite statements for the neighbourhood of 
Delhi in the second quarter of the fourteenth contnry. In these statements the equivalents arc 
given in terms of Arabic units, the evaluation of whkk is a task for specialists; I use the 
following values, which are baaed on the relevant articles in the Entyclapadia of Islam and 
on some supplementary data, for which I am indebted to Professor H. A. R. Gibb. 

The misqSl, or mtihqftt a« Arabista write it, was very close to 70 gr. when used as a weight 
by apothecaries; the ©oin-weight was somewhat smaller. The classical dirham alight {as 
distinct from the coin) was 48} gr, Tho rUl was round about 1 lb. It contained 12 Uylya 
(or ounce*), and in classical literature the fiiffya contained cither G or 7 muqdhi, making tho 
ritl either 5,040 or 5,380 gr. In sonic regions, however, the »Vyo, and consequently the 
rid, was substantially larger ; the ritl of Egypt works out to 7,776 gr-; that of Barbary was 

approximately | of a kilogram, or an much oa 10,288 gr. 

Tlic Masdliq-vl Abt&r, which was written in the reign of Muhammad Tughluq, and the 
information in which relates to the neighbourhood of Delhi, says {EUM'a History. m. 582); 
“Tho ritl of India, which is called «tr, weighs 70 ntisqdU, which, estimated in dirham* of 
Bgvpt » worth 102}. Forty sers make one man." The maund was thus 2,800 vusq6l*, 
nr {at 70 gr. to tho mUydl), exactly 28 lb.; and the dirham of Egypt works out to 47| gr., 
which is very close to the classical equivalent given above. 

Ibn Batilta, 11 who spent some years in India during the name reign, sava (iii, 382) that the 
Delhi rid contained 25 Egyptian, «d » Barbary, ; presumably he used round 

figures rather than precise equivalents. The two equations grec maunds o 27 lb. 5.400 gr- 
(which is within a few ounces of that deduced from the Matdliq), and a little over 2J lb. 
Uncertainty os to the preciso equivalents of the Arabic unite makes it impose to fix the 
Selhi mound to the proper decimal on these data, but it ia safe to take it ua 28-29 lb.; am 
this figure fit®same, but not all, of tho passage* where quantities are given forth* penod 

Thus the {Elliot's HiMory, iii, 577) says that Muhammed Tughluq « reyal slave* 

, n 1 nmv be confident, were pampered, received a monthly allowance of two maunds of 
wheat and rice and a daily ration of 3 acre of meat. Taking the maund at 28J lb. and the 
nverego month in the Islamic calendar at 29{ dap, wc get a daily grain-ration of just under - fb„ 
wSv itself would bo inadequate, for tho enquiries mode in the nineteenth century in connec- 
jE wit i famine-policy showed 21b. of grain to boles* than a satisfactory* retren for on adtd 
mak The mcat-retion, equivalent to 2 1 lb., I«ka very high ; but * may be reduced by almost 
‘ .. _ n tho rc^tmftblc assumption that the butchering was done in the slave-department, 

1inof rom data kindly furnished by Mr. J. Hammond of tho Cambridge University 

nf the carcase would not 1, av.itable a* meat. 

-; ( . v . fh wrtiljn . (i Dcfrf-mery and G. Swiguitirtti. F 0 ^<T/6« Uintah s Pdrii, 

„7v»! • A... "•» 

itnkJuyt 3wiety« 191^- 1 
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Taking the maund at 281 lb., the total ration was thus alwut what might be expected: 
with a much smaller maund. the royal slaves would have been seriously underfed, a tiling 
which is inconceivable in the conditions of the period. 

In the next reign, that of Firfa, Seem of grain daily were allowed for each prisoner taken 
in war (Riot’s History, in, 331}; at 28J lb. to the maund, this gives a daily ration of nearly 
2 -2 lb., granted by an exceptionally kind hearted king; and this is very close to what would bo 
allowed to prisoners at the present day . Then? is no doubt then that t he equations quoted arc 
substantially correct . 

On the other hand, various passages relating to booty taken in war are quite in e red i bio 
when interpreted in terms of a maund of this sis©. They have usually l*«m read as fantastic 
exaggerations, and it moy bo agreed that exaggeration is probable in the care of narratives 
written some time after the event; bat precise accountancy was the rule of the period, and it is 
probable, though not certain, that some at least of the figures given in contemporary narratives 
am taken from official returns, which would certainly not exaggerate the value for which 
the makers might be held responsible. Thcae figures can be interpreted on the theory that 
the original Arab maun of nearly 21b. t which was certainly used by the early Moslem invadCW. 
survived in the treasury departments for urc in the caw? of gold, silver, and precious stones. 

The Arab maim of 2 rids h familiar in all the lexicons, and it woe so defined by the early 
geographer Ibn KhurdAdba {Elliot's History, *- 1*>- Nuncl «*<*"> tiuvt thig unit P rtVflilw5 
in the sixteenth century at Orxnua. where the maund waa 2 2 Portuguese pounds. He shows 
also that a maund of this sir* ruled, with local variations, on the east coast of Africa from 
Quilottto Sofala : anti since we know thatsuch civilisation as existed on this coast was the work 
of the Arabs, wc may reasonably infer that this unit had l«en introduced by them. This 
Arab maund appears also in Persian literature, as where HAfix speaks of two maunds of wine as 
sufficient for three people: a piut of wine weighs about 20 ounces, so two mounds. Or about 
4 lb., would give just over three pints, a pint a head for the party. Again, Abdurrorilq, who oamo 
to Indio as an ambassador in the fifteenth century, wrote (Elliot's History, iv,40) that clephanta 1 
food was made up into bullB of about 2 mounds each: obviously this is not an Indian 
maund of 25 lb, or more, but the Arab maund which the writer knew in his own country. 

That a mound of about this shso was in regular use among the early Moslem invaders 
of India can be inferred with confidence from some passages in the Turikh-i Baihwfi, a contem¬ 
porary. nut! obviously trustworthy, account of the reign of Maraud, son of Mahmud of Ghaxnf. 
In one place he tells (p. 131) of a knock-out blow delivered with a * 20-niaund mace' ; I am 
assured by experts that a mace weighing 40 lb. would be for too heavy to be used, and this 
phrase is best read as a variant of dak-moat, as in the expression adcAalA-i dah-manl, which 
Steingasa interprets as ‘ a very heavy battle-axe’; but obviously the reference in both phrases 
is to the Arab maund. and not to one of those which prevailed in India. 

Again, we read (p, 361} that on one occasion Chasm sent to the CaJiph a tribute of 23,000 
maund* of indigo. Having regard to the scale on which the trade in imligo was carried on, 
this maund cannot be much more than about 2 lb.; 22 tons o! indigo would be a very eubstan- 
tial figure for those dais. 

Again, there is the detailed account of Masaud’s wine-party (p, 825, translated in Elliot's 
History, ii, 145}. It was a special occasion, and the wine was nerved in large goblets 
each containing half a maund. Taking 20 ounces to the pint, and a 2 lb, maund. suck a goblet 
would hold 416 of a pint, and obviously & much larger maund is out of the question. Various 
details given in this chronicle show that in the matter of alcoholic consumption lho period may 
fairly bo compared with the Regency. It is hardly necessary to cite authorities to show 
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tha t m those days the three-bottle man was common—that is to say, half a gallon nught easily 
Iw drank at a sitting—and that individuals could be found who drank twice as much, or more ; 
bnt I mav instance tho fact vouched for 13 by Lieutenant John Pester, that 14 British officers 
at dinner conaamod 43 bottles of claret , besides 1 a proportionable quantity * of Madeira, so that 
they averaged well over three bottles in all. Now four out of Masaild'* six guests were hope- 
Icaaly drunk before they had attained the 1 six-bottle 1 mark, and the fifth just exceeded this 
figiire. The story is thus not impossible in terms of a 2 lb. maund ; a much larger unit is out 
of the question. 

It is to my mind ei reasonable guess that this 2 lb, maund survived in the treasury when 
Modem rule waa definitely established in Deltd P and that returns ct treasure were made in 
terms of it. and not of the maund used in commercial transactions. As a single example of tho 
passages dealing with booty, I take Ziyi Bami’rt statement (p, 333, translated in Elliots 
History, hi, 204) that in 1311 a.d. Malik Nftib KafOr brought from tho South, among other 
items, 90,000 roaunds of gold, 1 * and that tho king gave some of it away in portions varying from 
four mounds down to half a maund. Tins chronicler was in genera] obviously tnithful, and he 
certainly had access to official information ■ it does not seem possible to accept his figure in 
terms of either tho 25 lb. maund of the South, or the 28-20 lb, maund of Delhi; but with a 
2 lb. we come within the Limits of possibility. 

First, aa to the distribution. Alfluddln, tho ruling king, was by no means lavish, and it is 
very hard to conceive of his giving away gold by the hundred-weight: presents ranging from 
one to eight lb. would bo reasonable in the circumstances. Next as to the total amount. 
According to the maund used, it was 1,340 tons (Delhi), or 1,070 tons (southern), or about 
S3 tons (Arab). The first and second figures may safely be discarded as impossible, and even 
the last is very large for the period ; for comparison it may be noted that the huge imports of 
gold into India in the year 1924-5 weighed about 300 tons. A very large figure is, however, 
required by the chronicler's language, for he insists that the spoil taken on this occasion was 
utterly unprecedented in the history of Delhi; while he tells us that it included not merely 
the hoards of gold, but the fragments of the golden idols which the conqueror had broken tip, 
and even a small idol would contain a lot of gold. The figure of 80 tens is not therefore 
impossible; and, while I have found no direct evidence of the survival of the 2 lb. maund, it is 
at least permissible to recognise the pcwaihiUty, as an alternative to writing off all these 
reports of booty as fantastic osagg&rfttionfl, 

l have found no later passages bearing on the Delhi maunda. The literature of the fifteenth 
oentuty is very flcantv. and, after the transfer of tho capital to Agm in 1502, we bear practi* 
cully nothing of Delhi until the period when official maumls had come into general use. 

{To bt continued,) 


IS Wot and Sport in Indio, tWS-0 <«*, J. A. Dnvddi. £«*«. 1013) i p, SS. 

- # ,k- n,:,j R h Museum M5-. Or, 3fl39, wiiieh in all matters of detail is a heifer 

it 1 ub. the figure ,, Drt . fj00 . t * ^ 'and ninety* h-rio* pre- 

authority tJttB tLw . 1 F i ht|> —^ il„ (unCrtlllt of «dd at only 90 nm.imla, tat Itrigg* Wtn- 

"Sis >* of »* - ...—*■* 

roust have dropped out of that W* wiOeataiiy. 
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AfHABHAGIYE. 

By A. VEN KATASV U Bl AH, 

(Continued from pagu 170.) 

17. S«iiiipige inscription (XII, p. 40>, dated 19th September 1331, recording the grant 
hythe Hoysala BallAls EH of a tax-free village to Singe-setti: t-tattM-gtmt-volagutl* gaddt.- 
teddatu i-'fompigcgt nalva holtigatvodoroiagutta kaitt kirvkotugatu attobMgaifjatstdmya- 
nidh -ojfcfty i -Agdrn i pvrvAya-dp&rvdya- tapptJavdi- Hm- 

kula-ath&na-mdni/av-vtaQdgi eamo&i-kaii-sahiiavdgi ft-Sampiget/a sihalavimv - boito- 

mdnyaeAgi, to , ‘the village Sarapigc tax-free, with gaddn, beddaiu, large and snudl tanka 
and hamlets comprised in its four boundaries, with utabhogo-iejatavAmya, nidhi, niltcpa, 
join, $4drift, eiddha, addht/a, akd$i. dgSmu former and new revenues and the revenues 
from nil taxes including iappe, taudi. kiruhtla, and dhtim-mdut/a (I)’ 

Of those inscriptions, Nos, 1-4, it will be seen, record grants of tax-free villages only. The 
terra tarvam&nyo is used in all four to denote the idea * tax-free,’ Other words used in 
inscriptions to denote the same idea are vmbaH or umbolige. kndngi, wna-namatyn 
and ogrohAra : and the words «arva-b6dhA-parihdra too have perhaps the same sense. The 
number of published inscriptions which record such grants (of tax-free villages only), and 
in which one of the above-mentioned words is used, is fairly large. 

Nob. 3-10 record grants of tax-free villages and also of the rights known as at fa Moya 
which comprise among others the riglit to mdAi, niktepa. jota, pdtdna, atdyi, 
flgdmi, aiddha and t&dhya, all or some of which terms are mentioned in them. Nos. 11-13, 
too, record the grant of the same rights with tax-free villages; but the term oatabhoga 
f ■teja*avAmya] is not used in these inscriptions. The grants of tax-free villages made by the 
Vijayanagara kings and the majority of their governors and feudatories and eruccereant in the 
territories ruled over by them all belong to this class ; that is, they mako over to the donees 
not only tax-free village** but the attabftoga or affabhaga-UjoaatAmyn also, either explicitly 
mention^ by name or otherwise described. The number of such grants is very targe and 
exceeds throe- or four-hundred. 

Nos. 14-11 record grants of tax-free villages with aftabhcga-i^jaanAmya and also of the 
revenues derived from other taxes named. The number of published inscriptions registering 
such grants, too. is fairly large. 

It is clear from the above-cited inscriptions that the grant of a tax-free village docs not 
by itself carry with it the right to nidhi, nikiqpo, etc., known as atiahhoga [-h*jfw*tdfRyir]. Nor, 
on the other hand, docs the grant of the rights known as atfabhoga-Ujaasvtimya in connection 
with any village imply, of itself, that such village too has been granted tax-free ; and as a 
matter of fact, we find grants of affabhogct-tajfunAmpa made in two inscriptions in connection 
with villages that were not tax-free. One of these inscriptions which is at GOvradanahajli 
(Bp. Camotiea , IV, p. 170 fL) and is dated 0th May 1236, records the grant to some BrAhmagaa 
by the dn^AnnAyaba* Boguiyya and Mallolyya with the permission of their master, the Hoy- 
gala king Sorocavam, of Hie attabhoga-Ujoiavdmyn in connection with the village Tengina- 
katta, 1 which too was granted to them, not however tax-free, but subject to the payment 
of 100 godydtia as quit-rent every year. The ot her ia a Bangalore copperplate inscription 
(ibid., vol. IX, p. 3 if.), dated 1st March 1253, and records the grant to somo ffrhhmogas by 
the above-mentioned king Somes vara of the atfabhoga-UjiwuAmya in connection with two 


1 gadyAma *i tOOnU Jcattu.yvltUQt.piifJfldAnavdgi Omman/yc Mlu hanldgi prtitidtiho-rtatd 

KiTMnnbinuipiKifanna UcOibtflapntlh*atiila Tekijiiutlcatfnmnn 1^AJ^jn UJatiH'dimfa.niMi~nihffp«-*ohita r/M«l 
bffvti, ‘They granted with pouring •*f writer (the village) TeifPiukiMt with ite writ-known 
tnitadmin and eleven hamlet* top ft her with the affahkoga- kjmmiinyti. nkfti anil mtfrJV (villi the ritlijatiW 
that tho iIddmi) should pay to the jvltte lor over lb« stun ol U/0 godyAntt u quit-rent (every year I' 
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« *>•«“»«” -** to ,h ° °' ,w 
orcry year.* , w n above that the grant of a tai-fn* village 

»JtZSSZSZ ^ - *• ^ £ 

tbeao with or withouttheda to added to words wttltoot altering tbo 
Kow we know that in ®"j“* Ll] &inHkrit - (8W Fbchels Gramoatf dvr 

meaning, much ^ ^ to luQ that this is the ewe with >nkalh^ 

ProknUytachtn, |o93, p. *»>■ . won j ^ equivalent to Skt. njpM«3» 

(=mw6Adpiio) in the above-ciited_ Pjfjb , , ^ bunjRH b of inscriptions of later times 

and means ■ having or pM*w>^ e!fibt ^ f l | th t t!l0 v idnp of which <wfn to an attn- 
that record grants of U*fn» LSSLfbv them. Thus afWttd- 

bate is without doubt tho ftWfca and the worth l**rnm* 

•£ X J»VSK-- — 4 * *-** 

££U ,,*.4.*... r^orir r^-- occur, i. the 

OWnd-^W f5 NomlZ ir «uW ..or be ounce, 

•com to bo in any inscription p / k , i u iml hecmri first to be recognised in the 
to conclude from tins that J' 1 ^ "^ ^ J arlil , r Umcs; for, the office and title of da V du 

thirteenth oentuty a.D. and were frcoueirtlv in inscriptions of the tenth and 

following oentarira a ; n. t are not at inicriplion twc LQdera in JKdS, 1909. P . M) 

renco however of this wordm tti _ MAtJ J ^ tiiat they were well-known 

and also in an iosoriptiote did not to* «*» Wo stance in the tenth 

io the times of tho Ku^na bji^n l ^ y ^ tllC righto denoted by the wed 

century A-d- U to jjj ^ righta wre known and formed the subject-matter of 

srsasss^: 

SZ£» i£3Sr*2"'— '-a.iiMito-1-ip— * hto 

tirnca and moonling ‘'[/^^^o^^T^ulinr in one tespeot: the donees of the grant 

The Bummindc of ffb0M revenues form the subject-matter 

^corded in have bLn the case with tho donees of the later inscription* 

of the pit- This d«91 , Brlhnilu?M . Jmna or Ltogfiyat tf«™) or men of 
that I have mA, "to wc«(great-big-merchanto). etc 
high position hi life* < ■ - ^ , , ’ . conceived aa being famiers or cultivators of 

that to. in all cases persons , n -taSSSln tlto lands of,the villages panted, 

land, and who could not therefore ha. h d^ ^ p0eKeBl!( i owncrabrp and other similnr 
The fiuoincu u( luimbini. un ’ ' , ,, WOJJ ,hcy .-ho unllivwud tbo land, 

hit, iu tcpuct »! U.C Un.lu. <* ■ »' *“*£■ "i^TJ Runwlndd l~cHpti«. d«u 
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_ of lh0 eight-fold right by the king’ [rdjM gt&tmh Mm kfiah aftrihdgi « 
^T ol saving lie the inscription* of Later time, that ' the king 0»» the tillage free of 
Swtnd with the eight-fold right* (rip grAmam vdbdib tt» attobhAga^ton «» <to«™dn>. 

It is difficult to determine exactly the nature of the righto dcn<** * '^ 

tA&o-liitfwcdaiyo- The expression oftoM^ir.^awdTOya'Ji tdh>-n '**"!»'*'* ,fa ** u 

in the two above-cited inscription* of Somcavnm’s reign seeme to show 

pgn wore not included In ^uMAga-Ujomdmya. Similarly, the words of ««^dwgte. 
acription of 1328 a.d. cited above (No. 6) «*m to show that mrfAi, *i^|W, 

JSSiMH ~ -* tadoW in it; and the wording * of an inscription at Mw*« 
(Bp. CarZiica. Ill, p. 14), tinted in 1527 a.d., and recording the gmnt of a wmimdaya v^ 
seems to indicate that hota, gadde, k&ddmmbha, nirAmvMa, «M» W*d ttfm* are not includ¬ 
ed in it. On the other hand, the w<n*is * used in another copperplate mscnption of the tome 
nlnco (ifrid., n. 20), dated in 1663 a d., and in scores of other similar inscriptions, all rec S 
Linte of aaTWmdnya villages, show clearly that the n^aEAdan-^iswfmjo consiato of tho 

possession or enjoyment of nidhi. jah. pdtfw, oM**. f “ U ** hnA 

The Mclukofe copperplate inscription, again (ibid., p. 65) of 1724 a.d., which records f> 
gmnt of thirteen aarmmrfwi villages by Ktwmftja of HaMni, contains the words «Htw- 
atd^mt^jnfa-tom-pdptgd-I^-dgdn^^^ l"" ** 

ftMja-munt&te which show that .«***» d the ****** 

or enjoyment of itidM, nik^pa, jbfa, tom. pdjdjwr, oW*», W™. stdrtto **f*’""jj* 
that ^ includes a,»bMga and other rights; and an inscnptmn at 
(JEj>. Comolfto, IX. p. 90), dated in 1408 A.D., which records the gmnt of aton-omd sya vil lag? 
with ' tiidM, nikfepa, jato, nkfai, agdmi. siddha, «&dhya, Offabibg^jaMt i ya 

eluding yrfta, fimmo, kjpU txddalu, and accvtou*” continues w,tit the following 

at^P 3 S 3 and words: djM rj W danam Mho* siddhi tnrarn tathd \ mdh&nnm. . . + + * 

baton I muds.... Ilycmto a? tfjwwi m ycu<tort!;i>hich seem to contain an «*P«w“ 

of the term thRt ia dilTerent fronl t1l06 ° ^*" ■*?*** And ’ t „ 

HebbMo grant of 1065 a.d. Cited above (No, 16) makes out that oftibhAga consists of V*l<k, 

l»Mu. m todfe, Ope, «»mfa»/fu, Jhfd^toioWto and nirdmmbha and that 
b formed of nidhi, nike^epa, yda. pA;A^t, ukfoi. 4g&m, siddha and s&dhya. 

It is thus plain that the expression n f foAfiri/fi Ujaesttimya was understood m <iiflcront 
ways by the writers of inscriptions. The great majority of them, however, who lived in the 
fifteenth century a.d, and later have used it to denote the poswwion or enjoyment of 
nthtmm, fAlfdtw, ohffai. dgtmi, rtddtut and ridhya. which again am denoted by the wonl 
aAtabhfy* only by the writers of many other inscriptions of the same time. And one can 
hence conclude that « the same as atUvbhoga and that both these terms 

significtl tiie same thing, namely, the group of eight formed of nidAi. »*W»i <?**-. m tb0 
fifteenth centuiy a.d. and Inter, 


» Arfrdmukkt •alu*i ai/u* ttm*W>!vaarui hola ga&U kdiiAramliha.nXrArambha aiAila 

< nidhi uiktijxi jota j^A ■a ut#tei.A 1 piini «Kldto-«iJAyoiHBakntto 

s K.y„ 8*riU0»P“tem Not it, 1S T «M. hi. 157, etc. (Ej>, Carrwika, III. pp. 23, 28, 48. 58, 81). 

4 mi -f-fc = wo* broil s baidolM — dry bind; U}f<t~ gnrdoo s Ivdike =Irllil stom-bouMl «* = dwI1 i 
|u — tintedsitoiindora tank; Widmmtea= dry cuUivati«i. and afrdojflitea = wet cultivation: nidA* _ 
Irinht to) buried irwwure; «». too. moaiui buried tr*w««e, sod {terbapa mpwfito bw> ttie rijAt to 

trr«H,wo kninm to have been huriml by ■peciHo pemon» while nidhi refw to treasure hvlried hj' unknown 
pnwuvn ja/a — (fight to) water {).«., to umieigrwind nprinpi nnd stnAras. etc.); fMlfdfo Srtone. tlmt la, *li« 
ritdri to quarry etune j riJJAa == income accrue,l; tMhija = any rufihnr income, that may accrue, duo to 
ihttlqmifut. 1 do not kaoir t|» aljptiClcaiioii el tho terms »M«i and djderi. 
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As already observed, however, the wording of the above-cited two rnwriptiona 
ram'a reign makes it doubtful if the t*m Ofhad the above ^gnifica* 

ZZ^ This doubt « but strengthened by the foot t-f «1 above) that the wn*m of 
the fifteen til century a.», and later do not themselves know definitely the meaning of the tc rm, 
£ !Tft to a manner which plainly suggest, that it formed part of a formula which had 
been in use from a long time. And honor, I consider it improbable that the group of eight 
Sior enjoyment was granted bytheRummindei i^ription was lento 

cal with the above-mentioned group of eight formed of mdAi, mksrptt, cc. 

The KdimndakiyanUisAm. written before 550 a-n. (** Asia Major, 
the following two verses (V. 77-78}; frffr vayikpatkodurgam^b kunjar^bandhanam \U,^ya 
iimydnUm ca nivetanam H ^-rnrffom imam rfja ^K-rr/fonu^hiJ^ii 
ihM, the king is enjoined to give protection to the affa^rya or group of eight formed o I*f*. 
rwU rntba durga. sdu, L-u^arabandhana, IfonydkamdSna, mndddru I and 
M* Sy primarily ’agriculture, tmde-way. «-4 

working of mines and of forests, and settling of unoccupied places. But ® f ; . 

‘ Lt (A'aMfolfya-sfadien. I, p. 80) that this 1 group of eight is referred to in the IrtJki- 
tAwtftt £ 90 8 a-hich speaks of revenue derived from them; and hence it seems pro » j - 
Tl'Ja^a has thclondury meaning of ‘ income derived b» the group of eight commit- 

ing of agricultural lands. trade-way^ etc.® 

Tlus ‘ group of eight’ is referred to In Mann, 7, 154 also {trtsnam > ta&mdhnm 
folfmluj) according to McdhMithi, whoso explanation 1 offr** 

Z .-oniJ^wfAa duryakaranam kriasya samslara-miWi^ ' J“*' ‘ 

dkanm kkmUAa**** Mnya frit****** dtnwna-Mwa* can cited by Ku u a in o 

course of bia commentary on that verse. , , ■ 

Tims it is very Ukely that this group of eight things was known as such to the adimm- 
Htratons in Maurvan times, and it is even possible that the word ojto in atha* rc _ 
this group of eight or to one containing many of its 

or v^r Sr^tC ****** ** tte dght 

things are that the grantor had in his mind. 

CORRESPONDESCE. 

„ . riKnnnatwila Founder and General Secretary of the Mahaiiodhi Society. 

The ‘ n E“ 1 ' MMacandhakutit ViliAra at S&mitb. near Benares, is at last complete, 
writes to us that the Malaga* * „bir,h will bo taken in hand aa soon oa possible, 
except for the fresco w<* in ? pea ^ in 4ltt itude. which is being made at the School 
and an miago of the Buddha £ J tixm ot tLe ArehaotagM Department of tho 

* Art ' **5 i the lining ire^fand the cushrinemeut of tho sacred relic have 
^nCdtt^oJduXg the current month* and ho invitee Bnddhto of 11 —tnc* 

topartioipfttc- ____■ 

...—- rszsssrssz** 

group of right sad which yhM u*rmm. 
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PLACE NAMES. 

Bv Rai BiUAOCR HOI A LAI., B.A. 

(Continual front page 197.) 

y Unv villages are turned after the nature of the sites they occupy, for instance. Paha- 
m or DungariA (hillock), PathariA (stony land) TharpakhnA (firm rock). Tikvnii (raised 
tmmjnJl etc. This source got much amplified when agriculture commenced ami aoib were 
For instance, KacehAr, KanhArpur. KAlimfLti, ChhuibA. ChhuiklmdAj., 

Ihitrmim, Kliui lard and. etc,, are names of villages, all connoting the peculiar soil on winch 
they were founded. Crops also contributed their quote, such as Dh&nrla, IHianoril and 
Dhaoel* from DbAn (paddy), NibAri, Karahnt, Kakeni, MasurikhAr, Amu ft, Kodwft, Kuila*. 
Gekftnr&s, Chaurei, ChanhiA. ChanahtA, etc., taking their names from wheat, gram, and a 
number of other cereals anil their varieties. Grasses and her)* have also helped a good deal 
in the choice of names, e.gr„ SUiyari, Ankodih, Ken Ad And. SukcdAkhOr, KekatT, PurainA, 


Ajvfiindih, etc., are all derived from those sources. 

It is somewhat curious to note that household furniture Iim also been placed under con 
trihiiLiun in this connection. We Iiave such village as Kami.iA which means a frying i«m- 
Mathftnl (a churning stick), Kfiodo (a broad-mouthed pot), Katin,t* (a wooden bowl). Chmo- 
chi (water pot stand), K ha tola or Khatoli (a cot),Tilai (an earthen frying pan). Lodlift(a grind- 
in- pestle), pull (a hammock-like conveyance), Jh Ail pi (a hum I mo basket), ReMA (spinning 
whwl), tUlumta (armlet). BiclihiA (anklets), JliAnjb (cymbals). Loni (butter) and DnliigAou 
from tfoAf, curds. With the advancement of civilization and tho respect shown to g™l* 
aiul go.bhw.es, names Pike Ittmpur. EAmnagar, NarAyanpur, SfimipurA and Malhlrpur 
cropped up, Indue course temples were constructed], which ticcanie a distinguishing feature, 
and this is the reason why a very large number ot villages are known as Demi. Deorft, Dewal- 
wMA, Do vapor, ete„ which simply connote a habitation with a temple. Below the gods stood 
kings, princes and prominent citizens, to whom honour waa due. Go a number of villages 
came to be named after their official or personal names, for instance, Ittj&dih. RAjAdbAr, 
RAmdcrA, RAnWlgar, RAnfeAon, Malkfipur. LAlpur, etc. Thetw are named after the official 
tilhs RAJA (king). IUni or MalikA (queen), and LAI (prince). Kamnpur, AdliArtAI, BiirhAnpur, 
Gouk|mr. and SlecmanAbAd are examples of places having names of individual king?, queens 
and prominent citizens or officers from ancient to modern times, Karim was a king of the 
KaWhuri dynasty reigning in the eleventh century A-i>- AdUAr was « Kmjutb minister of 
the famous Good queen DurgAvatT, Burh&n was a MtuntmAa saint, GosalA was a queen 
uf a descendant of Kama, and Siceman waa a European officer appointed for the suppression 
of tftn-fff artd dacoity in India. 

There is another source peculiar to India from which villages have derived their names, 
I*., the majority of the caste which inhabited it originally. The name haa been preserved, 
although in some cases every member of that caste baa disappeared from the locality. We 
have thus numerous Bamhnfs, or settlements of BrAhmans; JugiA, tho settlement of Jogis ; 
QudAno, the settlement of Gopijh ; Knciihgawfi, of Knchhis (vegetable growers); TilagwS, of 
Telia (oilmen); Usirhaikbeda, of Barhaia or carpenters ; LohAri, of Loh&rs nr blacksmiths ; 
Dontjbar, of Donut or scavengers * OjbAgnhsU, of OjhAs or Gopd priests ; HaHxtpuH, of the 
Halba tribe; GftpdlUlih, of G And As or village watch man ; MAIidib, of MAI is or gardeners; 
and G&itegudA. of Gaitis or aboriginal priests. The most interesting names, however, appear 
to be those which go by the reciprocal terms of relationship, for instance, SAshahu (mother-in- 
law and daughter-in-law), MAmAhliAiijA (maternal undo and nephew), BApApOtf (father and 
eon), Jithini-deorilni (wives of older and younger brothers), and so on. 

Some villages bear opprobrious names, as ChorhA or Chorgacn, thief's village, and 
Ch.pj.iHt, a village of (hnja or cheats. These wore apparently imposed by other* in considera¬ 
tion or the inhabitants' character, and superseded the original names which they may have 
borne when founded. The process of siipereessaon is, however. wbituHieal. The village from 
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whore i am writing is called MurwAri, having been bestowed on tbo original proprietor as 

Mudw&r defined as a “death grant given to persons whose relatives were killed fighting for 
the State " (see Luard's BagMUnnd Gazetteer, page 63), in Other words, for giving their 
mtM or beads for tbo purpose, but it has now been superseded by the simple Kntni, which is 
tho name of the river on which it is situated, while the quarter in which I live still retains 
the old name of ShariA Mahalla given to it, because it was inhabited mostly by the Bhani 
tribe, though every one of them was replaced by other people more than a quarter of a 


^^Ttoughly speaking, these are ail tho notable sources from which village names are derived 
in India or Eastern countries. Now lot us east a glance on the Occident and examine whether 
there are prototypes of those in the Western countries. ... , , , t . 

According to Professor Blackie, the most obvious characteristic of any plfteo is its shape 
andsiae, its relative situation, high or low, behind or in tire front, its colour, the kind of rock or 
Boil of which it is composed, tho climate which it enjoys, the vegetation in which it Bounds 
and the animals by which it is frequented. The only other features of natural scenery that 
nlav a noticeable part are tho rivers. lakes, wells, and w aterfalls. These are the features of 
unappropriated nature, stereotyped, as it were, once and for all in the old names of local 
scenery. 1 But as into a landscape an artist will inoculate his sentiment and symbolic 
hi* fancy, so on the face of the earth men are found to stamp the trace oi their habitation a rid 
their history ’ We thus have names which commemorate events and give likewise tho due to 
■treat ethnological facts and movements of which written history preserves no trace. There 
t thus a good deal common to both (the East and the West) in giving place-names. By way of 
example the following actual names may be cited. Names like Kynlocb meaning the town or 
the house at the head of the lake, Tobermory, the well of the Virgin Slary. awl Inverness, the 
to wn on the confluence of the Ness, are of the same class as Doiigartfil, the town on the mountain 
lake, KAmujft, the reservoir town, and ChikaldA, the town on the marsh. Oakley (oak meadow), 
Wokingham or Oakinghsun (the dwelling among oaks), Ashby Mi trW duelling}, Leipiig 
Abounding in lime trees), Beddoe (the birches), and so on, take their names from (***, as they 
do 90 profusely in India. Animals do not seem to play a great part, yet there is Lockmoddy, 
which derives' its name from madadh. a fox, Beaverloo from Beaver and Min tom a dove 
A few other* named after a dog. a wolf or a snake may be found here and there but on the 
whole they are very rare. Brinkhoret (the edge of the thicket), Brynn-uchel (high hill). 
KfcinwSVittto hiU), Croydon (chalk hill), Woolwich, the ancient Hylvich (hill town)^ud a 
host of others indicate chameteristica of shape and size and relative situation Ilanby 
(Dance dwelling), Dantzic (Danish fort), and Ballmggown (town of the blacksmith) furnish 
nlw^rauhic clues while Famam (the temple of Mars), Fano (the temple of fortune), Fran, 
atadtS Lady's town), Munster (the Monastery ). Westminster (the monastery west of St, 
Pan,'a) Nagy-Malton (St. Matthew’s great town), Leonwurt (the manor of Leo), Auhereourt 
Paul a), ftu© ■ J* ■ ' ^ (mea dow of the prince). Gobenow (Count’s town), kcnmnghall 

-i w—• a*—-.*— 

Bu^ wliat we miss are names of crops, human relatives and onomntopanc names. One may 
JS ttZZrs named after HUH, a kind of grain, but such instances are sporadic. 

The other two M** r*S^^L^e^Toared to find Western prototypes 
Tel quoting ^ uhow tbflt the collide mtioo a which weighed with the fust 

M- r--*• —■ **■“•»*'”* rf 

5T* b«vo. bow«cr, b«„ started iu feme *«. *•» «*• 

well include this foecinatiug study in their progremme, * 
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NOTES ON HOaSON-JOBSON. 

By Fitor, S. H. HODlVAIsA, M.A. 

(Cffntinws^ A*™ 1 F- I'®*) 

Ked^crry Kitehery.—Yulc’a earliest illustration is from the Travels of the Tangiercne 
Ibn Batfita (ft. 13401, but the word is also used by an Indbn author, Mmms.i Sirftj m l 
contemporary History of Sidtfa IW* Tughkq In the cour* of b*"®™** thc 
privations endured by the army during his retreat through the Ran* of dutch [kackeh], the 

writer « eakl SuliAo Firuz, « of things which can be used as food, wc possess 

nothingtoday except one fer of Mfc&ii [ ! which bain been brougbl bir [^ie young 

PrincoJ Fath |jhAn from the house of BsshW* [Le., ImMuT-mtilk, 1—Tun^-i- - 

The word is used rarely now in the secondary sense of a * mixture of pearls, and only 
one example is given in Hobeon-Jobson. But 1 can quote another (tom Monuwi: 

[c 1700 ] 41 The great ladies are well reeei^od upon their arrival; they a so o 
costlv (robes) and jewels, At the time when they eay good-bye their JJ “J 

filled with t-toftflrl, which is, in its literal meaning, a mixed dish made up of several k 0* 
Tegetablcs + As to this it mmt be remarked that the 1-icfrml ol these quceiL^ am P _ 

U not of that sort, but f on the contmry, a mixture of gold and silver coin, with all kinos or 
precious stones and pearls, large and small."—Storm do Mogot, trans. Irv ine. It, 34l», 

Klddarpore.—The origins of the names of towns are not easy to determine with cer¬ 
tainty. Sir Henry rejects the statement in Hunter’s * Imperial Gazetteer about this ' “8° 
having been named after General Kyil It is possible that it was originally called Cirdhar- 
jwre, after some Hindu named Gifdbar, just as the neighbouring 1 Gobamupore [* gcte 
• Govindpore ’] preserves the memory of some one named Govind. But perhaps 1 be true 
form Is 1 Gidiiport 1 fro rngwlnr * a ]rak*1—the animal* which enter the precincts of the villages 
near Calcutta, after dark, " startling the newcomer with their hideous yells. (ETg&wR- 
Jobeon, a.t 1 . Jackal, p. 443).* 

KUiadar,—In illustration of this word, Yule has quoted from fbn Batutu a passage in 
which the ‘ Kilitdlr * (Pens, ), ‘ Keeper of the keys,' is mentioned. But KilladAr,’ 

j i*aG ‘ commandant of a fort,' k an altogether different word, and the one has nothing to 
do with the Other. The first is from Per*. kalld, ' key *: the scoond from Arab. qafa t * fort 
Kitmutgar.—The following is perhaps a much earlier use of the wort! than any otee 

by Yule. , 

(r. 1632.J " Att Brarapore [Burh&npur] bee [*ci7. Prince Kbusrii, the eldest eon 01 

Jahfingir] had a mome allowed him, a waterman, a porter and a maidservant nr 
Keeart to attend him and dress his. mcato ,"—The Travels of Peter J/nitdy, cd. Sir R. Temp o, 

p. 105. , . 

Sir Richard identifies the word with h^hmolgtr which, he says, means 1 female servant. 
ttanhmal does mean 4 pomp.' 4 retinue.' and haahmotgtr is not an impossible compound, 
hut I cannot find it in Richardson's Dictionary, and I submit that Hima Ketart is a cor¬ 
rupt form of Zhidmalgdr. " 1 KismutgAr,’ says Sir Henry Yule,' is a vulgarism now perhaps 

t Yule properly rejected the view that the place called alter Kyd : and, it may 1* noted, this 
soggasliMi bos been omitted from the later (10091 edition uf Ihe /,(?. The place is net only marked on ma|w 
drawn before iho day* of (he Kydn, hut it in referred to in the Company's records ef eerlicrdaie. Thomas 
Bowrey, on lik map drawn in 16*7. spell* the iuvme • Ketlartxwr,' from which it might bo ctmiectured than 
H was Milled after a mar named KoJAr ; hut iheaecarly * poll mg* cannot foe relied upon. As the name is 
Eetwrelly [woncninced ‘ Kliidorpur ‘ in iho vernacular, however, I suspect that the original name ww^Khirr- 
pur p-.ifjo Khidarpur j t aud it js just pasible that wo Hare in the name a reference to ibe famous Saint or 
lh« Wntm, Al Bjiar. whose cult W 4 a so wjdiMpread in deltaic Bengal, at a tile MI the lower resivlirs of Ih* 1 
■'id I'liuuncl of iho Cansrs, just us lliero wm* o Khixj-[Sir on l|» I sink al lit? aiiL’icul CCUAC d the Brabmn- 
putre, to the wait of SunAr^Aav.~C. E, A, W. 0-, Jeun.Esiaoa, 
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1 . Tl iis sodt by Hadley in liis Grammar (see under Moots) ' Khuzmutgar 1 

ss? 

«f—- -* *••*-■-* to uJ 

“xt&IS«. »» y-jpw - 2: .-ssSl-S st K 

* * 1 ’■ 

and p. 325, last line.) . * ■ 4 JE-Aari enJv it hae ant been f«Mg* 

Kunkur, Conker.—This word occurs m the m 

nizod, ewen by the learned Blochmann, on account oE • copyist * error. In ™*P 
«Ue Prices of Building JUteridfl, Abul-F«>il ^itea ^ ^ out o£ a kind of 

“ ChM, or quick lime, 2 ®™l pr ^.j'tn-i-AiEwrt^tranS. Biochnumn, I. 223. The 

M d£ that the ”«”*£'’»* jb^JV Tta 

Fw-S SZ ion/, «*, HuM. Of. also the *—• 

Tto following refcrcnc* U 

** tZ 1 uul ° lorW “ *“ the ** 

of the Emperor Jahangir. couotrv of Zirbfcd which was coloured 

■In th— dny.Uw b 5rtlr T M lSTtop2SS- i. *« ft toj. 1«U *«>' *• 

like & parrot, but had a HmaUir . tavcplaced it and then mates a somersault, 

feet of the branch or perch on whit- - touted!. When day comes, it seats itself 

-f —*-■» f»si? !«££. SS-mp. i, ™ 

1 tr«n^n^rr^3“-**« - - - - 

■* They that ho not of reputation, or at P» t^ofinccrs broad before tbem. 

.u ou,gto^»g."-H»kln y r, V° w»- P. 585 „„,. , hicb „ cJsM J USJ, 1665. and 1672. 

—— <«"*• 

b “* t rr ^rt^SSsMs: ^ 

consult about tho ditT.-rencea_tc^ for buying goods of &U sorts m 

and Justice of this towne of £ * Fa , :ionrJt in Indio, 11051-54), p. 245. 

" s^r „rr£1— - ■■ s o,.,, 
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Madura.—There is a referent* to this town in MasUdi, which doe* not seem to have 
been rteojjnised either by ^ nle op by other writers- 

[p, 94:3. J J ‘ El-Mfl'siifli says we have related the history of the Kings of India ; r * - 
we Lave entered into details respecting the Maharfij, who is the King of the islands . 
and the history of the Kings of China, of the King of Serendib and of the country of MavMro 
which is opposite te the island, Screndib, as Komir Pvhnief] is opposite 
the islands of the Mihirij . . Every King of the country of Mandftn has the 
tide of El-K&yadi. 1 Trans. Sprenger, pp-3^93- In Barbier de Reynards 

test and translation {Prairie#. I, 394-5), the name U rend y t* Uj ** - . 1 Mandourafin, which 
is, I think, a miswriting of i-e-i Mandhr&ipattan (Sanskrit). 

The title of the kings ((_,.** E*J I) also can be explained easily on the supposition of 
it* being a copyist’s error for ‘ -Al Fitndl,’ i.e., 1 AL-l’&ndf [Pandya), astliere 

is no sign for p in Arabic, and p is changed into /, as in ‘ Firs! * for 1 Ffirsi, etc, 

Malum.—All the early examples of the use of this word quoted by \ ule are from Portu- 
guese writers. Here is an early use by an English traveller 

[1613.] "Butt the next dale going* aland with the Generali, I brought him amaUim 
or maister of a Gn aar a tta Jovrtiul of John Jourdoiu t ed- Foster, p. 311+ 

Maryuar,— [e* 1510.] " When the Moors saw our fleet arrive [at C&nnanore] they sent 
an ambaraadorp who was named Mamal ilaricar, who was the richest man in the country, 
and he cams to demand peace/ 1 —TraufiJj of £■- 1 flrfftima, traus, Badger* p. *3^* 

This is perhaps the earliest example of the occurrence in a European author of this 
H ■ titular appellation of the Moplah MahommedanB on the S. W. Coast. Mamal is most 
probably a slip for *M&m&t/ Le,* Muhammad. 

HatfiUce*-—The strange confusion between this word and Bhaihit/driyi, k wife oF nn 
innkeeper/ of which Yule cites an example from Forbes' Qrie?iial Memoir* (17S5) r m exempli¬ 
fied in a much earlier author, Peter Mundy* 

[t 1632.] 11 Metmtme* or Bd&mt* are certain women in all Fames, that looko to 
the title roomes there and dresse the Servants ruCato p accomodate Lnge them with cottes etta* 
needful) to beo had/ —Tie Tmwfo of Peter Mundy, ed. Sir R. Temple, XI P 121. 

Moolvee*—Yule quotes no early use of the word. Here is one :—- 
[1636.] If The Siicde [Sar Khali] and the MaUirmce two eminent persons in Court 
(and nur utter anemycaj / 1 —English Factor it* in India (1034-1636)* ed + Foster, p* 3-5. 
Moonshea.—(The earliest example quoted by Yule is of 1777.) 

[1622.] 11 After viewing the present, they had brought, he questioned them about the 

stay of their goods at Ahmadftbikl, and finally caused his Mqtw£ to write a parwaria to Sati 
Khan to release them ."—English Factories in India, eel Foster (1622-23)* p* Sh 

Mosquito.—[a. 15L6.] “ When the&e Bancjtnea meet with a swarm of ants on the 
road they shrink back and seek for some way to pass without crushing them. Aral in their 
houses they sup by daylight* for neither by night nor day will they light a lamp, by reason 
of certain little flies [Mosquito* in the original Portuguese text] which perish in the flame 
thereof ." — The Book of Duarte Barhosa f trans P Dames, I* 112* 

It will he seen that the word is here used in its original t&nm of Little in taels of all *ortfl 
and not in the narrower and modem one of a species of gnat. 

Mitssendom, Gape.—The learned authors seem to have been in doubt as to the correct 
transcription of this place-name end have said nothing about its derivation. The fc expki* 
nation 1 quoted by Mr. Crooke from Motior k one of tho&e etymological conjectures of the 
eponviuic typo, which are only too common. The following statement* therefore, of a very 
old and very we I Unformed writer may be found interesting. 

[c, 643.] “ Then the mountains known under the name ol Kosair P Gwair * , and a 
third C'ue the name o( which is not known. Then ed-Bordur which is called the terrible 
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November, 1811] 

hence everybody who wife thtre is 1 , * ft t them There is a constant current of 

vo»l9 wrm« kelp “ il ^ ( ^™'l?^ )s l 1 “ ! j°a!, (Hl- a HiVorimi Eaejclo/miia. tram. Spremser. 

ssl «s- -«- •». * ?• **-* >■ *»• '*■“—^ 

(Honiara] and ho. ■ to«rf.aion • lotted of 1 ‘" 7 lb,c ' 

«JSS; JrUmy arc .Uo.ed but *—* « '■**• ' J - F<rt " 

p. 264. 

““ il . h0 'j r ’’ W .w ammadvemio™ ere founded in error and duo to a mia.rpr.hcnrio.i on 
1 an. driud thc» »o.m»a ^ .[ Prlknt.c ot.gm. from the 

tho pert of tbe terrier. ifoltal m on out»oy • 0P -. d ■ • rdigioo -emd taK 'rtrengti.' 
P*“ mo. (8>o«Mt r^b »P«»». 2££nttH.fc« 1 root «M(v»k 
pover. Mutlub 0>4W* ' f ‘ l£ this an imal may be rojh> hut nffpdo ocrnira 

NeelgyC' ic propc o written about 1358 A.D.—Tdri|3^t-J'frflwMW» tert (54Ij11. 3, 
in Barani’s history', whichj ^ describes the habits of the animal, 

and 600. L 5) t as well asthat by hha 'i . ^ principally in the 

asaTtsriSir^isa'*«.-• 

ISaw^assaasuKWKns 

speaks of them ns cerium , n t im This J painted antelope is tie- 

E*-."-** «“ l f . tZ^-Tt. T,J, 0/ P*r 

eoribod by Moody .toncri.o»okotk name. 

Jflmdy. od. 6fr a prform.ee to ihcee people by ... Enslieb 

Mavait, Naltea, etc.--&.low will ho f _ ^ _ (fcjB| one ^ y u£c (1626). 

writer, n-hicih is both earlier an css b l 0 ^ f the river [the TApti at SOral] is a 

[1608*111- - A Wk, W OB.be rnght^a •« ^ Uojuogo. 

little pleasant townc. Ranele. mhab t ^ / H j l0( «L Foster, 135- 

ond for to «* Port fob. Perm, by ,bo tott of 

Uolar.—Thte is, a* *ub says, a ] f , . vho * toK about 1445 A-t>. But 

Chingia, and his earliest quotatmn is from ^ M ^ 

there Is an older example m ^ al [fi01 A H ^1300 A.D.] he [Timur 1 

^ ty ,h ° 

edn*, n, 1- ®- * ,« 11 A Kb5n' are rumltirds-i-lToffd JfMn. 01 ^' 

no „ , h , »orda for "™ lW ° " Kh *".;” tat t ho relevant pbn.ro 1, there oat 

T* paeaago 1. translated - “^7“^ ^ rf tbo ™d > (bUlld, 

bl^ ^ of the manuscript need by Don-. 

Iff. of I; m. 405-] , „ . t . of Cat^y or China is comet. Chinese porcelain 

i, J5S“cM»r^T«a ** "**» in th5 Test * p,m 
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Recipes for making 1 Nuneatics * ore given in many Indian cookery books, but there is 
no special mention in any of them of Mr. Weir's six ingredients; and * leaven produced from 
toddy ’ does not, bo far as I know, enter into tbo composition ol these cakes at all. 

Organ.—Mr. Crooke’s illustration is dated 1790. I give below a description of a mitral!- 
leuse from Abut Fapl:— 

[c. 1595.] “ His Majesty [Akbar] bos made several invent ions [in guns], which have 
astonished the whole world. , . , , By another invention ho joins seventeen guns in 
such a manner as to be able to fire them simultaneously with one match,’’— Atn-i-Alcbari, 
trans. Blochin&nn, I, 112-3. 

Bad&oni also speaks.of an 1 Organ' arjf^un] and thus describes that * wonder 

of creation 1 :— 

[c. 1595,] " At this time [933 a.H.=1580 a.C.] an Organ which was one of the won¬ 
ders of creation and which R&ji II&blbullA had brought from Europe, was exhibited to man¬ 
kind. It was like a great box, the size of a man. A European site inside It and plays 
the strings thereof and two others outside keep pulling their fingers on five peacock-wings 
[probably the bellows], and all sorts of sounds come forth.”— Muntakh&bu' f-fawurftk, trans, 
Lowe, II, 299. It will be seen that Bad&anTs 4 Arghun 4 is not a mitrailleuse, but a real 
organ in the modern English sense of that word. 

Pangarft, Paagala.—[1698.] 41 Further they ton Id ns that in their pengoas or proaB 
they had some quantity® of Indian commodities, wherewith they traded from place to place 
which they bought at Mombossa in barter of rice and other provision which they did usual!io 
iarrio from Fcniba tbother and to other places on the coaste .”—Journal of John Jourdain, 
ed. [Sir] W, Foster, p, 40. 

Parsecs.—Sir Thomas Roe’s Cbaplnia, Terry (1816), is the earliest English writer quoted 
by Yule. Here is an earlier reference :— 

[1609.] “ These two townes of Gandivee and Nassaria, especially Kubsarin, [Kavsftri, 
about eighteen miles south of SOrat] doe make grc&to store of baflAs, being townes which 
stand in a very firtill and good count™. In this towns there are manic of a strange kinde 
of religion called Parsyes,"—The Journal of John Jourdain, ed. Foster, p. 128. 

Palo!a.—This wont is used by Barani, who wrote about 1353 ad. 

{1295 a.C.] 41 And Sultan ‘AlAu’ d-din brought from Dcogir such a largo quantity of 
gold, silver, precious stones, pearls, rarities, and vessels, and silk and palola [ Aj" ] that 
much of it survives to this day in the Delhi treasury, although more than two generations 
have elapsed si^cC. ,, —Barani, Tdrikb-i-Firllishdht, text, 223, L 7, 

Paunch way.—This Bengal boat, the correct name of whioh is pawtfAf, is actually men¬ 
tioned by the historian Barani in the fourteenth century. 

[c. 1358,] “ In their extreme inexperience and folly, they [the rebels under ‘Ainu* U 
mulk] crossed the Ganges at Bangarraflu in batalahs [ A*? in the original] and stntdAt 
i 4 /r ■*- 1 uud long boats [ j* ].”— TdrtiJpi.firtitshdki, Md. M text, 490, 1. 6. 

Here it is permissible to suggest that is a mistranscription or copyist’s error for 

pansdht, i.e., ponsdAf. 

Pergunnah—■’This word appears to have been in general uso os early at least as 1400 
a.d., as it is found in the Tdriith-i*Firfit#Mhi of Shams-i-Sirhj *Afif ;— 

“ Such was the prosperity that, throughout the Dofib . . , .not one village remained 
waste, even in name, nor one span of land uncultivated. In the DoAb, there were fifty-two 
■ptirganat flouriakiiig.”—EUiot end Dowuon, History of India, III, 345. 

[1803-11.] 41 The way followed! by Gamgrn [Jampda]; Gbaraoot [Ch&tsu] (chic re seat 
of Raj aw ManUengo his prigoniet )."—William Finch, in Early Travel* in India, ed, Foster, 
p, 170. Here 1 pr igonies '—parganas. 


{To bt continued.) 























































HOT»<n«, J03ll RTJLVTIKa OS T HE SIOOO An INLANDERS ASP THEI R COUKtRY^Jlj 
' REMARKS ON 

B " ^iuTZZl^f^>^ ««* »*r **"*£■■ W« fa iW ‘ 

J {Continued from pag* 137.) ,. . . 

I2IA dnnuary.-Uft Kondul anclioTag® at l- ° uSbTto proem* information 

**k on the west coast of Jf t Oalkolokwak at 10 a.m., and arrived 

about all tho villages on this coast of t! e I land- The bead]mn Keapthe came 

off Puli Pilau on the northwest coast ol Ca _ ; . abMt tjw villages at the north end of tins 

of! in a canoe and gave all the information 1 Camnbell and myself landed at the 

Island. Captain Wilson, Obtain ^ of buffalo, 

village and walked about four nulca to ^ )ni 1 aoy ^ al Iresb marks of the animals, bat 

;the ship UU 8,.m. There w» a 

from Moulmein, lying At anchor off 1K * r _ d tmved of Chowra Wand at 

W» «- Nictar, .t 1.30 P30. 

6-30 aaa. Left Chowra at . ana* and air to M r . Solomon’s house at 

Mr. Man, Captain Anderson an myse inland Three sub-chicfsi, Edwin, Sweet 

M». to get the result of ^t^-resaSto^ob^ted His work and to have 
William and Chon, of Lapato v & > mumeration Chon was arrested and taken 

wilfully omitted 412 of their population in the other two had abaeomfcd into 

on board for conveyance to Port Bla^r as * P ^ i ro m Burma lying to the Bay. 

the jungle, no doubt to avoul arrest, 

The Nicobar Islands lie in the Bay of of north latitude, ami 

Geographically, they am situated betw*n £ point U 91 geographical 

between U2° 40’ and W° of «■* ^ the ost «ma northern point 73 mifes 

miles from Pulo Brasso of Achm Head in Sunt - ftnJ My cn uninhabited island* 

from the Little Andaman. They consult of U . ^ length of ibe sen-space 

- - * - 

l jsr^r^“srs: ■**-*• -—- 

»' .tout 033 .,»* mil™. TU« >*•* *“* ” ™ ” ‘ JWK mi ]„. 


Geographical Name. 
Car Nicobar 
•Batti Malv 
Chowra 
•Tillanchong 
Teressa 
Bompoka 
Camorta 
Trinket 
Nancowry 
Katchul) 

•Meroe 
*Trak 
*Treis 
•Mcncbal 
Little Nicobar 
Polo Milo 


Native Name. 

Pu 
Et 

Tatat 
Uok 
Taihlong 
Poahut 
Nankauri 
Lafui 
Nankauri 
Tclinyii 
Minjo 
Fuya 
Taan 

Mcncbal 

Ong 
MUoh 


Area in square miles, 
49-02 

o-su 
2*80 
fl-60 
34*00 
3-80 
67*01 
fl-40 
1932 
61’70 
0*20 
010 
010 
0-60 
57 30 
O'40 
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Great Nicobar .. Loong .. .. 333 S0 

£? n ' Ju1 ■■ *• Lmnongshc ,. 0*50 

■* * * Konwarn .. „ (j‘2Q 

The Southern Group 0 f island, ore known to the Malay* as Sambilongor the Nine Island, 
have not been able to trace the modem geographical name* of these islands to their 
eoorcea. except m a low ea**. and the old maps do not help much. Nicobar turns up as a 
gem^ml name for tho islands in .nape of 1560. 1688. and 1710, but this name is stately 

I rrt _ .a 1 ' 0 „ lAr ' 4n l corm I >t ’ on Ocular means, however, on the maps the Groat Nico¬ 
bar (to9o, 1642, 1710,1730, 1761), It did so to Dumpier in 1688. 

Car Nicobar has a variety of names; some through misprints— 

Carocusaya .. ,. ,, ,, J560 for Careuieaya f 

CWmcubar . 1695 for (WnicuW. 

G&i^iiicubdr * # t , 41 m * 10£2; 

Caret Nicobar , , ,, A 1710 

Coraalcalrftf ,. fc * * * ,, . . 1720 for Comflccftbur F 

Curmciilmr, "I 

SSKL” 1 ' J . 1720 all for &miculmr. 

Cftrnicobor * < * * * * , , ti l7Ct^„ I78S 

remWrTfro ^ ^n’ 17 ! f > l/® 5, ai,d fttl the othop mmca for ik *» corruptions of 
iwmirerv, from the remarkable umbrella-shaped hill to the south of it— 

’* *. ** 1505 for Dos Sombros I 

:: :; ;• SS mim 

Sombrom .. " ^ " J“£ 

Hence the existing (Canal de Sombroiio) Sombrero Channel m these islands 

.o “ d * b ™ ib -w «• *• - *■». »>«. sha 

2“ . . 

i“ y * ** . .. . for Baza, 

o » ■■ ** •• mo. 

and 46 Bbh<> . . * U for 

* *. 1764 for Rasa. 

TLracho . ,, % . 1764,1783. 

Bompoka appeam as Pcmboc, 1761, and Pcrboo. 1786 (misprint for Pc m l)w>. 

Camorta waa called the Isle of Palms. Thus, Ihia Palme irua, 1642 * De# Palmas 1700 
U J!, f >y ltfl nanse Nicavnri (—Naacowiy) 1764, 1785, 

TilJanchong is Tali chan, 1764, 1786, 

Trinkat is Sequinte in 1710. 

K* “ nd ta *" " iwrt - -- * '*■>—- ■ ——». 

And Great Nicobar is Scneda for some reason in I Jlfl 

t sr.tr -r.s* - ^ 

•l«olht,mill onornnrfcaMotahh.hill.1Hrerod m/hTtp'l' m<1 r ^ ’ Sf!?* ‘1 

hdis rising to 807 feet, and Bompoka is one hill (054 foot! ** n 1 curvwi lmo rf 

chong m A lor?#. nArraw hill (I O&S feet) * Camartn tinrl w *° 10 VO OaiL ^ 3 ^ Tilton* 
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2.105 feet in the Great Nicobar. Car Nicobar is thoroughly tropical in appearance, showing 
a continuous fringe of cocoanuts, but a high green gross is interspersed with forest growth on 
Cbowm. Tcressa,, Bompoka, Camorta, and Nanoowry, giving them from a distance a park- 
like and, in places, an English look. It is also found on Car Nicobar in the interior, Katchall, 
Great and Little Nicobar have from the sea something of the appearance of Sardinia from 
the Straits of Bonifacio, and are covered with a tail, dense jungle. Booty, though heavily 
wooded, Tillanohong is entirely unlike the rest. 

Tire more prominent hills with names are on Great Nicobar, Mount Thuillicr (2,1051; 
on Little Nicobar, Mount Deoban (1,428), Princess Peak (1,353), Empress Peak (1,4*20); on 
Camorts, Mount Edgecombe (251) near to and south of Dring Harbour, west coast of Camorta, 
eo called from the likeness to the scenery of Plymouth. The scenery is often fine and, in some 
places, of exceeding beauty, as in Galatea and Alexandra Rivera and in Nancowry Harbour. 

There is one magnificent land-locked harbour formed by the islands of Camorta, Nan- 
cowry, and Trinkat, called Nancowry Harbour, and a small one between Puio Milo and Little 
Nicobar. There are good anchorages off cast, south and west of Kondul, in some seasons in 
Sawi Bay in Gar Nicobar, East Bay in Katchall and in Castle Bay in Tillanchong : but the 
overgrown coral interferes with the usefulness of the otherwise Urge and land-lockcd Expedi¬ 
tion Harbour, west coast of Camorta, Bring Harbour, west coast of the same island, Campbell 
Bav frnd Ganges Harbour east and north respectively of Great Nicobar, and Bcrecford Channel 
between Trinkat and Camorta. Galatea Bay and Laful Bay, south and east of Great Nico¬ 
bar, are too open to be much bettor than roads, and the other usual points of anchorage arc 
merely open roadsteads. The coasts are coral-bound and dangerous, but there are many 
points at which small craft could find convenient shelter. 

The other usual anchorages are off Car Nicobar, Mas, north-east, and Kemios, south : 
off Chowra, Hiwah, east: off Teresas, Bengala, Kerawa, Kolante, all west. Hinam, cast: off 
Bompoka, Poahat, east; off Katchall, west, good for small boats; between Mondial and 
Little Nicobar, west: inside Mega pod Island, Great Nicobar, east—good for small boats : 
Tillanchong, Novara Bay, 

The Nicobara generally are badly off for fresh surface water: on Car Nicobar there is 
hardly any though water is easily obtained by digging. The only island with rivers is Great 
Nicobar, on which are considerable and beautiful streams: Galatea (Dak Kea), Alexandra 
(Dak Anaing) and Dagraar (Dak T&yal). 

The whole of the Nicobara and outlying islands were surveyed topographically by the 
Indian Survey Department under Colonel G. Strahan in 1880-87, and a number of maps on 
the scale of 2 miles to the inch were produced, giving an accurate coast line. The longitude 
of the (former), Camorta Observatory in Nancowry Harbour, hoa been fixed at 93° 3L r 55 1 On' 
eaat The marine surveys of these islands date back to the days of Ritchie (1771) and Eyd 
(1790) and are still meagre and not satisfactory. The chart in use is that of the Austrian 
frigate Novara (1858) combined with the Danish Chart of 1840, with corrections up to 1889. 
There is also a large scale chart of Nancowry Harbour, which ia that of Kyd in 1700 with 
additions up to 1800. There are beacons for running in at Mus and Sawi Bay in Car Nicobar, 
at Bengala in Tcressa, and (now doubtful) buoys in the eastern entrance to Nancowry Harbour, 
A voyage round these coral-bound and sparsely-sounded coasts is one to be made with caution. 
The Eastern Extension Company's cable from Madras to Penang lies between the Central 
Group and Car Nicobar, tlio whole line across the Andaman Sea being, of course, charted. 

1 m. GEOLOGY. 

Considerable attention has been paid to the geology ol the Nicobara, two properly quali¬ 
fied expeditions having been undertaken thither in the Danish corvette GakMhta in IS 
and in the Austrian frigate Nemra in 1858. Both expeditions have made elaborate reports. 

It will bo sufficient here to note that Dr. Rink of the (JofaDte* expedition notices that, 

though the Islands form part of a submarine chain known for ita volcanic activity, ho found 
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m trace of true volcanic rocks, bat features were not wanting to indicate considerable up- | 

lieavals in the most recent periods. The connection of the Islands with the principal chain 

is exhibited in the strike of the oldest deposits, from south-southeast to north-north-m^t t 

i\G,, coincident with the line between Sumatra and the Little Andaman. The hilly islands 

consist partly of these stratified deposits, which occupied the 1ml bottom of the sea before 

their appearance* and partly of plutonic rooks which pierced the former and came to the 

surface through the old upheaval. The age of the stratified rocks generally indicates that 

of the islands! which Dr. Rink takes to be tertiary. The undulating hilly Land erf the islands 

he considers to be due to an old alluvium upheaved by a movement subsequent to that which 

caused the principal upheaval of the islands. In addition to this there w a distinct new 

alluvium on the flat lands due to the disintegration of coral reefs, which still aurround thu i 

islands sa a circular flat. 

Yon Hcch&tetter, of the Nonxm expedition* classifies the meat important formations, 
thus :—eruptive, serpentine and gabbro ; marine depoeita,—probably later tertjury*—eon- 
listing of sandstones, slates, clay, maria and plastic clay, recent corals* He connects the 
whole group geologically with the great islands of the Asiatic Archipelago further smith. 

From Dr. voo Hochatetter'a observations the following instructive table has been drawn 
up afl to the relation of geological formations to soil and vegetation end showing how the 
formations have affected the appearance of the islands :— 


(kologioal character of the under^ 
lying rock. 

Character of the soil. 

Character of t he 
forest vegetation. 

1 . Salt and brackish swamp* damp 
marine alluvium. 

Uncultivable swamp 

Mangrove. 

2. Coral conglomerate and sand, 
dry marine alluvium. 

Fertile calcareous soil, carbonate 
and phosphate of lime. 

Coeoanut. 

3. As above* with dry freak-water 
alluvium. 

Fertile calcareous sandy soil . * 

Large trees. 

k Fresh-water swamp and damp 
alluvium. 

Cultivable awamp . * , * 

Pandanus* 

5. Plastic and magnesian clay, 
marls ; partially serpentine. 

Unfertile ©lay; silicates of alumi¬ 
na and maguezriq. 

Grassy, open land. 

0- Sandstone, slate, gabbro, dry 
river alluvium. 

Very fertile ; loose day pm) sand, 
rich in alkalis and lime. 

Jungle ; true prime¬ 
val forest* 


Mr. E. H. Man made a valuable report on 4th August 1380 on the islands and their 
soil, the following extract from which ha valuable by way of contrast to the two statements 

above given 

Car Nicobar ,—Soil rich, but the island being fairly well pcpulatedp difficulty with the 
native* would probably arise if a foreign settlement were established. 

Chowm, —Island small and, comparatively speaking r densely populated : is therefore not 
adapted for occupation by strangers, 

Titbn^dimg.— I* uninhabited owing, apparently, to its isolated position. Contains a 
quantity of coeoanut anil other fruit trees without an owner, hi described as “ Covered 
with thiek primeval forest which thrives well/' 

[To U cortfmu&L) 
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<s«™ r»«T^ « ">“■£* 

T. Or ASATAWT*"**- MA„ BL. 7***1 

xv+ 90 t with *3 illustration- inrei- 

Loddofir WSflt * 

Portrait ScCLi-rtrRE «r Sorts IsfOi , y 


book-notices. 


P ,AW A ; the pUblictttioa Of the *•» 

10th Yctr. IVrtfl 1 It* 3i Jah.-Ma/1.3 ■ 

The Grit tiro pftrta contain a report of 
ini of the Oh Consr** of the Java 

™Soc^ in Occeiabef 1029. «*“ drreureions 


tendon, 1030. „ . Bl SocratortA in December urs*, w«™ — 

uEtTKAir Secri*rTtntE i» Sotrra India, ^ on th* advanced tawing °* E>w 

SlWr 01 . o i- PP '*+'*£** “hotuto given OR the toad nod *re£ 

— ~ - India Society* L**i- -* T-™r,i«* **ld mul 


presenting 34 G«UP*' 

Three ^wO volumes am complomcmtlry = in fftct 

t J first contain the tab* ^P**" **» 

u 0 „ originally prepared. the earlier clusters 

toins printed in tins recond volume. which bn* been 

££ P W u» M. WWW - ~ e «“« “Sj 

fitj-vty of portrait sculpture «> to 4 * 1 * f?entr ' * 

SJ established or conjectured. Mr. At.vr-£ 
tb nm review* in ^ detail the !«*"*■* «£ 

Of portraiture in “to™ or metal t^b* 

Qbto to End to various localities to s. India Th _ 
ho on “ chronological baBiB, bb (11 £*»■*- 

SJT. *™ of the immOvaH *dj» to tho end °* 
the PAUnva way ; (2| Medieval, from the ti- Of ttj 
Cholna to the end of the fourteenth tmnuy 1®^ 
ilndorn, from the fifteenth century onward*. Cl»P*re 
»r^ B n devoted to the portraiture Of Saints and 

r~*~> »—“• 

Memorial Stone*. generally known as*"» ’ 

* hero stooca.' in 8. India- The illustration, wbreb 
furnish «tart«t esaraploe of the 
,» and motel, .cferred to in the te*t have be® 
excellent ty reproduced by HRS'*. Henry S«mc &C*^ 
The first, or smalt*. volume deals wi i 
subject under a somowhst different 
matter contained in witml chapters e . . , 

volume being condensed or hriefty *u™ in * ^_ 

**«■ ■ - v ; “i, 1 “vs*—*2 

under theif several type*, „.Mu*iil 

purposes of worship. *«"«»> “tones, memorial 

temples and statu* VO ancestors- 

T L author does not fail to note ca*» of doubtful 
identification; and bo states impartially the argu- 
moms for holding other, to be reasonably^ aocurme 

_ _ _ •' portrait Statue*, n term for which 

pn^aras-uny would prof* to substitute 
'’effigies." As regards the origins of «ucb rcui»- 
to ms" and the motifs that inspired tlietr prepaia- 
I^T-eubjcrt. that open a vast field for further 
inquiry-bo bolds an open mind. Almost all, m 
ho ad/nits, may he said to be religious .m one -an** 

b“ reodered a very useful 

^rei*. to the rtudy of Indian art in ctdtoctl»8 
together SO many ciamplw of sculpture o _ 
nature, some of which are here £»<"'£ 

,ime. The di*emiuont and mW •* ^ 

lnv«l in these two volumes, combined with an 

Lo of diction, enhance the ?****•^ SShS 
Mr Aravamutbam to bis survey of this trench of 

Wt j*s XP x TW*_ fl 


Tfffo Held on 

literature, a lecture given on U*Jrf 
of Bali, an eihibilion hold of Javanese (.ora ana 
silver work, both ancient and modem, and are; 
pKxwlitalicm give* of a JavaurtM p y. 

Lft, part 3 contains a memorandum of the 

diriment of Education and Coitus on the foun. 
Ctotion and organistio.1 of a Faculty Of Lette« 141 
the Dutch East Indie*. ^ J. B . 


HtSTOisa t* L'Errtf** OtiizST. P* r 

QaQOMST, 3 vr^s.. 10 « 91 n>.; rp. ^ » + ■ 4 - 

with 32 ptatre and 1 maps. Annates du MuwM 
Guimet; Pari*. Paul Cteuthoer, 1039- 
Central Asia and todin l-ith Us midway between 
the Near East and the Far East; both ha« played 
!_ fmuortant part in diffusing the civilising m 
fiuencrof Ort.^ligion. philosophy and c^nmereo. 
Central ,\sis provided a higjiway to China Cor 

western o* well oa Bid inn trade, white the rwrttere 

I spirit of its races drove horde* of warhto, tribe. 

' ^est and couth and east, that changed tlio fate 
Of empire. From the third * <*_** * ~£* 
of the Owirtian ere it might bo calhd a Buddh rt 
tend, where thousands of monks tremdaud Buddhist 
tests into Eastern Iranian. Tekhar.an. Chjnwe. 
etc-. Bending out missionaries equipped with know- 
lodge of the langnagre required, to epiw*^ the 

d*n— farther afield- “ij5J*r££Z 
tends treverned by the espansion oi ouuu 
that M. Groussel gives U* in a skilful synopsis nt 
thoir ethnology, religion, languagDs. literature. 
M t Mid architecture In thee* two v-olumw tlm 
author has not only remodellod and revised to s 
previous work, r Kioto* ds f'A«e, builWfW- 
Lutcd it to a completely new form, todm^ntrel 
v.ia, China, Cl,ami's . Atmam. Tongum, Coaibodm. 
Siam and Burma, all poos under review- In to- 
prefaco ho explains tlmt Japan has been omitred 
because it will bo more suitably dealt with in • 
B^re volume of the -erics owing to its peculiarly 
rtrtilar elinrertcr. The velumre are well iiocumonted 
with not*, and refereacre, a bibliography and 
telle*. breKire many appropriate dlustretiou. and 
ftovcti um^ mttjttv 

if. Greusret begins with Indie, referring to 
(he MuodAr with their Aurtronwian af&utlSS of 
ftLccdni lipfiuMlo^Dy aaaociat&l with Mon 

Khmer. and some Jtotey«i diatect^Ilo 

louche* mi the early domination ol the Dravi^ 
dian race, whore language* are peculiar to the 
Indian pntesuto, and whore influence m art and 
religion “ wed »“ language is being reeoRiureii 
« B rai.ing many question- of there unportenco 


C. £. A. Mf. O. 
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in cnhnrfll dd^OpfnM. Ilg briefly nkfctch^ the 
**ar y* fr&m tbfl fifth ccntmy of internal slri/o 
arul Huccwaive jnv&niOfUi from the north and north- 
*r&!l I how gmat kingdoms mn and fdl in tbo 
wntml, oftitctu ami southern jmrra of the pcDinauLi, 
«-hite Endo-Oraeks, Indo-ScylhinnH |&nbaa), and 
YumIu Kuptnftfi in nvemva the IWijfil* 

ami KW\ India Ag fat m MuMffiftrfi. Through 
till the*n ehangOT in leinj^oml ppvw Indian idGalu 
l oncinund in penfltrato btrytmd her hordcra spread 
My tho indafatignbld ml of the miAniODartGa ot 
tlial "ifTOttt internAE Lonnl religion of India 
HinEiliijiMm — through tho success of which InJinn 
FnorthiWklJi bcMuhmQ piotkoora of commerce and 
civiliifliion, Thoy spread norfh across the mountain 
pa^efi into Cent ml Alia and on to the Far ftia r. 
> ind “' rth “<• ®«lth they travelled to Ceylon! 
the ialanda of the Eastern Archipelago und parts 
of l ho adjoining ran inland, Tho history D f if**, 
lilt tor n»fla begins for U» with their indinmnnion, 
TliO my nnrnofl ‘ Further India.’ * Indonesia," not 
to mention numberless place niunit, form n record 
.if this induction. In Burma, Siam, IndoChina. 
Ehn great islands of Sumatra and Java and little 
Bnli wo find the deep impress of Buddhism as 
*roU u» of Hinduism in the MUgfcm, literature and 
artB of the people. Here, again, IslAm followed 
in tile wake of the Arab traders, and supplanted 
these iafllWHM in khic of tho coastal regiom, 
'I'he indueneo of thn two great countries tlial hare 
firm it ite name swept through Indo-China, that 


or EJtuna he LBg strongest in Annam and Tonquit 
whflfo the earliest in radon were CW DOM tri banner 
rcrlinps the moat striking effect of a enntfen.ee. 
nurvoy such M M. Crfflunot give*. | H ^ mnke u 
realiro how restless movement* of race and e rihe 
invasion fiotn without and strife within were Aimes 
continuous throughout Mia, Wa boo how re 
porouviona of event* in Chinn and Mongolia wen 
felt ns far away a* India, and even in Europe 
China, which arv-med at one time to hnve stood a pan 
from the oonvulaiona of Arin, luid, like India, few 
il any peaceful wnturiaa. Her northern nnd wreterr 
boftlam were exposed to constant inroads from 
the turbulent nomrMls of Central Asia and Mongolia! 
Hnd later from Tibetan and Manchurians, Chi™* 
imperialism began when the great warrior rulnj 
of the Tain subdued the feudal duels aud pro. 
daimed himselt emperor in 231 B .c. It was he 
*■» carried out systematically the building Q f the 
ciroat Wall, parts of which hnd already l*eu raised, 
" * ugeinst the flu™ end'other Tut™. 

MiuiroI tribes, Fmm this dynastic name, ooqOuling 
io M. PhUiot, may iiave originated the name 
LTiiun, During tiin long period of t ho Han dynasty 
the Tureo-ltongoU were fairly quiet, i m thsrir 

w3‘ ^ Tat "* * fW ^ -perom 

^ ntteit p^gpd ^ rJla]it ^ dVK) 


South ftlld, crossing iho Yang !* 0 , made tln> present 
Nanking their capital. After 304 a.o, the north 
remained in the hands of the ‘ barbarians,‘ and 
! ployed the greater port in China's history. The 
settled ngrieulmrnl and social life of (ha Cliineac, 
liOwevcf, liad the power of attracting and ntaorb- 
lo E tho warii kr noniptds w ho k often overran 
tlteir country, ■' China," it ho? loan said, *’U n 
sea that Hits nil ths riveru that flow imo It " ; and 
so it was that China conquered its conquerors. 
Even the gnou t HiAqiii of the Mongols, Quhilni, who 
ruled the whole of Cliina ns well ns Central Ario, 
end tho jUEumhus, in tlrnir (urn, preserved con¬ 
tinuity by leaving the Chimtut family ecooomw 
Bistem intact and adopting much of their ndminj. 
atmtive evKtcm. Chima stronghold lay in its tk.i 
of literati, who formed a bureauerscy educated 
I in the social and ethical discipline of Confucian¬ 
ism that permeated t!» ma^acu, Confucius, their 
groat teacher, had built out of his people's aneient 
wisdom a cormtiLtrtion based upon the ideal of family 
hfo in different grades of ckvelopmcnt, using 
an Agrarian cultua <Qt ■ raw whose gouius for 
agricultural colonizntlofl rtill peraisU, aa shown m 
Mongolia during the current century. With the 
‘ barbarian * rulcra cam a foreign induencoe ip art 
and religion, and. though singular liberality was 
Shown toward othsr teachings, Dusidhinm wew 
arasrially favoured. Tradition plncea the official 
advent of Buddhism into Chins in 04 ijj, Bud. 
dhism in no way supotaeded Confucianism, winch 
was not openly nntagoiniBtic to it, until the la¬ 
crosse of monasteries and menia becom* . menace 

to family and wtu)pjM ib Tliolsri 

had an opponent from tha first. Tim irifloenco of 
Buddhism incPNWod Under the domination of tho 
‘ Iwrbarijuis.’ it wflfl „ Tartar king ruling in 
™“ whD ' "riy in *>» fo«rih eemury, f lre t per- 
hl " ChiBt * ,> l* mter monasteries; 

and It wo* the To pa, who took tho dynastic title 

flf ^ 0i ' th “* m « ,l ° St th " ^ «lipon in the 
middle of tho fifi h ccolury. 

M. firoii-ii'i devou* « liberal eham nf space tn 
the development of thn arta . Ho points to the 
period as one of thane rare epoeltg that nro 
Signalised by the dovelopmenl Of a great religious 
art. Hi* appreciation Of ttlihn’a original artistic 
geniUH and of the foreign influcncm that she ftb. 
*orW helps us to reaJi M the osMrnt to which the 
hiBto^- Of n people finds evpraasion in its art. W. 
“** the flk!rln 6,1,1 h«h of confiicl in Cliina's 
«Hy branaos. while the philosophic teaching of the 
pt^ful meraago of Buddhism t ™luccd tho «mno 
Buddliaa and pitying Dodtiiaaivae of the eavn 


St, F, U; 
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NOTES ON INDIAN MAUNDS. 

Uv W. H- MORELAND, C-S-I-, C-IE- 
(Continual from pagt 20i I.) 

V. Agra Mauads. 

TP*. i> definite evident. Uvrt mnnndt, tomtwhat Intgtt Unm ^ 

Mt ’zzzpf SEsJ&JSsrjKsr 

bon. Delhi hj- .lie terindent nnd 

hi. tank o( ita Jmniin w» opt to 1» mtermpted hj *° «* 

■noth ot . to , to not. ,ht Wf ***- ““"“jl-olZ.t” 1to . «—1 
occasion find it heal to pass through kannu). Thus B-J*®* » tbo 

region quite distinct from that of Delhi, the mdrnary trade relate of W h*ch acre 

Kaet and the West rather than the South ^ which 

*. szrzzs rass»T Witir £ ^ ^ 

pmy be rendered literally m follows ; ■ Ucrs ^ bakers, wheae *ak* have 

b'SKSmSssk iravrsiss 

n^SS££iss.K-:sS 

“hLt .Zl n'iZuy to nfcnvd .« * ,hv *M»1 «.*■. «< *0 «**«*» «.,b 

the dam of 323*5 gr., we have the following nuuindd: 

Some time before Ak bar’s accession, (l) 

and (2) 

4t Akbars accession * ■ ■ ■ (3) 

Ri? 1195 - * ., (4) o« d™ 

y ' , , Up. -vnljirrfl bv one suEfewte that we have here an early 

The fart that two unite had been replaced n> ow _ 

St tJrJS ^ the introd^r of the Large copper coin which later «cd*d 

* and it is improbable that he should have tori the ser at such an 

if i Riknmkr ^ifva in for wo know from tlio .4 

ZZrS U», to uttered tta p, or yprel, od con^Hy tto retot d W—■ 

£?£3?«- a* i.- .:r," o 01 ^ s izm 

Z'*?s zzri» ^ 

rlnta friven by Thomotfi wiia aomewhore near 144 fit. A acr ; .* , n~u*Jt 

TfZ Zwi-n very natural multiple in India-would contain 0116 gt., if the Bahlci* 

Z' lJSluT^ tolt preciac identity, the 2WUt would be nearly 42 fir. 

liv coniSnral captation of the facta on record » that when Sikariar transferred 
hi ramtal ti Agr* in the year 1502, the evading direwity of the unite prevailing there woe 
taSUnimit, »nd he ataodaidmcd the rer at W B<MM, * figure which m fact 
t-Tvo a unit already known i n India. The compiler of the A in-i stating the «te_m 

u n^Z PrAn *»h h,M =ihcptoii in hi# SMy in Sc^mic C,FW.nDa c/ ( MMI * 

rr «.*nd todto..»nB»*-toto»ta.l««to».l-to.toP- 

in which they availed « act proci»ly mdieatod, t 


lb, gT. 
33 1020 
4O-46S0 
51*5320 
55*3200 
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Uinm of the coin current In hia times, gave this wr as 28 ddm r the nearest whole number, tint! 
possibly the exact equivalent. Under Akbar, when the Baht all had given way to the tfum, 
the figure 28 was thought to be unsuitable, and he ordered U to be mined to 30 a the nearest 
round and suitable multiple. This, however, is not proved : the facts wc possess are that 
the customary maunds in this region were in round figures 33 and 40 lb*; and that they were 
replaced by a maund of 52 lb., which under Akbar was raised to 55 Jb. 

That the customary maund* in Central India were In fact somewhat larger than those 
of Delhi and of the Deccan may be inferred from the records preserved in Useful Tables 
(i, BO fi.) p which show customary maunds of 4R§ lb. in Indore, Ruttam, and Mfilwn generally, 
341 lb. in Mnndasor, 33J lb. in Ujjoin; these figures agree closely with those calculated from 
the Atn-i Akbar*; and there is no doubt that Mulwa was ordinarily in commercial relations 
with Ray ana os well as with GujuAt* It will bo noted that the smaller Agra unit was identical 
with the GujahU commercial maund, the rangp of wtoi-h can thus be extended northward 
to the neighbourhood of the Jumna. 

Turning to the literature of the period* I have found no illustrative passages for the 
Lodf dynasty ; but a notice {Eikais History, iv* 52ft) of All K haw As KhAn, one of fiber SMtfa 
distinguished officers p speaks of his allowing 2 sera of com daily to the religious mcndiennha 
whom he maintained in Largo numbers. If this is tho 40 lb. maund, the allowance works 
out at Just 2 lb.; if it U the 52 lb. maund, tho allowance is about lb, TTie former would 
be a little low, and even the latter would scarcely justify the unkindly phrase 1 obese vermin p 
used of the recipients by Sir Merny Elliot in Ms discuaskm of the passage. The reference is 
more probably to ono of these Agra maunds than to the Delhi unit, which would give Ursa 
than l£ lb-, a very meagre ration. 

The Emperor Bfibur recorded 14 the scale of weights used by * the people of Hind/ but 
he did not mention the locality where he learned this scale, and be had been in various parts 
of Hind when he wrote. Both tho lower and the upper portions of the scale given by him 
are familiar i the tola contained 00 raUt ; the unit called by him m&nb&n, which is rendered 
mm in tho Persian version and is obviously the maund, contained 40 ecru; and 20 maunds 
made a mdnL According to the text, 14 tolas made a ser ; and this would give a xnaund of 
about 15 Ito, taking the tola as 180 gT. This maund is much smaller than those which have 
so far come under review ; and the question naturally presents itself whether the figure 
14—a very unusual multiple—is correct. It recurs in the ftrston version, and I can hear 
of no variation* to the M3t3 + : there may boa mistake somewhere, but there are no grounds fur 
proposing an emendation, and we must admit this as a maund existing somewhere in northern 
India—where, we cannot say, but known to the Mogul Palace. 

Ctolbadan B*?g*m t lT writing many years after the event, told {p, 12) a story' of one of 
B&tmr'a jokes* which incidentally contains a very puzzling equation, I’rescnl^ were about 
to be &nd one man was informed, to his great dieguat, that he was to receive only a 

single gold coin. A special coin hod been prepared for the purpose, which was hung round the 
recipients neck after he had been blind folded ; and wc are told that 11 he was quite belplraa 
with surprise at ita weight, and delighted and very very happy/ 1 m that the coin must have 
been altogether out of the common run. The Begam described it os weighing 3 bddtMhi 
(i^,, royal} sera, making 15 sere of Hind ; and the problem Ls to know what she meant by a 
royal aer. Writing, as she did* laic to Akbar's reign, it is natural to suppose that she meant 
the Akburf her of 30 Mm : to that case the coin would have weighed a little over 4 lb., and 
the maund 1 of Hind 1 would bo just II lb., a unit not recorded elsewhere. Professor HodivaJa 
proposed *s to read II for 15 sere ip this passage; accepting this coirectian p the maund of 


A * A ttaiMm Tr. iV S. BvYtttdgb. L&nrtwi, 1021 ; p, ai7> 

U t !ul tada* Beg&ci. HiMaryof Huittfytin* Text with tru^tatiofi by 
19 ih&jritmi $\ndkt in Mtujknl N^nirmalkt* GfllcUlt*. 1023 ; p, 02, 


A, & titveridge. Ltiukw,. LPGtf. 
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Dram** l®3i ] _ __ _ _ 

Hind would to nootlr 15 lb., oc lhat * h “^j ^^to'^'pt’totoS'n "l 1ft*=du*> 

The m**m » •!«. £*«* £££•“ ig. fa, the touted.,to. 

n,«l 15 (pd-uda*! » v«ry “j,^Lura (Or. 106) which Wto u»d by Sir., 

The only MS-L« with .hr — rlr.rto-, te I tor. found 

Beveridge ; ana in it tne worn pa _^KtHnnnlv _« ¥C *o the dancer of confusion 

it in various other Mogul MSS., tranembcni Wg obb »■* •£ ejto the * ^ ^ 

with ^ It » «** “ £ Tt'tl JTSii! autograph, the propped 

of M*. Beveridge’s suggestion »* te one, and on 

;r^pm=^ « lboul3 bo too ready to top.* fro., too US. ova. if» +m a -to* 

not elsew here _ professor Hodivala has suggested an alternative mteipmtation, that 
In correspondence Professor «oai a ^ Sjsjjj apo!icn in the Bahutnama 

the royal ser in tins passage may be the ^9 lb tbpn th e ser 

(p. 632). Taking the rnbfm before J d 0 f pnmtically 40 lb.. 

* of Hiu * ’ ^Tt^iabi^Mter the official change to 52 lb.. If the change had been 
surviving doubtless in _ . ™™ible fo£ the Begum web ei vary 

made before BAbur’a arrivah k enU which it had been in her youth, 

old lady, and might stall think of K _ , r - t eTi( i once fc wanting as to the exact fores 

and consequently ol its ser as roy , u ^ W£lfl jtj^ b ^ weight, instead of 4lb.; 

of tho epithet b&hh&M. On this suggestion, g _ . ^ cannot summarily 

.SU •*Srotopotoblo Wito .to 15 to. toto 

suggested above eouneotion with maunds of about 15 lb., though 

Another passage may be notice* J SikandaH. which was written in Gujarat 

it takes us some distance from Agra. 1,1 . da a y « OQCs Gujiu&ti maund, the 

„to.h.to , r astrfiiw <»» *- ■ —* - f » 

ser of which weighed lo Bahlohn. J*b Bahtolt, in the strict sense, was 

little ore. 121b. I but .ton, L. .» »«.. “ bud I total, It I. totoo.. 

tneto..er eanent toftofar to ut tJ_ to *■„ or priM. which denote .be com- 

able to take the worn in a mm tinned so that all three words are beat 

"^^rto^'wetr^t^^to^to.. toe ■ ?Pr ■ 
translated as coppers. ' _ weidhing nearly 162 gr.S this would give a 

mauindof 1 £fc^brU lb. No local unit of £ £ IZZ murt tehS 

1.1 Don-o^^terri^L^wto^to^tt«d „to hoto,. 

hold of Gujarat. w f or ^ the atatemciit made in the notice ol 

Abul^r^he MM M f butTtte 

Which is within the limits of possibility, and ta, at ^ i^ ^ 

attributed to Mahmud Bigada. There are. ^ .hjiu Akbari in particular departments of 
ami locality which indicate the use of units Other than Akbari in panic i 

the Palace, certainly in the artillery and in the collar, aud posat > y m ^ mg 0 _ 

it CT iheatatwncntin ike Afiv-V Alba* fl.2?1 Uwt tbo rt ^ ^ 08,1 Wfl 

the Hots h«ms vr«ra Ihui in tart iaterchaiigwWs *» euiwut iwguagfi 
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The Atn-i Afobarit when referring tu the improvements effected by Akbsr in the artil¬ 
lery, says (i, 1-4) that some guns were eo large that the hall weighed 12 dJlLuihIjs- In most 
chapters of this work the mail ml is clearly the Akhari; but at this period balls of 0G0 lh + are 
quite out of the quest ion, and Eome other unit must be used here. My guess is that the 
foreign gunners who first organised Babur's artillery used the 2 lb. m&imd which prevailed bo 
the north-west, and that it survived in the department, so that, after A k bar’s nnprovcment« p 
the maximum weight of the hall was about 24 lb. It ia true that the Tdrilh i-Aljr, referring 
to a period nearly 30 years earlier, says [Elliot's History, v, 175) that cut one occasion guns 
were used “ capable of dhchargiiig stones of fifty, forty, and twenty maunds"; hut this 
must be taken as mere rhetoric* for BadMnl, referring to the same occasion p has " live or 
seven mounds** 7 BatiMru’s figures would mean that etrfy in Akbar's reign the balls used 
were of 10 to 15 lb., and that as the result of his improvements this figure rose to nearly 25 lb., 
a reasonable and probable interpretation, which accords with the information collected by 
Irvine, in The Army of the Indian Moghuls (London, 1003). Irvine came to the conclusion 
(p. 110} that the most important development of Ike artillery occurred after Akbars time, 
and showed that early in the eighteenth century the bulls for the heavy guns ranged about 
70 to 1O0 lb. The only passage quoted by him (p, 115) which is mconskbent with the 
BUg|Cfltion I have made is one (translated in Elliot's History, v, 131) relating to If umiyun r s 
artillery* In 1540 the balls for the light guns weighed 30Q misqtil, or about 5 lb.; but for the 
heavy guns the weight was 5,000 misqdt, which would be approximately 50 lb. The text 
of this passage is in some respects uncertain, as Irvine showed, and its authority is con¬ 
sequently dubious ; but in any case it cannot be employed to justify the use of a maund 
much greater than 2 lb, in the artillery' of Ak bar's time. 

The passages which suggest the use of other units in the cellar and elsewhere occur prin¬ 
cipally in the Jfcjwira of Ja&ongfr, which contain numerous reference a to weights, at first 
sight so puzzling that they require a section to themsdvea, 

(To be continued.) 


SCRAPS OP TIBETO-B0RMAN FOLKLORE, 

Bv the LATE Sja RICHARD Ct TEMPLB, Bt- 
(Continued from 186.) 

6, Winds. 

11 For some curious meteorological reason (p. 108) unknown to me,, these winds become 
much stronger in the afternoon. Sometimes the whole morning will bo absolutely calm 
and about 1-30 o’clock a breeze will sot in, which by 3 20 or + o'clock will have developed 
into a hurricane. The winds have a tendency to die down after sunset, but sometimes con¬ 
tinue far into the night. They are generally regarded as the most terrible and devastating 
steady winds known anywhere in the world. The cutting gales pierce every form of clot hing, 
and remove the little layer of warm air which ordinarily surrounds the body, rendering frost- 
bite a constant and a very real danger. It is to counteract this that the Tibetan preserves on 
his body the layer of dirt and grease which renders him so obnoxious, hut which w really 
the finest natural clothing he could secure.'* 

7* Clean linen and Washing. 

” Most Tibetans never touch their bodies with water (p. 157) during the whole course 
of their lives, ami become practically encased in a layer of fat and dirt, which serves (he 
usual function of keeping out the cold. In this connection it may ho added that from tho 
lime 1 entered Tibet until I entered Lhasa I found it impossible to wash even my hand* or 
my ace. Tibetans find the layer of dirt by no means objectionable, and are even proud of 
it. they believe that such a layer not only keeps the cold out, but also keeps the luck in, 
'' m ' llllny ll4rU of llw R young man wants to be sure that his bride-elect has not 
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by smearing t te bo<ly with butteijW ■ P* ^ a wiy important event, the taking 

.. The nftenoonof .U» ^'P^ 3 '* .JLdy, « mj honor. I to 

arisra. *»«---;« 

s= 2 t * - * - —■ 

.,. , B am‘situated in tho lower valley [of the Brahmaputra!, near 
" On passing a village (p. 211) kcd ne * r th o roadside. 1 thought 

tho water's edge, I saw a number of ptrsoi 8 e3fl>ose< j to the cold. But as we came 
they must be raving lunatics, or else corpses, iM*aeantfl lying in shallow pools of 

oea'rer 1 discovered that they were on mary ™*«**?»* sprill / Great 

steaming water. The village m question, caniei , Bometimes ovcreouie their din- 

»«Ml orA milUJto 1 Jjjjj importulc , .Meted lo to heolio* property 

But m addition (P- ■*« ” J„„, tiv ,, for talking in the sulphorora waters. 

tsxxsssszstsssi: -•■—--*-■■ 

-- 

about the local scandal. She had a good dca - having. He had, of 

sidered to be an ‘incarnate of deity /and ^troubles whith ^ ^ 

eonte.lten to*,no to tem .nc^Uo^nd op^.h^tj^ „„ lor Eton 

arid during his minority the power unwilling to renounce his 

when the young ‘divine ruler came ^ ^ ^ to !wvC the ^ control 

power, and a bitter enmvtysprang _p ^ ^ tho ol( , e r and craftier man, had proved 
of the affam, of the um« «U - ^ flbbot llad resigIJt d his post and lelt the temple, 

successful, and m wrath t incarnate and re-incarnate abbot could 

■" 1‘T^dTiSi «SX il™»* wta» M to-* - to.. to —-»i ** 

h o bad ™J »„ £“ "X IZ;“ to now tenpin, .ton. thnn » to min, 

that hereafter he won eicctnd. This little incident wan of great intercut 

1 t": sf* - ayrtw.*~—- *•* *• 

institution of re-incarnated div mo mien. ^ 

-This I found (p 280) was the LhL pulpit [a curious sortof platform rather elatorateJy 
This, I tounu ip- m h , t i»«, ac hinE plays no part m Tibetan religion, 

decorated], the only pulpit 1 ever saw i ■ . ^ t p^rtorm ceremonies for them. 

The peasants « quite Ml** to pay money to to p w IUMn to 
This pwpitiates the god. and demon.: why. tomtom. tonM one u 

sermons I The monk, on tho the Dnhi Loom, who once » yen,. 

p,ict'!f hi-peoV, dolivBra . tort dteoome to to Lto. comnm. 

mtywtru ^ to gjg3-- d ^5?sR£; rats 

custom, and 1 was very anxious learn something ol its origin, 

could UII m. pent oval ol Residence. 

- To ray surprise I found that ho [TsaroTig Shape, the Commander-m-Chicfj was huild- 
tag . Z% palace only a few hnndtel y.rdo own, Horn to P— •*«»*—. I 
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later found that tho real reason for this was that ho believes the present palace to bo haunted 
hy the old murdered Throng and his son. whom estates and women -folk the present man 
has inherited. Tsarong has had several children who died in infancy, and there h left to 
him only one sickly little boy. Medical science wow Id account for this in another way, but 
even the modern and progressive Taarong believes that these calamities are due to the ghosts 
of hia predecessors,. who are thirsting for revenge, and he believes that in a new building tbo 
shades of the dead will be powerless. 11 

VII. FOOD AND TABUS. 

1* Chickens, 

w Chicken (p* 210) is supposed to bean unspeakably filthy food in Tibet, and custom, 
forbids its use. Eggs, for some reason, are ala# placed on the taboo list, and many strict 
httmt» h who consume huge quantities of mutton, refuse to cat eggs on the ground that the 
practice deprives future chickens of life/ 1 

In Burma cocks arc kept for fighting, hut hens are regarded with indifierence, for their 
eggs are of no use, owing to the Buddhist prejudices against destroying life hy eating them* 
She Bhway Yoe, The Barman , 84. 

3* Milk- 

" Strangely enough, not withstanding the enormous number of yaks to be found in 
Tibet and the great amount of milk which they produce, the Tibetans themselves arc 
very loath to drink it a or to use it in any way in cooking. Moat Tibetans regard milk as filthy * 
as being a different form of urine, and w hen drunk it is regarded as a kind of medicine which 
must bo taken, however unpleasant it may be, so that when we purchased our supply from 
the hordflumn, we had to explain that one of us was ill and required it on medical grounds." 

In Burma, and apparently in all far Eastern lands, milk is not an article of diet. 

3. Butter. 

“ The repugnance (p. 127}* wKioh the Tibetans foci against milk, is more than counter* 
acted by their fondness for butter. While, curiously enough, milk ifl regarded as filthy f 
butter is considered clean, and incredible quantities of butter are consumed every year. It 
is chiefly used in the preparation of tea/ 1 

4* Butler for Lamps. 

11 Quite apart from its food value, butter is largely used in other ways, one as a fuel 
for lamps. Nearly every one of the older religions reveals a fondness for having some Light 
buming liefore its sacred images, and in Tibetan Buddhism this practice hoa I teen carried 
to extraordinary Lengths. At all times the principal idols have two or three socn-d 
limp* burning in front of them, and at festival periods such lamps sot alight in u temple 
will Iks increased by hundreds and even thousands. It is a common form of piety to bestow 
a sum of money on a temple to have a special display of mch lights. In all such cases the 
only fuel used La butter. The lamp itself b a wide, shallow bowl, the wick being a twisted 
cord made of woo! placed in the middle of a lump of butter. The flame is a rich and creamy 
yellow, rather pretty, but it gives out little light, for which reason, and also because of the 
expense of the fuel, these butter lamps aw? chiefly used in religious buildings, and are but 
sparely employed by laymen/ 1 

5- Butter tar Decoration. 

11 As a decoration for the temple, or family shrine (p. 12S) t butter is also greatly in 
demand. The butter is moulded into various shapes* having some more or less geometrical 
form,, and frequently having some bas-relief design representing an animal, or more 
frequently a flower. Although made entirely of butter* these forwio, tw they are called, aro 
usually dyed in various dLiferent colours, reds and greens being the j*>pu3ar abodes. Some of 
these fotmu are made only for a special occasion and then ceremoniously destroyed, but many 
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= T = ^^7TriT7~grcst deal of sculptural effort has been nf«M.' «* 

SjiSK:^. sirs* ■*£ “——“*""■ 

.. IOTtu u^^ 

to the village at the bcttood & * afc al , f.atfdiuuB in these iuattew, though they 

for thia village I but the Tibet* watw being only drunk m the form of Aang 

have tt healthy dnn m £ . ^ . OJ . sa fe. It is ciiriotia to find how in 

OT tea, the preparation of which rein J* amount of truth- The Tibetans 
many cases popular mipewtUmu* f of fever. The truth is, of uourse, 

tfgarf t» M . 'g^JSE^ IM* l** «• " 

that In order to prepare the tea tney ^ 

7. Buttu^d Tfii' 

t -*a tn lfiiv It la all Imported, chiefly from China m 
.. The i. »f a .?TL&Si to »b leave, .tide tidier, the tea 

the form of oompre*«d bwU. _ which acta au a « men t. A portion will be broken 

in mixed with small quantum oj g- After it ha* bubbled for some time 

off a tea-brick and £ « time a aiu*H quantity of soda and salt, 

iv huge mais of butter wiff f w’allowed 10 boil again for several minute*. Needless to 
This is thoroughly mixed, and then _ Somct imc9 sheep’s fat will take the place 

**y> ^ ’“ B of imlk TftTb^which is made from the yak’s milk is invariably rancid, 
of butter. In any cuae t h d ^ ^ ua w me, so with the Tibetans 

^ 18 — 14 in “ 

entities, and ^ long been and are still (UK] 

T^a-bficks, though ^unun ^ nlaateB* mulbcmea id Persia 

a^ to P"* 1 ? ** ”;S^,” ,Lt ll«> boda* of Barm,- For aumcrou. »- 

S. Cook tog. . ^ 

„ . iL . . ,. f ( > ir Ttorlil f Sikkim I have a prejudice against meat 

■* The natives (P- «) of this pnrt ^ ^ or grilled meat impedes 

cooked in any way except by b *■ ■ 8ftmc notion i n regard to roasted meat 

^ in — 

cooked in any other way than bodmg * cookc „ ( ^ anything 

In Burma “there is a particular oj . ^ u is always done to the leeward 

is fried in oil or prepared so as to piw u« a g ^ dweUing Such gmalla aro 

of the house, and whore the fumes mnl ^ Y T The Burmin, TO. In largo towns, 

sxrrtx-f»»*W"-“ 

VIII- MBASUREWENTS. 

1» Beckoning- . 

.. ... .j , . ws\ at arithmetic, and find it nupoaamle 

" The Tibetans are extraordinary,lj_ bax g'^.-^ calculations 

to add even tbesimpi^t problem either on their fingers, with little 

Btooes. or with beads, in is mai i» m his wavers and sometime* for secular 

FO—rf.1.™-^. wUi«l,of tto .b««. -Mch 
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fcw “*?* “ ot * itA th ° Titx^ 0 share with the Mongolians, and in ronw- 

ttcold ** •“***» influence, frequently fleeced by the more 

™w *ll C t nCSr , ' 1PrchjUlt3 * And thh “ of the reasons for the deep-seated hatred 
ulueh both the Mongolinn* and the Tibetans have for their Celestial neighbour* 

* tkf Smmsm SwtsmofArilKmt^ Indian Ant^ry, XIX. 55 tT„ it is 

noted that it seems to be certain that the Burmese obtained what ma.he mntieul knowledge 

IT* T-7 T ***** “ d artrol0 « ert *+ tjM * «'Won and civilisation general^ 
and that it r* directly of Hindu origin," . . . . Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit, the mathcmaticiaii 

in formed w that a ayslemof arithmetic nearly corresponding to that of the Burmnn is still 

in vogue all over India among Hindu astrologers."- Precisely .Ire same thing apj*^ 

to have happened m Tibet : for whatever the troth as to the real date may he. there appear, 
to lie no doubt that the Tibetan* claim to have received their mat herns tica ('knowledge direct ly 
rom Im » with their religion m the second century b.c., and when I was. about a year ago 
(Id. >) explaining the Burmese arithmetic on a blackboard before tho Anialic Society of 
Bengal ,n Calcutta. Baba Sami Chandra Da*. the Tibetan scholar, at once recognised 
porl mns of the Burmese system a., still current in Tibet. With the R,bn woe a Lama who 
further shewed on the board that the system taught him in the Indigenous monastic schools 
in i >ct was much the same. ...» The Burmese system of arithmetic is specially adapted 
to mental processes . . . . They commence addition sum., by adding the hundreds, then 
(In- ten* and lastly the units, as do all Hindu* and Bank clerks also in England on the reverse 
tsyMem tn that used by European* on paper. Subtraction ia to the Burmnn, however a 
complicated affair and multiplication is a science requiring much exercise of brain power 
Division is * very complicated process . . . Burmese arithmetic arose- naturally out of a 

r'f " erel70 “ * ^ cxnatly *a they w ere spoken 

liwu-100.jy_1109; I have seen municipal carts So numbered in Mandalay].” 

2. Currency. 

“The hmia of money fp.II2) in Tibet is the trangka, approximately five of which 
aocooiuig to present rate* [1923] of exchange, make a rupee, or Is. 3d . so that * imtgkn h 
about a fourth of a idling. These are supposedly made of silver, but of silver so debased 
that I wondered if empty tin cans did not form a large item in the purchases of the Lhasa 
mint, where those and all other Tibetan coins ate mode. Even bangle are somewhat 

ST ° f tt “ 1 ™ ° n,y ™ th Sr divisions of the 

Sant^t, de,10Ial,,ati0n!, « **** copper alloys. The meet 

1* The kakow} or one-sixth of n trongla. 

2. The kaTmangn or one- third of a trough*. 

3. The tbrgya or one-half of a trangka, 

4. The shokang or two-thirds of a trangkn. 

This curious division of the mint results in a flood dm I „r 

Tibet, where the peasants are completely lacking in a moth— “ ***** m 
fit ought, however, to be a very simple matter of calf 
for the Tibetan peasant. For to him, if we take the fcfaj ^ * P "*f 
system, price# arc calculated %hn&: ^ TliC ™* monetary 

2 kaicunq taflfal 1 Ivtrmftntjft, 

3 twk/tng niFikn ] 

4 kwkattQ make 1 *hokang. 

G iai (irtg make i Imnyka.) 
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The Tibetan monetary seale, however, is not so complicated as many on European and 
Asiatic scale in civilised countries him been in quite recent timed. See Temple, Obtains T to 
Currency and Monty in Me federated dfa% Slates, 29 fl. 

The Tibetan /raj^ha appears to be connected with a universal Asiatic unit of coinage, 
the tofcj: Indian ta*M, Siamese, tichd: Persian, ddng: Row™, dmgd. 

Boo Indian Antiquary, XXVI. 23a 0. 

* to debasing silver, a common practice everywhere, the alloy in Burmese silver under 
native rule varied in 1883 from 2| % to 90 %. Indian Antiquary, XLV1II, II. 

There was under native rule some confusion in the name of the half-rupee hut none 
iu practice. Thud 10 md made I kyat, which represented the Indian Government rupee* 
So 5 mil=half a rupee. But in India 10 annas made I rupee ; so 8 aanas =-half a rupee. ^ Tina 
tlje Burmese understood, but in conversation they always called the 8 anna-piece a 3 mi?- 
piece. There was no practical confusion aa the terms 8 annas and 5 ran were mere conventions 
and the coins they represented were always underetood. 


3. Prices. 

» If the accommodation ( P . 153) in a Tibetan rest-house is poor, and service practically 
non-existent, yet we certainly could not complain as to the amount we had to pay as veto, 
or rent, which, apart from supplies purchased, was only a cfcy'ja or half a tranghi, approxi¬ 
mately IJd., and this for a party of five.” 

4. Distance. 

« The Tibetans are, indeed, extraordinarily inexact (p. 190) in their methods of measuring. 
For calculating distance I heard mention of Only three terms. One of these was kosatoa, 
literally the distance the voice carries, but which in practice s«med to vary from one to five 
hundred yards. The second was leapo or tsaW, or a half march, ranging from five to ten 
miloi and finally a shasd. a full march, which meant anything from ten to twenty miles. 

The Tibetans however, do not seem to be more inexact than other nationalities m 
measuring distances. Anything approaching exactitude in measuring a mile in England 
is comparatively quite recent, not 200 yearn old. So the measurement of * ios (now two 
English miles) in India is still often very vague. “ Clodhoppers " all over the world are very 
vague in measuring distances. 

In Burma says Shwoy Yoc, The. Human, 552, “ a stone's throw is from 50 to 00 yards 
and ‘ a call' about a couple of hundred yards: ‘ n muskets sound ’ is half an English mile 
. mornln „ me ars distance* is as far as a ‘ man can walk between sunrise and breakfast 
time,' say six English mile*: a mil, tho eighth ol a tain#, is a quarter of a mile : a maA is half 
u mile : a nga-mH, literally 3 mh, is hall a tainy or English mile.'’ 

5. Time, 


" As regards time (p. 191) they are equally vague, though they have a larger number 
of terrnd. Among tho phrases I beard moat frequently employed in this connection were : 


mjima 

— daytime, . 

teen or gtmgmo 

night-time. 

ehakc-tangpQ 

— first ccwk-crow* 

chak^nyipa 

=* second cock-crow. 

torantf 

— jUBt Iwforc dawn : 1 false da 

t$e alar 

— EFimri^Ci IfL, J peat-shining,' 

Aokh 

= early morning. 

tealing 

=: late morning* 

ntfin-gung 

— midday. 

gongta 

= afternoon* 

ita-rip 

— dusk- 

ncim-che 

— midnight- r 
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_ _ f Drceuber, }03l 

“ Owing to the greater exactitude of the European avstem nt *>,„_ ~- 

tke n«. who ho™-«« iKo oomoct with life fa IndUW llTo »' 

oren employ European reckoning of thohours. OuriouBlronoo.1, ,M to . ”" dmlnnl1 ""i 

£Er 2 Kr--~ a — 

oicot^XIr »Wr w.o«t“Z 7^7 ‘ h * “'“?«* <* n»l t o..i„ g ,i mc with ,uffi. 
o» the Jo, L “* 

NicDbarese aits a fleijjj.civilised people of ultimfit ° antl AiHkmfliieae, The 

0*o Adamant, an, “*“* » W ^ ra <**«» bif^nda. 

with sufficient accuracy by the same process « W Tib*^ VM ° da> ' 0 “* nisl,tfl 
dusk—four watches, for and 

«<* ^gSy iSSuT/Si tCil ! 118 , that “b 1 ! 1 tillages 

*■ -ho Tt: *? ''7 -'™ ihc —* 

light got Strength (about Ltf-paat n v J? 'rtr, ', t U ’T thc 9k ? w “ %•»*: when the 
go a-begging (dx or seven in thJ^LJ ' ' ’ i “ n thc moak * 

monks returning time (usually about eight but vJd ni r of ** ?* * DOT " t ^ : the 

neighbourhood): after midday * akv doBintr tf 'i B ‘ ■ TOl,We ' Wlth the ehwity of tho 
each other time ■ (just after d^rfc) when the 1 (abim |."“ P m ) : * biothem don’t know 

(about eight): iads go courti™ tLfcZ \t ? h l * T ** >d; ° UId ""'* HP to bed time 
heads down (ten in the country twelve with kllMtOH ' wflPn 8™*™ U P people lay their 

“Th - . . .. ®- The Calendar. 

*im *** (p. 3i7) , h0 

'«*)’ hfteonth h, mwlccd by tho JinoL • ^1^“'“. .7'“ «*'»*“•«» nighl ol 

’t'"" ““ Tih ' to ™ "*k<™ hy thirteen ^° OT ®' »“ 101,1 

.«l™ Zr ^ J, tt " J°" in Bun ™ o«, eta . 

intercalated between the fourth ami fifth Thedat 1j VCr ^. t ^ T ' 1 y™ * thirteenth month is 
or Aptf W„ declined by o.icSio n ^ ' h ' ^ “ "* "« h 

P-Uwted thronghoul ,bc cnonlry by Iho , J ,IMH^ '°S™ “ 
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BT. THOMAS IX IOTHABIS, CALAMINA, KANTOftVA, OR MYLAPORE. 

By T* K, JQ3EPEI, U.A-, L TMjVuc&bcm- 

Ties Rev. Fr, H. Hastens article entitled 1 la St. Thome inCmtate lothabia ? 1 published 
in TAs /raf«m .AnfupOTy for March 1931 la the same as the one published by him in The Catho¬ 
lic Register (of Mylapore) for June and July L930* My reply to it appeared in the August 
number (page 11} of the same magazine, 

I stated in that reply ; " I got the text of the entry m Oodex Fuldcnsis relating 
to the burial place of St, Thomaa from Or, F- CL Burkin, of Cambridge, The date too t 
was supplied by Dr. Burkitt- I do not know if Dr, Bur kilt himself is L traponaible for 
deciphering the name from the Codex/ See Kerala Social*/ Papers, Series 6, p, 202, far 
Dt. Burkitt*a text.” 

Further information about the entry in the Codex was very kindly supplied by Dr. Bur¬ 
kitt in his letter to me from Cambridge dated Gth September 1930, He save : ** Cod, Fub 
densb, A.D., has between Hebrews and Acta a list* by the original hand, of the places 
where the Apostles' bones were lying. It ears 

fWm*S " IK Hid la - IK ClUlTaTE lOThaBIS 

“ This ia not a regular facamille, but it will give ycu an idea of the writing, which is quite 
dear and regular. So far aa I know there are no copies of the Hat in Cod. Fuldensis/* 

In kb letter Dr* Burkitt imitates the lettering of the original, but the above copy of it will 
only indicate which of the letters are capital and width small as they appear to me in his copy. 

Tina is what Dr. Burkitt had said in Kerah Society Papers {toe, eft) — 

+i Finally it may be remarked that Codex Fuldcnsis, the famous MS* of the Latin Diu- 
twaron, written for and corrected by Victor, Bishop of Capua in 540 a.d. has a List of where 
the Apostles are buried. The entry for Thomas is 

THOMAS ■ IK INDIA - CIVITATE 10THABIS 

The clucidat ion of this notice I leave to others, hut it la so ancient that it ought not to be 
forgotten in discussions on this subject/* (Here an in is inadvertently omitted before civitale*) 

Dr, Burkitt a letter of Gth September 1930 quoted above saya that St, Thoiime/s “ bones 
were lying ” in cimkUe lofkabis. May we assume that the author of the entry in the Codex 
meant the city where St* Thomas's body had originally been buried in the Gist century, and 
not some other city in the vague India of olden times, where some portion of bis bones Vftl 
actually lying fas in Edesaa) or supposed to be lying ? (An Ethiopia version of The AcU t 
thirteenth century, has Kantorya, instead of lothabis and Calaminaj 

t 

* * 

Now Fr* Hasten attempts to identify lothahis cf the Codex of 540 a.d. with Mjiapore* 
as he “ cannot twist the tradition away from the tomb at Mylaporo.” But no one has yet 
been able to prove that the tradition that St. Thomas lies bulled in My Upon existed in the 
early centuries of the Cluistian era. 

From Marco Polo’s statement in about 1300 a.D- we can infer that there was such a 
tradition in his days in MyUpore, And Fr. Hasten endeavours to bridge over the very wide 
gulf of thirteen centuries between St. Thomas's and Mareo Polo's times by means of 

(1) Mar Solomon's Mahluph (about 1222 AJ>.) 

(2) Hulf or Hnlfa of medieval Gorman accounts, which he says goes back to the account 

(about 1122 A + t>.) of an Indian bishop 

(3) Cahunina extending from Barbebraeus (thirteenth century) back to St. Isidore of 
Seville (about GflO to G3G A. D.) 

(4) King Alfred’s embassy ta India (a.d. S£3) 

(5) The church and cross on St. Thomas Mount near Mylaporo (about ft 25 a.nj 

{Uj Tbe church and monastery of wonderful sue visited by Theodoie (before 500 A r u.) 
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(!) ». Indta iflonflfll^ry « ». 11™ to ^^^^0 

fft) Qinitianfl in South India about 290-315 a.ij* 

* 

We shall hne% examine the several porta of this bridge. 

Actflnlin g t<> Budge a edition [Oxford. Clarendon Prr*w Ifism r,f < 5,1 . „ , 

«/fAc /fee, the sentence mentioning the burial place »f St Tl,™ a . ^ k "”** 

doce not contain the name MaMuph. Bndgo'a translating ^ ™hng which 

buried in Mshlflph, a city in the Lid of tU l ?? : OU *" »y that he was 

i» T *.•** - -»—- 

tomb. .ppwodrtXnif f "” n lilC ,< "™ " W ™St Hmm*' 

3. Sta a Sw2L«^’ES.‘ '-«* to™ .. ■ Hujf <:r Haifa.* 

!U-95) rf Ckta*. will OdSLd^ rr - 

more than a siumiae based™ nothing bette r ft WM notWn * 
period, men the authenticity of tfaft Edition itselfb <,£n 1?-°' ?° 

^urimsu !wu*d on it be accepted and made ■ i, > “ T 1 tfl H'^tiou, how could my 

fin Tk* totUit fieffitter "S 1 *? ? In “* ^ **£ 

■*«**■» here, I Id £ ini '£ —* cm. 

Chinnnuislat is, of course, open to question ” 7 tfktltlfioatl0l l of Cbtlmnina with 

*-**-« 01 ** 

Sumy of India . Report for 1BS3-4, p. 00) ; ft) J? { T “ ^^ Lunntnghaiti in Arcimtegiml 
opposite the island of Kftrbiue or Karntim ihv p i . -jf VlU *®'’ ™ tAe ttTst of Cedroain, 
of the well-known ancient country Corrimnm l’rotH p' ■ ^ ,lie “P' 4 * 1 

in on the Booth-wert frontier of Sghtoirtta <hyV R T/^ * wi “‘ h 

«nd m with Kalah, which is either a phwe on hell A *" ,M3 - P- ^9); 

ancient port on the anu th-ea-t- const of O virtn former! /l,* ^ mJa * u | n '' 0r Pdnt * GiUlc or 6ou{) 
in his India and Thoma*, ]90o : pp, mZllSr*** l “™ 1 “ ^ Galh €OUntT > (ModJycwtt 
TTicse', tike my idetitiSaatkm and those bv FV tti-.i. » . < 

HemunI, Mr. F. A. D’Gm* and some etll an- I Fra - Tmilimo,, XV. 

be right. It is not wise, therefore to bn -e im ” may o r may not 

back to about 600 a.n tJ is week; ‘ l “ n ^ H0atCIt fl nteuliag from about 1250 

and Saint J 1 ™” ^ " *<' India to Saint Thom™ 

on the subject, no one can my for Irtem whk* nL on)°I^ ,e ' ^ 

actually reached, h ^ of till|? Wu rld the aimfl for St. Thutnjjs 

Nor can one assume that since a ‘tomb rj Rt n 
thirteenth century rt- had been to Mjhpoi* if Jf I K im Mfl-** M > JftpCro ilJ ^ 

A«w*ng |» Dr. Mng.na, ’ ThrLmtion ^ iLit ! ^ ^ ^ 1,1 85,3 A l> - 

opimon that King Affred'e India Wflfl not In I L i7 » Almotft *■> 

/:orfy Spmad of GirjMHnify i A ^R e . )rij)tJ ‘ ,‘ lt Arabia °r Abyssinia.’'— 

2T°V ^ Indi *' “ °f Ethiopia mid AmiL F* y ^ ^ MllI « nHa : “ «- 

^ S ^’- pp J2 5 f C ° ,nhifwd " fa • of 

- -t' ffrnl parts of India some looalfeL siLaUdt P I ^ ° ,il " r «™wt 

>So the great Michael the Syrian <deariv me t Y P! ' rtun ‘> Afghanistan and Balnch»t«n 

- r?.'" ^ t j '” f K “ M - “ *i££Z 

resist the temptation to believe that the 
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knowledge of mjnv ecclesiasticsl viitfit of the West CDnotming India was wry limited, 

„ . . , To some of them India seemed to represent a generic mine for all the dark peoples 
of the East, or like Gog and Magog, to represent any Far Eastern country of which little w as 
known."— {Ibid., p. 13.) 

And “ Spiegel has clearly shown (in Z>in arifrJm PerUde, p, 118) fay sufficient references 
that, at least in Saraanian times and doubtless earlier, there prevailed an idea of an India, 
in the west an well as an India in the east.” . * . . “ the territory of Anrehosia which cor 
responds to the modem province of Kandahar, TO known, at toast in later Parthian time*, 
as 1 White India ’ (‘IrJwj Artrif). This wo haw on the authority of the geographer 
Tsttdor of Charnx (fust century aj>.), who, when mentioning Ataohoria ns the laid in his list of 
Parthian provinces, adds (Jfw. Parth. 10) " the Forthians call it "'White India, (f oin* 

bridge History of India, voL I. 1022, pp. 325, 326.) Regarding the realms of Kabul and 
BfetAn, the French savant James Darmcatctor says {S-PE>, 2nd cd„ IV, 2) that 
“ Hindu civilisation prevailed in those parts, which in fact in the two centuries before and 
after Christ were known as White India, and remained more Indian Ilian Iranian till the 
Musulmati conquest." 1 

Now, when in SS3 a.U, King Alfred vowed to send alms to Rome and to India, to St. 
Thomas and St. Bartholomew (Thorpe, The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, II, 66), neither the king 
nor fiighelm and Act hols tan who conveyed the alma to Rome, nor even Rome must have had 
any idea aimut the actual locality of St. Thomas to which it was to be directed. Nor is it 
clear whether King Alfred meant the alms for the original tomb of St. Thomas in India, To 
offer it at any of the localities where portions of the Apostle s bones were treasured would 
have satisfied the king and the embassy, and the Pope, whom they visited and must hnvo 
consulted. And we know that after 22nd August 3D4 A.o., when the casket containing the 
bones of St. Thomas in Edcsaa was taken from the old church to the new btmiUca in the 
same town, Bishop Paulinas of Nolfi (died 431 a.d.). Bishop Gaudentius of Brescia (died 
between 410 and 427), and Bishop Ambrose of Milan (died 4th April 307) had in their pooaes- 
siou Iwnn of St, Thomas in the places mentioned, alt in upper Italy.—(Medlycott’s India 
imd Thomas, p, 4o, note 1.) Wo see also from a sermon preached in 402 a.d, at Edema on 
the occasion’of an annual festival of St. Thomas, that “ The relies of the just have gone round 
the world. „ , Every comer of the earth holds a part of St. Thomau*; he has tilled every 
place, and in each place he subsists entire, . . The barbarians honour Thomas, all people 
celebrate his feast this day” (very probably 3rd July) " and make an offering of his words 
as a gift to the Lord, " My Lord and my God 1 (Op. cit., PP . 100.108.) 

From this it is not unreasonable to infer that St. Thomas’s bones were enshrined also in 
many localities oast of Edema after 304 A.n. ofl they were in Nuln, Brescia, and Milan to the 
west of it. One may inter also that Mylapore was one of those eastern localities treasuring 
9OIH0 bosies of St, Thomas after 304 A.D., the relica having been obtained perhaps from the 
casket in Edrsaa before its removal in that year to the new basilica of St. Thomas. 

King Alfred’s messengers perhaps offered his alms at one of such St, Thomas shrines 
in the East much nearer Rome than modem India. The “ exotic gems and aromatic Kquom,” 
which William of Malmesbury says (aimut 1130 A.O.) the messenger Sigelimis brought hack 
to England, could very well have l>een obtained in Arabia or Persia, 

♦ 

t # 

fl. The church and cross on St. Thomas’ Mount do constitute a real, conspicuous land¬ 
mark in the early history of Christianity in South India. The Pahlavi inscription around 
the cross Ifl most probably of the ninth century a. d., while the cross (without the inscription) 
mav date from some earlier century, say after 43fi A.I>. t when Nestonnnisin was established 
in Persia. (See my Malabar Christians and their A ntknl Documents. Trivandrum, 18211. 
pp. 11 — 32, and Kerala Society Papers, Series 5, Trivandrum, 1036, pp 267-200.) The 
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Mountero* iftS f ij,t ' OJ1 Ami th0 Q' jiJo11 eoppcr-piatee are imloed tic* only sure and real load, 
marks between Cosmas (snrth eentmy) ftn ,j Mil reo Pob (thirtTOnfil 

«. Theodore's churefa and monastery cannot 1» affirmed to have boen in Jfykpore 
Theodore b amount found ,n Oregon- of Tour* [in Mori* Martyrum) dots not contain any* 

, ‘. thS pla ™ to tiw e0Hnt ^ oF ^ ***» 1* first rested " 
Z T \ ’ q 't **"“ rt *“* " **7 bo Mykpore. It mav or mav 

CflI ’ itdf * Korth Wwt Indifl - <® Afghanistan and 
I .iluch. 5 tan ( White Inda aa already mentioned), in which two count™, there were not 1™ 

than five bishop™ m the period 41*0 to 497 a.d.-(W 0 Socuty Papers, Series .7, p. 257 ) 

f J , * th J u ^ ll(1 P' tK ;» that we know only a little about Christianity in th/kingdom 

zr, v- 

rj:Th:Zui b hTn ( ii:. thc ** st - worted -** 

* 

savs 7 <£2^ t,Wl ; an St ’ ThoraM *"** «*■*«* time, Or. Min^nn 

,; ‘ 1 ““ f!,Pt8 tether, I believe provisionally that it is pebble to assume 

Knlrikvc onTf ^ 1 \f “ ' flt aU ' btlt °™ tho94i 81,11111 i!flan(ia situated south of Baith 

Km’VsZ'Zrzt'lr: ■,■ ■ 

ADi j thk . T niii;m . J“ *** “d ™ c ** tw 3' ™tod by Theodore (before 390 

in MyLapom. * ** ° tLc f ° lirth < * ntlliy CJUmqt ftt ttlJ t» P™Ted to have been 

tkat ** ™ 

1 IndEa >' *5** ^bortSuiS? ^7 T Ci f" tians in 

iledlycott’s identification of TheophUue the Indians « Divni *’ with the Midd 1 °°nT T"* 

f? H it t; prt li rt c u/t 

In reference to Mr. P. Anujan Aehan'a article on “ A Hebrew inscription f Cb 
mangnkm,” which appeared in the July ]fl30 issue of this T w * heiin[1 ” 

fc K * rt ^ «*■ * ** Hade VnlLZ H *S£SS£*J?*- * ™*>' 

Daaa Sn». T ° ™ EWT °* Tk * lndia * W Al ’ ri1 ^ I931 ' 

is to^co^r^t^nr iD “ fiPti “ FUMt * ed ,Q ^ *>"<*■. vol. UX r p. ,55, 

We may read as follows :— 

, m Prn l S<xi 1 ^ tht> true Judge, 4c. (sonic words of a prayer I 

Si. ta 'irj !r k “ ^ rfTC, ‘ **■ [D"-t™>«ny »2, «J." 

f her 1**™- In ‘*ie year J5Sf Q f n Ilt; t . ra of , 

contracts, -& days in the month of Kikley. ’ 1 

\ our* very sincerely, 

KL t HT LEVY. 
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THE OAypAN ft FESTIVAL AND ITS PARALLELS. 

(A BiMr CttfiU Festival and the Cult of the Mother Goddess,) 

By KALIPADA M1TRA, M.A., B.L., Pathciimi*. D« J< Monghym. 

{Continued from page 190.) 

Mr* Hoy says that this festival of Bohorai —their only festival connected with cattle— 
haa been adopted by the Omens from the Hindus. This being so, we can infer that some of 
the features connected with tho Sohorai festival which are now not ordinarily found, or which 
probably for want of sufficient observation have not been described* or which have been 
forgotten, belonged to the original Hindu festival from which it line been derived. Anyway 
they are very interesting. The following points deserve notice :— 

(t) The date for the celebration of the festival is the day following the new moon day 
of the month of KArtik—thus coinciding with the day of the Hindu festival, 

(2) Hiumination on the Amshasya day agrees w ith the Hindu festival, and yfm ■ trota 
in Bengal (which I shall describe later on)* 

(3) Bathing of the cattle in some tank or stream is also done in connection with the 
gam vrata . 

{4} Worship, feeding and adorning of the cow agrees with the Hindi! festival 

(5) Sacrifice of fowl to the cattle-shed spirit Go Ikotu, who is also called LachhmL m 
not found in the Hindu festival. 

(43) Leading the cattle outside the as the Go&lAa do in SbuhubAd and oil ter places, 

(7) Sacrifice of a black pig in the same manner os in the Q&fd&vT* 

(8) Adorning the pig, washing its feet, anointing its forehead with vermilion, giving it 
arm rkse to feed upon* etc,—^CL adorning the pig with a chaplet of flowers and scattering 
uchJuit about its snout, 

(9) The purchase of the pig by public subscription and the publicity of the ceremony* 
ilb in the Hindu festival. 

(10) Dressing of Oraon boys from head to foot in straw and decoration with flow era. 

(11) Going from house to house with music and dance and begging for gifts, as at 
Cawnpore at the Govardhon festival (see Crooke* op, cii„ p. 26L). 

(12) Driving away fleas and mosquitocc* ns in the yarn vrata, navatuia, etc., to be 
described Inter on, 

(13) Pressing in paddy-straw r Uko women with make-believe babies on their back. 

The laat four practices may have originally belonged to the Hindu festival, but arc 
now forgotten* 

I w ill hero comment on (S) the tfre&dng of Oraon boys in straw, and (2) drafting in paddy* 
straw like women and bearing ninkc-believe tables on the back. 

(1) The practice of dreeing up a pernon in straw, or sheaf of com (generally the htft 
sheaf) ia widely prevalent, the meaning of which m to supply a human duplicate for the com 
spirit. In Silesia the binder, and in Bavaria the cutter of the last sheaf is tied up In it. Simi¬ 
larly a person wrapt in branches of leaves represents the treo spirit The decoration of the 
straw-dressed Oraon boys with flowers points to the same idea* 

(2) In most cases the cutting and binding of the last sheaf p or for the matter of that, the 
harvest iBg. seems to have been* partly at least* the woman's business. She was therefore dress * 
ed up in straw in the first instance and her nearest approach would be a male attired like a 
Female in straw ; and the straw babies were like the harvest child of north Germany, where a 
puppet is made of the Last sheaf of com, and the com spirit ia conceived as a child. The 
Oraon youth in straw dressed as a female may represent the old com, and the straw- baby, 
the new com spirit, probably suggesting and thereby securing by symbolical magic uninter¬ 
rupted agricultural fertility* 

Alter the sacrifice of the pig, the procession of the- si raw-dressed Oraon bop went with 
music and dance from house to bouse collecting grain and money. Another thing deserves 
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attention. Mr. Roy says that after the pig ha* been killed, the village Ahir or herdsman goes 
dancing ami playing on drums to Uu house of the village pSM» fprie«t), whose wife washes 
his feet, gives him rice-beer to drink nod reverently anoints bis staff with oil and vermi¬ 
lion. Then the Ahtr goes homo and, taking bis wife with him, proceeds to visit each family 
whoa© cattle he grazes. The village Coraj t music Ians follow them playing on drums, 
and at each bouse the Abb sings and dances, the purport of which is to bring luck to 
ih($ rattle-owner. 

It has not been mentioned what happens to the pig after it has been killed, whether 
the carcase is eaten or carrier! in procesdou. If carried in procession it would furnish a paral- 
f h> the procession that in Europe follows the ceremonial hunting of the wren, chanting a 
rude rhyme while going to every house to collect money, after which the members of the pro- 
cession bury the wren in the parish churchyard, singing dirges over her, and then they form 
a circle and dance to music. The taking in procession of the sacred animal before or after 
death to each house or through the village was done with the object that a portion of the 
divine virtues that are supposed to emanate from the dead or dying god might accrue to such 
house t, r village. Fraser says* that such religious processions hud great place in prehisto¬ 
ric times and traces of them have survived in rude folk-custom : " On the font day of the year, 
fir Hogmanay as it is called, it used to be customary in the Highlands of Scotland for a man 
to dress himself up in a cow’s hide to go from house to house attended by young fellows each 
of them armed with a staff to which a hit of raw hide was tied. Round every house the 
hide-clad man used to run thrice [pwfiiJw*]. Other, pursued him, making a noise 

ik- drum by beating the hide with their staves. The man stood on the threshold and bleat 
the family,—' May God bless the house and all that telonga to it, cattle, store, etc.' " 

I shall notice a lew instances in other parte of India where the pig is sacrificed for the 
iK-nefit of the cattle. While describing the worship of the village deity IVdthimma tht. 
great mother, in the Tclugu country Bishop Whitehead relates; « A pig is buried up to the 
neck m a pit at the entrance of the village, with ite head projecting above the earth The 
villages go in procession to the spot, while one of the Madrgae carries the rice, soaked in the 
blood of the iamb, in a basket. All (Ac rattle of the rfty, ore (hen brought to the pfa* atui 
driven onr the htad of the unhappy pig, which «, of course, trampled to death, and as they no*, 
over the pig. the blood and rice an. sprinkled upon them to preserve them from 

tCS> further on, m describing the worship offend to PillaWna at Gudivada ■ “ I n thr 
evening a cart is brought to the image with nine pointed stokes standing upright in it, two at 
each of the four comers and one in the centre ; on each state a young pig, tt lamb or » fow l i B 
impaled alive. A MfiJA, a Pamhala, U., hereditary priest, then rite fn HetrtZw' 
f,male attire, holding in his hand the clay image of the goddess which was made for the festi. 

yal The ^ ” fc**i*p of the village land, and both ca H 

and ropes are hfl beyond the boundary."* Living animals were impaled in many village* and 
though discontinued at EUore, where they were tied to the stake Instead of being irnnakd 
the cruel custom still survive Swinging sheep by the hook in a festival ccthm^l in 

1“.! ” pbwd *** 8win * iB S * ■* ty means of inm-hook, fastened to 

The pig is also sacrificed as a remedy agnimt cattle disease « Sometime- » 
the Bishop, when there is cattle disease, a pig Is buried up to its neck at the boundaryof 
the village, a heap of boiled rice is deposited near the spot, and then a ll the cattle of |£ 

S Tbt UMen Ihvgh, pp. fi37 J. 

J WiUtebmd—7Ac I'tliogt Oad*6] South India, Mffl, «, gj, 

* Ibid*, jj. &?f. lUdllfv hrt chiuo j 
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village are driven over the unhappy pig/* * He quotes Thumton, Ethnographical Notes in 
Southern India (p. 507); 

" In former times the Laiuhadia, before Betting out on a journey, used to procure a little 
child and bur?' it in the ground up to its shoulders, and then drive their loaded bullocks over 
the unfortunate victim. In proportion to the bu]locks thoroughly trampling the child Co 
death, so their belief in a successful journey increased,” 8 

It will have been noticed that the only difference in this charm to secure the success of 
the journey, or ytiiril, is that a child was sacrificed instead of a pig. Evidently originally 
human sacrifice was offered, subsequently pigs, lambs, fowls, etc., being substituted. 

The Bishop very cogently remarks : “ It is possible that this custom of driving the cattle 
Over the bead of a buried pig may bo connected with the worship of an agricultural goddess, 
ainco in ancient Greece the pig was sacred to agricultural deities, e.g., Aphrodite, Adonis 
and Detector; but it may also bo a survival of some former custom of infanticide or human 
sacrifice such as prevailed among the twimbadia." w Dr, Elmore says that “it is a common 
custom of the La ru had is to bury a pig leaving the head above ground when they are about 
to start on a journey. The cattle are then driven over it and trample the pig to death. This 
appears to be a survival of the practice of human sacrifice. The same custom of burying 
pigs alive was noticed above in connexion with the worship of Xudividhi Sakti. The simi¬ 
larity in the two rites points to a common origin. It may be that, as the Lamhadis have 
adopted many gods from the Dravjdians, they have adopted this custom, too, because of the 
difficulty of obtaining human sacrifices.... Another informant, One of their ow n number, 
admits human sacrifice, but aayi that it has ceased within the past ton Or twelve years be¬ 
cause of the vigilance of the government. He says that the cattle do not trample the victim, 
but rush by on either side, while the victim is left to die of starvation unless Dome passer-by 
rescues him. 1 ' 11 

The following account of ceremonies observed when founding a new village in the 
Tvlugu country is interesting : 

** An auspicious site is selected and an auspicious day, and then in the centre of the site 
id dug a large hole in w'bich are placed different kinds of grain, small pieces of five metals. 
gol d, silver, copper, iron and lead, and a large atone called boddurayts, i,e., navel-stone, stand¬ 
ing about three and a hall feet above tbc ground, very like the ordinary boundary stone seen 
in the fields. And then, at the entrance of the village in the centre of the main street, where 
most of the cuttle pass in and out on their way to and from tho fields, they dig another bole 
and bury a pig alive. This ceremony would be quite consistent with either of the explana¬ 
tions suggested as to the origin of pig burying. The pig may be hurled at the entrance to 
the village, as the emblem of fertility and strength, to secure the prosperity of the agricultural com* 
munity, the fertility of the fields, and the health and fecundity of the eaith. Or it may equally 
be a substitute for on original human sacrifice," 1 * 

Tho Bishop further refers to the custom at one time practised by the Todas of the Nilgiri 
Hills “ to place female children, whom it was not desired to rear, on the ground at the 
entrance of the niund, i.e., a group of huts, and drive buffaloes over them ” and to " the Mala¬ 
gasy custom of placing a new-born child at the entrance of a cattle pen, and then driving the 
cattle over it, to see whether they would trample on it or not." 43 

Entkovcn in his Folklore, of Bombay connects the wild boar with the prevention against 
and remedy for cattle disease. “ In Hubli and Karnatak a practice prevails of killing a wild 
boar and burying it feet upwards beyond tho village boundary.” 1 * 

* JTfcitf., p. S9. i° Ibid., p. $9, 

11 W. T, Elmoro—Dropidtan Gods in Modern Hinduism, 1923. pp. 43-43. 

>» Whitehead, op, til-, p. 00. {Italics arc mine.) 

i* md., p. ei. 

*4 R. E. Eu'-hoveu— The Fottihr. of Bimtoy, 1924, p, 316, «td Intro., p, 3s, 
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The following points call for consideration, v|§. .■■— 

(1} there is an indisputable connexion between the cattle and the pig; 

f the pig is sacrificed for the benefit of the cattle ; 

(3) the pig Is cither tethered by means of ropes or buried up to its neck in the earth, 
in which state ft is gored or trampled to death by the cattle; 

(4) in Bih&r in boric places it is only COWS which have calved recently that are set on 
the pig and kill it; 

(5) the idea of the pig-sacrifice is to avert dimm from rattle ; and also from men B c.g, t 
by warding off epidemic p as in the case of worship to Fallalamma in which a young pig 
is impaled ; 

( fl ) In Madras the ceremony is performed at the village boundary, c.g. f in the case of 
worship offered to Fcddamma (or else the cart of Fallabmima is dragged to the viUagn 
boundary y where both cart and ropes are left) M t 

(7) the underlying idea is probably one of a in-transferring which is the some as disease* 
transferring, or the scape goat in some of its phases ; 

(*) Originally the practice was human sacrifice, for which pig sacrifice has been 
substituted ; 

(9) the sacrifice dates as far back as the pastoral state of society and still continues 
to he characteristic of people now leading a nomadic or pastoral life ; 

(ID) as subsequently cattle earac to be used for agricultural purposes it came to be 
connected with agriculture > or else 

(11) human sacrifice was originally connected with agriculture, ijfc, the growing of 
com, and therefore with the worship of the Corn Mother, Earth Mother, Mother Goddess, 
etc,, and, an a result of the increasing difficulty of providing a human sacrifice, other 
animals were substituted, or even vegetables, eta. j and this sacrifice waa handed down 
to contemporary pastoral society ; 

(12) the pig, though an abomination, waa eaten by Bihfir Goillus, suggesting that it 
was a sacramental feast; the pouring of wine by opening the mouth of the carcase being 
another noticeable feature; 

(13) the Rftjput idea of the identification of the pig with the Mother Goddess, and the 
relation between the tacrificcr, the sacrificed and the object of sacrifice j. 

(14) the pig represented evil, the demon, the tilling of which must chase away evil 
and bring luck; 

(15) the annual character of the ceremony, cither on the last day of the year or the 
first day of the year; the different years and ocremonica attending on them ■ 

(16) the offerer of sacrifice is in some parts a woman, or in her stead a man disguised 
w a woman or a man with feminine tendencies or a hermaphrodite or man masquerading 
as such—of some low caste, suggesting non-Aryan origin ; 

(l?) the general idea is to secure prosperity to the community, whether pastoral or 
agricultural, by magic or religion, chasing away evil spirit* by diverse means, p.g.j by 
worshipping some goddess in her wrathful or benign aspects by some sacrifice originally 
human and then animat and vegetable. 
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PAplHARS, 

Uy JOQENDRA CHANDRA UKQSH. 

Twenty wars ago, Prof. D. tt. Bhandarkar wrote his paper an * Foreign Element* in tlw 
Hindu Population ’ in this Journal <Vol XL, 1811, TP- 7-37). MahAmahopJuUfva.vi Rai Baha¬ 
dur Patuiit Gaurisankor Hirftcband Ojbft, in his Hindi history- entitled MjpMm UlUhn 
(Vol. I) and Mr* C. V. Vafclya, in ids History of Mediceml Hindu India (Vol I. pp. 83 f.; VoL II, 
pp 27 f) have triod to refute the argument* of the professor, We find, already published, some 
additional notes on the professor's paper Ln the Annals of tho Bhandarkar Oriental Rwfireh 
Institute, Poona, Vol XII, pp* 117-122 and ltH-170. In the present article we will take up 
the case of the FadihAta and try bo examine bow far the two scholars have been successful in 

their attempts, 

Rai Bahadur G. H. Ojbl on page H7 el his book says : “ The names of royal families 
such as Guhila, Chau inky a (Solanki), C'hMiam&na (CbauhAn) and others are derived from 
thuso of their founders, but PratihAra is derived from the name, not of any founder of a royal 
family but from tho designation of a king’s officer. For, the PratiLira was one of the many 
officer of the state* His duty was to guard the door of the sitting place of the king or bis 
lH.lacc gate. In tho matter of this appointment there was no distinction of caste or creed: 
what was wanted was that the man should be worthy of confidence. References to praSihdm 
or mahd praiiMTa are found in old inscriptions. In tho vernacular they are called PadihAra. 
The term pratiMra La similar to pa&AaJhtId (pancholi), In Rftjputtn A ,Brilhman Paiichoii, KAy- 
a*tha IWholi, MahAjanPaficbolland gudra Paikholi are to be found. Like Paueholi, PratiMra 
d(XS not indicate a caste. Both only indicate a post. For this reason in the inscriptions wo 
find Brahma* FratiiiAras, Kabmtriya (Rnghuvamsi) Ptatihfiras and Gurjara (Gujar) Piatihfiraa. 
It is a mistake on the part of modem scholars to take all Pratihfiras as Gil jars." 

Let us now see how far the above remarks are justifiable. Pratt Adr® means an ordinary 
1 door-keeper.' It has got no restrictive sense, as tho Rai Bahadur would make ua believe, 
that is to say, that it wsa applied only to those door-keepers who guarded the doors of the 
king’s sitting piano or of his palace. It is not, again, true that pftttikSrat were appointed 
irrespective of caste or creed, for tho £ ufcm-*fr» distinctly tells us that only Sfidras are to bo 
appointed as praliAunw, 

<■ Bhfya gr&ht Kshalriyas^K t&haa-tidkiptttit=cha fah ;| 1 & 

Grutnapo Brdhmano yopjah Kdyastho ULhatoa=tatM \ 

$> ulka-yrtihi (tt Vaiiyo hi Pralih&Tah=chn Pddajah." || 20 

{.5uira ni(i, Chap. II, Sri-Veil katesvar Press.*) 

It will thus be seen that according to the i'utra-nifi the office of a pratihdra could ho held 
only by a Pudoja or Sidra, and not by a Brahmaiy, Vaisva KAyastha or Kabatriya, as the Rai 
Bahadur thinks. MaM-pratiMra# and pralihdras, again, should not be confounded one with 
tho other, aa has been demo by him. Vast is the difference of position between the two, as 
between an Inspector-General of Police and a police constable at present. The mnhn 
pratiMra hold a very respectable post, which used sometimes to bo hekl by tho king’s own 
kinsmen. * 1 So we see that a praliAdra was a menial servant, And it posses our com- 
prehension why the Pratih&ras should perpetuate this as a elan name, especially when 
they became king?, as it would clearly indicate their low status and origin. I am afraid 
thoFapdit has done them, a distinct disservice by bis explanation of tho origin of the name 
Pratihftra, We could have believed it. if the name had been MaM-pratihAra, instead of 
Pratib&ra- Again, if the clan had derived its name from that of the post held by its 
founder, we should have found some other instances of it among the RAjputs. Cun the MahA* 
mahopadhyflya cite any 1 The powerful Peskwa has not become a dan. caste or class name. 


* Thtis# verges lut found oti p. of JivAiuiFnlfl'd edition* 

i ^Ekitdliv iski-r* Xnudi'i U. (lAimmimtM-yj, tfupfu Inter , p. 19Q* 
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The respects bio name of SenApati hart bwn need by Bhafirka and Pmshyninitra even when 
they became kings, But did their descendants use it 1 01 course, the historians speak of a 
* slave dynasty,’ but did the kings of this family style themselves os such ! In the present 
case we find that it fs not others who called them PmtihAnw, but they who styled themselves 
as such in their inscriptions. This clearly shows that the clan name,’ Pratibfira. cannot arise 
out of the name of a menial post held by some of their forefathers as the MahfimahopAdhyaya 
thinks. We shall have to look for its explanation elsewhere. 

The Mali A mahopAdh y&yn has compared Ptatihiira with Paficholi, but they do not stand 
hi the same category. The former is a dan name, while the latter is only a surname. In¬ 
stances of names of posts being used as surnames can bo found throughout India, but we 
do not know of any other instance of a clan being known by the name of a poet, 

Then again referring to the Jodhpur inscription* of F*atihfira Bkuha of V. S, 804 and the 
two Gba*iyftU inscriptions* of Kakkuka of V. S. 918, both of the Ma?dor FratiMra dynasty, 
the Mah&mahop&dhy&ya writes on pages 148-149 of his book 

u Itlfl cfcar frflni tbc* three inscriptions that there was a Brkhmat) named Horiichamlra, 
v.-ha was also called Bohillnddhi. He had two wives, one of the Brahman and the other 
of the Kshatrija caste. The sons of tho Brfihmjii; wife were called Br&hmag Friitihiiras, 
and those of the queen (rajni) Bhndrft were ' wine drinkers. 1 We thus find from these three 
inscriptions that Harischandra was a Brilhmnij and a door-keeper (pnitihara) to some king. 
From the word ' queen ’ applied to the second wife, Harieehandm appears to have had seme 
jViyir. Ip the Jotllipur State Pratihflia Br&hmans are to be found even now. Tliev must 
be the descendants of Harischandm, the Pratihara. His sons by his Kshatrlya wife, Bhadrii, 
according to the custom then prevalent, were ' winc-drinkeiB,’ Le., Kshatriyas, , , . , 
Harirtibandra must in the beginning of his life have served us a protiMra to (some king. He 
had four sons by queen Bhndra, namely, Bhogabhata. Knkka, Rnjjiln and Dadda. They 
by their own might conquered the fori of Map** an d built a high rampart round it. Rajiihi 
waa the elflest son. 11 


Lot us soo how far the author is correct in his remarks. Wo are extremely sorry to note 
that he has made ataboments without authority, and in one cose has omitted a’most pertinent 
fact. In the first place, the name of the founder of the family is not Hariikhim<3r», but Huri- 
chartdrn. This mistake is repeated, not once, hut several times, by him. Next, the Mapdor 
Prutihfiras have stated not only that they were the dcsoendanta of Hnrieiuindra, a BrAhman 
but also that they were the descendants of Ritmibhadra’s brother, who served as a door¬ 
keeper (prabAdm) to hl-r elder brother, and hence they are calk'd Ptatihires. Jt j s nowhere, 
however, stated in mBcnptionu that Harichandm ever was a pratihdra to anybody. This is 
a gratuitous wamptma or a eubeoMcbus conjecture to Bupport the assertion that Pnti. 
fern was derived not from the persona! name of the founder hut from hie office designation. 
J is it true that Itajjila Mas tho eldest son, because from the order in which their nanwH 

T? 1 h A ° PiK ‘ ars L to hAVe ^ thc thirf of Bhadrft. Surely this amalgam 
of truth, ha f truth and untruth is unfortunate. In support of our criticism we wUJ quote 
the pertinent verses, from the umcriptionsH 


Sai-bhrn(ff4 Rdmahkadnuya ptAUMrynm hpiUtm ifOiaft f 
ri-PraUMra -pomA j= yam ^utai^ctia=on ru^im =dpnuydl || 4 
Viprah SrUHarUAmdn^mifi^ paint Hhadrd chi Kshairiyi I 
Tubh^tu ye tfu «j PratiMrdmi^chi f dn=tid u h 115 

liabhvva liohiltaddhj.ahko i’tda^etr^dfUhapdrajfafy \ 
jDmM h&Hariduntlr^thyab i , T(ij/Spati^ omo ffuru % | 0 
Tettfi SrVIJ&ridm7ldre^ parinUd dptj- ftimajti | 

Dvitiyd kehalriyd Bhadrd reaM-k tita-yun-dn vitu || 7 


* Bp. /ad.. Vo) XVIJJ, p. fts. 


5 Bp, /ltd., Vo) fX, p. 277. 
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PratiMrd ftvijd bhuid Brdhmanydni yv=bhavan tutdh J 
Bdjni BHwtrd eha t/dn=suta te bMid mudhu-pdijinnh i| 8 
ChotvdrS=cAa=ditnojfie=loaydm ydfd bhu = dMrana-bgbam/th , J 
{Jodhpur Inscription— Ep. Ind., VoL AVIII. p. Oa.) 

*’ Atit PrcAih&ra'VQt^'Qurii-xad-dtiijcdy &H-llarktondrab 

Aneiia rdjnt-Kshatriija^Bhadrdydjdiah §rtmd*=*ulab Sri-Bc&iMh’ 1 I 

(GhatiyAtA Inscription, So, I— Ep. hut., VoL IX, p. 27U.) 

From the Jodhpur inscription, we learn that Hariehnndia, a Brahman, married two 
wives. The first of these was BrAhmap, the second, rdj&i Bhadrft. Kshatriya, by caste. How 
could ho many a rdjftf, i.e.. a king’s wife, unless she was a widow I The MaMmahopAdhyfiya 
apparently to explain away this anomaly, suggests that Haiichandra probably had some 
jtyir, i.e., he was a petty rdjti. But this also is a gratuitous assumption and an insult to the 
memory of Karichandrs who was VedfrmttrAtrtho-pdraga- Even if it is accepted as probable, 
it docs not explain ail the facts. Why should only Harichandra’s Kshatriya wife bo desig¬ 
nated as rdjttf and not hie Brahman wife 1 Was this BrAhmaiji not a real wife of Harichandm f 
And if Harichandra was a rtfjd. how is it that his Eahatriya wife alone, and not the BrAhmani, 
became a rJjnf! The question therefore naturally arises: Was this. a regular marriage. 
Or did ho simply beget sorts on wjSt f Jhadru, as was dune by Vutishl hit on 1 he queen of king 
KalmAshapAda f It is true that the word jnrinftf has been used in the Jodhpur inscription. 
But tho same inscription describes the PratihoraE ns descended once from Enrichandra, who 
was a Brahman, and at another tunc from UAmabhadra's brother, who was a Kshatriya, 
How can both these things be possible, except on the supposition that it was a mtsallianct 1 
This view ia supported hy tho GbatiyftlA inscription No. 1, where there is no mention of a 
marriage at ail. There it ia simply stated that Harichandra was the gun of the PratihAra- 
itunib, and hy him ttajijila was begotten on rdjhi BhodrA. In the Jodhpur inscription Hari- 
chandra has boon described aa prajdpali-tatno guruh. This may either mean that Hari- 
chandrn was as venerable as Btiihml, the progenitor, or ho was as venerable as father, i.e„ 
procreator, but not legal father. Tho second alternative interpretation rather strengthens 
our doubt that it was not perhaps a regular marriage, but only a niyaga. \\c do nut know 
if the system of niyoga was in vogue in Harichandra's time, i.e., in the latter part- of the sixth 
century. If it was a marriage at all. it must have been a widow marriage. Could a Brah¬ 
man in that age marry a widow of any other caste ? 

Fadihfrrs are looked upon as Kshatriyas. Although tho sons of Harichandra's Brahman 
wife have been described a* BrAhmap Pratihfiras, sons of his Kshatriya wife have nowhere 
ijoen distinctly said to be Kshatriyas. They have been described at one time as Prat dimes 
a nd at another time as mnihv.-p&yinnb, i.e., " wine drinkers.’ The MabfiniahopMhykya has 
taken this in the sense of Kshatriyas. He means to say that, according to the custom of the 
time, Kshatriyas were winc-dr inkers. We do not know that he has any authority for paying 
that the Kshatriyas were wine-drinkers in the latter part of the sixth century, to such an 
extent that tho term ' wine-drinker ' was a synonym for Kshatriya. This doubtful compli¬ 
ment to tho whole Kshatriya race is not supported hy Mr. C. V, Vaidya, He writes in Vol. II, 
p. 202, of hia book : '* The kingly family too abstained totally from drink, from the evidence 
of the Arab travellers supported by the known example of the Guhitofcs of Mcw&d- This is 
indued still more creditable that facing placed at the head of power the kings abstained from 
drink totally. Such self-abnegation in power is rarely witnessed in history. Tho ordinary 
Kshatriyas were temperate in drink and took f b res cups of wino only!! t The Vaisyaa were 
probably total abstainers. The religious precept of the Smritis is that Brahmins, Kshatriyas 
and Vaiiyas should not drink liquor (lamdd BtaAmaifa-Bdjanijau Yaidytsi^cha na sutam 
pibd} , , , Sudras and others drank, for we have evidence in inscriptions that liquor was 
manufactured and was a good source of revenue.” According to this the wine-drinkers, 
far from being Kshatriyas, fall under the category of * £udras and others,' What is meant 
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by + others 1 here ? According to Manu there are only four vanpa» t and no fifths The iksue 
of a Brahman by a Kshatriya wile cannot be a &udra according to any mjOL Who were* * 
then, the PnitihAros bom of Bhadrik! They were 1 wine-dr Inters. 1 Were they thus Madras, 
or fc others/ i,e, t foreigners, according to Mr* Vaidya I 

Prof. Bhandorkar wrote*; “The marriage of a Brfihman with a KshntrJya woman, 
with the result as related in this inscription, ir curious j and tan only be accounted lor as 
lieing ol foreign importation/ 1 What he mainly queslianed was whether the iaeue of a Brah¬ 
man by a Kalmtriya wife could be & Kth&triya* Now let ns see how far Messrs. Ojhk and 
Vaidya have been successful in answering this question. Both have quoted the following 
versa from Manu, which says that the issues will be like (sadrixa) father but a little inferior, 
owing to the inferior status of the mother ;— 

*' Stri*k?= ana jtfara-j&teu dvijair=utpddita7t sutdn \ 

SadtiMn=cm iiiTi=dhur^=mdhi-doffha-vtgaTkitdn [I (x. GJ. 

This did not help them at all. So Mr. Vaidya has taken this opportunity to give in a 
nutshell a history of the development of the caste system in India, and at the same time 
imputed to Prof. Bhandarknr something which he never said. u Moreover the marriage/* 
says Mr. Vaidya, “of a Brahman with a Ksbatriya woman m not curious/' This the pro¬ 
fessor never said ; on the other hand he admitted that this wag allowed by the Mr* 

Vaidya then say@: 44 The race being the same, caste in ancient limes among the Aryans was 
mmdv occupational. Hence Brahmins often married Ksbatriya wives. In oldest times 
their progeny was treated as of the Brahmin caste, J4y degrees, however, caste became 
rigid and the progeny of such marriages was treated as intermediate between Brahmins and 
Kahutriyus T In further process of rigidificatlon of caste the progeny followed the caste of 
the mother. Sncb was the case in about the uxxth century A + n/' 5 Scholars will note how 
precise Mr* Vaidya is about the time limit, 'the sixth century a.d</ obviously to include 
just that time when Hariclumdru flourished. But mn he cite from any not later than 
the sixth century, that the progeny of a Brfthmnn by a KehatriiTi wife, obtained by regular 
marriage ceremony with mantras, would be Kshatriya f The verse quoted above from 
Maou shows that, though they were just inferior to the Bifthmop, they were yet Just superior 
to the Kahatriya in rank. 

H^i Bahadur C. EL Ojha P on the other hand, has quoted from other smriU& in support of 
)da contention, 6 But he too docs not appear to have attained better success. He has quoted 
*Jme of the comments ol the MMhbmd on verse 91, Chap. I* of the Ydj^aPOltya^mpti, 
whi^h Fay* that according to Sankba the issue liejeottcn by a Brahman on a Kshatriya wife 
vi ill l*e Kshatriya* But baa he verified this from Sank ha T We aide because we could not find 
it in t he £aAiha-tamhM published in Bengal On the oilier h and, the verae of the Ytijftomttya - 
sj»rdi + to which the comment refers, Raya that Much issues will be MmddMbhishikta^ as— 
Viprdd—MvTddMbhithtkio Ai Kshatriij&itnm riwA driyiim [ 

Ambashihah Stdrytlm Nishdtl& jdiah Pdra$ap&—pi*v& || 

The MahAmahopfidhy&ya then quotes the following from the /— 

Nrip&ydm ridhind viprdj^jdia npipa iti smritah 
But we will invite his attention to two more verecs from the panic smfiti, quoted below, 
which are contrary to this statement. 

Yidhinti Brdhmanak prdpya nripdgdn=tu m vt&tfmhtm || 23 
JtaJ *a(*j)mr/ja ednxdoma-dvtpth JsmflUih | 

Nripdyfim tipratai^chanrpptit mmjdfo ijq Bh^hak s^itoh \ 

A hh ishifda-7if\past/ \jMm paripdlt/d—iu f Vi idtjaLa m || 


i Irid. Anl. § Vqi XL (I9ll)p f> M* 
i Hitt- Afrd, Hindu Vnl. f, pp, gjs.g,, 

* R>yptit4n, t.( Jilkfa. VoJ. J, p. 143, il, 
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If wo carefully read these verses and those that follow, we find that the BrUhmaus u«d 

to procreate children on Kshatriya women in three ways i— 

(1) Bv going through marriage ceremony with mantras. The children were tavarna 

* (the reading sueaiya in the test is apparently a mistake), i.«., Brahnuu?*- This 
is supported also by the MahdbMrata (A fre/dAnm-porco, Chap. 4ft. vs, 3-ft), and 
by the KaufiUya arikt-iaxtra (Bk. HI, Chap. VII. pm. GO); 

(2) By clandestine means (rAemryydl}. The childien were Bkiskakae. ie., physicians; and 

(3) By vidhi, or ritual merely, without reciting any mantras. The children were Kshatreyas* 

Now, as the Frnlihiras claim to be Kshatriyas, they were perhaps the children of vidki, 

probably niyoga. But there are certain objections to this supposition. The children of nvjcga 
sue not the children of the procreator, hut of the man from whose wifo (ksSrtra) the children 
were bom. But here we find that the PratihAra* were the sons of the procreator Hanchanrire. 
The name of the king-husband of BbadrA is not oven mentioned. Besides, if they were the 
sons of a Kshatriya king, they would have inherited some kingdom. But we find them de¬ 
scribed as acquiring power by their own exertion {mjabhuj-drjjita}. They are not mentioned 
JB Kshatriya* or kings, but as FtetiMires, madhu pdyinah and bhi-dMra^tsham^. i.e., ht 
to be kings. They, therefore, appear to be the sons of the widow Bhadrft, who was formerly the 
wife of a king, by Hnrichandm. As Hariehimdre was a Pretih&ra, they are called PretihAre*. 

That Harichandra was a Pratibfira Brilhman is cleat, for wo find that his sore by both 
the wives were called PretihAres. We have already seen that it could not be due to his having 
held tin- post of praiiMm. He, being a Brdhman, was precluded from serving aa a pratu 
kdra, which according to the ^idvo-nifi was reserved for a Sudra, Even if it bo nibmttfd 
that’he served aa a pratihdra owing to some untoward circu Distances, it cannot be believed 
that his sons, oven when they rose into prominence, adopted this family name, which really 
smacked of servile origin. That they knew of this disadvantage attaching to pratikdia 
as a term of servile designation is clear from their attempt at an explanation, by saying in 
the Jodhpur inscription that they were the descendants of Rdmabhadra's brother, who was 
a pmtihara to Riimabhndrn. In the same plate, it is stated they were the eons of the 
Brahman Harichaudre. How are wc to reconcile these two contradictory statement* 1 It 
appears to ua that in the Gbatfyam inscription No. 1 the unvarnished true facta have hern 
stated, except that the wool Fadihdra has been Sanskrit ized into PratihAm, In the Jodhpur 
inscription which was expressly written lor the gkrificatkm of ancestors 
pdnuid«4bp MrUyaide. Una pandtiaft | yuna-Lirttir^anasyatdi svaTWt-vfoalarf yoiah || 2), some 
embellishments have found pluce. This is the reason why repetitions and contradictions 
are found in the Jodhpur inscription, 

Now, if the clan name PuliMn or PtatiMre is not derived from the name of the post, 
to what is it doc T The only other plausible theory, which has gained ground Lb the theory 
propounded by Prof. Bhandarkar, according to which Padihkra itself is the elan name. These 
Padiharas, as their name indicates, were foreigner. On coming to India, they gradually 
binduixed and wore merged into different castes according to the different occupations 
they pursued. Their name, FadihAr, waa Sanskrit bed, to give it a meaning and derivation 
consistent with the Sanskrit language. 

The MahAmahopAdhyAya only admits of the existence of Br&hmao Pretihares, Kfthatriya 
Frstib&ras, and Gujar PretihAras, but in the quotation 1 given by him from the hook of BhAt 
KhnhgAr, wc find other castes also among the Prati hires, such as Bbit, MahAjnn*, RaiMri (rear- 
ers of camels, etc.), and Kurabh Ar (potters). Besides. PadihAr is a division of the Ajmer Mere.* 
Wc shall now examine the objections to the theory just sot forth. Mr. Vaklya says : 
‘‘The argument that foreigners becoming kings could enter the Kshatriya caste might bo 
plausible though oven that is weak but they could not become Brahmins for there could not 
have boon any incentive to admit them as Brahmins’ 1 (Vol. I, p. 85). Mr. Vaidya may not 

l G@rr.. VoT ixTrtVi, p. m 


t Ibid „ p. IBB. 
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ul,lt fiMj “y «“*nliv«. but utip scriptures and traditions furnish ample evidence to show 

that foreigners and even low castes in batches become BrAhmaija, not by severe austerities 
Jike those of Vj-vjlmiIra, but by a simple process of purification, namely the fire of a funeral 
pyre, or by putting on a sacred thread. We have already shown in oar " Some Additional 
Notes, etc,. referred to above, by quotation from the AtuMbMrata tliat the fore ignore (diwotw) 
were absorbed into the four luraos. There is a tradition among the Maatina or AnAvalu 
Bruiimans that at one tune BArna wanted some Brahmans, As there was a dearth of 
BrAhma^, JS.OOQ biUtnen were converted into Brfthmans by investing them with earned 
threads.- Other traditionsi > of similar nature are not wanting. The Sahyddri-lha^4a of the 
Afetrufa pamna will also supply some. The Masttna BxAhmans, also called AnAvalAs, are 
Still mhtnton. The Desais represent the higher section of these Brahmans." By-thc-bv, 
Mr. Vaidya, speajjtng of the JAts, says t 11 Though treated as Sfidrag by modem opinbn 
rf i ng . “ ,r "gnculturfeta, and the practice of widow marriage, etc. 11 (VoJ. I, p. 87). 

If agricuiti,re und widow marriage are the criterion* of Sfidradom, how could these Mastuna 
BrahmaiiH who had been cultivators, become Brahma^ and remain as such! Is the 
marriage of widows unknown even now among some of the BrAlimans and Rajputs ? The 

and^ wS^r-- W | ** prifiste 01 the mm <**fe. allow widow marriage 

a KUat w.th Vdiiias and Kanbfe» The thing is that these foreigner*, when they became 

,^r 7 - KqUiKd thC ° f P™** ■rtisaas. menials, etc.,'and they 

re 1rrnmnly supplied from among their own tribe. This was a clear incentive to some 

of the foreign tribes to bare** Brahmans also. The process is stiii going on in society. Wo 

tliZZ'TJtJZ TbCro * 1 "* — 4 ** (Yogi). They arc all also 

; t “ f Ut f™ ™ tlie Of NAtha. They were originally the disciple* 

Tbe^r r CunikshanAtliii, who nrndc converts from all S*. high or low. 

fil VvH 1 T JZ i"^ and PlUt0nLi Uf th ° 0rdi ™'3- Hindus, and were a religious 

U by thomselvos They did not observe caste, and they used to bury their dead even up 
te recont tunes, how they bum their dead and observe rites and customs like other Hindus 

' V 1<J ® llj,raa ^ Wlil at tboir oawmonlre as pri«ste, some among them learn maitom 

put on the sacred thread and offiemte as priests. They are called Baon Jugi or Jugir BAon' 

*£* ™ .7 ttn | th ° T*' In 0tl ‘ Lr T&VKt * tWy ore like thc «wli™y Jugie. They will 

Ml u ' t| e “ U 7' “ d , htlVe alCltrimonbl ^nnections with them. Some of them have been 
follow ing this profession for generations. Very recently some Jogie have set up a claim to Wf 

pure Brliiman origin ami say that through the tyranny of king VaUUasrvw thev were decrrnkd 
Mr. Vaidya urthcruayw: - We need imt atop tone, whether Gurjara^he 
has been coined from Gujar by Sonakritmte, though apparently there is no reason whv iJy 

Kliouhi have done no, for they could have pronounced Cujar as weU aa Gurjara, or whether CuLr 
Bhjar, Gurjara name* still surviving are tlie nnttinl tw,-o r J > , IIUf UB J ar * 

Sanskrit word Gurjara.” (Vol I n M C l T " ° nt ° f an or % in “ J 

pronunciation was the oiilv ' LSS Jjl'' Vw3 &* *?** that difficulty of 

Sanskrit language f Both Mr OihA and M. v \ Jl> l ^ n Wt f^ ^ or n ^ fJ P t '° 1 ' into the 



emus with the surname - GtiamW * Z~*ZZJ ,u 2 2 Gliiindra his ifuniamo. Unlh- 

and the Neulpnr grant of Sul lmknn h T''"VV c-opj*r.pJnto giant of LokanAtbaD 

will be rtbtowf^T “ "l lbC A»y fbilolegb* 

... ti» ^K iZ '^Lr.r 7 re r“‘ imt *‘ ,oti » ‘“™ 

Uunciuiiuo we. J ZZ™ * * m **“ ,Km Difcnlt, ol %. 
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the status of 
caste was not eo 
t i>wtfrVoi, n, p. las, 
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fragile in the sixth aikI “icventh centuries A.o. Ho sftva that " the inBCtiptions of the 
Guptas and even of Harsh as father show that kings were particular in preserving the purity 
of {see Varna vy a vast hAponapara applied to PrabbAknra \ardhana, Bp. Ind,. VoL 

p. 300)." 1 ‘ In the first place, the reference given here by Mr. Voidya h wrong. It U not 
tip. ind.. Vol. V, p. 200, hut Bp, Ind., VoL lV,p. 210. Secondly, what we find there is the trail- 
oeript of the Banskhera plate of Hareha. Mr- Vaidya, however, thinks that it is an inscrip¬ 
tion, not of H&rsha but of his father, of whom no record is yet known to any epigraph ist or 
historian. Thirdly, ho most strangely overlooks the fact that the word tyawwtfAdpauo means 1 es¬ 
tablishment* and not rakiha^n, ‘preserving, 1 as translated by him. Unless there was unsettle- 
ment, was there any necessity for settlement 1 This argument of his, far from establishing his 
case, goes to disprove it. That this state of unscttlcmcnt prevailed even to the end of tlic eighth 
century is evident from the inscriptions of DevapAla of Bengal 19 and Suhhakara of Oris®.” 

“The existence of a Go jar Korhoda Brahmin family,' says Mr. \aidya, is also of no 
importance as it may have got that name by even residence in tin jar country as the addition 
of the surname Patavardhona suggests, "'A la there ony evidence to show that thi i 
family ever resided in Gujar country ! On the other hand, Campbell writes that the \ovu- 
sftri GAjar KarhAdos in south Gujarat came from the eotith with some MarA{hft conquerors.« 
It is again not imdcratood bow the surname of Gujar Patavaidliana can disprove the fact that 
the family wus originally of GGjar origin. Can it not be that they were Gujar bj race and 
held the post of i&lvvanlhana as, for example, the GGjar Pa/icholi cited by Mr. Gjhfl. 
Besides GAjare among the Korhndc Brahmans, there are Gujaru among the Mnrfith&s, Kolis 
and other castes in M&h&rfebtra. This also show's that Gujar here is the name of a race 
which was settled in this province and absorbed into its various castes. 

The MahAmahopAdhyAya says that tho Manijor PratihAras and the PratihAnw of Maher- 
daya. or Knuauj. are not of one stock. Ho calls the latter RoghuvamsL Ur. R, C. Hajtundar, 
on the other hand, writes: " As tho available evidence goes, Harichandra must be looked 
upon bu the earliest PratihAra chief. The verao 5 of our inscription says that the sans that 
were bom of Harichandra and Biimlri were know'll as iVjitik&ros and W’crc wine -dnnkc rs. 
This might imply a common origin for aU the FrutiliAra ruling class, and it is not impossible 
that the Imperial Prati bares of Kanauj also branched off from thia family. Tho two 
following grounds may be urged in support of this view, although the question cannot bo 
finally settled till fresh evidence is available 

( 1 ) ‘Ihu o omm oti mythical tradition about tjia origin of the nutnc PratiMrn, both, 
tracing it to LaLshmana, the brother and door-keeper of RAtua. 

(2) The community of names in tho two families, such as those of Kakktika, 

NAgabhate twwl Bhoja.” !> , 

Although we do not Agree with him in all the details, ire must say that there is much 

force In his argument. 

Mr. Ojhii says that RAjpht clans ore called after their originator, bat Ftetih&m is named 
after the designation of tho founder. Many Bftjpftt families or clans must, like Paiicholi, 
have thus been called I*ratihAra. This being the case, there should bo no bar to marriage 
among there different families or elans falling under PratihAra. Do the modem PratihAraa, 
however, many among themselves 1 II not, it shows that they are of the some stock, and 
Mr. OjhA's theory of the origin of the name of PratihAra falls to the ground. 

In tho GhatiyAlA inscriptions, Kakkuka was satisfied with being a descendant of Prof»- 
Mra ead-dvija Harichandra and also with his l*ratiMra-jdli, But-his brother 

BAuka'a ambition could not remain satisfied with simply tracing his descent from llarithandra. 
Some explanation was considered necessary of their don or jofi-name PaijihAr, which has 
been aanakritized into PratihAra. As tho word pmtihdm indicates servitude, it has been 
hinted that their forefather was not an ordinary door-keeper of an ordinary person, but a 
door-keeper of no less a personage than RAmabhodra, who was his brother. Hero no 

<8 fmf, Aur., Vo). XXI. p. 251. 

*« Uiu. AM. ffiiuitt fnd, ViA. 1, p. S3. 

*® Sp. i ni., Vol. XVI 11, p, S3. 


U UM. Mod. Hindu tnd-. VoL 1. p. S3. 

‘T K P . Ini.. Vol, XV, p. 3, I. S. 

• » iiumb. Gear., Vol. IX, It. 1, p 19T. n. 3. 
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indication haa been given as to who this R&mnbhadm was, or who his brother was. But the 
intention seem* to be to point to Rdma of the Roghu-wmSa and his brother Uhdrnmim. 
J%ow Bhoja, belonging to the imperial dynasty, must have had greater ambition than that 
of the petty chiefs Kakkuka and Banka, He could not remain satisfied with the vague hint, 
nor with the ordinary meaning of the word prolih&ra, a door-keeper which after all is a badge 
of servitude, no matter whether it bo of Rusua, the incarnation of god Vishnu or somebody 
else. So a grandiloquent opposition must be found for the word befitting the imp rial digni¬ 
ty of his family* Therefore we find in Ids Gwalior prasasti that the poor Rrfkhman llari- 
chandra lias been left out altogether, and the genealogy begins with the Sim, And the 
name Pratihara has been derived from prutiharnna, which means " depriving* taking away, 
or destroying-* The incident referred to is the fight of Latah mam with Mcghattlda os 
—dnujo^sau Magh&i'a-mada-mufho Meghmddatjp saidhi/c Baum itt rij = tUra- 
darjlah prafiharams-ridlicr^i^yh pruithdm d$U jj| 3 |[ 

We have so far traced the genesis of the PratihAros and seen how from the BOHR of a 
Brahman b y a Kahatriym wife they emerged as full-fledged Kahaferiyas of the solar 
face. la there any mention in the Mdmuya$/i or anywhere else that Lakahmana 
earned the epithet of PratiMra, so that his descendants came to be known as such 
towards the end of tho ninth century' a.d. ? Mr. Ojh& has failed to quote any mention of 
their Ragfiuvnrmi origin Jicfore that time. Where had they been from the time of Kama 
till tho tune of Harifhandra in tho sixth century T Do not tho different versions of their 
origin go to show the obscurity thereof und the fictitiouifneaft of the stories? There remain^ 
a very striking fact, that some of these reigning dynasties, such as the Chi Inky as, Kadambfin, 
PadiMrM, BaJkvaa, etc., although they claim to be Kahatriyas, trace their dr«cc nt from tho 
priestly das«. Why could not they' at once Lay claim to be Kphatriyas of the tolar or lunar 
dynasties, which some of them afterwards dkl! Was it became, according to the ^aMra .< B 
there were no Kuhatriyaa after the Kandos f Sir. Vaidya says that l! Mr* Bh&ndurkuria 
treating the Chftlukyaa and Kodambas as of priestly origin is indeed ridiculous/' Again, 
he says that 44 the progenitors of nil castes or peoples in India arc believed to bo 
Kish is especially tho seven iHshfo/^ 1 Wc do not know who is ridiculous- Will Mr. Vaidya 
pka&a state what is the tourec of his statement that all people in India are the tksccnd&ntu 
of the seven Kish is ! Mr. Vaidya considers it strange that ^lr. Bhaiulsrkar hhonld \rCck to 
derive any historical inference from these imaginary legends ahnot the progenitors of peoples, 
and again says that they are important only as traditions, and if traditions arc Jong current 
they may be treated as proof of race. Tho CMIukyas of the Deccan looked upon tbem- 
eelvBS in their oldest documents as bom of the MAuavya goirn, and hence they may be looked 
upon as Aryan in taco. Th^ Kadambas also thought they were bom of the panic gotm f 
nod hence they alao might bo looked upon us Kshatriyasandallkd in race to the ChalukyaaA 1 
We do not quite follow his arguments. Why could the non-Aryans on becoming kings not 
Invent their genealogy 1 l Again, why should they not he looked upon a* of l'i Ahman 
origin when they nut only mention the goim hut aho the name of their Brahman forefather, 
mi in lho cases of the Kadnmba and ClmhaniJkna families ! Wc hope, however, to discuss 
this Ti Latter In some future article. 

From tho above we are inclined to conclude as follows : — 

1. The Psrhhftra clan is. of foreign origin* The words PmlihArn, Bohilladdhi and IVI- 
lapelli are decidedly non-Sanskrillc. This together with tlwir habit of wine-drinking, even 
when, hiridiibscd, tend to prove this. Tho word Podihfrni has been sanskritired, to give it a 
Sanskrit look and derivation. 

2. Hariclmndra was a Fudihiira Rrfthman, Tils connection with queen Bhadrft, who was a 
widow of some Ktihatriyu king, was perhaps a mrsfdlianct , 13 or at best, a widow .marriage. He was 
tin* procreator or founder of thu Podih 'ira kings of Muridor and possibly of Mahocl&ya or Kaniiuj* 

3. This clan after coming to India became hinduiitd and merged into different castes 
According to their occupations, Tub is the explanation why Padih&ras are to bo found 
among different castes. 


*\ HiMU ATmL Hindu fwL. Vpl. I B p r SO. M Ibid. 

" 1 For a aamij&r in*<_Au«i. sec Fadma*pur£$v t Pdidln Chap, 102 (An*jidji=r{LTrjn. Scrw). 
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BOOK'NOTICE, 


H 1V&HJ. (Calcutta University Readership Lo-lurtte, I 
IPhigjj by Bndt»k«nMi4 Moolwrii. 5f-A., t , ^-+ , 
Inh.Wv SiromaeL Fhdoawr *wd Heod of tho 
|[tojurtmont of taU* History, Lurlm™ 

University. Oxford UhivOraity Fro». Lflfulol^: 
Humphrey Milfcnl- 

ChauJra^^t* and Alofc** BAbnr Akbar 

wre no 1 unger figure of a dead P*flL whe*o aarm» 

ttvLzjo bill fw ishwa in tho h«rt« Of tl» livings ' 

ThD story Of thuir exploits and achtevtunefkt* l*a 
been recounted by Schohmi with H wealth of detail 
and a sobriety of Judgment which bid fair to with, 
Etotid the mvflDi&B tooth of time- But* fltmntffc 
cu it may seem* Hnrsha, "the Aidw of the Hindu 
period/ 1 'who was forttumto to havo an eminent 
IrtdElln biographer and an equaOy distingttidmd 
foreign paifco^niiip in *tilf without aa dp-to-dato 
and authoritative history in tho English language, 
Undor thn*a circumstances it in only not-urttl 
that we should gratefully i***™ it* a work 

on ibo Kanouj Bmpow* cornea from tho pen of 
Dr. ft- K, Moofwrji. The book embecUoa loctnrc* 
delivered before the OWuUs University m a 
or B eml ia now published as ouo of tho Rulers 
of India Seri OS- It consist® of a*vcn chapter On- 
titkd 1* Barly Life and Accession ■ 2, Campaigns, 
Conquest* and Suzerainty * 3* Aj*cmb1iee ; 4. Admi- 
uistratioot G. Religion and Leaning l C. 
mic OondUions; and % Social Life, UcsEd^ thorn 
art Nototf, Indus, riot** and a Map of lndia. 

A poroani of l bo book, however, hw gmatly 
dteppointad ua, Tho author hoa colloctod his 
materials bom various source*, but ho hiw not 
shown mueh diacrSmidnllon or critical judgment 
in lifting the materiala which bn hiw taken pains 
i* gather fiom the storehouses of Flout nnd Mo* 
Muller, Boat and WaUem, HwnO* and L*vi. 
Cowell. and Jackson, Etlingjiauani nnd ptwukkeir, 
Voidya and 9to Uh t and a bwst of Other*, Mttdi of 
the material collected w Rdmewha* out of date and 
coruwqnerttfy of doubtful value. 

IiiAtnnce* of inconsistency are fairly ccmraon. 
On iwige *1 of the book 41 Kajaegala " is meatiooed 
u the ancient name of iCAjmithfrL But cm 
4t. 75, and S3 the form Bi Kajii^im." fa voutq& by 
scholar# whdft* vipw# have becoip* Out of dale, 
if ratewh The author &&y s equal honour to 
Ilecmle and Wvi r ea lUndm dkl to &\w and the 
Buddha* Thus on page 12 Quoun YaAovatTa 
brother in declare! to bo no Us* a pennon than 
%\io " Kmi^ror 1f Sdmiitya of MAlava, who is rnne- 
Kntod aa *he non of YaAodheimnn +l Vikramfb 
dity*/ 1 and ihe father of Ilhagdi. But on p B 31. n T| 
§H0dItya is M Ihe original ruler nf Yalnbhl io which 
be annexed MoUpo. w The be will bred student 
is at a bj« to find out bow the imperial sen of 


YaSodlsnrmaEi of Moadiv^r can by o stroke of the 
pen lie imnMformDd into a ruler OI llus Mailraka 
fine nf YaLabhip and bo still alknrod to rntain his 
blood rekivionahip with Ynftodimrmau, \ nfcvftll 
and Ehn^di (an account of whoou stnl^le with 
bis ** natural fathsr ,p ii alludod to on p. 1TJ. 

Bolides thotsc iucoiiaudeneicw, wo Jlnd inaccura- 
(tjew. Oil p. 19 the raspasaibility far statements 
in (Jio rtij'ojwtf/ 1 .1 i« fatliWftV an Mr, A- K. 

Maitm, givilig Rai Biibodur R. F. Clumda the cold 
EhoukSar. Similarly on f*. two (s-kHo^s 1 am 
b et ray ed from the FrijihwfarJdjd, pp. al, xlif edited 
by Xadlnon, JocksOil and Ogden, but AfO M»d 
a pan Cowell and Thonww- But a atnuigor 
is ihe tmnjfeience of the Vindhyaketu episode 
from the IVipkiaddd to the J&jfndrtjJi (tfidep. 153b 
On p. 29, n, 1 P we bsvo a reference to a coontiy 
rallied S^ara^r 11 * alk^ed to be one of the five Indiue 
Of the Cbrnews pilgrims InotwitlistjHidLng WaUera, 
i ( 140), The wrong name is repeated on pp, 44 
and SOL One wondors whether the ItihGua- 
^ i roman i luu even 1^1 of tho 9atiskri t couplet 
pSTdrofCu;^ AVprryain^jiciA Onujtt Afair^iJ'Ofbsf# 
Mela £7uw4d iff Uiydfd ViTMya*y*U<m*rf*i*wh' 
Furtl^r proof of llie autlmrs up to date know ledge of 
gtograpbical nomcnelaturo is nflordod bv the reference 
on page 107 to feakfliimt^Kapitboh on p. ISU 
to Sribbo^o, notwltiistalkiing anything written by 
Coodtw and Fuuclier {Sir A. Moobcrji SUttf Jubil re 
Vdumt J// p OricnlaliAp Fort I, Jjp. 3-4), 

On pago 145, ft,, the autbar expre^os the opinion 
that Hk ffarfa seems to Jutva had some touch with 
Christianity toe. Dr- Edfcina msfcea the stats- 
mwit that his court wem visited by the Syrian 
Cliristiftrui, AfejMit and his companions in (X19 

* T t> + [rlf^un- 1 July 3, IBS0« p. SK B+ Imagine 

e-ar Biirpriau when on opening p, $&9 P q., of Slit 
Muller's 4B India, wliet can it tench us.” L983. wo 
nml tho following linftJl " Dr- Elkins [Athenizum* 
IliBfi, July 3. p. 8) mforms us that tlm sarno eini^ror 
who received Ilioueu Ttsanng, with equal 

favour Die Syrian Cbriations, Alnpen* ntid hia com- 
pan ions in 639 a,n. M Uafortunately tike aut hor 
docs not appear to know that the view contained 
Ln tho pasaagu, borrowed Without acknowledgment 
from Mai M ulkcr, namely* lliat Christ ion# came to 
India in 639 *jp r . him been given up toy echolam 
{jBAS+ t 1915. pp. 839-40}. And wluit is worw 
is, that if Fmf. 3foofcerii hod reidly examined I ho 
1 p&wuige Ln the dfArjusuat. a* he impltee ho bo* 
clone. Mr. Kama Shankar Tripatbi would not have 
been compelled to inform scholars Unit the original 
referred riot to Hor&ha* tail to the Emporor of 
china, who welcomed Hiwm T^ag on his return 
from India and elites received the Syrian Christian** 
Alepen, ami bis companions [JRAS** 1923* p. 629)- 


t 11 His gifts in poetry cotdd hardly find oKpr«?*iioii in words w ; 

*■ pouring forth ia ort-poegy end in stories n nectar nnquafied! r ete," 
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Further proof of hi® knawledga of religious 
history £s afforded by hia colling Piiaupatiw p4m- 
HllJKltAti On p. l2f. 

On page iu, WO find rtfofeuM to UAiutvAr- 
mnu'fl victories over the £ Alikas, aad the muUior 

»dds in n footnote; S+ The HAhkfuj might be the 

ChiEukya*.. Wo know of a Ghaiukya kin®. Kin i vat- 
men I, extending his reuqueeU up to Fafcgi, A^gn, 
Magndhift* etc. fMahAkfifo Pfjiar Inscription)/ 1 
On opening pagn 310 of the JASB, t N, B, XVI. 

{1020), wo find the following note on the :_ 

* L PrabaUy thn Chahlkyllfl * „ * * * The M&hakflta 
pitlai- inscription tolls m that KErtivnmmn I gain* 
»d victories over tlm kings of Va^ga, A^ga, Mngfldha, 
Madia kit, etc/' There is no nfcmn^'to this paa- 
G&getH iLe anther in the book under review. On 
p. 07, rvfwing to Fltiel/s Inscription No. 42, 
Dr. Mookerji my* "driptfrdt* - , , , . might be 
Gvfiii Va^dharmHn himmlL The thin! king, Jivi^ 
togupta | # mode hie power fdi m far s* *«&n. 
akJfl shorn, 1 U- t on the Oiriotiriy 

™ P- 31S af the /AIA, N> s. XVf„ 

rafmed to above, we hnvo tb* line* ■* the drijM* 
will may iave b»n Yatalhnrmiui rt j “ JtvifogupU 
I anocoddod in TO o+tnUiihing the powDr of bis 

family .The li&ughty foce on KHiafife 

Bhoma wore Undoubtedly llm Gnudaa." On page 
105, n. + Dr, Mookofjs writes t M ^omo q f th* 
namce of til* DAufc*# of the Gupfo empire am 
givrai in tbo cplgraphio records : o-g^ Tfmltfiuk* 
ti F PmrinvjudhaubhufctJ and Nagnn Bhukti. w 
“ Amm d^JM ndAdya Do^rtn. Hem the term 
stands for the province or BhuXti; other 
examples of this use ore SukulideSa, StuArtm* 
dr^, or pabhm-d^a of the Gupta Inscription^, 
SimiljifJy the term Pmdeta is bumefimoo uwd for 


**<« Arikina called a in tbe £n V 

Inscription of Samudrngupta« in . book called 
Political HitbTiy of Ancient India (by Dr. H- 
C. ftaychaudhtiri) pnblidied in 1B2X throe y**m 
before Peef. Mookcrji * Har*ha t w e End the following 
lines mi page 2*d flat odtt3«i| ^ Among 
the Gupta inoariptiana mention ftukubdaW, 
Mn*. Dablim mi.1 R Kiiliodl Karmadayor 
Madhya 1 are aloe periiapn to be fOmd umlor 
thlt category. Among BhuktlN wa buvu reference 
ta Ttr&bhukfcj, Pnodrn^'nnPinmo hhukti, &r&Vivrtf 

hhukti and Xagam bnukti, Among PmdcOaa 
or Vishayew mention Is msdo of + + , . Arikh?* 
(cabled Prade^ in SamkadrAgupta's Emu inscrip¬ 
tion . * , .) T| , ^TTw Do4ua were ig&vwnad by 
oflkerv called OoptriH or Wardens of iho Mmztbm 
{ef. Sanmhti XMoahli vidhAya Goptrin},** Further 
comment iff ImnoccsBory- 

The author of tbe book, again, is not as up to 
date Os a History Profftaor Of a University ought 
to be- HEs statement that liamha iwelvwi a* 
his court AJopen and Syrian Christians has atmdy 
l»«o dealt with, Similarly, he dom not know 
that a Viragat stone Inscription hm been found 
ba Myftore which says that Hamha bsd ^mtraie.1 
64 far south aa this provineo during hia expedition 
Of eenqu<wt In tbs Dckkan and that a Pella vo 
king called Mohetidra fkd in fear Of him. An 
account of this epigraph has been given by Dr. 
miama Soat/y in the Mysore MpdI. Rcpori for 
1923, p. 83 + Ait bough the content* of this rocotd 
warn known thtt yearn before the book on Xforsha 
was published, it is singular that Protest Mookcrji 
hoe faded to tnka nofo of j|, 

Axl^ K. sm 


DlYU 0FTHE0PHTLU3 THE INDIAN, 
According to PhUoaforgins 1 * aMOiint (423 A.P.> 
of Thoophi I us tho Indian's in mu on of about 35* a.u. 
to the Sabssmig of South Arabia, fiuraxnarisod by 
Photius in hia DiW lotlxm, the island home 
of TheophiJns was Al^4*ot p the inhal>itants of 
which were called The Latin forma 

in which (according to Afedlycott'a India and 
th* Apexte Thon ms, ms, P , m) Lheea 
are repredimad are Diuu or Divus and Di^atu 
Medlyeon (cp- cih* pp, 1SS- 202) has attempted 
to mtablifih that Thnaphllusi'q is fchn 

Mai,Jiv0 r * Innd «. we* Qf OoylDQ, Unfortunately 
ho fuu oat. flivoo 03 Iho on tiro jioxt.ips from 1'hot.jiM 
* ;j,i t * ia Oxlraota “chiofly con la mod in Sttidlu' 
i*zka n." Pitotj lin'd aumnuuy and tho abOVO- 
wmtioiusd ortmot, a™ to bo found in tbo Corpu, 
Of ncctovinolioal nbtoriona with note amt Lftlin 
trantlaiiOQ by Voloaiiw. K[irOciuMd hy Migne. 


QUERIES, 

p. Cl-I*, tom. In-, Dr. A, UingtLiw gjv* tho 
raferenco mare BporiOcolly aa Uigno'a J'ut, Qt„ 
txv. 4SI-4NU, of though l doubt whutbor tlw 
extracts wiU ho Jouatl oa those pn^L 

H to bo aacortnined R fn»h wbettwr 

TheopbUta’a inland home Ai/Jow i, «oU 7 lht 
iliMivcw. Why can it not be Diy, south 0 f Kftthia- 

*™, Q, Djid mot the tnoiith of tho Indue, or acme 
ollter plow i 

I ahoil bo greatly oblifiwl if to Engjiah translation 
of Iho Theophilus pajrtagdH ( rttn Photlin, Suhla, 
*nd oilier oujhont bo publitthbd iu The indion Ant,. 
P*o*y “td ocrtitinited with a view to tbo 
cornu* identification of A hub ton ui Mm. 

wlltnuB edaQ, who meiitiona Dit-w and Okn-ndivu 
(3Ci A.n.) tiua to ho coiMutted for tbo purpooe 
Oda lliMity, I*. »ii f ch, 3 J. 

T. K. JtHCFiJ. 
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tfclur iftsgfiptiOh of Hsriliorfl H 1 

tteudum (Malay 5r#u£<fAaj"o+ treasurer)* Bpwr^y'a 

U49 of did tfTTTl , , i 1 ■■ * * TT 

Bengali language *. . n LA.V, 8, 21. 22, 42, 45 

Uvnneit, C,ipt. Abe. + . ,, Bp. 88—88, 112 

Bennett, AIM-. E. f. C. .. Be. Sih 87, Bt, 9L 100 
tlc-iiyan (Bcnion). Bor, , + . . Sc. 87> 89, 108 

Barfa*. Mr. ** ** ** - Sc- 99 

Uorrimuu Cnpt J. »# - - - * Sc. 108 

Mtl .. . *- 

baLtoel* butallA [a kind of mualiiij, very early 
11343 of the word ■. ■ ■ * + ,A 

Ikftunw IHOIW of ThommO «■ - - l0fl 

Bbadrl, W, of Hfrridiimdm 2411, Sit, 243, 24o. 248 

BhlgaatlWi penance (Ariunm's pcfmnoft), Mahfr> 

balipur •- *.* ' ’ 

Bhimi Sflh, miaistar, of Udaynpur *. * * 59 

Bh&nugupta * * * - * * ■ * * * U 2 

Bharat the river of+ See Jtielum. 

1th Jjbatcarving* ,, ■< ..89, 90 HU 

BYilvmi, a note an the ton plays of ... 41—45 

68d|(f 4 of the word ** lA,Vr 38, 39 

bkatkiydrin (wife of on innkoopor). and mntra- 

tlflO . h *V *■* M M . * 21® 

BKulkal, woigbt» naed tn .» 18L, 182 

Blna(a+the, and Amamaimh* 11 .. &) 

Bh^ra. and the ancient Uluirah 29, 30 

mdka4i»Lana, Se» 4lv» + 

Hhimail taha af Maw At- and tl» Marl|hAa 2£, 59 
Bhun Singh {Rljft Bhlmaairalia), gotioral - 80 

Bhaja (MahljpWaJ 0i ; the OMlior p«JaaW of.. 240 
Qhdjpurk, thd *■ - - *- .» I-A.V. 21 

Bhrgu (and coatej . ■ * - * - ■ ■ W 

UtiuvonrAvnr. ffagmonl of » Kaliign railing 
atone relief from * + .. - - 89* 


btabw. S<w boyparroc- 

BiAe, iiv.. and iho MAchwAdl 8, 20 : +l th* rlw 
of SoltAnfPttr M ,, ** 29 

bibliography of St-'Thomms in India ■. n $0$ 
Bili&ri Imigiiftne, dialecte of I.A.V. 8, 2t\ 42^ 43+ 

40+47 

Bilhari Ltucrip. * + + + . + *. ..82 

BilAdpiir+ La C.P.+ origin of the name .. .. 35 

likll {ttkf. t^n, poijwTi) w , . . 

hlflck part ridge, interpretation of the call of Uhs 128 
ba silver (Burmese baur, pure) +, ++ .. 78 

Eoddiftn, Clapt. CIim. (EJodliomS.. . . fte- 78, 113 

Dodhi-Tamo (St, Ttiomifw) -, * - * + 58 

Uohoa toft. . * So- 110 

bolnnge (coubalingna) ,, ., .. >. 149 

5o£m (Port, a pureol +. .. Sp+ 77 

Bombay (Bombay), early us-u of the name >. S28 
Bompfika, a Nicobar inland 81—84, 3 34 ; Other 
named of .. ■ + , + . . 210,217 

Book n/ lAr Brc (Mur Sdbmtuil, and Si. Tlidlnfli, 232 
iHJOltt, valiun o| 3* ; MljHirfttit Lony re^rdilig . 184 

Boone, Chaa, . Sc, 80* 8&. 88. 90+ US, 114 
Bouno, Rich, .+ .. .. . » Sc. 78 

Bosrtaa, iho, and B|i Pir +. ** -< 1®0 

BouchkiT + Rlchr r, i» .. Sc- 87, SO. 113 

l»omiid> hedge (protective plantation), ludki 

juggeetod meanings «, .+ .. * • 1*9 

Bowrfry*Thofl- .. .. — ■■ Sc. 83 

IktliWgiri (iiddlpm) Edict of Aioka. Eoii. 

guago of the .. +- . - 1-A-V+33 

BrAlLtnaua, the $0-^52 ; nrtri magic 02— 94; 

Bin of killing, etc, +- .- 192—154 

ferxiAporjBie (a magic spell), and Brilhmaoit - ■ 92 

HrnLmannb&d, nile of ,, . + -- 19 

BrAhmaoas. speech ot llio .. ■. I.A.V. 32 

Bryuoapaff, NAgarn, of OiiionH ., t-A.V, 37 

Br5hmaoa f lOCfigKW bocome S4L—244 

ULV, 12. 13 

UrdlimauA (Christ ian), of Malabar 1U&, lt)7a.; 
MaHtAna, 244 ; Maitfel . * LA+V, SO* 21 
., .. .. «. 193 

Bmmpor? i. ++ +* ** Sc- 1^7* 108 

6rctlo dc tnrr (on edible oeawood) + ■ Se. 78, 77 

Br^mn^ Mia M, X DjtnHi ** .+ * * tl @ 

fcrtnjdfry + + +- ** ■ ■ -- -- 129 

Br0kpA+ diakict + - + + .. l-A,V. 2-8, 27 

Brown p J. ., ,+ . * .+Bc. 79- 80+ 8fi* 91 

Buchanan^ F-. dmirJtof of (book-nolin) . - 138 
Buddha, in Modem Tibet 158; in tho Ajanta 
tnucooe L59 ; anti itArfl 150; inuigw of H6 ; 
legenda of (and Jeoaphat) 58 ; in GnndhAia 
and Ud}'hi4 i * ■ i m + '• > * - 140 

Buddha, thfp MAnmdka Buddha of Mu bay an tan l 1 111 
Buddham DhyAnl .. «+ F . »* .,118 

Buddlm Udin (Badru'd-dtn Au-liu), ofTornigs to 155 
Buddhism and rebirth. 30 ; ipteod of. in Aaia 
£19. 220 ; (^tie) of Tibet 31, 34, Lift. 117 
Vnid^ofow. Baranre ti*o of thft word , T + - 129 

LhldhpigrUpta + + 1 + r r 4 m ■ h 
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252 


Sc, 7ft 
Mudivnodr 

« w* 

. T 


130 


Bug(^n. Edna. i i + - 

Hukkn Raya of VijayanagAra. 

gfSIlt of * + * « ■ ■ * " 

Bykkur +« - * ■■ «' 

bub*- S« total. 

buacua (eld name foe cheroot) *- — 1*9 

Bungy (a low tsMtff), uiggcstod dttiwtt-KM of 
ibp damp 

Burma, on certain spocimttfctp of faunor dtumry 

in fc i . , ip + + *’ ^ * ■* 

Biitnu^n. Doug, ,* -. ** ® c+ * ^ 

Hnrtiiitim> EliL I * *+ m ■■ 

IkutiifttOTip Mfftry ,i *.Se. ft 4 * 

Rurutakt, language of ILuijm and Nftgar 1-A.V. 24 
bittf (P- H. 6n#i enoughs, possible oorliwt use of 
I ho word by * European writer - - ,. ISO 

(EJlsobf fA) .. He- ^7* 
butter, in Tibet * - ■ - - * * - 

by Jew (cart driver), early example of uffl of the 

word m this sense - - *■ ■» 


130 


radian, very early Urff of the word 

i * 

-. 139 

CtainipintUr and Tuiifebtlfl p * 

*.* 

Sc, 102 




cihJW (rash) 

.. 

.. 75 

eajfiput (a fragrant eHotiii oil) 

* i 

,, 130 

Calocto. Senr. 

*• - 

Sc- 92 

CrtkminA. earliest two of the nam© 

63, 

aud 

Myli|Kire 54—36; other placm 

idontiiktl 



.. 232 

f>rrarn (ft red-coloiuwd «»iii) 

** 

Sc. 77 

C-alatsd. W. T on Hindu elviEk^ntlon 

M 

62* 63 

Ezalemflars, Tibetan owul Burmese 

I. 

** 230 

ntfiit. c'jAii, Malay tin money 

+ * 

73, 75 

caSEnunnraH* csBinple© of 


** 33 


OalyJtn (Calliaii Bondi, of Tavernier). KalyAn- 
RhiwAndi. N« of Kaly&n ■ * ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Cambay* note OH a nuggestcd d«rfr**ion ofl tho 

name *> ■■ »■ *> ** 130 

cambfllyv |H. *™Mfh head, mntd blaakctN of 

heat tju&h ty * - .. ^ - - Sr. 62i 83 

Oftmor**. a Nieotar Island ftl—ft4 + 132. l|S ; 

other iimhw of * - - ■ ■ * r - * Hi 

Campbell, LtacA. (and Nicobar cmeUi) ., 213 

C&gahya, and tb© Arikaridtlm - - 109 

(TdhriJt^n eihrdni .. ■ k -- ■ ■ *■ 1” * 

CVl cyj A]nfl + tbe .. * * ,« * * ■ • IlO 

H-Aiuiry (wliite win© frfim Ihc CunJirJ'f^) Hr, ^ 

irandttmia Sew ftfoujuiuFur 

{hodragupla L) 11 .. L . .. 112 

randy (faMr) *. 13). IS^I m. He. 113 

cane© (raUAnp) ., . * ,, fck, iPfl, 100 

Cap© {wiiueIront tbv Cap»j ** .. ®e. si, 32 


©amaru, eumum ... .. *» » h .. US 

Car Nicobar isl- EL hi, ft4. 13.3; other norm* 

of . mm t ius 

Caryl (OftfroEII, EH?- ,* »* «■ 

cflnaoa fern#™). Sew thd*n- 

co-rfti and cwte * - - - ■ * + ■ — 4P 

Caftanheda, F. L. de, and the w-otd ca*fa *, 49 

carte. and pine© names 2dft l and wine-drinking 
241? and mixed marring™ ., *- -* -42 

coeteaydtom in India, pOftdbte origin ef the 

BT—7H, 91—95 

Cahr%W rj/ lA* /ndum CM*tum* in lAr Jftin am 
of Fine Am* Boston, Port VI, Mugfrnl Paint- 
ingp, by A. K- Coomoraswatny (bock-notice) 9ft 
catamaran (a raft of logs), early use of word .. 130 
catechu (eirtch), oat rin gout extract from a 
species of Agocw *+ -- Sc- Ul 

MtArJore [gold dollar I .. -* *- ■■ 

cation n weiglit . . ** ■* ^e- Uf> 

rattle and pigt ^mmeciion Itelwwn -35—23ft 

canra |H. toiiff). cowry . * ^ U7 

Ibnmt OfUE?. tn Nkobar ial. **137 

ctTilnwi report. |fN31. Audttfnan and Niooijar 
Inlands *. + h -* ftj— B4. I3'2p 133 
cephalic index h And esalo ** *- M8. 69* 91 

rccomoninl dancing inTitwl .. -- ** 

ccrcm 01131*. puxiilcttlory .. ■, * - „, I fS4 

Clin (jhlAirt (marauding twml m Sind ) .. - * 0 

Chakra t-art I, Cl but almran h Nydyadnr^a no . - IP 

eAqiid (chick-pro | .. .. .. .. Sc- 73 

cihfUr.-hoMJ (rad Banders, the WmhJ of tho Firro- 

I W^li mntaiintuf j .. .. ** Sc. 77 

CJiiuidalla dynAflty of K«Uailjara* inaCrifid. of , . 17 

Chmidel*, the. a© bidltliini ,. * • ..122 

Chandra gupt a Mauryn. epigraph b refnranc© 
to.* ■ t „ ,, 122 il 23 

cAangi {beer) ++ ** *« 34 

cAoph?nm (cufitoto^) * * *» - - Sc. Ih0 

ChArpeni kfr* J&*J. 

Carpi** fnarTtpfmnuvn /mfiem-wm. vol- lh 


llort 1. KJian>|tJiS frwriptione. wilh ilia ax- 
eepticn of thotfoof A4ok4 ■« . ■ - - H 

Diiythtena, ^aka «*nap . . <» ** ^ lit 

dialeot -» 1-A-V. 17, 

rAffl^in^iul. Sra rftilftfrn 

rhaufh . paul by M Lihumnmd Sh Ah .. .. (W^ 

L-hay root (W* dUrvof), from Itfvl ,. Sc- 94. l*ft 

Se* Kdlah. 

cheet (ehitj * B .. 

ebckingn. Sec oeqijini- 

Bhm&b, riTflr ,* *- 26* 29. 30n. 

Chcnnn {Cliinnal Muttu ., ., * ■ Sc- ®7* ftft 

tlheiif laxnati gal am. } l <d^ ©w Inor ? i [U Inn f roin . * 234 
tTi©Uh [Ma<3rn^ MrmhanbP)' 

p , Naina . # ,. *„ Sc. 8ft t Ift, Ul 

., Channendi * * , * i * #- Sc. bD 

„ MutaMJ I, fc p ..flpH ft7. as, U2 

fl TirUpjiwchtrr .* ■ - m Hr- 87 * ftD 1 

( . Veftk-t* -- <* -Sc. f*7. «0i H2 


KbLatay ^ .. . * -* Sc*. h7i 8& 
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191 

100 

ISO 

5* 


th« To¬ 


ss 


(H. ftiHArfj. fly-flap 

rMrif (‘chop.' flVUlll'J -• *• ** *• 

I-Al'tu (ceremony) 

Chins, the St. Thoms* le?«*ii4 in ., - 

Chin* root l^ol Ho* pstwfo CWna|. Sire jihiitMt 

H»l. 

Chioows Of Chinelioo iFukhi«i). onJ 

d»ri .' ' ‘ 

C hh t n..malal (the Little MuwitJi on4 Ool.. 

.«!.» .. ( 13 — 66,332 

Chinmfatnivn {Ohfa‘ijMtn9’a\ .. .. 9c. ftl, »- 

rhint).* (tho lion weight) .. .. ■■ 7 " 

cliint* (diinte) ,, ■. 8o * fti < M ’ m ' 108 

Chinlear. See ChippatSr. 

Ghippaltr, N. K. E. of Neltofe -.So. W. WJ. 6-, 101 
©hit. cliitiy, early IWO of tfvrda .- ■ - •* l ® 

C tit tor and it# aiotfn, (wnitd, from vnl. UX, 
p. *99) .. *. »■ 1—6.21—23 

Chi tor on4 the •• 7 80 

choky, meaning a rlmif. use of the wortl m 

ruh»;d/i-.'tirb(tid ,. -. 151 

* OooUpenimal,' k„ c unvaried by St- Thomas .. 1«6 

fhoji, Sw chhdp. 

ehoude (» hi^ald, etc ) r **r!y uoa U «w ™rd 
ntowky 

ehcrwunm (nbunnml 

CflQirrtt. a Nicobar isL 81 * 62 , M. 1 ^ 3 * 

21G. 2L7, Ell 

rboirry (a Man ^* of lhr 

word ■■ •- ■■ •■ ** l * ! 

Chritft and Kftljfl ^ * * * - — ^ 7fc 

" “pI Bt. 

100* 108 
Be. Ill 
ist 

70, 70. 77 

.. tn 

.. m 


131 

LSI 

131 


Cttri* liana (China |» of Ttwdw 
Thamaa/ H of Malabftr ++ -* 

tkitch+ptXi and ckusy 
^biinkdr (iniimilo ■ * 

ik'ayMn), SIjm ailver money 
Clttunulhnn, ml. + + 
cKliiuUu (pn^*r«l liii’kftj 


mi 


Dnrbuw'ii 4e- 


UO 


II 

100 
. LJ0£ 

I4H 

HO 


Cluirruck Tocnjftli («rra^ 
script ion Of tha .» 
rhrwj ipt&ybly rhiid^p^l. a variety of 

* Bet HO, in 

Oiltal* QiO* dxftltct -- -■ * - I-A-V. £0 

i+mchi>Lui {Peruvian b*rM ■* + + ®°* 

eirctimftrnbutalmil, sunwbe* n mark ®f fcsrpcct in 

Tibet . ■■ - n. 

irnwrlp. M 1 S 2&1 201 ■ (of 1 W) 

PitrfiU. Giiirlrl (Kbft*£r> * * - ■ 1 Aa V ’ 26 

ririlifivtivn* in India, fwtd c&b\a * * - ■ «* ** 

QUuion, 0- L- M-* 

rttrihn^ o/ IWnfliai<(W 

^ + - - - - 4 - * * ’' ^ 

rkiaiilaiL^ among tlie Ttbeiona . , - - - 121 

ciiftou, Dnpt. rh<i- ■■ fte- 10 9 

vobta di? cnpcllo m\nb*} t Botbosa s wm~ 

tlOTk of th® - - * ■ 11 

rnaniUa, Hot bow « textbe Ht) 

Coehhi cb@rt* ** r , -- 

nock win- Ti nweiim coin. 

(7orfej ^wMuMiited Btt Tb o t nw so. 231 


Guam T^irkw < -* &+ K6, SH 

COinftgS. rortUfl^ft^e of AtbciqU^iua . - 75 - 

cobinl. ift da , j |rtM^-?fra ++ 
cniitf r puucb mark^i 1*3 ; a Trt^eore eoll« 
tion tiki ; Tibeuui til, ^ ^ uum**- 

ey. tOfmor, in Burma. 

Collett, titfiv, Jon. . * .. So, 160. II 0 ' 1 *3 

colour and casto •• •• 66—63, 67, Dl r 

Coincoph# Conuieoply. Sco K6w« Ku|ii». 
coirnnarce iu tbo Nicofoitr lutiuisltf 
C*mm*rc»tl Pvtiev °i > he U<V>^ I> 1^4 

isotifo) ** -* ■■ ■- *: 

Commorooii (QombfMnf -- 
ootibalingiLA [tho cununon jHimpkiw), B ommy'® 
jwferenco to ibe -- +4 fc4 

eop^H (a**«b w*& by r*d\*ix) t wdy ttng>*h 

ffrfPTflWO tO e. »* fc * '■ '■ 

onil d«lprt*wa ■« -• l.A.l r -*i 

conkfiT (H T Ifariibci*'} ** '■ T " '* “ ll 

couihiA- 3« cAotuiflHdi 

COiii,«iant», |ifnnunciat«jil Of .. I.A.V, 6* 

Comnaiaswemy. A. K. Cohlfoyut of tint Iml.au 

CoUfclion* in T/w «f Pint .*1 <W. lh»- 

ton, Vt. VI. Mugptl i'ainllltf .. • • 

coral (best quality) >♦ ^ 8J> M. 108. ICO 

Corlnot* (powibly Henry Corbel( •• ^ 8| > 811 

Corbett, .. ^1!* 

eorgMecorep .Sc. 1*7, 10S, 113 

CorotnAiidel. end Chlamum .. . 63, M, 66 

Oorput lotefiptiantm /eiicaniM. wL N. It. I, 

KllftrOftbi IiwrilltiOta*. will! the eHHfdiotl t>i 
those Of Edited by Sion Kono« 

(book-notice) .. — ■* -■ *• 

rarifi (fort Cecil), I'eriivian berk .. «=. 

coteh, 3c:’ Calofhu 

Colton'cloth* twedo an the East IVeat , ■ ^C- W 

CavmtL,, Mr. H., MJl-A-S. 

The AaftfuM** of Stoil. u-f(i ffiVoricd Oat 

(•nr ., -- *■ ** •- " 18 

cow. sanctity of the -- ■■ 1M, 106, 16. 

euuriea. fro™ MeldLvw. tnule in fk; 164, fOfi 
oarly En^lisb rcleronroa to the ,. ■■ l * T 

Ctwr) {fan**}, “ .. l l '^i 

Craerdfl (Ceocroft), Oupt. John .. 

Crildock. Capt. Cllfi*. ■■ h:. #>. 160. 1'", ! !■* 

Croncnno^ (^mb*no[«>iui). and St. Thomae 66. 

105. 106. 231 

Cooke. Geo. *- -■ *=-»■*»■ 84 

CVrtchej , Kutachoo (K»r«chl), reference to. m 
the .11 uhff of Shit 1 All., ., - ■ ■ ■ l l ' 

Culoer burr, n Iwyin tree on an islaud Ut 
iheXfttmatU .. ■■ ■' " " 147 

euenya. eueuyada (a fry w™ 1 ^) The v»ot e 

note on the ime of tho toms. l *' 

cuddy, early t>t lb* erurd .. .- ” 148 

rmschunec (H* tuitionf). a daiu-me girl, early 
uw, of the term., .. *♦ *- ■■ 148 

curt-, in Tibet .. -* •• - ** >- 

rqrfnW. the. in TilKlt ■ • 


*7 

161 


































I SUES 


1*1 


CUEgfllvqn* John TT ** - ■ Sc. ^ 

Onrguvfco, iWw , * . ■ ■■ ^ SCi jS 

runitstn (village aceounlamh early use of Iho 

term *. .. ■ - ** -- *> l*^ 

< urrettey in Tibet ,. , - * * »■ 227 « - 2 ® 

H?urTenty T fttlWf. in BurmPn on eart*in speci- 

mm in *» * ■ - ■ ** «■ 70—77 

. urtuhp r«t» m**&**h Mundy'a refer*™? to IIS 
rupto-mp, Jfcbeta Bnfnsajn «4igioMa 117—lifts 
MwUl * * ■ ■ «* * * - ■ * T lhe 

rUlteneei (kind of rfulh} , + Sr. 8ft 


DfurThuinrid (TIioidm matwmirty | .. M. 3D 

Ltojai Ijuum** incaDwtloM of S«wg twmp pun 

po T , .. * * - - . - 31. 

dfim ipaimt). and i ho Mogul official mauod 163. 
li&4 : varying weight ol -. 221 ■— 

i'amur (ream u»em1m piteli) ,. Sc r 10a + 106 

DilmtHluiPpur coppfr-^ftt^ pflnl - ** 17 

■ Lancing, ceremonial > i .* ■■ -. 

mggB^ad m Dimmer of . . W 

daaj/nndyaJpo. early occurrence of the form . , +"& 
Daqdjn, and the Koupa^ .4^0-^^ffw 171. 174 

dorWvfl or k*ufa. n gta«v ? ^Poa CgfnO^UfOid**) .. 6ft 
[Turdit language 1 ® jMdmi IlMcn) Z.A.Y. 0, 


IT. 22—20, 2ft, 43* hktoiy of l.A.Y, 40, 46; 

43, 49, 31 

Bardu (the Dordoj Of 3fegMthoo«B, Of D?irPdHp] 


I.A.V. 26 

PnrfMotaA * * .. . > * * Be. 

IMm't-anrfn {Laud of peace), Kt^lah ■. -. 72 

Did, Shy Am Stllidn?. 

Hindi BhMA flttf ^’4/ii^a ,, .. ♦..* K*» 

/klfoluffldra f^n£a ol ■ ■ -• ..171 

Dasyu (illiterate, aborigine) .* .* 52, 92, 93 

DaEto, Hhuppi+draupth* 

Dus Inditchi Katfrn tyst*m r Asihfopds, ved 
ixii. (10271, Ctftiiicts from ,, .. 9$, u, 69 

De, Dr. S. K., 

A'k'olQKid^ p/ A’Wro^Mii *, ■■ pp 199 

D«n, Wm. TT .Sc. ft*. 68 

Deb*L fck* Lk’waL l ljotMb 

lIwIchf ion and GOn) clgfltkw - - I.A.V. 30 

D^kgonl jU^mkL or Pnleij. dialect .. I.A.V. 25 
in Tib*lP>11urni*ii ^klore ,. 33, 34 

d# la Forte, €apt, Cha*. *- .. So. 7S 

de U Forte, EUs~ -- ** ». .. Se. 78 

Delhi. Sldl'All at . 27. 2ft 

■kloll {daMl |, a l*roh*r. early live ol I he word . 14H 
df Margrrio, W. Ifrnrr.fliiueL 

LrQium dr Ifctfin <f dy 

*- ,, ,, .,09 


tie MpriguuUl. Jolu i, and HyWporc ,. 34, 53 

tk+ MaundeviMo, Sir John, and Mylapoiv ► + 34 

ti< Nimetdi* p, .. .*34 

donityp. See dimity. 

dcmim Vuuuite ** ,* ■ ■ . . *.113 

Drcuker, on ihq nnaal inrlni in rate * - 67 

Ik-p4t Chmigrtf. in Sind, eug^eirted ideal ifico- 
t ion ol *. *, ■ ■ * * m - p, 19 

Derildj^i (Dibk of Vamb^ry) ^ .« 7 

de Itoepfiurfl, Mr., find the Njcolarwe ., ■■■ 

demy* darpy. See (kww. 


de Scm. l^dro llaulo ,, _ Sc.87,S8* 112* 114 

d^fb-(>344df ireal Apabhmt^^J LA.V. 36* 

37. 39. 41' 

Dq va|iA la of Bengal, uustrill. o! .. ** ., 245 

dfliil d«ife t the .. T , - *- ** *6® 

dr.-vpllw (dfed^f)* Bnrboen a dt^ription ol the. - 14ft 
Dewn|*TMI»h , * .. . * 10. ^ 

Dew Aw, wafhderiDg m«htHeaniB ol the Cuulml 
Prnvlnecn *, .* , • .. - - 33 

Dewhuoat* E. P. t 

IMiodtt a| -, ■ • 2w 


Lkwy. Sk<? Divl- 

D&6wyl panth, ft wotlt on ih e - ■ »+ ,.16^ 

Dharminlityn. MaftArfi|ikJliir3ia, e^w-pUlP 

grant ot ,, . , ■■ *■ ]7 F IS 

(Qioty, durtm^uiuhtd from .. ..149 

dliumn (d/^orpA). reference to the I'rwlife Ih^’ 
Varthomn .. .. ,, -■ ** 149 


DhyAnI Buddbnp. Hce Uuddhoe. Dhylitl- 


I^TUtfliondro, 

in TiitMi LitrrnHiW nad Hitter# , 140 

dimity ,* .. *, #* ■* Se.ft4^83 

fHrtpl | Burmeae coin), Oud fuJtd .. - - - 77 

dinAciro. eotn of Alhnqnerqiie .. ■ ■ * 75 

dtrfifim (i weight alwioflb) p* ■■ ■ ■ 201 

Diu and ' Divu 1 *, ,, .. ** 234, 245 

Diul and, ' Divu ' ** p^ .. ^ 234,24ft 

mm bind. Soe itandar LflhorL 

Divi Inland, ■ deweription of .* , . Se- El^lOf 

Divi-Dm T fflieei€!H qf Ccr#cripinn5 .. $0- 102 

Ptv&ltai ol Ararhotfta * + ,, I.A.V. 31 


DKn, of Theni^hiltii the Indian, idonidloaticn 


of p. .. .. ** 234, 24S 

ftvfffMhil h* ., .. .. 187—100 

IhxODi Tlioe. ,* * + Sci 78* 86* 87, Ot. 1L2 

Fifia 1—3. Jan.—May 1930 tbouk- 
nmlce) T * -* .. *. 219 

dwii, dwye. durivation ol the vac Eiaon Finn -. 149 

do Couto. on SiMiR*i^ Aiya *, *. 23—25 

fA^iFiNf e/lAr Apwtlr, and St., Thornaa K>5. 107 

Dv&t* .. ,, „ *, . Se. 7ft. 07 


doney. dliony (Tony] {a Mrall native % revel of 
S. India) very eaiiy ute of the term , . .. N9 

doombuT |Fci*. fat lulled f li«ep). «tfly 

[pention of the word , , «, *. ** 149 

'low® (atripod doth! .* - . Se-ftft 

dove, the, as a pyinbcd .. . * ,, .. “57 

D’Oyly. Mr. (ftflcrwardi Sir Hod Ley) and tba 
Nieolare * + *. «, .. 84* 161 
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tlxrtgon'a blood. Cstarou* Draco. 

dramfl {probably sm*ii P hi,kt » «* & 82 

Pm vidian languor, influent* of. on l.AAa. 

I A-V . 6| i# ** 

DmvijInns and COffto .» ■ ■ • ■ *0. 

Pftvidte Miswliaity ** * - ** 

dub* (dubtwT} ' ■ - * * '' 1 ' 

dubber «**y BsglWi use ** the word 

Ihiboin* Abtd, on ca*te , - 
DugAudu, or 1 Second t^nud* * - 
Lhikio^uoi (MuJuj duck doit) + + 

Duk* of Cambrid&i ■ ■ * - ■ ■ ^ 

dn Ftin [Free). Piarrt *- **B* l1JT > I** 8 ' 113 

DurgA iuuiTArl -. *- ■■ - .*3-1 

ddnd, gross, dA* {Cynodo* Boston of N. Indie) 95 
Duudn the, and DM Sc. 95, A 3il*h 'Alain Sc- 0*. 
PvAcftkii in GujarAt, foundation ot .. I.A V, 12 
&Mdmy - » - t- W1 


Ut> 

149 

B2 

II 

75 

7» 


Sc. 09 


ei|jfrTDod ** ■■ * * ® L "’ ^ 

E I C eoMWCtioo of the SceticrgiKHlii with i lie 

Sc. 75—1 LA 

Edeflsa + *e the burial place of St. Tbomfis 54, -35 
a*™*, to hatch with fire .. . * - - 9c - 73 

I^^kn.her* - 113*“* 

idephflfito. trad* in • - - . ,3ft* NH* 106 

ffilirofwiA (formerly JfrhlianJ} ■ * x, t * 

Ellera, tiu^cetod rotcreu.ee to, in Miw T 0dJ . * 17* 
filpAiTKrtonr. Ei L Mi S* p« ■»* ■ 1 + * 

limiuanucl, k. of Portugal - " p L 76 

UiudlAh, the, and DM Sc. Vt, and Mauulipatam 

Be* 101 

I'Vitflirih words in 1-A.Vm — -* I A,:v 

?X ** - - 

Iranian tfcal*h IttUEitagw of the Ptoirt I.AA , 

45* VS 

nrcilia, GodinHo <Jc. on rtu CSiinwe ** Chincfeoo. SO 

Kuropa, Ambiin miwical influrawi on ■ - .. 100 

Bjmintion Oi Jin. Hindu idaw on I bo 151— »M, 

| kid-— 1 


fanntf n (pern. an ortlrw) .. ^ ■ 

Farmer Henry <7eofge. 

tUttoritx l£ Ftiti* for The Arabian Ahtfital In~ 
fiuftvre .. ** *■ ^ - 1 ^ 

ForrU^iyur, Mnj^alk. , T - - ** Sc- U7 

fdroala (a Malabar weight) .. .* -1 SI-—l-Bil 

Fathers (ffiriyb and St. Thomna in S« India 

105. 109k 109 

fnujdd* (mlliitiuy governor) .. * + Sc. 1W> 

fauna, of DSvf Sc. 03; of Junfcroylcki 3c, 103. 109 
Favaoho* Manuel (merchant of Macao| .. Sc. 77 
FookCp S*rn, t ^ I, C- .. ^ 85—91. I 14 

Jedoa fuddm team)* B&rboa*’a reference to .,. 175 

fedco ami fedca^ fuddeea +* ■■ j 

FfdericS, Ck«are del. on SadA^iva 24 ? on Tmimaia 25 
%«nn^. eorae Indian terracotta .. 141—J4& 

fire, eggfl hatched hy -- *+ 0Cr ,s 

3?lfiaghee n voty efttiy u»e o! the word ., .. 175 

flag*, proycr fl*irt ■* + * " l ^[ 

Fluetwood f Edw. .. .. .« * * ® e ' 1 

Fleetwood, Man. r .. .. -• ^ 

Fketwood, Them, («en-), and Ab9l- Ha—Tl bhAh 

Sc. 05, I0O 

Florence. (S,) r«l wine Irom Florence, probably 
of HLQ tufprior quality, {G} prolmbly of a good 

quality .. .Bn, «* Wi «fc »1 

fluxoa (dyssantoi^') *. -« - - * * Sc. 9A 

folklore ’X'Lbeto,Burmaia + acrapa of 30—34* 

115-118,153-157,183-1^.224-230 
folk &ong. ChhatSsgarbl ** m ** 35—38 

f e*xb, in Tibet 

foreipefu. atid ciwte atatua ,. 340, 244 

Fort William College, influence of - - , .9.10 

/oii/fj. Mil (As ) betel nut, and the Bam. 

phoia ** +* +i - + '■ .p 85 

Foulkee, Mr. RobU -* 9P 80. 85^ 99, 91 

Foirr ^rti^re .Sc. 86* W, 114 

FnuicLe, Philip. And Warren Uaetinge.. lift 

FrancflV [FiriPghce) .. ■« ■■ ■■ * 

SEW.«.i*c. *. s*-™ 1 

FmLwick,Thoo, Sc T 77, 89, 97, 113—114 

French, the, and Junkceykm -■ - ■ 5c 1 

fruit*, in Jiiukcey len .. - - **- 1( ' 3p l0fi 

funeral unto, ancient, in S. India, a note on eigus 
inscribed ou pott^ 1 ^ found in 
furniture and place name* 


137 

208 


F^kerk Oawtl. See Fa ttm’HAh W. an 
Fu Pirn'll oh DtwAn + and Ui# I- C. LUl 

Fakndr (of RoehitJu'd diu). and B*c*iioie 
FafoM i ShtrwdnK ^fadn ul. edited by JlAdl 
Ht^it (bwit-iioiirc} p -* ** 


tiuiiar«- Ar», the 

Ciaftix/.I'U, Baniah eorvutt* 

pau>5ar (animal shaped tin cuneotyj 
< tiuidh flrft, in the A r thn-tG*Uo 
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217 
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Gingntad. L P Hindu r Um of pilgrimage - ll ® t 
Gimgai, riv-„ purificatory hoiking in the - 1&0 
Gangs*-fe Doob F fUld Hindfetuiii * * LA.V 0. 10 
^ptifl F ^dFt 4 di C&ppw and lead currency of 
Pegu „* -- - * ** ■ " 4 ' l|fi 

GArd (GhAra} rUr. (=^Ullej) ^ 

P*r*f tmsila festival ** ■* ^ ■* 3 ® S 

Gfluda/TFieo-Tiingfl of .* -- * LA.V + 7 

Gouda (drib). X. Bangui. U F 13; *nd Gaud* H F IB 

Gauds .Kbromka, Oc KAy*«llia F earliitel Jneu- 

ttan of . - -- *■ ■ * ■* TH l f 

Gatidian laHguagea. or Aryo^ Indian .. 1 ,A-V, 7 

Oiori Bvd, And the pig .. - - *■ * ■ ^ 

Coulamft. page, and the Nfrd±Hl Sutra* .. ■ - IBB 

GaututAlputmi Andlira k. - * + .. 112 

fluirtirtofi, language of a I rib* in the Soraat 

, ■ .. .* ..LAM 8. 25. 28 


gdyi/dtif festival and it* parallela 187—19^. 355—238 
^irf find gfupees ** ** &C' S3 

Gnntowe (=Hinduj ++ -. , ,Sc. ftJ F 07 

geography. Nicobar -+ fil B Slfi—31* 

geology. Kicobor ■■ ■■ <» 81, 217 F 218 

Georgians (Glizr) ■ » ++ »* .. 58 

Qhaleah lanfiurtgM - ■ l.A,V. 22 P 28+ 45, 40 

G]u|^filA imicrip. of Kiikktika T * 2 40, 241. 343. 249 

ghw (It, phi) .* - - - ■■ nB 

GiLgi tl F Swl dialect .. ** *. IJi.W 28 

gingall- Soesirtg^iii- 

gibipn [gmgtiAmj ■■ ■■ . *»* fic. Bi. 62 

(tingerly (ihe oOftit between the Godlveri (k-h* 
and Oriarni}, n v«y early reference to - . .. 175 

Goa otomM (Gasper Antonin wtonw) > + So. 107 

Go&J&s F and the ^dyd^tif Jwlivnl 167—160; and 

foAtivia! i. ++ , .+ 235.-38 

Gobong* Gopl&knliong *, -. * * * < 30 

gobin F u-vsd (or pttfdffi by Finch .. .,170 

go tkvid (cal tie abed spirit) *. ,. ^ 235 

gml4 and place iuuon ,. + * + * ^ 206 

l^ifrwdJp iHfd p&}&* of the OnlOliHi * * , - 100 

Goethe on Saluniold .. . * 40 

Gokonda, in the early jwvauteanth ceultiry, io 
lALtOlifl of lHO i and Aurangseb Sc. 01, 05. 

0 t F 100 

♦Gold Mohur + flower fond the pearwk■ llowtw ), 
rofarynctt to, in B 6 b«r + fl Memoir *i 
Goillt^W (Bandar ’Ahfcjii> *. .. So 

Guoda and Gouda 
GoorJ l. and place namw ,. 

Goudophai^H. and the St. Thomas logmd 55, 

234 ; and RiMtdOl ■ ■ - - * ■ 1O0 P 

Gond*. the + * ^ - - p ^ * * * - 

Goodtad. Oapt. Wm. .. .. Se. 

Goojara fGhjorb W. Hawktn'i mention of tho. . 
Gopavaiidra. MahAri^ldhirAja, topper-plate 
grant of r , 

^Insiyd (poAdf dtold), eottlo guardian ll7 T ] 80, 100 

tfOroniAnn foativnl . . 234 

Government F ihn, and th<> village eprtwn of the 
Nk:obor lalmul*.. .. *, ,, ML 


GovinrJdi IV (Rlflrak^l , - ., , - 02 

0 Avindanahallt, insCrip- ot .. * ■ 204 f S06 

gram. Hw cAond. 

GwilAom *, .. ** ■■ -■ Se, U 0 

grass i:kdh (euggeatod product of madSr heed 

5hra> ,, *.* . + IT6 

Gray. Mr. (Dr. I) .. ,.. Sr. 67. 80, 113 

Gray, limit, .. +T 137 

Graal STicoljar Ud. 91—83, or Soneda, eto. 215. 217 
GreenfLaugtu Capt. Thwt- Sc. 70, 63. 85. 65 P &L. 

107, 113. 1U 

Gmu-wt. Rea^. 

Mistoirt d? TErtrfrn* Qfiemt .. -- + . 219 

Gudnphorasa. k.. and St. Thomas F+ . . 100 

Guhila ** .* ** ■■ **80 

Guhilota of Mew&r» total abafeaiuera + * - - S41 

Gujflritl language I.A,V. It 13. 10 

G-ujarl dialect .. . i ■, * * I.A.V* 

Gftjjnre, nomads, and Ihe spread of ]figeti4d 53 ; 
and FratihAraa, 230* 241 F 245 (Gtijnras) 

IAV, 12. 

gut (Fera. h and 1 GoM Mcdmr ’ Flower - * 

Qullrunday- Bw Goktmda. 

gunny,, the word used by Firhshto *. .. 178 

Gnr£d.$i 06 diabet *.IAV. 26 

Gnrjaraa {GOjarah and I he Ba|p0ia I.A.V. 12 T 13. 1^ 
Qumiukhl alpimbet .. . ■ * * J*A-V, L1 

guahadar (Fenl- gtir^-frorihitr], mom ■ boa™ flc. Do, 90 
gU*peoa (7 gnJcwbfta, Pert, F o ccNtrsn enEInn 

rloth) .b ..£te. 62, H;i 

Guttinndlvt (Guttan Dewy), nr. Inurim St. 03, 07 
Giiet (Gnrtt), of Fmia and ihe O^jarB .. *. 58 

Gwalior f*m4a*ti of B^iuja .. ». *■ -40 


10 


13 

175 


175 

102 

11 

190 

120 

196 

109 

116 

17 


l[nhh«ut F ThQfl. F merchant, and St. Th«nmi 
kiKkory-a (inxllnck eaHd) .. Sc. 93 F 

J Llv(]Jh (the Hilo of ilnuui o vrav ol h me 

ot 


ihe 


baddy (o pads of troopa in 
eorviee) *. 

HidE and I lurry (nutenritiK) F F 

Aoimnn^iA. Hiiggwilad moaning of 

Hoiluiyjw pE Cliadi 

hahikore tlflUllAw), twe uf tins word b 
Ffti I and BadAoid *, 

Hnldi Ghfr{, battlem«r .. 

Kamillmi. G»pt. Alot. 

Hamilton. Oapt, Wfn- 

fl^millon, (IfurkinTum Ifimnlton.) 800 
nan* 

Hamthook to {hr S<xtipiarf* in thr I f y*h curat 

AfiWviffli, by IT, ElnrgFenvea (hwok-lioE be) I3M 


51 

100 

120 


\Lo.guk 

170 
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61—^1 

AMI* 
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,. fiP 
Sc. 79 
Sc . 81 
ttucl* 
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IlariUi* InBcrtp- of fAfcmvamUW (MAukliAil) 

irtrhoup*. of tlw Nieobor Ula. 

tvH*. tho, bb « aytnbat ., 

H*rgre»v« t H. . _. _ . . 

Handbook to The Sc>dpt*rt* m The Peshawar 

Mumum ... ** j l " 

Hiricaodra <H»tifcandrt) ol U» JtNibpur «id 

other inBeii|i«.* ,- a 

HMihATft iuoerip- t«f IMS) .* 

HarihAr* insCfip. (of 1®62J *» '* ’ J 

B»r1 P4rt»t, th«» «wui R« Pi* ** 0,1 uo 

HorMKtnJmnfl^t * ia *“ old dW *V’t ,, 

.. A 

itariifttfl (of lba Bot9|B). Mid Artct .. ■■ *» 

Kd«ioi tlUriot), R. ‘' ’ \\l 

Harriott {Hcriot) •• ®**V "?* J„ 

Itorxboo. Ed.. E. I* C. 08.«O. »O.*1. 

Hany l« sweeper), ALblfAnl’a woo of tb* word.. V77 
Harsa. BouidcliOfAl^lO^ ** ■ ■ 34fi 

Harris (C*fcultft University L®*' 

lurtM 192B), by fladli*kuiuod Mookorji. St-A, 
[book-notice) -- -* ** *■ ■■ 317 

.HiifOii, HAiii, £Hk*Ih of. 

edited by -* v i. ^ 

AarWl-fcufrm (dreiunoiit imuod by wynl nutho- 

tity) -- •• -■ -* 

IbtR&nrt grant* (of 1513 mud ol 15$L), of Xtfoa- 

raya Of ..’ ' 

havUMt .. -- •• •■ ** 

Uobhulc gr«nl of NMBatmtwuiiyalM olid Other. 

itj. avs 

Hebert (Herbert), Chevalier. of Pondicherry 

3c. 37.3d, us 

Hebrew inxrim. 199 ; from CheniuiittoneBtBifl.. 234 

H^,bJ .. .E.I.C. Liu 

Rodin, Bvwi << -- ■ ‘ ■’ IJ 

*—*- ■«*» ^ 

tentim (gousacoin, flpolt«w*iBbtl ** 74,-5 

bffiwinit T Kmtvw. &» kanthant. 

|/mol (Harriot) „ **■ M, W, H2 

{Harriot), ffcabt. — «« Sc, ®7 h &B, 114 

HilOt Sm Hadd** 

/Jfndl, moftfltnn oI T disloctfl of IXV. 7—11, 

10, 42, 43* 45 P synthetic dccJunaioH, m LA.V* 60 

Hi wit Bh&fihd aur by 3by&m Sunder 

(book-netko) — ■- «' T ’ 

Rindi MbS- W«rrb fur .. ■, . .. 55ft 

HiDflki (l*bndA} . . ■■ i* IaA.V, 17, 10 

RmddMtAid. UuifcPm^ ** ** I.AA . ^—11 

TOffitiing *f t bc i*ord - - «- I-A-V. 0 3 10 

jOftdte. and tflbirtb 90, 31 ; lu^oirthyiiio ten* 
ckn^y of 6-7 ! and oaaW dislaictkinfi etc, 03, 04 ; 
d IfiMbwr, and the St* Tbffln** tradition 
100; treat mmt d .» .o 1-A.V, 0 F 10 

king, s« MAfcrftiU, 

Rmq'ia (pcrba|« Qum-fiua, q v.K 


159 

3L0 

310 


Himl.lt> Bai Bah-Mlilr. 

Ttnth af»l EUvtnfa Fiport on Jof 

Hi/vli Manuscript* m tlvJ years 1017-1019 
and 1020-1033 +* - * 

|Lunnot-kware> and Ititmntgar 
Histoin de rExtrime Orient, per Ron^ Oroiueat 
tbaok notlc*) - - * + - ■ 

Historical Fact* for The Arabian Ifttrioa? |n/u- 

by Haory Cooi^e Farmer (hock-ndie*h - * 
histewy, Sfiaobftr * + ^*-81 

Hobday fHobdyJ Mr* -- *■* ® e ’ 

Hobday P Maxy , * -* -- Be, -0 

bobladax * So* hmilddr* 

Hotfion Jobaon. nertea on flfi—|U3+ 12& 133. 

146—149 t 174—210—214- 
liwltct and ■■ ■■ ** 11 

hograanJiy efl&brfttkmfl - ■ -• >- 

Hokomb^ P Sym uft, I * C, , * ^. Sc. 06. 101 

Holden, Capt. R.. ** 60. ^ 

homddMnya* gfcflelty (Stramum *adk»m) ++ 64 

Hormoa, uucrip. at *- *■ ,l 

Hooka, corly iwo of the wurd -, * - . * 17. 

hooly ill. hoit. Spring futimlk mtly um &r tb* 

word i. ■■ ■■ ** ** ” ^ i7 

Howdy (H. Kundt ft haul™ & droll >. u» *1 the 
term in tb# Akbamdtim .+ ** - ■ l " 7 

Hordwi, Hkb - * - fc Ef L ° B 

h&rew, trndn in .r ■* «« -* .*25 

llnrlawl (UfftfloadiJ ** -.Sc- 77—70, 01 

Ivubblobubblo (kawiScanaa -Sc. »0 P SO. «8 
Hulf, Hulfa P idisnUfloatioB of . . 54.331. 233 

Hufikoro grant of Hariliam II . * +- 

human wK'rif^c*. aiiLUug tbo Lambiidia, etc, 257, 238 

Hum%y\>il, ompr. and BaMdur Sb&h of CSujar^t 
1 + 2; and ^ikandor S9r. and Stdl ‘Atf, ^7 ; 
death of 2S. 2& g and art - - «- * * 09 


Hitpip the 
Hunt. Hich. 

Hinw. lati^ua^i ol 
IptpoJ 

kurcarra {mowongfir, eouriar) 
buttope r Ben Atap* 
byvoca (sea^Ttig). f«ipa tor coring 


. 112.111 
I. C, Sc- 71 

* U.V. 34 

3c. 00 

* b * ni 

>, Sc + 76 


image* t in Tibffto-Burmau rolklor* ,. ^. L16 

imped time* iabac*#*) * - — Sc. Ud 

incarnation, a general Hindu belj*t in 31 

bc*n» -■ ** -* ■■ ,B 1S,S 

itiduxp capbalie, of different c**t*a .. C8, 09. 91 

index, nacal, of casftoa ** .. * - 17—IQ 

lndia h poeaibl* origin of tb* ciiite Kytrtero m 

M—&Ze 67—70. 01-05 
India, and St- Thomas 63—58 P HSl-^234; ®f 
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Barbosa IS2; of King AJfrtd 231—233 s Lvw 
G4J: (Smit h} and St- Thomaa 103—109 ;pc»xl 
trade of 121; funeral ums tif 137 J White “J 
Anuhuta 233p *M; (Dfitiih) hwgnng** now 
ijvtkun in, population of {iu 1921 ) I-A-\ r 
fl, 7i ancient Ary*n language *rtd iflVMwiw 


of I.A-V- .* .« -■ ♦ < ■-^*2 

Ipdu, Aryan Vernaculars Sec Modem Ifido^ 
Aryan Vonwulari * 

lildo^CThlrtSW limgilftgtM .* ■ » * * l.A \ , 44 

India III (fUjimkata) - ♦ * -■ - m 

Indm* riv. ** • ■ ■ * «. *^h 7, 30 

Indue vailoy, riviUration and e«n figumt km of 

IS—10? IrtniriAagfifl itpeken in LA*V r 0 P IS 
Ingomm Uland. See Uimram. 
t a tffcsrte Martyr™ * - + . * - * ♦ 

frtl it (probably of the fMi n if- * JV-u^uf - 

** . 47 

IneCfiplittiifl 

Afl »^ ■. • * * - - 1 * -.SO 

of Atoka 1 OH—170, 204—207 LA V- 32. 33, 36 + 43 
llongalorC eoppeavplrtte - ■ 204. 200* 207 

BMfcbflfi of Hnrfii .. ,, -- *- 243 

Bidur, of llard-uta II -- *. ■. -■ *60 

Btlhari «.« ** -- ** ■■ &- 

Bmhmagiri (Jitlilopurti j +. f - l*A.V* 33 

of Cbfmdrlla dyii- .. ■ ■ + - W 

rcfertLng to CliandHtgUpUl ♦. ■■ 122 

Citftldnigfof 1HS) -. .. .. 109,200 

<ofl333> *. .« -« no 

S^fltn&lartpm-copptsr-l^*' ** ■* ■’ ^ 

oi DevnpiUri of LknyaS -» -- -- 243 

of Phannftdilyft *. ■ ■ * * + . 17 

GhA(^Ul 4. * - * ■ 24<b 24L 213. 243 

of ttopacendr* .. *> ** --It 

nt (inviiithmaha111■> -- -■ ►« 204,203 

Cvalior jrtukvtii .. .. ► * 240 

JUrCdj.i of ItiLnavjirHiAu *. . ■ It 

Hariliam (of !3tSj HO? (ol 1002* „ ir-0 

UiiVin (of 1313 and of 1 SOI. -170 

HehlaAle of ftamifftlm NHyudsa 130. 200 

Hebrew - - - * * * ■■ 109. £34 

at Ruinm* «* * * * - ■ ■ *« 10& 

Uulikree -. .. -- -■ 199 

Jauin -■- +h t . * * * ► ^ 

Jodhpur, Of Lfeuka . ^ .. 24U, 241, 243 

KOltWi -- .. t* 

Kiannadu., *- -* *. ** * - 304 

Kitrokala madol la|[i m ■■ -■ ■■ 109 

KaiuL copper-plate ^ * * - * - I ® 

KKnrof thl * - * + * ^ * - *» 7t 

Ku rrant Caakct *, * - *. - ■ * * 9U 

at MahAhalLpumm ^10L 1&4 
UdjOky&li , 4 ++ . - ,. *. 203 

at Mnukueaodra * * .. - ■ ■ ■ 203 

Mtiaflhrft -■ «i ■■ * * I«-A. V. 43 

Matbiirli t* *i * * m * . 203 

- k&m OapiiiU P . -. *. - * 79 

AlfUskuio copper-plate .. „.. * * *. 200 

MuJLyab^ruf HukluurtAya . . .. ,„ 1 £*5 p 


lime r i pt iofie —-con U. 

Nij^iimdra grant *. ** -- ** M59 

Nctilpxir P of Suliltekjiradava . . .. 244.243 

frhlaviCfOB* -- PP „ 199,233.234 

Ptbjlftr ■ ■ * - # - -. ■* - . - SO 

re rum Ami (la Umk -* . + .- ** LT 

l"u tjfiinu]Hint .. - - .. , . *. 109 

Qudon rijpper-plalc p- - - . > £34 

KoLnapur, of PritMdcvu ** -.p fan. 

of Rudrad&rami -« - - . - • - 123 

Itunmiindei pillar .. tCA—17U. 20+—2H7 

SAduhalli grant of llevaruya .* .. ,- 109 

of Sam4c3r«deva . . * 17 

Sampige ., *h -- -. £04 

fmm SerLngBpuyuu (Iwo) -- i p - ■ 290 
£Mhb?«gBrtu ,, ** I4*T- 49 

Silisitpur Hfoite ** # + -- >+ W—IS 

SmgApura ,, ., . f *. - - itO 

Sue V'ihir cop|wr-plate ** -* SO 

Tamil *- ,. *. .. L99 

Takht i B&hi M -■ *# ** . .79 

Taxi La copper-plate .* .. -- t S. 79 

„ gold -- ** ^ 

„ aUvorflcroll .- -- ik - - S° 

Tidgufldf copiwr-plate f . - - -- .. 17 

Tipper* , f „ - 244,243 

WllhlHk VAM ,, ,, .. .f *. »i 

Wardikagmut .* -p ®2ll 03 

Ze^l* - . ip * - * * ■ ■ 79p 

Enlcnel, mta» ot , Se. I05 h ItSfl 

Inicrmniriage (between diffHDf caei™j 93, 94 

1 UW 4 d| p 4, i i mm . m . m . - - SC-I ft" , 

lutkmbia, ii IS- Thome in. CivlUtr 1 33—SS F 23L-~234 
•iqd*at ¥ (hoeket) <* .. *- -« »- llO 


tiODAVArmagh Matiklaui k. fc HiirAhA itucrip, of_ (7 


Jatar Beg (A#af Hi,\n) , fc .. ** *. 2i 

Jagateirnha 1 of AfcwOf *- .< .. 21+ 00 

Jagataithha II of McwAf .. ,. on 

JnggayapeVa htone relief + * .. . - d9. 90 

Jahflngir and Chi tor 21, 39 ; and iholertr b&bd 
S6 j and art 09 ; and the maund *. ■ * 164 

Join* ItoJRripihm*, collected and rompded lay 

Vnmn Chand Nahar (book-nntie*} - - . * 4® 

JaiMkltnor, Jain* inwrip^ from - - . * .. 40 

Jalikli, SHftiyj {JalaJ tid din3 ++ .* *i 7 

Jal^b'd d J uk h Sniykl, fttinike of ..ta. 

joioijyjL a p*« (4ndropd^ rniin'ir^ # * 04 

jdnwiwdn ujnd of lhawl pie™ «* *. Se. S3 

jorapodri, rnoata ingot . + p. - ■ iU0 t lLO 


Jnn^Ada (ft Nfiir guid#) h referred It* by Barboea 177 
' jAhg&ip, ^k^Wrt tract* near MdlwA .+ 111 p 112 
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j«j*r (n rtfe). «M*rSy of th* word . 

J»i* (tihoifrt i»1.) •• *■ 

idJi, and '* - - 

. LA V - * 7f *_ 

the. I'*** 

Jmihnr (d/idfifA* aod historian of Hmnftyto), 

■AH Abdo'r-Bato^n Bog. -- -- s ® 

yabAtf^. at Chitor «■ ■ ’ ■ ■ '' w * _ 

Jayc^ithhft of McrcrA*. Mid Auiungroh ,, ** 

J«iu* F and Sohnbom — t * ** ** ** 

J&t|m BabA, cattle guardian * * * - d 1&7 

_ , . 29, 30 

Jholum. nv. -- - ■ 

eo 

faya tax -- ■" ** *. fc * ” 

Jaipur m*erip. of BauJufc . . ***■ **** 

*i*d EJfa^osA Se. $0+ &1« 83—^ S1 h I Lf H. 
Jom». Ed. .. 8c. 77* 76. SH, UK V2* H3 

JouW f Opt, J* ** -* '* * 

Jortlunv, Friar and imlmfiUiod Chrtmniiia or 

Leaser lodia .. * * 4 < " + “ 

Joseph*! arid Bnrliwm ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ * 1 ' *_ 

JofM?ph, h of Brandyp* legend « ■ 1 M 

/dlfmdJ <*/ Ffww™ JJwrAtffWPt during the 

mm* <* 1610-1811. edited \y 

U. K, a, iv, Oldham (book notiwl .. ■ - 138 

Jutlft* ThuUKUt (St, TWhumI ,. .« K> s - > u7 

Jug* (Yog!) wet«ndBrAhmi^n '■ 

junKhid (* d»gBpr) ( iW -* 1 ' 178 

iujupkape^- Srfl cAanjflPi- 

Uink. \m of word by Vortbcroo * * * ■_ " } * 

Juiikceyloo* dewHflwtt produrts of 8t- L02—iofl 

jurib *590 la lamgoaao-mwtvj, curly unc of word 1-S 


KncnW. tliwlaet. tJLV. I* »» 

g-.l—... thp, ttitrl animal aocrlficc* • * • ■ 

KMir group ol »* 

KAflrt (Bolgpi) .. “ l A * 

Kftfirl tor Alkund) Ungnugo .. - - »-A.' - -* 1 ' 

Kolir^r, mid ftwrtlbM -. •• »» "® n ; 

KAiln.ii mt., ropnwCTdod ot ilohiinvlipiu- - l<fl 

KAlthi ncript .. •* •' ** I,AV> 13 

Kokkuka. two OtaltyiU irweripe. o( 24«>, t-H, 

2^3 f 24^ 

^AlAcburii, Mid KunUlu - ■ - - ++ 62 

kuTft&j (tin),. pt + - ■ f 

Uji^pa, Wguago of tbo KafaSA K hi LTV 1 A.V . 20. ^ 

Kaidarm insert - ■■ " *" i& 

K*de Thfioimlhut, vll. in V[*p*r Btl rmn, i nho bit 

tfd by »>wrwi -. 

RKSMIAh, on Bba* - -- 4L 4 ' T „ 1 ^ 

Kaliu^n raiiiiiij. a mono relief from n - - 1 1 

KtTlH phalintd* iu [ndu^ d^Hn 


Kiism* Knppii (Jtilrt£i^tapi|foi) *■ .. Sc T 

KdinmiidrtJti, and lb* Arif* ****™ of Cl^akya 

m, 174 

(Fo^n-t brooMfa) - ■ - * ^ 93 

kmml fUmv. ftr*)* Mid aiwte -■ *■ 

Knnauj tim. ; (KanyAkuhja) „ ., J A F, 10 

■ Ekn^pumr,’ It.. eoavfflrtod by 9t. Tbomafi. 10 6 
Knn^n, of w. BtpftdnlafcfPk mid tbt- Gtijnra 

LA.V. 1!> f ( A 

KAnLada-iMm^pfoban^a, poem by PUilmanAhhii 
Of JbHlOr(145S 0} .. ** -* I A V ' 12 

Kiinirfifca. imd S^wandi 19 : orfl of "S ^ and liio 
spread Of Jluddlii^m L4W ; imd tilO KAja of 

GorbwiJ. .. ■■ l±y. I* 

Kwuindaloicrip- .. ** ** 

Kanvn, bomUt T » -- 04, £kh 

kapal {A square-rig#*! VMWflJ, 0*3 of wCf(t by 
Vnrthema -i ■■ ■» pt 41 

Kvrach Uli- 1 ifoio. f kin of VIdy AdluirMnnlJu + , 01 

ILnraStolti inAflai^SluPficHp. t- *« *- 

KnrA^hb Knrauttlu t Jfornchi) .. * * ..Mi 

Kdriju of Mei?Ar , ■ ■' * ■ " T S3, 00 

KArmaanal and Ctkmina T , »• S3. 50 

Knrwitcb ^ KiPtfUii, 

Hmil imlr. Hnd lUt Fif 

KMtnbl graHunar by Isvata 
Hank -* »t n ■ ■ ** IiAA. 2" 

Kiibiurl ^KA^irO brumage of Ki£whniir v»I- 

A „ LAX S, 27* 26, 42 3 40. 47. ©0 

Ka^iAwilri, KAiniifi dialect ** 

^ ■■ ■■ - . - 1A f V 13 
KAtnk copiwr-plate gtmH of MahAllATignptO ft 

mid the villftgo Tarkknrik9 ++ - lfi 

Kntdudh a Xieobar Sal $1—S3; ide Achm) 210, 217 
Kali limguaen * + ■ - 1jAA r “ Ll 

KansilQ £>iUnf(oa - ■ ’■ W 

KnutAlvu'a Ariha iMm. date of ibd eompda- 

tkmof. 109—Ilf r !2i— 

dt^aMdra^ wn§ it in prwo or 
in vena ! ■■ ■■ *' Mi —Ml 

tiAyii3lha t CAfliest, opisni|>Hio mention oi ** 
t nyuM^. -diver TT ** + * ** ,,70 

K ailhntfa* original rum of ,. 14 j 

& m UHi r tin rnonw oI7L: other mmu* uf the city 72 
[Wiicofl), tiae of tho w«d by Sultan 

h'n&t .* -• *■ *■ -*• " 210 

K^knyn, Iwbitet of Fft^Aet l*tnkrU l -A A 17-20 

xJ » - » ■■ 

kEEitaini (Jbff^onf) -* *■ ^ 

Irr(coiu) -* ” y " 

hernia ^OeKiy Foprr* ibtwk-not Loe| . - - *™ 

Jr^nm. tailed or t^lo, t roe t Af^ 

.. .. ““ ,f ti 

KrrflftnQ-^ffO 

Kewftf womon* why nro ibey blaek t {a Cbhettia- 
i^krld folk HOtisI ,- ■* * * as—3> 

KnyiVravnffla, Yavar#imfeva L Ciiedi k, d|—da 
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K~kf»n-i‘lrtg r iri FOrk-ClU tdicft . * ■ ■ +4 8® 

KimrapostA. ytJiafl deily of N. W. India *, UW* 

Kh*r *f*tn Yu vn raj A (name on the Mathuri 
Lion column^ meaning of .. ** *4 ISO 

Kharof (hi script .. ... *,. ** .. 150 

K ham*tea. and Knuhgdr, and Khotnn and Tin- 
kca!' An t - t t * w + + # i 150 - . LSI 

Kiios tribe. of E- 9ap5cE*lnkea . I-AAL 15, S6 

Khaoiiti, Khiy^f. o***, of the JfaiWWidmki L A- V. 

35. 10 

[popular name for Aiidmfw^ert muri- 
faJtt#) .. .. .. <. * 4 .* &4 

i/nlw (fine muslin) ** .4 Se. 81 

khdf (bedfdoad) + . .. + * Sc- 76 

j^awdja Petrus (Fogte Fetnas), evidently a 
wend of the name 4 4 * * + * Sr- 88 

Kh£wnj + language of Qua KM tribe LA-V, 2&. 

28. 28. 2H 

Hjurnim, prince,, and the Rajput* , T 23 ¥ 59, 80 

Khtahlb riv.„ and tho Jheium * „ 4 * .. 30 


^iisrOnbAd, mentioned by Ibll ButUtn. pOtah 

bly KAlirAr -.. .. -- ,, ,. 2fl 

Kkohnvadha of Ktiivammn. with Comment* 
ary. by Dr. 5. K, Do (Iraok-notiee) .. .. 10 & 

tvidulerpore, auj^gwtcd uri^lns of tho name *. 2 Id 

kilitdkr (^ujToddr) *, .. 2IG 

killings a Brdhma^a ,, * * .. l&U, 153 

wr n &udm .. t . ** 162 

+, a cow , v ., ,, .* .. 153 

kiutAubr Id nesw, 5c* ton kh tedft. 

Kuichinpuiga. mt,.- .+ ,, 116 

K in Haiti , n newly found work by VTdyflp*tf .. 3fl0 

kismuw (ki#hmi*h r rtutins) *„ Be. 86, 8Jk ll4 

Kktoa {=Kjij**h riv. .* .. .. Sc, us, M 

kinrhery (HKOfiJ .. ,„ B i 21# 

kit mitt gar (Khidm^iyj6r) t very early use of the 
word ,. ,, „. ,, ** 210 


kiitjocn (Cadjsn) ,, ,, „ lfl 130 

Kli^ i Thomfl (Thrimaa of Dina} , , .. (0^ 

KOhminu, a floconrl district of the nrmie LAJV\ 27 
KAhistftji. Indu* KohhtAki ,, LAV, 27 

K&hist Ard diAbeti) ,* 3.A.V. 27 

kofft&Me {OAjepcit} * + ** _ ..330 

%/nj, iti fhmortfl .. ** 132,135 

Kondtil, b Xicoi^r in). .. , f . «8J—84 

Kdeetl (Awedhi^ diulDcL .. IJLV* 3 7 

and Christ ,, .. . T ■, ft7* 5S 

Kfotriya^p and catatop etc, SO—52, 93—85, 244J— 
244 ; (el N. W, and W. Ilmduiititnl 
°M39 _ .. ,4 *» „ LAV. L2 

KuhahArAtM, piatra|i« of Mahfh-Aftn -. ^ IIS 

lrw&/dp phmt [Tftfftn bi*pino*a\ rm , „ .. 48 

kuddy (cuddy) .. . ^ tl #< | 4 g 

KubAr IKuhar) ,, .. S |j 

Kiki ftwtji rdek Wild .. .. 120 

^ulanip (tu^uortacl cenucciion with ea*te .. 5 <( 

ifuly&vfipat (leeaning ol) H . .. «, ..lit 


kunkur limratoiro nodolc*) h use of tlve 


word in the jffn-i-A£bcirf .. #+ 2!J 

Kim? a En h RAs^nsku^a kingdom , + ^02 

Kurah^d (Kumagevll .. * + ,. 113,1)4 

Kairnun Cftskot insc ri p, .. * * «. 8J 

Kiimn^vj, prini-eas . . .. -. 113. 114 

KurxiH flndPfli>aiae „ ,, LA.V. 31, 32 

kurwvb*. a bm h ([^oliably the Bafrria ciVicria) , IK 
gmaa 64 ; or dartAo .. .. .. AS 

EyfEup Win. ,, ,, .- 5c, 101 


Lac3twaya, 5c* Fkllo Lutikava. 

LnghatifinS (DehgAni or Pniai) dialect ■, LA*V + 23 
Lniindup Language. habit*t of. diaicct* of 

l.A.V. 11. 12, 47—10. £7 r 30.45,47^ -10 
Laljo^p SJdt AU at .. * * * * 20, 27* 20 

LAhorl Bandar (tamllr LlUlOrl) .. „ 5 

Lul l>ed, the wi» aayifigt of ,, . _ 101—193 

Lai IA YakuAni {the wke e&yinga ol IjiI Dad) 

id— 1^3 

Txima dance F tb* + . ,, ..150 

Lamas (and Dtilns Lamiw}, magical powers of 31, 32 
LambAdi^, and famon socriRc* ++ ,, ++ 237 

Ijatalf fl-anjAhf} cliararlCT^ .. l.A.V, 11, 14 
tanguagea of modem licit tub India .. l.A.V. 0 

languages, tnod&m In do- Aryan, Sujiplr. 

WfFti . . pp^ 1—58: general viewp of l.A.V. 1 — 28 
lifrnkft, tugpwtod now identiflcAt iion of ,, 195 

Ori.diaWt .. ,, ,, 18 

Iona, coin (‘book money') 77 : early rcfwnco lo 211 
Lava, k.p founder of ^rAvnsti .. , ,34 

Laic# e/ Afonu, Atui din ,, ..153 

Immingp aupemtitionH mgiLnling *, 184 

bo Hlanc-, Mncont (physician)* on Faguiin 
tokens ** .. *. *> .* *> 74 

Legg, John. E. J. Co. , + ,, Sc. 87. 89—31 

Leila flor Dololl) „ „ f * „ ..lift 

topt^prThyTiy, and tho hig)icr omtea .. 67, 68. 10 
L*werlmiia ,, ,, ,, + . + * 58 

LawB, Jlovd- Oflo... 5c, 85—87, SU. 112. 113 
Lewis, Mr. .. ,, ,, * * . * f k- 30 

Lift of Hermit Vcndn, by Zadcra .. , . 107 

Lmqua aiul ^kriqoa. Cliinoec merehanU Bo, 77^ 

m> uo* lit 

liquor drinking, punishment for, etc. 152. 153, 2 1 ] 
IpiuleMouni (Clnnnamalai). Mndras 53— &5 t 232^ 233 
Little Kicoher kal. ** . . . ,81—84,217 

LivCnay , Mr .. Sr. 87, 113 

Lock. John ,, . . *, Be. ft7 P 88* 112 

L R 0klN*re dr ■S'frn f/idia 1 1 f Um-frap/i tr du Tit* l 
I mr M + Kfnmruiuel ilcMargsrie (Uw?k imtitHjb -n^ 
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Lokin Athn. Tipper# cappcr-plato of - * 

Muh, the. In Lit orat Uf<f . - *- *■ ’* 

[X 3 lu.+ Hrttml. Vijortmagarn 24. *oA tfw Raffia- 

4ilia * - f ■ l » * j ” 

] m bird. Jalilagfr** tlffWTijjtiofl ol the 
Lojfal Sukjct* - * * - ■ - '' 

Jjmnbtat+ Til., in RummindcH pUk f hmcrip 

( ’ hm ffl y 'I* iob-ebth . - "1 ^ 

langorty (tarV/<*i, imn idoih). Alblr^ 1 * alhi 

iSOIl (4 tllfl 1 ■ * 1 ' a f ' 


241 

*7 

M 

Sll 

IW 

LOB 

108 

211 


M^:yS. dialer ta corrupted form of $niA I.A.V\ 27 
rnaj^tf (roagpLfub Burmese gold and silver to- 
kmA, a farm of currency 
Malabar* nnd 8t< Tbnniwl — - 5tS, 57 

MlkfU^ ptmtii ico *f U unmn Fi«korifict> », 
rmdthjtif. ( lih^Cr dolkr) «# - - «* — 

Milov tin currency (old™) 

Maldiro ii1h>, pivi 107. lob j ftfid 


md (Skt,+ + mt&M'QiG * m 

H&chwAdl (M&chwAriV), riv-. pt^ c 

Madnndjfafej* attributed to RoUtrn + o&wiy found 

mit of. 

MttiiapolLiWii, •> rSrtWt .. ..Sc. 09, 10- 

lOAdilcT (‘fwina*#,* Port- rOm<fj) - ■ 3(11 1 lu 

Mmlwi (Madci-im), I^witi .. ■■ 

BkKlAu-pdyitnJA twine-diinhwH} .. **1,843 

MadJiyadcS* co. IS. 16, BMW ■tt’*'** to Mnpd- 
h* 16n<; two place* of this name 17 ; ancient, 
and the Hindi language.. , ► ,.I.AA t - 8, ft 

Mj&rW rupee- 300 mpMo Madrti^. 

Madras (Madr«b wry early due ^e fwimo- - 2! 
^nrA^ MiujftdTa iw of tbe aasno ■ ■ 21 ® 

MAgndhn(Madh>^de*a) - - -- ^ 1 ■ l6fl ; 

HA^dbl Prakrit, LA.V. SO, 36 + 31 F 33. 3ft, 40+51 
MAgadht Apabhraipk • - " * * T - A V 37Il 

{Qiilo, and the origin of caste 

power* of a Lama of a Dalai 3L 32 

MahAbabptir, VTj^u’h Pamdovain Pammflrlhyn 

Kulptmodftt bp .. - - 101—10+ 

MnAdWdraia, and eiwta 03 ; ** -- 1+A-V. 31 

ApiMjuaJ {mercantile MArwM character) LA.V. 13 

mahd.praiihdTanini pmiihdra *.S3ft 

MnhArAfiru. KahnliarAta Satrap* of - . .112 

S£Ah £r Aftrl. Prakrit .. *. J-A-V. 33—35^ 3T 

Mabiirv^gupta L Kntak oOpp«r-pktd ptrnt g| 1 El 
MaftAfliikAin ^agamm ( J dly of giwt rest Kodoh 71 

jwfiihMidiopklo, Pratihira .. *- .. 01 

Mob! fi-ca. fort, newr - - 19 

Mih^ib F PrttlhifA ■ - ► - ++ 63, 

M&hluph, ao the burial placo of St- Thom**? 51, 

231 F 232 

MiihmOtl, SiUlAn of K- iiod 
Mabmud Sul I An Mlrti fSliill MintJ) 

Maikpom (Myfaporo) 107 ; meartLng of 
MwLtmaid {Mermaid TJ .. 

M!ui thili dialect 


7S f 77 
108—108 
+ + 237 
** 75 

b* 7| 


Pirn and Diu .. .. 

+ 

m, 248 

piallim (mTi'fjUim'y, abip majitcT 


,, 219 

mallLveoco (mdc^ef} v 


212 

ffW^nu^ (muslin) - - 


So. 

MAlwA. empire of 112 ; Hboa territory 


121—1-3 

MAmidluii and Vifij 11 wOrsblp 

■ * 

,. m 

Man, Mr- H- H. dl the Nkol^er fiil«- + 

82—64, 

134- 

-tar. 

216. 21S 

Man. SW tflUUTUl. 

MAnakji, Rustam, (broker of Surat) 

Sc. 

1011, ||0 

MdiwiraJm (Akbark ^anaml and gavarnw) 

59 P 90 

margin (mon, maimd) .. -, 


222 

Ma fkapuH fri™? .. + + 


.. 90 

mrtnrUrrj. tpsa (BrytAn'ai irvfiVrt) 


*. m 

Mandor, and tbo PialShAtfa* 

** 

.. 240 

Mandkira (MudurA} -. 

S- 4 

.. 212 

mango, iho #§ *■ * 

+ * 

47, 18 

>1mi (fouudor of Mflniftupwn) - - 

■ r 

, + 108 

trjdnl (a WEigbtJ 

*# 

,, 222 

MABiigrammnkara, and Mfimchmnna 


106 


Manikavaaagar (Tamil Sa Lva dmt w), and ManilOBn- 
M^ikviUa itlWrip, 

Mahic#tntndrA F tnacrip- at 
moan (Arab]* aod iko man 
Manuueci* ETicolAa 
UiBHhrl LnacrLp. (Mid lkrdic 
C- -- *• 

mantm*, eflkacy of 
Manu, On coala 
mda iPort.) h and man 
Mftm. and Buddha », 

MarAihto, and tha RAjpata 


203 
,, , + 206 

▼. iei+202 

sc m 
.. r.A.n fii 
li> F 2f> 
* 03. 9i F 243 
*>. W. 242; l&l 
*. .. 1G1 

.. 158 

22* m 


.. 7 

27, 20 
► > 107 
ftfr, 7ft 
IJLV+20 


ilaitrayn (tbo coming ButWha) 


33. im, m 


MajAtbi. UnguagCf, dlaloctu of I,A,V, S. 10, 42. 46 

Marco Polo, and Myloporo Sc- 231.231 

Mark&ad^* and litiwiiy Apabhra^Aft ,. I.A.V* 36 
Afdf^rw^ it - - SCi 79 f 80* ftO—02 
marnago, bet worm plants and trww 47; intnr- 

easte . * + 03—95, 246—242+ 246 

Martin, Capt- Matt, *+ ■. 3c. 80, ftO-*— 

M e»ry + + ■ * «♦ ■» * * fit- 90 

Mary Ot iWr jf + * * * - - - ■ 3f, 82 

Mary&car (maral-iar)+ pmlmbte earUoat Euro 
pfcin sue of tba term ., *. -- 2lS 

mEutaoola (boat), early use of tlic term .. 213 

anil fjnlhning*. See BrAhmapA, Mfct Ann, 
Master, 3ftoyn^lmna. in Dlvi .. -. 3o. ftb 

MnaulipatA-m (Motchlapotan), desc ription of Be. 

93—97+ and the New E. L €. IftO—log 

MathurA. the KuahAnn «ulptnraa of 141, 144 

Mat bur A inxcrip* ,* ** M ■ ■ 295 
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MathurA lion Capital + * -. *- "0 

matrons© (m*hla rtfuf, female sweeper), oonfua- 
<h 1 villi BhathitfAti* ,. * + *, 2T£ 

Matthews r Sir GrO. .+ , * Sc- £4. 6G 

Man i Muburak, and Mail ,. ,» *, 7 

niannd (Eng-). meaning a kind of iKUPkft, SflWf- 
time used m a measure .. .. * * 101 

Maunds, Indian- notes on 161464; 181464; 





201-203; 221-224 

II 

Apm 


. . 221—223 

Ik 

AkborS .. 

* fl 

163,164.224 

f* 

Arab 



*1 

Rental, standard Bled in 1533 .. 102 

+ * 

Bombay 


• * 162 

.. 

Delhi 


** -2tlh 363,221 

II 

Go* 


.. 3AS 

r» 

Gujnrlti , * 



+■ 

of Kind . . 

a 


Tl 

0) Holland 

* i 

4 1 * * * ■ 1 $3 

v+ 

Jfthungij 1 




Madrsa ,, 

8 f 

. im 

■ ■*■ 

Malabar 

■f P 

... J8l, 182 

.* 

Mogul 

S P 

.. .. 10). 103 

It 

of N. India 

a . 

1 222, 224 

if 

official 

■ * 

.. 182,163 
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.. .. 102.203 
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Surat 
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.. 181.102 
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various . . 
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« i » i ■ ■ 1 E$3 

Miitdni, 

land of, and the St, Themes legend 56 

McGn^rai Dr,, in Liutsaa 

I. 3£ 

mmujcs of length. Tibetan 

22S 


medical art. fOin© obecnaliaiu on. in the 
descript ion of Divi Island , . . . &„ Go 

medioina. and religion S3 : in Tibet 
Msilapur (Myhpor*) 

Melukote copperplate inscrip. 
mendicants, religious, food allowances of 
me*orrhyny. and ( he highe* ce^ir* 

Mrtchlepcitan, See Ma^rulipuiam. 
meteorology, Nirolfir 
MotA r. history of 
MihirngulA «, ** . , p , ,, f 1B if| 

Mi Ion, Medan and My Inpore 
M Indio h k, ,. . p 

Capt. L- 

mlntfe* example of a 
M trjwr- Eh'I* t site of Mtupa al 
MLr Ruk&a. jiiS pa at 
Mlizh MohrtJnmad 111 Ttr^lfai, gov, ofTiUn Jl—7 
Mira.A ShAh (Maluntid SuJjUn MirzAk gov. of 

miOra > i ,, T „ T+ ^ # 4^ 

Mira* SshAh Husain (Argfjiia), k. of Sint! .. 5_ 7 
(Mifthgdf), might *. aOl* 2*3, 22 4 

mie*oy |« condiment ) p recipe- for . r ft*. 

Madign IndoAf ^x frmacutor*, on 37*. (ftip. 

IUV, I-30 


&0, &7 

. . lira 
** £06 
*. £22 
68—70 

». 81 

50 P 60 


■« uni 
.. 7ft 
Se. tip, ixi 

31. 06 
_ 10 

10 


pltfment) 


Imodifiod Kigali charm ttr) 


I.A-V ill 


M oguls, commercial policy I ho „ , T 100 
mniMmtcHc*. of St, Thomas, 54. 5&, 107. £31* £32,234 
Mm*, the, and the Nicobar Islanders ** . , Si 

Mookerji, Radhakumud., 

Har*ha (CnlcuUa University R^iMiip Lft- 
liiTCfl* 1030) ** *, + * 247 

moolvee (mduknrl), early nos of the woni *. 23 2 
moovudice fmfinahf), very early us* of the word. 212 
mcores (blue cloths) ,, ., ,, Ba &L @2 

Moors. Sec Muhammadans. 

Moreland. W. H. 

The Cvmmi'rrictl Fofkry 0/ Thf Manul* ** 100 
R' lntwtM o/ Crolcotiffo fit tie Eariy Severn* 

tcenih Cmtury .. „. , + ** im 

M&fic*vy. See RumI*. 

Mofdfxn (^Muslim) ,, *. .. ioo 

mosquito, us* of word by Barbosa .. .. 212 

Mount Abfli, a Rajput eenti* . r I. A. V r 12, 13. 10 
mountain Spirits ., .. ** T . .* + 115 

tnountainst in the Xieolriir fsla. . . .. ^ 217 

mfdhmr4r (name applied to fch* Pdiu?) l.A.V. 31 
tiirndfri (lotus mfk fi \*mm ) ,, *, *, M 

Mu'dzsam, rriuee ffihnii 'A3oni) ., Be, SO 

MuOiyandr grant of Euklta Ray ft oi VijAysnagftra 160 
Mughal paintiugh in the Boston Museum , * 0# 

Murals, the, and RAjput* of Chi tor L—6 P 21—25 
Muhammadans 04 i tMoorsj T ,Sc. S3, 04, OS, 00 
Muluinu'imd Shuh. and the Ma ruth at , r a> 

Muir, J. + on rafft*. + . 51* 53 

Mdla^ndhaku^ \ ihAra at iSimiUli. opening 

ceremony of the , „ 207 

mulnm fmuVittiJn, imw-ter of a ship), early Eng. 

liah us* of tb* term ** .* h . 21f 

Mulln BhAh, and Rfi P!r .. P , + , .« Jsa 

mullmudtr Soe tnoliwil. 

MAHin*eitii L ARat . 

MuodA languages 1.A.A. 6 B ( modern, Au«tio- 
A^ifttic]! l.A.V, 24 ; mfturner cm 1-A-Ts. 

I.A.V. 42—44 

MUHipiW&jttu trt* B same ^ lb© mpasutdru* q pV+ 
Mufijn, k. copper- plate grunt of, from TiUpiyJi 17 


Mural tl (NianuMiA) ., ,. 

- 4 

63 

irnirma (oobrai de eapeBo)! 

- t 

146 

mdr^f, plant (SQiwvtiria zrylanic*) t . 

. „ 

46 

AtuNsddpm (Durcfiiir-i>nmeudiliuii] 4 ntid Muwrnkn £12 
Muslim An (IVn, plupwl of correcf 

meaning of the tenn 


IW 

Munell man (for Muaslman) 

■ e 

138 

MusMlfnrn * * 

fc ^ 

ino 

MunaendGn* (derivation of ihp ujuii c) 

muRsonla. Bee iiLa^ooill, 

a ■ 

212 

Munaulmcn 

m, 

loo 

tsu^ro, gm» iOlfprrnt rofmulua| ., 

■fc ■ 

43 

mutlub (ipioflufi) „ 

4- fc 

213 

MtiJirii. (Cralignnrwj 

fl 
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Mylapore and Ci vital lothablii, 53, 23! 

And Mahlnph 54—3# ; Tomb of St. Tliomflfl it 
10*— ■■ *■ ■* l(W 


NBgftr, the language of .. .. .. 1 .A.V. 24 

Xapiro ApuhhrtiipSil. n literary Apobhraip** 

X.A+W 3rt, 57 

Xiigpm Briihmooue ■■ ** ■■ LA.V. 37 

XAgaHscript n - J*A.V. JO, It, 15* 14 

NAgj^jimErU jfrflllt. . * , ^ *. *« 180 

Nsbar, Pimm Cbnzid, 

Joum Iwriptum*, collected and compiled by 40 
Xnliuta .. < i ■ - + - ■ * t * ^ 

Xailes (X&v&it).* 215 

Nnmbutlri Brahma^, 30. 3S ; fNnmpiiuri) Ortho 
doxy of * * * * - - * - * * ^. 51 

in Ordeal by balance -- ** * + <■ 1"& 

NAmik Shftli, iliadple of B*i ^ ** .. 128 

JjjmeO'iit)', a Xicebor SI—84, 151,155; (Cam- 

ortft) . * »> -* i* -- 218+217 

Xarhsuti, dkicd (GiiwRrliflti) ■» ■ ■ LApV 20 

Xnrmadti, riv. 81 h 02 ? (the MundA) . . , . 85 

Nartirrtlui Mel)tft, GujarJLii poet * ,I.A.V. 14 

nasal index arid east? ., .. ». 87—70 

NWrpur {in Sind), the aneie&t Net rpur ■ . 5 

Xafipox (N4firp0r ol Dies) »* -- ^ iCl - 

Hitha, {Ju£i) sect *< -■ -« +. 244 

not* 115, 1181 offerings to,. .. 1&& 

Nature study iu the Sunakrit jpramit—^nlunftifd 

48—IS, 

mmtlifig uf -* -- ■* 122 

yruvait (Nalta*) T early Eighth referenc* to the 213 

Fidrama/l«Jbf, plant ** ** *» 04 

tiumnnu, festival -. «f »- - ■ + + 

XawAbe of Mamalipetain .. .. *- 6c* 04* 9ft 

neeJgyc (H. ntig* to) t early European reference to 
ilie ■!■ *» * - * * jf •* 

NcpAl, language* end people Of J.A.V. i4 p 18 

XeatortOilifiiD + La Persia ■ ■ ■■ - - * - 

Neetorian* of the Malabar Coast . * * * 107 

Xeulpur pant o[ ^ubhukamdeva of Orissa 244. 248 
Nicobar Islandera and their country* remarks 

on the .. . *. Si—&4 P 132—137 P SIS—‘218 

Nicobar Islanders, and liaae .. ,+ .. 230 

Nieular (Great NicobarJ .. ■* ++ 216 

Nil Ato. riv., tlie Indoj ,. .■ * - - *. 30 

Kino Islands {Southern Nicobara] ++ ■■ 218 

Xirim fin Sind ) p sit* of -*■ 1&+20 

NUi^dm ol KAmandaki ., ■ ■ . * .+ 174 

Hltivertnin* and Kitttkamdh* - - .. - 200 

Nizam, H. E Bm the* and the 11 reservation ol 

Ajtmta . . *» - * * * - - * + 1*® 


Xoilen r Phil., tavern keeper * * Sc. 97 p 102 
Noden*Mre. ,, ** *« +. Sc. 97 t 103 

nokar (H- nauknr), early vm of the ward h * 2 J3 
Norriit Sir Wm., ombfieay o i 8c- 04—1M, 00—J0l 

ypiwni, AiifiLrifin fripfttc ,, fc * + * 217, 218 

Ei umetalut Urdu* aa iukh! in Port Blair + * 38 

am Mati c a (oakep) »+ .. .+ ** ^15 

Xun(4p Antonio, manunl of currency by, etc. 181. 182 
Xuivj\lu Eunlndflra ami Dlvi .. .. Sf. 08 

A^fjywfoirtjwr, by SJnhAmiihop&dhyiya Phavi- 
bhiLpftT.HTi TarkavAgiAa (book notice) + * + - 188 


ocrupAtion, m thm origin of canto 2M>, al, 94, 242 


Offerings i*n TibetJ ., * * -, . - L58 

Qjb8 h G'surishankar MirArmmi ^iahamabopA- 
dhyAyn, Rai Bahadur. 

tEdjptitdnr. fed /liAds *- -- S9 

Oldham, C* E. A. W, 


in Mtmm&rn Sir Richard Camao Templet Bt. i~iv 
The ApUi^udiVi qJ 5ind ** *« ** 

Rdjp&tdnt hi liihd* {The History of Rnjpu- 
t&ol] Faec. IB. i< ■>■ ■» - 59 

Catalog ut o/ lAe Indian VolUriimu* in The 
Mu*mm of Fit M .4rf* P Baet«n+ Port \l t 

Fainting M - ■ ■ ■ .. 98 

F&tumv de Sven Htdirt ft rOmgrpffbi* du Ttfxt 99 
Wamn //ajtinj|,i und Philip Francu -. 119 

Altmiof Bibliography of Indian Arch&oloQtJ . 120 

Journal of Francis BiicAdmin (1810-U) ** 138 

Handbook lo The Sculptu IW in ihe Pe*hauvr 
Mtfieum ,. + P ** -- - - 130 

Tmih and Ekotnlh Report* on fAe Search Jo r 
Hifidi Manuscript* for 1 he ycoia 101748 
and 1920 22 « . ..180 

jfrtofipa**/ Gokm\da in Tkr Early Sewniermh 
Ctnlwy +, x, T ^ * * *, 198 

Ktrcfn Society Papf.rt .. ++ ** -.190 

South Indian Portrait* in Stonr qmi Metal ,+ 219 
ForfKut Sculpture in South India . - 219 

Omraha. See tuniftf* 

Othoof, and their fostivala I89i 190, 238 5 and 

place namw -- -- ■* -- 193 

cn-donl, the, in Chineea folkkrre 118 3 in Trovnn. 

core 100 ; by balance .+ p» .» ■ ■ 170 

organ (musical Instrument)* mention at w by 
BadAonJ, m arfAUu -. * * * * ... 214 

organ (mil nstlbneel ** +. i~ , , 214 

OriaeA, ourly atone sculpture of .* ** . v 

OriyA (Odri. Uikatih laDguage 1 A.V. 9, 10, 2U 22 
Ormond .. ,x ,. . * 8c. 113 

OEmiarieA, in the N. Xieobar isla. ..15 
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CMficry fftitifitiffli) M * * *. *. Sc. Tfl 

fl/ M&rpho- 

logy, by Stuart Wolfcndwi (book-noticfl)*. LOO 


-38 
Be. 75. U 
23&^!NG 

T T ISO 
102 
236 


pdda;^ ^fJdrfl} 
paddy (rice ift the busk) 

PndUuVrt .. 

FndmapAg.i (Av&lak(Ex£vjtm} 

P^pnoWaffl-PfinJ^ia, find Aiv» 
p4Mn (pHeat > 

FehSn, lug- (meaning of the term), and RApi** 

lb4n ; - - ■ ■ IAT, 7, 14 p U 

TAhiari Craw 1wdp* St, Thomas’ mount I80 p 

233, 234 

i^ii-a tVtfulMd: JfefaAatm 43 l«J {Frdlyitd £d)iA<J M§ iMr. 

am^no p 31. T-Bbosh (book-iicr ico) .. 140 

P 11 *? (fldnv common copper coin) ,, 0^3 

P&Ufa*l Prakrit, tortrt of Pmkrii spoken by Ihe 

Pistole .. .. - LA V. 17, 22,45. 46 

pjU*kolEii, Dutch AeuleraiHLi at .. Bo, SO 

palempoM (pnllumporOB), Tied spread* Sff. 8 l + 

107, 108 

P*ll*tamm4 t goddma , * ,, ^ 33 ^ 333 

pftm r Se* 

poAcagaiyo (ffiMnmg of), a means of puriJfc*. 

tiqn .- L34, 156, 107 

PUSefitAKAntl Kurua *. +i IJL?. 31, 32 

portMmrfa. modem suhqtJtuia for poAco^qr^o., ] $5 
PfhicJiapi^iJlAvA Rathea. MafaAWipur l&l, 103* 104 
rfeflchftll {pMchakuh}, and PretihAm 230, 240, 245 
pcmgara. penguin, pcngn* (kind of boat) ., tU 

Pfcnj&b rlwMk 7, courses of the ,. * ,, £g 

Paoiftbfp dml«t *.. LAW |1. IT, IB 

Pujtar ixuorip. ., „ *. 4i ,, m 

Pant* D. 

The C&mmeTtial Policy 0 / th* r m \ w 

pdacdoA And pUdah „ , a ,, 'J £ 22 

pae, (Port.)* Chinsse ahoe-ahapod ingot or gold Se. 77 
FArkham yahfa t the .) 4 j 

FArita. «*rJy Englbth reference to the _ „ *J 4 

Farthiwierft . B .. , . „ ., 78 

PaW. speech of tlia D^tgAtis of Le^mAn LAW 

_ . , ^ S, 25, 28 

Puaw of St. Thorns *„ „ . t ^ p tfl p A 7 

Peltb.an Eranian language , + LA.Y, 2T + 30* 42 
iwfoifd (pujr/ti). a clinkor built boat ,. w gg 

P&l&Lipilt m, tho wOodn-ti wall* of ., , ¥ ^ 

.i.a.v. 33 

p*<*™ (Fatri of Vambfay) . . 

pofeivnt/.0T4a (used ait a iiumaihe} ,. ,, 24fi 

patella (flat-bottomed boat) „ .. ]' "gg 

palol* (dlk^clotb). Bmufs ii«Hi of tbs teoo *" 2U 


paunch way (psn*MJ) K Brntnii m» of tho Lerm 214 

Payne fPainK TTn»- ., *„ _ & 70 

Payofof« riv* fTAptl) „ -4 ,.62 

Peachy (probably J. Poachy) ,. ,. Sc. 50, 81 

Peacock, Capfc. Tame. mw + , 8c. 108, 100 

poarl 6dberi« (in. the .4rtAo.4d^m) HI—fSS 

PPitdHTEiniiL. village d&ity *, „ _ t &3fl 

PiHi'Jrvjjttllt* (Petiipolfl)* in the Guntur district 

3d ft4—IM 

Podeti Llamo (gtsdim) . _ *. „ 33 , 31 

Fieraob, Cnpt. Ed, *, + , He. 107 

pengona (kind of boat) *. *. £U 

Peninsula of India* meaning the Malay Bmim 

. .. . .3d. 103, 103 

Fonnkonda. end BadAli%« Rijn _ , , 5 j 

pepper-port 3 of Male bar *. ., *_ ISJ 

Pent (Pwet), QiwAja A|^k\ p Armenian reer- 
ohant ,, .* ..Sc. 8S # 

pwguimah {paryanai, uee of tlm Ecrni by the his- 
torurn Hhams-UiirA; *Aflf .. . . . . 2L4 

Pimsiau influence the I,A,Vi, LA.V. 4J, 45 

{wrtwma, and jiUoo imnicw ., «. ,, 20® 

P^ihawar Muacuiq, ttand-boofc to thoerulpturw 
In (tie ,. .. „ ,, ,, i$s 

feti iHoWj, Smj r^ddapullo. 

^infi^.and f«U», Idikm (com) ,, [73 

vmbkim. arid (hit god-hnMl . . ,, 34 

Phipptt. Wm„ (Ftiip«| ,. So. DI. 108. ftO. Ill 
phUmand, Soe/annda. 
pJiuuck t»I (inoUiclpuiI root). Soa .9mito# 
pmuk-GMna. 

phonfltira, and I, A, Vb, , . I.A.V. 40 , 47 

phouadwr, SeQjoujd&r, 

p£b> (probably P«t. p*o, a »rt o( thick 

Wimifjo}.ifc. 107 

piff. ilio. and fwtivala £35^237; anil cal tia., 238 
pLi^iTOBBO, in Tibot 1 IT. 118 ; jiWea of .. 1M 
pilUr dctlora (%uiah aiivor coinsf .» Se, 110 
p^4a kharjAm (ikta fpint, Pkmnat dor. 04 

pirates, Malay, vr.it JunkfOylon , ,Se. 103 , [Ofi 

Ki4ca, modom (Dardio lan^iwgea} Ui.V, 0 

22. *& 

PiSAcw, the, and the Kliatea LA.V. IS; 

3S, 22 . 40 

P^M«> .. 

pitritarpom. Binppliy (.Sr/oomot indirmni .. 04 

Pi It, John. * Consul,’ of tba Now E. t. C. Sto, 06. 

100, 101 

Pi»,Th«. 1 KLC. .. .. Sp. too. til] 

P* 4 " nArn “ 1 - ■ • ■ . . 104—197. 2i>8, 209 

ptMUi and titie*, marriage IwtwBcn ... .. 47 

pialyrrhny, and the lower caatan ,. 07. 08 

Politiuidora. See Pn!o Dtmdore. 

Poll tr ull. See ralakotlu. 

polling ihe hair, a punHeatory rite .. 194, 106 

polyandry, in Tibet .. „ „ lM 

Pondivherry, funeral urn*from near ,,137 

?wle S , - Ql P t .. Se, 113,114 

populal k» ofiha Mieoiiam .jtj. 
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Pori. Blair, Pfinal Settlement, ftarn^HoftS of 
Urdu words mid of pLaco nntaoa used m , ,38—*0 
Fortrml Stulpiure in + StfufA India. by T. G. Afft- 
VAmullwn (bod£-noticp) .. *. - ■ 210 

ports (popperports, OtC-h of Malabar, Wright#, 
utc. t lit ** *1 .. +T I8J—J83 

Furiugu*w> the, ftfiii Malabar VAX * in Junk- 
tcykMi 

FottugUM) lyiuasgtti 
Portuifiieiso wonb In I.A-V* r 
Poturmlm ilia tank likHCrip, 

Mmdh ymWkk 

Pr^-H uqaka ■(lAndhAni cmmlriM 
Pmkrtta 

——DoflaiLiwi of torm 
—-—Fri mary ► * 


and 


-Secondary. * 

“Tertiary' , k 
-Mtgadhl *, 
-ArdJm 

fcurAfrtat .. 
Fmtihjtaa (FbdilnVa )* 


Sc. 103, 106 
+ * St. 107 
,* l.A.V. 45 
tfro name 

,, I 7 
+ * 121 
l.A.V t 32f, 
** U.V.33 
i* IpA-V. 32—10 
UuT.SS-41 
.. LA+V- 32—«0 
.LA.T* 30 

* .* l.A.V, 33, 35, 38 

, >. 1A.Y, 30—33,37 

moftoing of the 

term , ■ * # ■» * * ■ * 230, 240 

jwofttarap^ Eii^oatod derivation of PratihAra, 
from i■ +* ■- *« * < *■ + 243 

Prat ihJtaui, in various castos .. *. »■ 243 

Pmt3pftai3iha of MewAr +T ** ** 21* *1> 

PriyoAftta, or JTIndti tdeo* ea ffte rapwlwa a/ 
stn .. „ .. LSI—154, 135—107 

prayer-walbr + « .» ■■ ♦* m 183 

prayer^whoelfl , * . + * . * 157, 183 

Prim Sugar? of lallfr LAl ,, . < I.A.V. 9 

PrSettn, dialect (Voran t Wiwl-wriJ ** I-AV. 25 

Fr^enns h habitat and language- of the *. IAV. 25 

fmgonioa tjkrrpiiw] p« -.2H 

prisoner#, food ftllwHWW of, in I ho reign of 
Firftx Tu^loq «. ** ■■ ** 202 

FnthfdiFVa, Ttatnnpur inserip- of . .18n. 

pmmntiitiKlt and alphabets . ■ IA.7. 52—36 

P(klatt5lvhr and M&moltiu .. -< -- 10J 

Pultmlai (PEiliitd<wJ+ habitat of the .. *, IM> 

Pulln FkUljang, See Ihilo Fhnjnng. 

FuloCcmdoret 3<=. L02, N™ E. I. Co.'s Settle¬ 
ment at ,, ** -■ - - ** ®h 103 

l\t\a jjiTiltn va (Lank&wi), isk, 3, E- of Junk 
coy Ion pp «* ■* * ■ - * ■■ Sc ■ 19 3 

Ihilo Milop a Nicobar iri. ., . - -. 81—83 

Polo Penjanj* £»L .« p. t* 3c^ [00 

pnltimAyi II, ilndhra k. ** . . ..112 

Fuodnt, nortbertt Bengal U r 15; Pupdntvar* 
dlvuio .* pi -i *■ ** 17 T 18 

P i in i A EL a SfMll dialrofc ■ * .. ■ ■ I-AiV, 20 

PuiU, Capt.TlKM .* -P .* 3c 8i 

Purtifl, the, conquered by .. I.A r V. 31 

Funif a tfa, ami east e , * , * ■ . # * 30 

Pualiyamitra * * i * .« *» 122 

punjtiAJittle, plant ,, . + 84 

purtaku (meaning of! -. *. ■■ ,.150 

(nutcnloe^, a kind of jiiece gniNi^, but miidontb 
fiod .. p, ** Sc- 82, 83 


[■nSTanapLira imicHp. .. f « .. ,.109 


Qnilon cnpper-plalc m&crip. *. * * T - 234 

Quiaqua (t Kiriqua] .. + . Se. Ill 

quintals (weightal .. . - .. ,. 182 


race and rante . * ., * * .« , , 07 

rack. Sec arrack- 

ragbiialies „ * . * * ,, 157 

itahan&nd* a. of {Lpf. Ftr .. .. ^ ^ 1-T 

R3]a, c. Klmhac, Kkakn&MiAa of Nlbvarmon.. 2lMI 
RAja^kiHins, on Bh5» 4)—13; ami the Prati- 
hitras ,. ■. ... ■ ■ + + ■« 81 

H s'^aai thha of ilewiif , and the . 21. 22, 00 

R5jMlh3ut dialectd + , *, I.A.V. 7 T 1 2* 14* 15 

R4jg0n (R&jagum*), and widow retn Arria^ .. 244 
Rdjpuidru M Itih4+ [the Hbtory’ of R3jp5t4fl4]t 
Fiiflc. Ill, by MsJiftmahopadbyAya Rai Bohft- 
dur OauiialiMlkAj HirAnond Ojbt (book-iiul ica) 80 
R&jputa of Chilor, end the Mugfaak 1—5p 21—2S; 
and the Mar&ihOa : and ibe term pmii/idra 
230 ; and widow romarrifige 244 ; eeato otatna 
Of iP .. .. ,, i.AkV. it, id 

Hakiiiaatango-di (Talikota), battle of .. 23, 24 

RAma legend PP .. ** 1-A.V. 31 

RAma Rilya, mid SrnL^m linyu 23^25 

Rftiea TarkavAgisa, and literary A|iablinV|i4n 

I.A.V. 38 

RAnipurvA piStari ,, .. .. .. HI, 145 

Kamsdoa, Mrt T Sfary .. . . • ■ Sc- Ski 

Rangpurf dialect- . . ■ * .. 1 r A«V, 21 

rtxfMi at Mahkbali|Kuam , + p - -. Wl 

Ratna-kiytt palafOp and the IjoIim Mahal .. 25 

Batimpm inacnp- of Pritlilifcrt'a . * 18n. 

rat tana (cana) .. ,, ■■ Sc, 105+ 106 

na£f, tbe ., ** .. -* ..222 

Rewortli, John, fr« nioceltant + , 110, III 

Rflidp riv., 28 “ Ihe rim of Lahore 11 ,. -, 2^ 

re-birthp Hiodti beli^r in .. -... 30 t 187 

reckoning r among the Nicobar bdnnden 1^1; 

Tibotau methcHifi of +, .. 227—230 

Rfamry .* Se. 01 f 02 

Red Idd, tbe (mTibet) -. ** ., 157 

Regulating Act u( 1773 .. -- ■* I IS 

Reid, Odpt, Aleiz. L , .. ■, So. 80, 81, 83, 84 

FW^ta (literary Urdfli. msec,) *, + I-A.V. 9. 1(1 

RAthii (literary Urd0 t fom.) T . ,. 1-A.Y- 0, 10 

Rrfailonj o} GoUwvUrf*. in The Early Summlmth 
Century, edited by W. H, MoreLrind [book* 
notisTc) .. .* - . ** llk-i 

relatirji^hipp *cd place nn me*- + i - 202 

rehponp aiedicinc end inft|pc ,, T T 03—05 
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CitatOftiw, TibotArt ., ,. „ 117 

jpwiKflidfliitin (a loan ujwn c*rgo}&?. 7K, $% f 112- l U 
ftflTW d* FVnnfrti>, orp®** dn &j tiucirtl 

rfn Fpfefore Asiffolt, M 1 A 2, J*n.-Ffeb< 

im by L. st^gdq ffrook-nOti ro) * k .. fJD 
y/y Odo. and magic 03 ; rttid the I.A V'i LA, V. 

29* 31 33 

rhdoish (Rhino win* from Itardrncht J *. Sc. H2 

R(L:1n1f.!pi r F. J.* 

Sltodi** in Turnip Litemturv tw4 If ittnrif „, f4ji 

Rkik. Dr r| On gralojiy of the Ximham .. ^iT, ?\K 
rtf (a weight) .. *, _ .,201 

roaimM, Tltielflii * * , + * * . # , 1 n 

royftl famihcr-ij, derivation of tbfflr name* 23i> + 240 

P?i IwrtoaroJ fwGrtieri*B festival) , lft5 

^|i J>lr F fcptfiL r&lahtti, a groat lienrdt of Wh- 
mtr, Ml* of .* „ *. $5— ptf, 1*3—127 

Rudradiman I 4 &aka 112 ; Innerip. \iy , * \22 

Rudmacna .._ ** „ _ ti }U 

™ naHB (P^ F rAiidj), madder .* Sc. 109, 1J9 
Buknu’d-dhi. fehrinc in Mu I tin .. „ + 

Ri'icni Hitai. and Chilor .. ** | # g 

Rumimiuivi pi I tar inscrip. (tb* word 
111 *M.* ICS—1.70, 204—207 

nijw»« ami tho tvia Ifl2 : Madras rupee Sc. 78, 

70. B3 P SB; llorahay nipw So, 10?, 113 ; 
tiural nt|w .. #r So. LOO, 112, 113 

Ku^ll, Jotm (PM. fl| Bengal) Bp. 80, 85, Sft T 

SB, ?l t 109, 110, LU 

(Moncavyl and Annnp^b ., Sc. 09 
Kurt am. and Gondopliama (Gondophurm^) + * |2fl 


8a^nui of S. Arabia, minion nf Ttoopblltia 
the Indian to T „ „ ^ 

(raining of) ,, K ¥ # . 2 , 

KiHahnlli gram Dt DevarAy* of Vl^ynnagBra ’ ’ if 

H*d4iivn K Ayn, ojn[«?rof, (ho fifuion Of , .£3_ i 

Sntlkoro, Nfttlkoroti. (I Jiiiorkot, or Saidum] 

Skit * Alt At „ . 3 

Salinbaai (Jmtiu ty, logwicl of ,, ” \ [ ] 

**ofaba*ttv (IbIu«) .. ,, [t " j 2 

Saif Sb^M. gov. or Kmlimlr, ftad 14<i Pir ,, j 
Nl, .4 tuiffw Sc. TO, ”9, Xi, W, 87. jl^ JO®, ns, H 
Si. Bartholomew^ lf!g«ad of ., S 8 , £ 3 S, £3 

at. laidom of Boville, And St. Thomas ,. ' 03 

St. TIvomikH in Southern tuilia ., „ fofj_jg 

St.TliOtoa, ilt lothAbu, ColnwiriA, Kontary, of 
UyUjiora .. ,, „, t ,, 

St, 1 homaa, the burial j.lare ot ,. 

,IWM **y*ttpore .. 531—33 

3. Thom* „ lt viviUiit la0la}tit T 

pl«lt IValtuKri* flrimfia) " 


AaJ, viwn in Miimalleki „ 
SAjiiinMitu.|iii, SfnhAr+niA of Mew^r 
Aftk* ftru *. ,, 

JtaJhrrm, tree (probably mtinqiftm rrtdva) 
Sal^lt fvfHiijp) .. 

Rdkli cult* in Tibet 

&ak%lniqld l imtuio ftudy in the 4fi— 
SSkyu Minu (Duddlm) .. 

Halim (Jrtb^llgir) t+ 

Hinting* in Tibet 


101—100 

.. 

., 47 
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SfifnAeAmtfasvA, MnhtlrtljiklhirAjo, copper-pkie 
gmint erf 
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Siuntihftl, hi Mortal iUkkI difltrift .. , 

^iinbikmg {Houihem XkobatH), * ,.210 

Jbfni, trw [dtorjo jk-BWl) *. ^ 47 

inwrip... „ 

Bfimjion wood. See ftftpj ao .wood. 

Sa m s^l» (rmwimft Ot) mm tt L IJLV* 32 
^Tmidmppta ,, , # l# ^ .. 112 

Sutidor-, Capt. W. ., „ Sc. 113 

Rtiuii t>f McwAr T * „ t . | 

^aaklvni. cukd e^tti .. . , _ H T * &4 

mimtxa* *An&. 

SftrukrLt, irdlncuco of, on Bfiynti I.A.V, 2L 22 : 
in N. Indk. I.A.V, M, 30: eunl ihe LA .Vi. 

I.A.V. 41—40; (ek«*iea?J „ LA.V. 32, 3E* 
Sant Ala, )Jrttvidi&n ( cophnlie and iodicc* 

among tl« . \ . m 

Mny fmeton cloth) P . ,. #\ g ;f 

Sap tala lak^n, mid t| w Gfljire* etc. LAV. 13 h IS, In 
sappanwood (rtwj wowl) „ . .Sfe. m. JSs 

trws (dCriemta mholuri*) l+ 4 ^ 

$aitks«t« h long cotton aearvea ,, Sc* 82 

SarmmL Sfsfl aacoti^ and Aumngznb ., 124, 12 b 

S&Etrl, HTr^cuLmin. 

iltruii lihfUkd tiur SMiiyitl , m + , ^ I 53 

(largegubkda) tp *.202 

Satmpe, the VVofitem *. ,* „ jjg 

SniuLikia, Capt. Thoa.Se, m t fig* BB, U 4 

Sflumfi^jLl, or W^atorn apDCch .. L A V. 30—37 

SauTMtaLFmltrit *, „ I.A.V, 30-33 

Apmtevm *«« .. #i _ lJLV 3t 

flausagoe, Fortugoc^ rtv^po for ** So. Iti * 

SSaviiruH* the 110 j and plnoij nntciH B r Ijjg* )98 

(tSrAhmao) ,* ff * .* *.243 

SAwaadf, and DepAr Ghfingm * + , , _ ^ 

floapesoat, t|ie. in Tibet . . f* tn 

™P®* (P^lmjw root veg«iubk«) .. ^. 92,08 


ScvIttorgncH;!, jVrun? 
SonttwgCKKl, AmtaILh 
ScaUorgootl, Ckrotino 
Pkattergoodp JITi* r 


Se. ft 
Be, 80 + DO* 10! 
*- Sq. &3 h ft 
Sc. BD, ftl 


Sea tt erg nod, Jplui. men.. *nd AbO'LKnHfl HliAh 

rhl f 


of (Icilcoiidn 
Scottorgoods, tlict, and (Ijo Ku»t 

P«3f .. 

^ceprrv 


fie. b: 

LidiB Collar 

He. IjS—lU 
Sc. Bl 


’ ^ a* ■ ■ 

Schorer, AlUOuio* On Goicnndci cum ?u-y. etc- 
•Cript, Kharoilhl, the name of the 
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sculpture 

Afnaravftll *+ ** ** HI 

A**chl .. *4 ,, ■ ■ !4i T Hfp i« 

BUrhufc *„ *- -■ - 89* 00* Hi* E4S 

ValuAo *, + . *■ Hi* 144 

SohwAfi, ail# of . * f. - - T c j9, 2U 

EtanfcieL See SambhaL 

aequim (cliakjn^H} -. - ■■ Sc. 85 

A fri|f) ki >. - - 291; f 2-1 * -15 

Bofwcihilk Hiill I>JTn .. - ■■ 24# 

Seringa pftlam* two usAcdipa. from .. - 206 

#*l Mart ifiwift Hakes) ». -- .. ..122 

* int-patio, tctU'bandha, moan mg of .. ..122 

ShAhhAxgtirhi tnacrip. and JUftnlic .. LA. V. ^u 
ShAh VUaro {JlaMdur ShAh( ++ Se. 97, 09. 100 
KliAh J&kAn. and Chitor 31. 06 ; and the maund 164 
ShMl Mir&il (MahmAd Sul|An Mir^al, gov, of 

Lahore .. . - m * * ■> *7u. 20 

3hAh Muhammad (tutor of D&r& Shikoh). and 
BfiFir ,, *. *. *. -. *. 07 

ahalloaa (eottOu cloill) .. * - .. ScH13 

Shiln silver shall token, (money) .. 70, 76, 77 

ghaulra jamawara (apparently striped Ahawb) 

Sc. 82. 83 

vhawHfAr. ifcdaAL t urban rah .. Sc, 82. S3 

shell-money (ShAn miliar shell monoy) 76. 70. 77 
Shar 9-hAh, and Cbitor 2 ; and ecimvge * + - 231 

Shftth, Pandit Hsrtg&>“ift1a^. PnTfl Smldba 3fo 
hanavo (Prdkrita J3&bh& , . .. 1 40 

Shfrta (ShirOM)p wine o( .. 4, .. Sc. 96 

gho Allum (Shlh Mlaft) + . «, 94. 97. 09 

* shoo * of gold (pda) * * * * * * Se* 77 

* ahoo of gold b (gold ingot*! - - So- III 

Shorn Fen (tribe. of Great tfwotarj W—83: 

an ri t ho census .. ». . * ■. .. 103 

Stdi ‘All Shelebl in India 1004—1504 a-d. 5-4* 

tfl—JO 

aioeoH of €hiior .- .. *- L—3,21—25 

SifcAndar Khun Sdr + ftrul Humdyibi 27; and Akbftr 29 
Siknndur Lodi, and woiftfrttt, measuree, eta. ., 22L 
Hdimpur *tofu> inscrip. from Bogm. district 14—18 
sin. Hindu (dean aa the expiation of 151 — 151 

165 — 167 

3m tribe, Ihe .4 ** *. ULV;:26 

Si? 3 language I, A*Y. 2&—2&; diataetn of I.A.V. 27 
Sindh I, language, dialects of I. A, Vo. 8. 17—|fl + 

43* 45—49 

SiAgAp^ra iiucrip , * * € .. 170 

■tirujhdrdr Soe ktihjt I. 

SirajlcL dialoci . . .. _ , + LA-V. 18 

Suodi&a, tho. undor l^ratApsimha 1 + * „ „ 59 

dtdrUya^n {ftiL|xft. of crown lands) ., 116. 111. 122 
jHtaAip a gro*w (A atapopiM mtrrimCns) ,. 64 

Sfvft (Vtr*b)iadm| 16 j in MahAhalipur sculp. 

twv .. .* 101—104 

Siyuimba. ^iyamtiaptir> r viL* ouggMed to ba 
the nine a* Stlimptur .. *» , * ,, 10 

Hknndagupta, and Uie H^na ,, III, 121* 1M 
Aiavtn (of Muhammad Xng||lu^|) K feed aUnwotlrv# 

*>t •» +* 4, ** ,. 201—263 


Alofn. fiuggpwiol moaning of the worfl 171—173 
Smitar pMtido-Chim +. *, 4 . Sc + 83 

fc Snowmen " of Tihat +T , - l#4 

Sodhara, Sudhan (ChouAb) .. .^50 

aoAarm (eat Lvnl, and the OrAona 186, 1 'AK 235 

soil*, and plaoo iwnee .. « + *. .. 206 

Jrtfdo, esun of Albuquorquo .. ** 75 

Soioumn. Mar, and St. Thomaa .. 54. 23L 592 

Solomon. m.k of Car Nicobar 132. m> 195. 130. 215 
SOmaakandha ., . - .. .. .. IW 

somatology as an Origin of PS*lO h . 50. M 

flombewo, another nemo for Qwvm isl. 

EXieaban) ** ,4 - + 4-216 

Same fjsdkm Portrait* in Stvnt and MiiaL bj- T- 
Q. Aiavamuthan) (booknotice) .. .. 219 

i'rtrteri .. .. Sc. 167. 108, 110, 113 

adfu (BurmOH 4 worker* of'evil) .. 32 

inop. See «3p. 

SopOr, in Koehmk k birth^doceof B|i Fir » + 95 

aOy. a Chinese sauce ,, M •, Se. 75 

Soyq Ai^mfdp the beans of which are used in 
mokeooy .* .. ** 4 , Se. 7S 

vpfpe trade* Arab* of Malabar * „ ,, 141 * 189 

opirila, mountain spiritn .. T T ,, .. J \ft 

apengoB. from the Xicobar iol*. .. 13 i 

^ruueatfr, Soiat k. .. „ .4 44 14 

SrltvuU, mp, of k, Lava .. .4 N, 17 

&r5vut!. founded by the Solar k. Sr Ava^ta 11 . 17. ) s 
Srdvvuti-Siyjiznha* viL . . ,* + , ., 18ii. 

Sr^vaatL-TakkAnkA 17. in. Gauda of Bengal .. 16 

$ribhdMya of RAmAnuja 4 - 4 + - .108 

^ti Nlgamanta MnhMeAika, and VaUh^iavUm 1624 104 
Starkeo, John .. . - .. Sc. 8 t>. 81, 01 

St Slide, L, 

Rrvuc dr FM-forr Francis, organ? dc la Saci^t4 
du FtUkfor* Frnncai*, X<h 1 and 2 , Jan^ 

Fob, 1930 *. -* ,. *. 08 

Sten iCoftow. Prof., 

CorpU* In&criptiamim Indtcamm . vol. II, 

PnH Ip KhArtf|ri tnmiptkina, with the m- 
oeption of theee of AAeka , - -, 4 * 77 

Sten K<mow, Prof ., on the V irkJ haidlubh u iij . Id .. 01 

S*lb§ (Ifil), Oapt^ B. 44 Se H 79 f 86 , 88 , 91 

stick Sac (Hind./dJb^S , 4 4 . &, 76* 165, 100 

stone relief from a Kaliaga railing ., 80, 06 

S^W-i dr toogor and Chi tor -4 , + „ 2n. 

^fp*di>a in Poiflil and Hi story ^ by V. R r 

Bamachandra Dtkdhi tar (book, notice) *. 140 

ifdpcw, at Mirpur-B^ilH. etc. 10 ; at Hhdda ,, 129 
Subhakamcieva. Xoqtpur grant of , 4 £ 44 , 2^5 

Sucrm ,4 .. .. 44 Sc, 89 

SndAa. and DivAdiaa K * 4 .I.A.V, 31 

.Sudheronqo^dhadOp .rtdpa at .. .. , 4 |0 

^t*dna (p4dd>a). aa a pmtihd no *. ,, ,. 230 

^6draa f er%ia of 30^52* 63—95. 241—243; 

and widow remarriage ., ** . . %+ 214 

Sue Vih4r copper .ph&teinacrip. .- ** ,, m 

flttilUe*. Ora vidian 44 *, *, 8,9 

L Sultuiipiir ,, ** pp Pi 7 
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flip £ wiun cpw ing bul&tj .. ■ ■ Sc. 75 

supernatural power** in Tibeto-EurinoM folklore 31 
enpefatltiotia, primitive, and the origin of crate 
06 ; Tj bctO-BuriciOM .. .. ** 183* 1&4 

Sur, Atul K>+ 

JftrnAo M * . * * * .. ,\ *« 247 

Sib' dynasty| find HumtYyfin .. .. . * S7 

SurSf tra, caaqn«t ol. by Cacidj-agupta II + ., I1£ 

Sinmari Ejnb**ay to Delhi .. ,, Sc. 07 

Sutlej, riv , other names of the . , ,. 7i 20 

SfupnamMradotfa.,, .. m% TT 4J—44 

3rong-T^£-gam|K), Emp, and Uw Dalai 
Larnnu * + ai ** ,, .. 31 

fydmak&t a millet grain (Pu.mVu^n /ntmcntarfun*} *6 
iyfttmeimtfjira Dn&a, and the search for Hindi* 

MSS. . .. .. 16* 

Syriac Breviary, the. and St. Thonuu- ,, ,. 60 

Syfim ChriptJiiii!? at MnJitra ., * * 107. 108 


-i-.4Atari, on Clrilor .« h . .. g 

taboo* (food), Hindu, 163, 161 ; in Tibet . * 226 
ifj&fovtimtffit EUggceiod meaning of .. 204—207 

fine lent Indian coin Tf ,. * * .„ 77 

Tnkhtd'BuId irwerip. .. P . .. ,,70 

Tokkflrl, tho pfigri Elifitfietor .. LA V. 11, 15 
Tfik|fi4tlik University ,. LA.V. 23 

Talikota (RakfBaa tangad i) *. .* 23—26 

tamarind tree T . .. +1 ,*64 

tamarind weds, fin token* .. + * 70, 77 

Tamil inaerifn. ** .. ._ ,, [JiO 

Tamil literature and history, *tudi« in ,. HO 
Tama (St. Thoma*) „* *, *„ ^ 56 

fariid and JaM .. + + *. „ + .. 77 

tuitarobci*. a fruit not identified, Sc. 07 h 102. Sen 

Cw^aJpiniit. 

(ShiVn iOiw mnj fcl) * * „. ,. 77 

Idp&MrfarLr, tree (BalaAiie* RaxhttryAii) .. 4* 

Tlf4f,riv + *, , s .. + * „ 02 

TArA, cult of . * , * # „ p . * * 34 

Tarm (name of n speeies of Ccr»<itpinui\ .. Sc, log 
TdnAgaimt the Tumngmvtl ot PndaJiptn 

J A Y, 30 

Toranyavatt of Ffcdnliptfl , + 3-AV, 36 

TdrtLA'i'AIJi, on CKilOr ., ,. p# o 

TorkavOgitn, MahAmAhopArfiiyOyii Phapiblj^ 
|4r>a* Ntodyatterfanu mm ++ , p ]gg 

TarkkIri, village, where wti it 1 H—IS 

TaUr BlAxi Lodi, grnrml of Bah ikitir Shah | 

Tartan ((ThiAMr T), pitprimn to Mylajiaro ,. fifl 

Tati*. Sbll *Ali nt Ihe eie^e Q f fi F 7 : iThAtMi) 

W ‘ eof . 10.31) 


Ta vernier, on Malay tin currency 70_72 T 76 

Tfixila copper, plate inwrip. ** „ 70,70 

*i gold plate inifrip. ... ** ,,80 

** silver srroiHnserrp, s * . # 80 

ton, in Tibet *, , # , + Ai ^ + ^27 

Top»f»tiua iwtti of Fort St. Bawd} ,, ge, 03 

Tofnplfip 

Sir Kit'fcuvrd Oemftc, Bt.j olituaiy notice of fp. j.[v 
Temple, Sir Rit-huird 

Mufietdinm „ ^ ## ,, 100 

MiififlclIMan ,. p- „ ,.153 

Journal of Franc** Buckanan p , .. J3g 

temple guardtmiB * P ,, h+ ,* IIS 

Ta n a ewini , eock coin or token 70, 74 ; medal# 

*>—72, 7 6 

TenaAsfirim currency , . „ ,, , 74 

Tmdijc, lendo, La., India (T) CTiina ChtkiMim 

■ ■ ■ ■ * * * ■ ■, *. £6 
Truth and EUttiuh Btpofu on the Search for 

Hindi manuiKript* in the years 1017_dBlU 

find 1 ^— 1022 , by Hai Bahadur Hirakl T I60 
Tmoaa, a XFeobar iel, 8 L— H< 134, 136, other 
m em of ,. , k PP 2i«—m 

terracottn figurines Irotu 
NUgiri grave* 

Taxiln 

ah6h-JLkM3herl 
(fragmentary) 

BaeArh 
I Bhiti 
HfirfippA 
Mofaenjo-daro 
^unga 
Gupta 

'■ Indo-Sumerifin " 

Barmu {fragmentary ) ., 

T^eruipfiukm. See Tognaparam 
ThatelL Sindhl dialect 
Thfi^hab (Tntta) p oito of *, 

The Chnitmn* 0 / BL Thom**, 0 Malay Alatn wwkimL 
Theodore* pilgrim, and the tomb of St. Thom™ 

Uh 234 

THoophilua Ihe Indi[in s hii mieeion in f he 

.. ;. .. .. ,07.234 

h)i» 1 *I(M 1 (I hoinf, Dtbuus, Or Dim ? „ ,. « 4 S 

Thomas .. .. Kc. ft?, fifi. 113 

ThomMO/Ctaw.. 

Tihclo-Biuman dialctW „ .. rl JJi.v, 1 } 

Tibeto.UurniDn lin^ituitic morphufufrV', a work nn 10 © 
TihclQ-HurmiaR fcLkloi*. KrAJM of 30— 34 , 

Ho— US, IftS—U 7 , J83—)fkl. 224—230, 

tioksl, and ihe Micisnt Indian Wia 27 ; (Siftm- 
«*) 70 : (Shin) ... 

Tidpjpdi. foriKr piot* prill)t from .. .. J7 

)i/, gingeil^ (Aif/nwtum ^icum] .. ..64 

TUlancbani, (Taiichan) ial, ,, , , _2ia 

tin (Entfith), «ul to Lite £m 7 j , f r< , m Jtink. 

rtj-!tw .. .. .. Sr, 103, 104, 1 M 

lm currency, o3<hn ± in Malay.«j 


.. HI, 146 

H2* 144* 146 
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*■ 142,143 
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♦ ♦ 14®, 144 
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iintitfiisd, tfjitffli tamarind tue (Tanwrindua 

tndi-ro) * i *.* - * 1 * ' 1 "" 

Tipper* coppor-ploto gtflfit Ol I»knnAthft , - -44 

Tfrlbi, language ofTfrAli.. *- LA.V + 3* 25 

Tirunmlo. and SadUhn R4ya 23 ? hotse-trado of 25 

Tbumangui AlvAr* and V"n*u (Talasayana) + * 101 
To (mythical bowt, Dun^j on coim 72 P 73 P and 
the cock - * ** -- ’ - ** -** 

Twlwrip ataorii (of Flinyh *“d *1 mj Chmoae of 
Fukhicn . * - - * - * ■ * * 

Tod, Ckfel- Jos,, and Rwjp&tanA ** 50 P 

XMar Mali «id the Urdil script .. *. t-A.V. 10 

Tcxlottp killing of female children among th& ., 237 
tokens (tradmf tokfinfi), fund the Hi TcnaeMrim * 
cununey 74 ; of gold and silver ♦, - - 75 

fuJo t varying value of tlw 161 ; and the rupo* 

152,222 

Toraminfl, the Hiiua - * ** '■ i( 

Terroro (figures* tomis) * * > < * * y -2® 

T&rwiyL Tocwalik, Umgu&ge of Western K4hb* 
tta .. *♦ » - 

totemitim „ and the origin of riiflto . - 50. G2 

tradition (Indian)! of St. Thomas 106, L08, 166 
Trans-iftmAlaj^* region to the north of the 
Tfflunfz-po valley, Sven Hsfo'fl work in 9P 

Travaneore, in*=rlpai otc-ol ** ■* 100 

I ravel+ foreign T . ++ ■> *- ■ 1 ^ 

Trouchfieid, ElihtJ 3c, &8* M. iMp 110, 113, 114 
Tmuebfield. Mix. ^ * * ++ ** Sc. 95. 

Tmnohfloldj R. ■■ ■■ «* ■ * St. -0 

Trikaliii ga »* - - «■ 1 * ■ * . * 55 

TrmAb, riVi . * + *' - - - J * * £5 

Trinkat* a Klwbb iol. 81—54 ; (Sequmn) , T 215 
Tripurl, sent of Key fbavar** Yuv ar&jadovA I 51—53 
Lfcti (and plants)* marriage between 47 » and 

place nMPM *. ■ ■ • * 1 - 1 

Tukhitri language -■ ■* ■* ■ ^ 

TuUsi DlUa, and old Awatfhi * * ■■ 1-AA ■ 1 * 

Turns* St. Thomas . * * * «- " 5 ® 

turbitt* (fstorteni) ** ■■ So- ^ 

Intnwf (spelter) * * * * * * * * .« 73 

Twin VUb, the, as a symbol .* *. .. 57 


ubaUka (taxdrwl ** ■ ■ ■> ■■ 

tJooh . * * * *.* * * ► * + * 7 

Utcl, languago {lahnda^ ,. .* I-A,V. 1% 13 

UdajWrgici rotW-ciil roliefi &0 

Udoyapnr + history of *. ^ 59, 50 

|Tliny aniridia II, of Mewor -. i* 7. 21 

Udi Singh {Udnyaaimha 11} . . ,* — 2 

l*jpm {Sans. lujm. of r*co) ^ 53—54 


Ujjairip and Ymmrifr&m I* 53 ; and the Sokas 112 
ufMrrf (Mnshal nobles) *, * * - ^ 

UptuitLgii n A i a guboniil^tc litocskry Apabhram&n 

I.A.V* 35—33 

df/fya {weight) .» »* * * — .. 201 

Urdu, corruptions of* in the Penal Settlement of 
Port Blab ** " - -■ 33—40 

Cfrdd, tugvago *. * ► D + 10 t 44, 4fi 

Uitf ol TM& iPrtnsep’s) *. 152, 1S3, m 

uAira, root (of Andrup*W>n mwrwslws) ++ ..54 


Vftgnriba (modern E%ri) tribo .. .. Ud 

VniahoAVMm,at Mahibohpwr -. +* 101,103 

VaigyAa, tho »« 50-^52. B4 P 05 P 3*1, 242 

Vftisilooena, k., and the Yogis »* . . -- 244 

mn^o t and caste .* -* 40. & I 
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foreign words. If furtripi characters am to bo 
employed, let them r&AAmbla os clowly u pwthU 
lb* typo ia our fouls, If Romm or Bs&o charge, 
ism with diacritical paint# ora mod, am that tbo 
polate am dminnfc and rightly placed* Ward* to 
bo printed in Italia* should be trads ar.denecrod. 
Words to bo prinird in Ckrtadan tTI« may be 
oom nndencQmd with blue p^ndt Typewritten 
topy alwnyi nwHls to b» corofidly retired, with 
«p*ri*l Ktteatiou to izadiMml faulty and to the 

p-net nation, 

3* Indicate paragraphs ol**ny hj « wide to- 
donLKjn at tho brg3tmiiig j or, if the bm-vk la an 
alter-thought, by tba anuai nga (TI). fU-i R all 
br^r diviaioai of an arddb ea a fmt» 4ihMl of 
|kaper k It ii fcumUy aK«iiry io *«y that lh* proper 
Mualajetiaa of paragraph* ifl far morn tLuui ■ matter 
el external apprawnro. 

*- Furtrtaato the copy pmr.ia>Jy u j 0a wish it 

to *pp« ia print. Double uiark* of tpotoimu 
t" ”1 *b«iJd b* n»d for qwtatkua, ctn^je 

lurka C'J lor Inrjuj^i ^i^tioni, doGaition*, *nd 

l hi hk#4 


5. h i dilng LEs« tiilrv of Louks^ gim iLo tills in 
f«It wbaro fit Drii occurs* In subasqu^i citaikmt 
the work may ha rof?rred to by the ai^rufiawt words 
of the titles : but ahbroviatioai which may not be 
■t Giid* ajadefstood era to be arowrd, arul. a born 
aH + entire naifanEfity ihonld be obwirrod Uironghoiit 
the midrt. AVlicrR aopae eofiVKStt^tuiS sj^x^sn of 
j station it la ^csrml y», as m the case of the Vedaa 
aad the UrsJiinaniE laEcnduffi* the established ^us- 
tocn of w'holarA should be foLbiirrd. Titka of bucks 
wiU be printod In Italics ; Litres of artlelss in pericnii - 
caJ* P to qnolation mju-fejv with ihe nmr« of th* 
pertodicol ia Itrdica, Bui (.bn wnU^stalilisbnd 
methdd of abbroTLalin^ tbe titles of th6 Journals 
of the flvn priacipafi Drioatal Sctofctiai fJ3 > 

JdSB.j J EAB, t EBMG*} should bo adhered to. 

d, Ii is dadirah^i, for roauojis of roemoniy as well 
as good typegrapoy* tliat footnotes be kept wi$h*a 
I uitKlrmto limits R^f^rnoros to footzictos should 
tie made by brief a^rice of natucnl aumbeot '>sy 
from 1 to 10J p na% by stars-, deg^rt, rto. As io 
the method of inawtiag facitooto^ jo thr ccpy ; guod 
wmgis tliflcrs, A way conTmlanti for author and 
editor and printer is to kuwrt ibe note, with a wider 
kift-hand margin than that used tot Lite text, brpn~ 
ding the fteto on iht lino r.^xt after the lino of text 
to which it oafers, the text itself brtog nwomed on 
S be tine next aflur the ending of the iiito. Bui 
I if the unto Is an alter ihougbl. or if it is fiongj II fa 
well to interpolate it on a froab sheet as a rider. 

7* Contri buto n am requested to kindly remem¬ 
ber ihAt additions and dter*:ii>nn rn type after cut 
article ii printed h pB^t, aro m many teeb- 

oicatty difEniU and proportlntiatoly oiatly, (he bill 
for comoLirine mmrniima ammmtiing to m rotirh 
as (La first roaFl of minpoddcifL. and that such 
alteralieuA entoil a most trying kend of labour, 
out only on editoTs and core poet ton. bat on iha 
muibon thcmscl™ ns waO. and they am acctml* 
bEfy adrisrd that a raroful proparMtoa of tlurij 
macius'.Tapt m tbs manner aboca will 

both ibe Editor and tbc-mivlvt* much im.- 

Be gSW J intlhhp 


Remif taaccs roUtive to SabseriplioQB to 
be madts pnjnble to— 

The Proprietors, 

British India Frees, 
Margaon, 
Bombay, No. 10- 

awj notleea ol change ol address, to tie 

StJ?EBiBTESDE:rr, 

Kotos and QucrftH will Aiwa;a bo gladly reunited 
afid toaeftfrl In the tndion AntMqoarft^ 
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ioricE to nmrmBvnm* 

ConlHtmtAii Id Jodsii ft» roqy^aiA! to §o 
gtMwl Am to addraii papSf* and etfiTOpwIsfiW (0 
the EDITOR ears of the JJrtiiifa Prtm t 

2tifl4gnon. Bombay. 

CositfiKuttr* tn Escape ait to be So j 

good am to arnd Chair itwmtcri pfca <«u$ Portwc|*d 
proof* to R C. TEiLPU&p B ur^'CR* CXE, 
F-&A-* e/o Uojd'a B,uil; LlcL, Cox’* (Mid Kfag*a 
yrttn ch. I), Fall Mb 1 ! Lection. 

CciJilnirtltort fll Artie it a to thli Jaomnl will 
gimtly obtfits the Edinr If tL^y will leet?* 8h* 
□pjyrr hilt of thfl Smi sheet of manuscript Unfit, 
foir lb& MifTTgicuM of tbs Eilitqr* in eatering 
iaalrucifaa* to I bn Ptrm tr«iLrdm;g titling* atjrk of 
prfalffiK, suitfidiSiioB. of pcoof» r flfl,, ftt Fuel* 
EasirEfftfan^ whffl ami sAf*ml«Ij„ *ra liable to 
foauit tn sotaXoaloo nmj dtla^ # 

Coatii bufo n will niao greatly lighten the tonic 
of tike Editor* h wall m kmc& the ooet of cam- 
fxudlittt Olid ourmtfcB, by alwerviug ih-B follow* 
rn^ >— 

l * 1x1 F^F^rmg oepj, p l**m 1 .«ro a margin 
of at ks*t ihft» irr.-hru 0 tl Bits ihi*. Thn r^Tsabo 
of a mwdad UTJUmtKTrLpt U cxn^vfavely iroahlr*- 
sofoe rat Ubcrimja, Whan xim Urn #i mk , 6 0 j .| 3 * 
artitJv tt^a Immwi frniishod, the Uut faofar.ee or 
otiker imerpoiotdoa Added* And lim foal snbtmc- 

tfan itifek*, pJ. Etfo nvmbot the fatto* coffiKiCiiiirelj 
with Ike nrtuiLi Humbert from 1 to 13 ^ fn-J, 

2. Wn!-f j Joijiljfi iMpetfaJly ppopr n Broca mild 
forri^ words. || imeteo ore u, fa 

cm^Lo/bd^ let them (nw|fabl* u oit>My m* p>ettiLL 
Iba in enr fmita, || ffamiui e*r half, chsrra 
U,f> * 11 ^ <UMitttr»| potftio an, isj**d, fcT ^ fa a i lbe 
pobta ^ dUlfeut *nd right !f plaoc-f. Words lo 
be prints fa itotic ifafad be on«* urnlcr*^. 
VVutd * ^ Cisraudoc lyp# m , % j 

with U»> p^anL Ty^n^n 
eopy alway* B0 *da to u» eoi^f.illy wau 

rap iMBl iiilea lion to fn4i]U narl i v 

puadnaibQ # 


d- la Hltng tha t-itr-a of hook*, give t&* tilk> Ln 
fttJi wbfffw it flm ocourt. In autwqunat dtoJioes 
the iTQrk ftroj ha reFfTT^i to by ihm fcipifbi^ wtrrd* 

of tlw tltkW ; hilt BbbuTrr LOtiOZiO wtudl tftaj pot lo 
at ooae ULfidarfby.^ Asm 10 U 0voided, mb *bo*w 
oil, ^£Lii« tt&ilormiip abowld ba Qbawr^ed thr&a^h^ct 
4|as a ft ? lIm, Hhrfe ioma CTTc^y^cd iyotfcin of 
ciioLina u in ptfit w m cue af tU ¥ndoo 
«od the arolmiaok Utmliuw. tl:« «vtohbal»4 fn»* 
tuffl Of irjmbk£a aha ujd be foUwnd. TitWof b^uka 
wiU bs rented b iLdira | litlaw of ortldaw fa p^rlotfi* 
«Ma* ia cjiiototioa Ezorka, mih ih* nom* c f uh# 
f^nodJcAl fa XiatEo*. Ito* the woU^atoMn^J 
method of abbr»Tia|litg lbs titW of the 4^nmk 
of tfa fl%fs pnndpal GrirrtUl S-idetien f/J., /d 04 f^ 

J ahould bo adhemS to* 

*- b** dnairahEs, f or mmom of eccwcij n wrO 
*“ typogmpby* tba foot«ot*w b* fape wtthdi 
iztofikmio litnlLo. JiefeivQCtfw to foutooM obonld 
L^i madi" by blit/ Wftfi of uittrgl oussbtfi |#*j 
frtm | io |0>, etoi by a^fw, dagoes, *te t A» to 
tin- itMths^d of ttiwru^ footnotes eq th* ccpy^ good 
oaoja* difim, A w*y moi^hit fdr awjih&r nod 
editrf oed prfator Is to Saasti ^fa, faib a w«iar 
Jr, ft eukzul EUi %4 ia tb&B KEK-*} UiT tJbi 

afesf ibo Mto oa U* line nest ofM -t the hue of t*** 
to which it twfere. Urn text Jfaettf bpfag iwmwd 00 
tl^ lias next ofi#r the «%din E of th* ^te. Bat 
if the Hot* Lj mm eitPf thoaghtp of if ii U knEg, it Jx 
wtdi to taterpoioie Uoan fr^b «bm u • nd.nr. 

J * Gfmtribtiioni tm n^witei to kindly iwrow 
b*r Utmi idditioiia -wii aUctmikaiii fa type fafaf mi 
** r^iited in pe^a r hr? lo many awr^ tsch- 
aicady fafBctiii md profsor-h^jy^jy ersnjy, the bill 
for wRwsiioiyi w^njrrifiws ttmoimlfag to u tcueli 
41 *** *"* ^ ^ Odrapo^tfan, Hod lhai each 
BlLet»u,^a ^iUj 3 a moat tTying kiftd of l.h jr f 
Jiol otdy ott editors ml ^mpoa.1^ bat ca ih# 
eOlhoEx thrsr^vwe « wUI, ml tfa-y nceord- 
luxly imIv^i th^i * aamfid ptepwraHoa of Uusif 
mamntonpi fa tbs rrumne, a|«v* fafacmed will 
flivf. both the Editor and tfauymtvw* tDeck us- 
EtiC ™W 7 trouhl*. 


3. Imlif^t, ckcirly i,y a w s t 

doniiqa u I bo tH-pimbfi s or f if tfio 
th^u^bl, by ibo ,*,„]; l4ff , 

4Lviuofi« pf on M-udp oft s lJv 

It 1» UfdTy to ooy lh w thfl 

or po^pta w , v lt * 

t Pl«lrtu«tO |h« (fcpj, pj^-^Jy M 

Ito >«PPV m print. Doubly ft f 

e y - 1ta,i ‘ ,i - S 2 S, 


BmiHimcoi niUUvp ru SuWdption* to 
bo maJo f.tyabh to— 

The Proprietors, 

British India Pret*. 

Mazgaoo, 
Bombay, No. 10. 

sod notices <J chaugo tjt eddreo, to Lho 

Sirp^lKTS.'IDEST, 


■Vutw Mid Quw,^ will; ^ w ,y, bn ^ly n«4l*od 
Kd lo lb. Imtuv* ArMj 
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*frj|C£ U I QOMStMrfOlfe 

Comriktcii in Will Offt to h* *0 

gfl<w* Cm 3 to add**f jifip'rii unci (Hjrrcuap'mdeoCfi to 
Ife* Eli IT Ok, w of the Lfrlttish Wi* Nn, 
tfaggocn. ikiinbaf. 

Cent ri'bulti n in Eur^pfl ar* to hu to 

gdnd aa to wad tluor moiiufotipi* auaS e®tre<tedl 
pitjcli to CHARLES E. A. W. OLDHAM. 
C.SX, SL CcurtlieEdl Rood. South Kcnsui^toEi. 
Lc'Liiou, S, W. 7. 

CoEiiributoH ol JUticksi io tbit Journal wilt 
greatly cblij*© ti» Editor SI felvy will I«mw tb» 
upper bail o£ lh© fin* ih&sl o| mazr-LH-ciftpl blank, 
lot tb* of tim Editor, *a entejinfl; 

inaLrautiotij to lb* Pre® rctjnJtliDj; titling,. Style ©I 
priatmg* labcnMoa of pswnft, et*., ©to. Sueii. 
hutructknf, wbta sent ■©paramly* liable w 
reviEli m coLiiaeion tad delay. 

Coaiributori will *!*a greatly lightea ihc task 
of Lhe Editor, ot till as frawn ihs «?st of c»m- 
pudiion tnd eorrecii^o, by obtontng the faLtaw* 
fug stiggwtimia >— 

L In prapafmg copy, P-nhlb?? |*a?w * maigiti 
of nt boat three inthai ou on® ski®, Tm rasiska 
of & crowded mnan^edpt ia 3rc«iiTOlj tmubla* 
■ome md iubcrkm^ When ibo but sheet of th* 
article bu bom finished, llav lost. footnote of 
o*basr InlcrpdlntluD addad, sod the but subtrQc- 
fcii?a Hwlt, plcrat number tba folic* coiwcalivoij 
with lhe actual numbers from $ la the ao& 

“* Writ© plainly, wpKuolly proper anmM and 
foreign word*. U foreign cWnctHrs ire to bo 
tunpfoyed. tet than reaemUo oa dns&Iy u jxawili* 
th# lypa In oar font*. W Roman or Italic charae- 
ton with diacritical point* of* cacd. roe that the 
pqini* arc distinct imd rightly placed. Wcnis to 
be printed in Italic* ahotiid bm cnoa imfisre&umL 
Words to be printed in Clortadoti typ* may be 
cue* undcrKored with blue pencil. Typowritton 
Copy &Jwmyt neeibi to bn carefully fEvuFrd, with 
a*pedal aUmiku Co mechanical Mti and to the 
puncttiAktcn* 

1, Indicate paragraphs cteariy by a wido ia- 
tfonikui at tbn begkming; &t f if tho break ia mi 
oii®f Ahuii^b, by th* qhuaI sign |fj* Begin all 
larger dirLsion* of m artide qu a f trah sheci of 
paper. lit* hardlj nwasry to say that the proper 
coa«rticlii;n el paragraph* ia far more than a mat if r 
oJ cxtamal appHttoae*, 

4. Pnnetwato tbc oopy pn?*ijeJy os yots wlab it 
lo oppeAE in print. Double marks of quoialion 
r "1 ■bftdd bo uaod fas actual qauUi\vm t smgbi 
inorka f ¥ | Jot SntiuiW i|uniaS4oni, d^finitkukS. and 
tboiik*. 


^ la citing ibo title* of bouka. girt (k utk b 
full wheis It flm occiifa. In wW^uont citatiosu 
tba work maj be rafemd to by tba wiepaideant vsndi 
o! tbo uu« i but abhnasi&tlotta wbicii may nut l» 
at on» uiuicisiood; un in be arabled* tyisL nboire 
all. eatim urulcrmity sboqJd ha obatrml thmitgh&jui 
the lllfebe. Wbsivi tome ^onvmtbmnl aysteta of 
dukticifi it in ^Micral Use, at in tha fASe of lhe Yodat 
i and iho timlnrmiaie litrrai ue r the sfeblkltnl cut- 
lum Of lohcdor* nbottM be f oUowvhL Titka 0 ? honk* 
will ba printed In ltolira ; biika of ortirk* in p-dodj* 
cab-, m qimiAUsm marka, with Hw name of Ul* 
pedodk^l hi terikiL Bo* the well cutnbUihcil 
1 method of tbhr^rkLLpg thfl tithe of the JoCtD.ik 
of th» Era prlndpd Orieolal i*eiutina (/**,, JAOS ri 
JASH.,, JRA^i f ZDUO.} should bo di^reii to. 

It is drf^mfLir-, for reowm* of fwaouty a* ^lf 
as good typography, lim foobaolai be kept wubm 
moderate limits. Relccenoes to fpL-lQL lbb liru^d 
be retain by brief vrt<« d wool naatan [^j 
iw> l to 10), cut by start, <ln£jsrt, fl& Aa tc 
tbe> method Hi inserting lonUmlet i* (Jut ctfty ; gm:d 
fta *B9 diflot*. A w *7 Ot.aiwdeet (or aothor *nd 
fditof lod printer is to insert l h.* note, wi Lh a w id.r 
tift-htajJ margin than that tued far the text, begin* 
ning tbo note on the tinr next After the lino of test 
to which it refert. (Eta text iUelf teing teaiimtht y» 
the lino next after the ending of the note. But 
If the note ia an after thought, or if it i# | flnaj u ia 
well to interpolate it on a (mb ihrst m a nder. 

7m Contributor, ore ft^waiel to kindly rttne,.i 
bnr fhnt eddisictit and nltcfiuona In type aft fir an 
Article ia minted in pae°e, «*> itt many mawe t*cb- 
nicolly ttidk-jit and propom«iatejy coetly, U» hill 
for wttoetimu eometLinsa nmuuntitig to u tnsch 
aa ilu> Cm roat of cumjioijtion, and (hat *nch 
eJMinttioM entail a moat trying kind c [ labour 
nut only on editor* nod corapoaitura. bat ec tbm 
author, tbftMiiTM m won, and Uwy am *wt,Td- 
in^y iwfricfd that a ireful preparBUon of their 
manuscript in the mannar indJruled w*U 

etaTft l*rtb (hr lull (or Mid IheUtawlTCa njud, 
uetsrtasry (rvub.V. 

—- — x | 

llctiiiituiKCn relutixe to SntiocFi^UoiiH o 
be made pajhb|« to— 

The Proprietors* 

British India Press, 

. Mazgaon, 

Bombay* No. 10. 

acid notices uf change of nddfuu, to the 
SuFHaiSTESDEST. 


Kota and QuetIm will olwmy. i* 
and uw-rted id the ImUmt intfgrwy. 
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poflitkn end MUHcilan. by cteerrin# the fellow* 
log vuggoitujna i—. 


1 . In preparing copy, picas-. lean a margin 
of nt leeei three inchca on one tide. The rewiring 
of a tnrndni iJMnnecripl it tntennif tnnble- 
•nine and laborious, Wl«n the but ifernt of the 
article Lm beta Snifhcd, the leet footnote er 
other interpolation added, end the hat rubtrae. 
«on mad", pleeto number the felloe canMcati v*ly 
with the actual nambam from 1 to the end. 


*- Write plainly, especially pupa mimi and 
foreign WQfdl, If fonip chtlMltn ■» to be 
employ'd. 1st them PnWmbfa U dowly u poqtihio 
the type in onr font*. If Homan or lube oharac- 
ten with (hstriUtil point. are need. Km iK.t the 
P cinU diatinet and rightly placed, Word. to 
be printed i» Italic* ahonhl be otin undent® red 
WonU to be printed la CUmion type tnty be 

«* ®«lwswd With blue panel I. Typewrit ten 

eopy nlesya tffih to ha carefully reeieed. with 
attention to mechanical fault. and to tbo 
pOMtoatfoa. 


3 , Indicate paragraph. elenrty by a with) b* 

dentico at the beginning; or, if the break i« an 
afto*-thought, Iflf tho usual sign (fy, Begin all 
Wpr dlfruboji of act article on a ftmh ihnet a f 
P*pcr. Ilia hardly mweeiaty to K*y that the proper 
eermmruon of paragraph, i. far more than r. matter 


4 . Pnocttote the Copy pre^y „ 

to appaar In print, Douhh ^ mrif . f 

(•* *■! ahoold he mod for ltluU 

thTliiJ. > ,W **** ^Onlticm 


5, In dling Ha* Ultop of booV*. pr« ihs tltfe to 
full »biTQ U ^ni Qttiirt, la iiifcjAeqiiiiiai cttoliona 
I be WOfk JBSf Lie njfonifd 1 q by tkm Bi^EtSdiBl wonii 
ot iba littoi ; hui ^bb^Ttatioua which may sol he 
#1 oaf* iraclafstoad am to bo aTcutod, and, ahave 
1 allc coil m tttuformity ihouM lie Gtoer™J tfmm eheiae 
ibe sriielM, Wburs mint* eocrmti^nal tjvtcza of 
Qtoltoq \s m gemntol Qf T an m ltoei»c! ihe Y&Um 
Oml the BrabinaiiJ e the «?tafcJiaht%l cut# 

tota el wholnra aha uM N lulla w«L Titim oi baaka 
will h& pri&tod. to Italia: ii\k* gI ontohs to pvrladi* 
***** ^ qtsatolion nmikm* with %lm name qf ths 
jwriGdiaal in Itaihcvi Btit tbe waU^tabhobiscI 
TOtood of abbrartoiiag the at the JoijjTxaia 

of the Urn priadpa! Qrkaml Batteum tJA . r I AOS* 
JA&R+i JBAB^ T03/0,JiheBkL be oilhcccd; to. 

*- ■* dftitfabir, for rcoao-cu of etocomy «e well 

" good typography, that IbjolfiGtoi be k?pt vriilus 
icq derate lircij c*. IfofsrisieM to foatoolee ab^uld 
ho BGadfl by bnof wiiss of caluroi (say 

tmm \ to 10 ), oot by aiitm, ate, Aa to 

ihe metliocl of inserting faatcotos lo the ccpj, g^od 
linage diEfifi. A way ooqyqmoGt for author and 
editor and printer in to iwert the note, wilh a wider 
left-hand raisin than that uud for the tejit, bepia- 
ning the onto on the lino nurt after the line gf text 
to which it referr, tha text itaclf being rceiimwi ca 
the Jin* part after the ending of the note. Eut 
If the nob# U on after-thought, or if it it Jong, it it 
wtn t« interpolate it Pn a fnth ihrtt an a rider. 

?. Contributor* an requested to loudly mnetn* 
her that addition* and attera'jonJi In type after «n 
article it printed in pegee^ arc in mtay ckiu. tech* 
w dly mlHcuft and proportionately c*#t ]y, tj^ bill 
for eorr-ynkmi romatinj* amounting to u ninth 
“ tint oeet of compgaiiioa, and that ir»j;b 
altoiatimu enttu] a moat trying lund of latwur. 
evt only co editor, and cumpgaiton, hm on the 
aotlm,* rheomtlew m wall, and they am artonl. 

0*» * A IWi^a.icn of U«if 

ramtucnpi In the mmiher ahem iadiryted will 
.atn both tbo Editor and iteauwlvi* nra^i im- 
«w«=affy trouble. 


BomUtuncw rclatiro to SafescripOatia to 
be m*de piyable to— 

The Proprietors, 

British India Press, 

Mazga on, 
Bombay, No, 10. 

aod notice* oi change of addfew, to the 
SCTEaiSTETDEST, 


Xalea Bad Q'Jfri** will alway, be gladly teceired 
nd uwarterl ic the Indian dnri^uwy, 
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mmc® tG COSTS fBUTOBS, 

CotHrcbdto rs Is InJi* in rflqo^l^d la be *o 
■goad u |4> fctfdfwi* papers and GQrrrWponftellca b* 
tfea EDITOR* car* of lb* British India Pra*« 
Usigau-n, Bombay. 

Contributors b Europe in rsquitfted to b* ao 
food s* to Bond their and enfreeted 

pmoEi to Mr, Cl £- A- W. OLDEAM. C.S.L* 
Joint-Edi tor, Jud«ift MpK|* £l a Ourifield K^L 
Lcndcm & W. X 

Contributors of Articles to Ihia Journal will 
greatly cbHiEP tbs Editor 1* tlsey wiD leart tbfl 
Upper ImJI of lh* fiTHt of rnan^mpl blank, 

for the oucvcrdoncu ot the Editor* in entering 
instruction^ to th* bi recording titling, style of 
printing, lulRiibiioi] of proof** etc., clft- Sudi 
iastrurtiooi^ whm «mt separately, mrt Sbble to 
result In coiJuHJon md daisy* 

Cou tribute!* will also grrvstSy listen the task 
of Hm Editor, u well |i Ihmaq the oooi of tom* 
pc«tlion and wmtini, by observing tbe follow¬ 
ing ruggnstions »— 

1* In preparing copy* pleaWs ItoVft » margin 

of at bant three hashes on on* side, The revision 
of a otowdNl rniuiuscTipi \m excmivalj trouble* 
■ante Kid faberbua. When the bit sheet of th* 
article lmi bwa finished, the Isjl foototito or 
ether labrpobtJon added, mid iho last gnbtmc* 
tian mode, pEosa* dumber lisa foUoi CGnKCUiivttjy 
wilts the actual amtiben from 1 to tko toil 

t Writ* plainly, eip«iiil|j proper dahh?* and 
brrip word*. If foreign disne^n am to bo 
employed, tat them rwiAhlt ti closely am poeilbjo 
Ihr type In our foots* If Roman of Italic rkarnc- 
ter* with diacritical points arc used* ae*? that tbfl 
point* am diitiwi and rightly plaud, Wtrrdj to 
bo printed in Italics ■bcuM be cnee undufucorod. 
Words to bo primed b Clarendon Ifpf may be¬ 
am* uiiderfot!rod. with blue p-cnciL Typewritten 
aopy always needs to be carefully revtawl, with 
eapscbl aUentk.d to mcth*uic*J faults and to the 
pun rlua Lien. 

3. Indicate paragraph* cj^oriy by 0 wide En- 
danlion at the beginning ; or, If the break it on 
aitor-thou^hlt by the usual sign (T|l Bogin nil 
larger diTWL DB of oil *nkla on a frtoh sheet of 
paper. It Is hardly neowtry tossy that the proper 
WHtiM i U o n ci parojpnphi b f k mote than a mattes 
of AiUniii ap|esi3*moe a 

*■ Puncta»to iho fcpj P«icifc!y M you wiih it 

to appPir m po&V. liable mukj of qqot^skrtt 

1“ *) ahould bo wed (or octuot qtwUtk/ni. riafto 

marfea (' *J for biftudod qooUti^ttai, dv&dUooo, u d 
tbs Ifito. 


e. In r-hing tba litk* of boobj* gis* Ibe lltte b 

full where it first occurs. In ciLations 

lbs werk may be rubmoi to by tlta Bi^uificanl werdl 
of the llttea j, bul abbroriariona ahich cay not be 
at cnee understood *n» to bo tinkled* and. above 
alio entifw uni Funnily nltouid bo obterirvd tbfCOgbocrfe 
the tmieLe«o W r befs mm# coanritionsi syiteia -of 
eltotiun ri In gwurol w, aj in tha hka of tba Tcdaa 
and I ltd bralnniinic litormt ar^, the CCtablMvd «■* 
Win of icboknt should ba followed. Tides of books 
will ba printod in Iiafict i titles of nrticki in period!* 
oai* v in quotoiirm marlu* with iIjo name &i to* 
periudUal in ItoUcs. Btil the waJl-eiLaMkb^I 
rnothod of sbbraviaJisg tbs idtkw of lb* Jomtials 
of ibo firs princtpol OricnL&] Societies UA. M J£Q 3 * 
J JSR> r J RA$^ ZDMQA ahoald be u&bemi to. 

0. It is deetoiye, for ressonj of ewacmy as well 

am Rocd typography, that fu^toolaa b.- kept unthm 
modemto limits, Rj-iffencea to footnotes should 
be mmirt by brief airing of nature 1 cutmbefi (say 
from 1 to LQ)i not by piojh, etc. Ai to 

tf» method n£ inflerttag footnote* i n the C^pr, food 

imago Mpc?, A way conv*miMmt for author and 
editor and printer is to Lonrl the note, with a widar 
Jr ft-Land margin than that uwd lor iho tail* 

tbir note on the line next after tbn Hna el tost 
to Which H mfvTi. Iba test lip*If brnoy reuumod on 
tlio line flfu diet lb ruling of tho note,. Bui 
if iba net* It on after ibought* u? if it is bu:g* Is is 
well to interpolate It cm m froah as a nd->r, 

7. Contributor* are roqnosted lo kin^tty rrmiem- 
her that additions and nltevmLioiiii m typ? after an 
OftirL' is printoci id am in many case* tetdv 

oicaJIy diCGcull, ami projportlomtely Doilfy, tlv bill 
for currecbloRa soovstimea atnouniing i«j h roucb 
as tba iiiii cunt of compuririon, and Lbat such 
alterations email a most tryrng kind of labour, 
not only on editors and c^mpoviton, but on th« 
anfbnts IbcTO^L^m sJ w^ll T nod they mm n^cv rd- 
Eagly advised that a Careful proponiiioa of ihtii 
motiUJCTtpt in lbo msotkii above indic*iod will 
save both the Editor and theawi w ua- 

nec TWtor y tcoubJe, 


Kfimjtt&ncet rebtive to Subscriptidiis to 
be Duitlo pajmblo to— 

The Proprictoi*®, 

British India Press, 
Mazgaon, 
Bombay, No. 10. 

&od notkea of tibcmge of aiidrefis, lo tta 

S PPHURTBSP EJfT. 

Notffl and OtAiM will niwrny. b* ffJadir 
«nd inawtol in ;b« !»div imijwq. 
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no tick td cumtiBUTOM. 


Contrihuton in India or* I’CGtieflted to be ho 
good fie to fiddnsSJ pAptrst ami ootfmpmdmici to 
ilic EDITOR, caps ol the Britbh India Prafl, 
Masgaoii* Somfefly- 

CoolrSbutMi m Europe tin? n*tjtaGn:ed 65 he so 
fc&od B4 to *rnd their manuscripts ami corrected 
precis 10 Mr. C, E A. W. OLDHAM, C-S I-j Joint- 
Editor^ Indian Aitfiguai^ £1, OotiftEeki Road, 
London* 3- W* *. 

Contributors ol Articles to this Journal will 
frently obli-re ihe Editor if they will l**ve t!m 
upper half of fcfc* ini nheot of manuscript blank, 
for the eefivmticacf of the Editor, in entering 
miiUn«ii<inji to the I'm* regarding tiding, style of 
printing, s^nn liaton of yreoto, etc., etc. £i*:h 
instrt3£iiEmj p when refit vpaj^jeiy, (Ut ikhi to 
rwult m coufyvkun and delay* 

Cuntrib’clnn will nbo gitfllly Ughieri ilia L**k 
of the Editor* sw well uk k^-rca the co*t of com¬ 
port™ and corrects im. by tibflerrkig li« fdlewiiTig 
sugxsttitonn p— 

l. In preparing copy, pteams too re ft nuirgui 
of at 1ml thirw inches oq one aid*. The revdiJtm 
Of ft crowded xnaouftcrapt in nKwivcIy trouble- 
pome ftltd laborious. M'hrti the Iftti shni of the 
article luu been fuiiutLad, the hurt footnote or 
vihef intcrpnluilLOo Added, and the Wt fiubtnw. 
lion mode, ptoflfto number the folios eocjecutSvdLy 
with ihn actual pom bora from J to th® tnd. " 

SI* Write plainly,, ftffjwcisUy proper t^mei and 
foreign word*. If foreign eharatiorn tire to ho 
employed, let thnm resemble nn $-Jo$eJy a* |khhiL3c 
the typo in Our fonts- If Kymnn or Italic dinmc. 
t«i with d writ seal petal* are ui«l, nee ihftg the 
point* are distinct ami rightly placed- Words io 
be printed in Italics shook! ho w iindsrscorced. 
WOTfJji lo be printed m Clnrondon typo mny be 
core tm&efvromi with bio* pencil written 

cOfpy Aiwa* a u«vli io lx revued, mth 

cepacia! attention to mochanii-fil fault * au! to the 
prcticlufttMin*, 

3. Indicate pnrAgrttph* cle*ri> by a wide In¬ 
dention it the bcgftmiiig; or* if the break is an 
afic-i 1 thought, by ike lurrad eign (f), Begin all 
Uwjzw division of an article on a f™h ihoel of 
l»iwr. Urn hardly tuterauv to«y that the proper 
CiirMitnL! Linn nj pningrapU* it far i»on jlimrt * 
maUcf of rrk/nal HppeHlrmneo- 

4 IWtu * t «' ptwittfr ** yqa «m>h U 

10 Bppfor m I'rinU Iltjuhte inmrfca ot cjuvlation 
(" "I *hnuhl te iu®d for ijunLatiwur, *i ns fo 

innrlrt I | for inchldod quoUUwa. ^ 

the like* 


X fo citing the tiiMM ai bocks, giTe tbs title m 
toll where it firei oocum^ la vubu<LfH)Qi cUstiau 
the TorknoA^r be rffsrml to by lisa eipt^nm wonli 
oi the titiss ; but abbrciriaiinn* which may not bw 
at ctfico imiibsniacd Are to ba nvostbcT, and, aferovu 
all, entire mufonnity ahouJd be observed threit^iouE 
tLft artldaft. ^SlwcT! er^sje convxnttogiftl of 

citation is in goxtaml ua* t m in £h* we of the ¥eda* 
and thp Brehmnr.ic litcreiure, the eftAHidfed otw- 
tun of etiioIttEs should be fdUowed. Title* of booka 
will bo pniaKd in Itnlin; title*of artidn La periodl' 
cals. in qii&tal inn marks, with the tamo of the 
periodical m ludica. Boi the well ^t*Wijdicd 
method of abbreviating the titles of iho Joursal* 
of the principal Qri^tal SoCiotw (JA.. JAQS> t 
JAjSB^ JR AS., ZDMO.j ihooM bo adhered to, 

ft, It Is d«HErablc. for renacsu of eeot^my a* w«U 
IB good typography; thnl fcotli.otea U kqi wiih :Q 
moderate limits, Reform™ to f&ytn&um »htM& 
be lEJUle hy hncf tcrj< s of natural] dunbery {my 
from 1 to 10 ) p not by utaim tlo^ra, otc. As to 
th-^ method of mdeniog fcotnotoi in the copy, 
s.-x-p liiifcra. A way COnvenjont lap author Rfidl 

editor a ad printcrii to ui.^rt the note, with ■ wider 
bft Load than that i**d for Urn text, begin* 

rt LO- the note oa \h# kric next after the tine of text 
to which ii refers, the test ih»Jf bomff resumed an 

the line ttftcr oJ |Kff nQt ^ 

if th* note is an cdfer^hought* Of it ft h ^ 

well tomierpotateiioi. ft f^fth M a rider. 

7- Contributor* are reqiwt^ ta kimOy remam. 
her that iHiditiofifl Olid fthwiaiaiis hi t >T * akor Oil 
nrtklft ti printed in peg™, arc in many 
filCftlly difficult ftiwJ projKiftiotinlnPily nctJy, t},* bill 
for correct inti* LMometimre nmountbif to a* much 
o.r thf* itmt cost r.d compo^tlofL, ami Iha-. si^-h 
alteration* rotitil a mtsi trying kifij of labour 
liQG only ph editoni and compsaitOfs, but on the 
authors themseh^, an W eH, ucd thwir are enoord^ 
mtfy ftdriecd a oarefuJ preparetion of their 

tmmu^ri F t lA the manner above indicated wiH 
oave toth the Editor ard ih*ms*h^ much tan* 

UVAasi; trouble. 


Bcmitunow raUUr* to fiubacriptfooi to 
b* mftdft payable to— 

The Proprietor*, 

British India Press, 
Morgana, 
Bombay, No. 10. 

sod notices ol change of address, to the 

SOTmsTEifDE’rf. 


Ketcc atui Q.ieriM "ill ilwiyi be gtwjly nenvet 
«ind oistTt<d la the W*m Jrio'ywnry. 
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sorrci to coutbibotohb 


Contributor in India mu requited to b* so 
go«d Hi to Address papers and corc&#paniimw to 
the EDITOR, cons of the British ludia Pxi»a* 
MjhXgfiun, Bombay, 

CwtnlrtUeiw in Europe ore requested to be so 
fOftl Ela tO SttxJ ihnir ifuujiiscrLpti and rarmr-ftl 
pre^fs to Mr. C. E, A. W« QLBHAH* C-SX, Joint- 
Editor* Indian Anjtiquarp, 21, CairtfleM Road. 
Lwfau, 4W.t 

Contributor* oE Articles to I h it Jcaimul will 
tly oblig* iW Editor if they will lonvcr the 
upjwr half of live Hrwl sheet of mnta uteri jit btnnk* 
/Dr rise eMAuniflTifp of thfl Editor, in tiileri&l 
uulrucriouw to tin* ITws regarding tilling, ityk of 
ptintsiig, submits ion of proof*. etc., etc. Such 
instruct Luo*, whm soul irepujBtely. are liable to 
mult In cmjfusioa oral delay. 

Contributore will jdso greatly linden thn i±hk 
of ilia Editor* m wdU si kwt the ro*l of com^ 
podtiem ELnd wmL'tiw. fay observing the following 
inggettionsi—* 

I* In preparing copy, pfcasc lee™ a margin 
o! at least three ihtb» on one midin The revision 
of ■* crowfted fnnpnjaerspt uj trvccwivrly trouble- 
pfisie and laborious. Whim the taol sheet of lbo 
article has been finished, the Wt fckotooto or 
other IctcrpolsUoD added. and the last iiibirao- 
lion made, ptaase number the fohw coimautSvdy 
with the octua] numbers from I to the osd. 

1 Write fWl^, especially proper rutmei and 
foreign words, II foreign chfljaclcm are to tw 
Bniployod, let them revmhki an doarb on powlble 
thn lypo in our Font*. if Born an of Italic choree- 
tens with iliacrttiroi points are used, so*? lK»l tfaa 
potut* are distinct and rightly plcwe-j. Worth to 
bo prioletl in italics should bo onen underbred* 
Wardo to be printed m fiiinAei] typi maj bo 
finea imdoriccirecl with btoo pencil. Tyrorfttten 
copy alwayit n#*»l* to be carefully revised. with 
espcciRI atlwUcio to mrehnniraJ faults and to tbo 
pquet nations, 

& Indicate paragraph* eWly by a wide in- 
cJetKlioTi ot the begiojiing; or. if the break is an 
after• thought, by l ha usual sign [\\ Bcpin #H 
larger divisions of an article on a froth shew* of 
pnpef. It is hardly nrecMry tony that itu? proper 
ci/nttruction of paragraph* is far more than a 
matter of external apprereAce. 

4- Fu&ctunte the copy precisely ns you wiish it 
to »ppat in print. E>ouh]e marks of quotation 
V* pi ) abmiM be used far actual quotation*. minglo 
marks (* 1 for .rududed quotations,, ttoOuiiian*, and 

the like. 


rt - In diing thstUbi i4 U**k*. give th* tills in 

full where 11 first occtim. Ill >ti h» pci31 dlfttioitit 
t h* work, may bo referred to by the slynifkAnt words 
Of the trtlfti bul abbreviations which may not be 
at cffVM tindentood are to be avoided, and + ebevn 
aD f KLtire tmiformaiy ahoqfd be obi^nod ihrough^it 
the artickfl. Whr m sorn* conventional systsm of 
ritafion Isin reimnU use, usia the cue of the Vcdfla 
and the Brahman Ic li'ejature, the ostabiuihed cuj- 
tom of schokra shoolrl be fodowthl Title* of booki 
wiH bo prinled m Imlire | titles of mtirlre in periodi¬ 
cals. In quotation marks, wkh the came of thfi 
periodical in HaJIa But the wcU ^t*LIfcsh^l 
mctbfti of abhrevlsting; the title# of the Journals 
of th* five principd Oriental Societire {JA. r JAGS .„ 

I JA-SSt /BA-S.i IMt?4shm!d be adhered to. 

0. It in desire It!*, for rewioa of tcoadmy as wcB 
as pood ty|>ofniphy, ibai footnotes bo kept within 

modem l IT limita, Befcmuxw to footnotre ehmtsd 

Iso mode ^ bdef »ri« of naturall uuxabere (nj 
from 1 to 10)* a&i fay siars. daggers, etc. As to 
the method of inserting footnote* in the copy, g*xxl 
diflets. A way e*mr*nitm% foe author and 
oditof mul printer b to inesrt |h* note, with a wider 
left liAod margm ihso that used for the text, bcupn- 
sing the note cm the line ffcmct after the Hue of text 
to which U refera i the text itself being resumed cm 
the lin* Bert after the ending of the note. Bui 
if the note is #a aftre ilnmght. or if it is lung, U is 
welltGimcrpoUaoLt o flfi Umh sheet ua a rider. 

7. Contributor# are lognerial to kindly remcm- 
ber that Adilitimii! and altemtions in tyjio after m 
article t» printed in page* are in many ora, tech* 
A? enlly dimeuJt ami preparii enaf^Zy c^rtJy, tho bifl 
for corrections sometimes ammmting to m rnnch 
m the fb»t erat of eomposltltm, and that *u^b 
oixeretjons entail a most trying kind of labour, 
not only m editors afvJ enmpoa£core^ but aa the 
aothers Lhemutlmi as well, ami they ore aerf*i- 
ingly ndrtiiKl that a careful preparation of Iheir 
mauuicnpt in the manner abo*.*v ladjcated will 
save both the Editor and thcmaelvrei much ua« 
nmwsmry trouble. 


Bomfttaiices r^iiUire to Sab^urjpLiooi to 
Bis made payable to— 

The Proprietors, 

British India Press, 

Ma*g a on, 
Bombay, No, 19. 

and notices ol change o( address, to the 

S tTPSUKTEUDEST, 


and Qnrriti wiD always be gtadfy reccivr«d 
l mwnad in the Jrufimi Aniir***y* 
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NOTICE TO CONTHIfitTFOBS. 


OmtHbator* in India, or* naptfstad to h* *o 
good iu to fldJifi® pa pore (hhJ bonwiKttfrigtt to 
il» EDITOR,, tore of tho British iudtn Prffi, 
MsEgnon., Buinbfty., 

CwUxihttiflrf in EBrOfO am request!*! to ba M 
gMd iis to aoiad tfcaif fnJl fl t i* Eri pt s Oih| cOTTOcied 
proolo to Hr, C. E. A. W. OLDHAM, CJJX, Joiot* 
Editor, /ndfcui 4n%uq^t 21 p Cwriticlci IU*d> 
London, 5, W- T- 

Ccmiribcri/rfH of Articles to tbis Journal idfl 
greatly oMige th& Editor if tfoej will Jeavo iho 
upper half of the fini sheet of maiiT^crtpt blank* 
for tire cflnTEaifTTk!« of tire Editor, id coteriog 
DafitnictiMi to tin; Ptqh regarding tilling, style of 

printing, uiibmiiajan of proofs, *;*+, ti*. Sdch 
ifljlradtcfin, when wot separately, ore Lifibk to 
rwuit m ctmfiHion aiul delay. 

fontriErtal&ni will 0 U 0 j-imily Ughtofi the ta#k 
of tlm Editor,, » well as teo the co^t of com. 
|k09EtiDo mid comsctloti # by ol*cn ing tlw Mfowicg 
iugpwiiam t — 

■* 

L In prtpoHfig pfcfts* leoro a margin 

nt at lead tlnw inrliw on qw &ids T The revision 
o! a cftnrdcii jnnmiKTapt la oiccaaiv eK- trouble- 
mint nod labarfoua, Whan tbo Luyt alovt of tire 
nrtkb hm bc«n iiiiLihfKl., lire burl fgotnoto or 
otlir.* Lolorfdatian addrd, nt«l tbo k*fc nuhi™ + 
tim tmwfc, pkraM- muntac-r thr folio* eon-wnitivcly 
iriili tire actual uiufrberM fre^n l to the end, 

2. Write plainly* ^ptviiil]/ proper nnmv* and 
foreign words, If foreign dmrat’hfm nre to bo 
employed. let them frocfnbk- tin cicely dm possible 
the tyjre In our fonts, IX I to man ot Italic chmvre- 
ton with d inert* teal points are used. k» iim* tbo 
point* nre disfinc-t and rightly pbrM, Wrmf* to 
bo fwinifsd in ftabes xbmrid be unco nrufe-rscurod. 
Wonts to be printed in Clarendon type mny bo 
ent* uiiikfpcored With Ldae r*xnciL Typmrri Itctt 
copy tilwajP a<-ctl» to bo mrefnfly revised, with 
refidcvBj * taut ion to mcchaairal fault* ai^J to t he 
pimctc»tto!ijr. 

3- hsd'ionto paragraph* c bmfy by a wide in- 
tlcolion at the U^fLutiuig ; or, il the bnnk if ah 
artcr-difimglitp by the usual ai-u Begin nil 
larger divisions of an Article on a fresh sheet of 
pa|5cr. 

coastructiou of fjflfti£jflphjs is far more than n 
mftEtf r of external appcamuK. 

4- Punrt.jAic the copy prrrdMj as yo tt winli it 
lo oippwf in print, UuuW» r&a r lu of ^noUtioiti 

(" "| sliOuU bn ami lot o^tunl ^eolation*, tir^la 
<’ *J *<* indakd .juiiUliewi, Onflaitlnn*, ar j 
Ibo like- 


S. In dtin^ilH, i.tlM ot b<H4ur. iht litte in 
foil abtru it Ch 4 toeur*. In ^b*.v|onnt esbiiicnd 

the wwk may U* wi.arwl to by theii^uiQwiot w orri» 

ei tbo title* ■ hm nbbenvias-eft, ^ich nmy cot bo 
at (men uo.Ipmtood «n> to bn »vo(dW t and. nWm 
oil, entire aiiftKmitf iligold be o btw»> J ibrcu^siit 
tlte ortieict Where arsons contentinoal njetcia of 
dwtion i» in puonii tit*, a# In Uw owe of the iVJ*, 
and the Bmlune&k Utcrsttum, tb* ^ u;.i—t -a*. 
t,)m °f «hL!ftr» nhonW bo foDoawL Title, of booLj 
win be rfiotod ill Iw!i« j titloi of ftrtktoain pitiodi- 
mIj, in quotation marks, with tbe iwtco of tlu 
jeritsdiaol in Italia, But tbo welhwtobitmlttd 
method of olilne vntmf! tbo title# of tbo Jaasnala 
of tho (he (Stinripa! Orient*} SJodetie# (dd., JAQ$„ 
JASK., JiiAS„ ZDUQ.) ihmtkl be n/lUotod to. 


fi. 11 s, drflinbk, for touoci. of oeooottty u etS 
w goci tjqxigmpbT, that footnote* i* kept within 
modrmto limit#, Btferenetw to fi>otnot» should 
be (mule bj brief scri« of natural ) mnnbea [^y 
fiwin I to 10}. not by fftara, itagwnt etc, M to 
thr Riot bod of ineortiug footnotes in the cojy. ^ood 
mnse didrrt, A tray canvefiietit for tuihc* tsad 
editor nod [winter i* to is^rt the note, with * wide, 
kft lmml margin than that os^I f ar m ^ hwvvc . 
nsnjt ihe note on the hue nett aito, tbo lino of test 
to winds it rofera. lie trattn«U boir^ msomod an 

tb * hn * ■« of[c * «» of the hal o. Bui 

if the onto U on itfter.tbou^t, or If (l i. ^ H j, 

weiltofnltepolato.toon fm, h .hoot a* a r.Jor, 

?. CtiMnUttora ort nsjam^i IO k.odly mmem- 
Lor thni nddit.oEifl and olteraiiotu. i n { ™ „ ftJW . _ 

nrtiele i. jwatud taji***,fc 

n lr *l]y dnTirult and ycuportionniely ( ^ ljy ^ hM 

lor -omtltaw aroeumin^ t o „ mud , 

<w the first coot of eompoeitioo. t(alJ 
nberatsocs eui*,l * mrat trying kind 0 ] ^ 
n« only fm erhlora «u] coospnitot,, br.i ou t f» 
ontbom litomwslv^ „ mu] ,j 

■58321*1 * —^ FW^r oTSr 

mnastunj* ,n tlse ram 

»ro both the rirJsto, axuS tU’wwdvo, much ua, 
ciKCrwiry t-reiibte. 


RwailUuiMs rektire to Sabeqriptiom to 
be HinJe psij&bb tu*- 

The Proprietor*, 

British India Press, 
Margaon, 
Bombay, No. 10. 

and notices of cLaago of addrr=a, h> (fur 
SopHBibmtatOT. 


Xot« mJ Queries will always bo i_U4!y nxoiir.J 
and intoned in the fidom dfKi J tiory, 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS* 

Gus l fibula rs in India or* requited to i?o m 
m to oddness pftfW aod eoirrepOftclfiiat:* to 
the EDITOR, onre of ihft Stilish Indin Fn-ss, 

JkjuEgl^U, Bombay. 

Cantrlbnlnrs in iLintJpo ore reqtitwiod to be w 
good re to iMunt itw?ir mamreeiHjH* and rerrtebxl 
proofs to Mr, CL B, A. W. OLDHAM, €.S-J-, Joint- 
BditOf. Indian JnJs^ucsry. tl, CcorUSeld Rood, 
L&tuiuu, S. W-7. 

Contrihuiore of Article* to this JoomAl will 
^ready oblige the Editor if tlwy will tenvo tho 
Uppsr half of the liras of ieloji script him k, 
for the eon^^cimeo of the Editor, in ontortog 
iniinictloca to I ha Press regarding tilling, style of 
printing, suhmlflSjfm of proofs, ale, *t®. Such 
initmetiofti, whrn nont w£.-im£cJy, ore linhk to 
rwdt in coEdWtaca ami delay. 

Contributor? will aha greatly lighten ih® tft*k 

of tfco Editor, as well m Ireuen the cost ai mm* 

poftiiicm und eorrocUan, by obeorv my the follow in^ 
jiiacFBtiim 

I, In preparing tApf, pksase Irflvo a margin 
of it k*&at threa ineitiOA nu ooe -udo. The im-iiEon 
of S crowded mmus^cript i» rrcesii-dy trtKalilo- 
fronao Atid laburiou#* Wimk tho bat abrei of the 
aribb ^ uiu boon fiakhed., the liyu foot nob or 
other bjt^poJfitsftn trad ilia ku«t eublrac- 

tioii mule, pbo&Q mmibr tb folk* rottsomtivoly 
with the Actual number* from I to the ni 

3- Write plainly, especially nAtoodi and 

foreagfi words, U fproign diflrwctcnl Are lo be 
employed, fct them reliable m cloudy a-? gajaai'Hb 
the typo in our fonta* IJ Samoa or italic ebutw- 
lm with diicratieol points are uhxK m-* tJuU iha 
|:ojncs are diet bet and rightly placed- Words to 
ho ytinfttl in Italics ahtruld bp imm tmdftim-Qfixl. 
Wards ta be printed b Oartntbn type mny be 
ohm mfc*WDOte& with blue pefudL Typewfjitcu 
copy always needs ta ha carefully revised, with 
eapociai Attention to rnn Wi ™] bofta and to the 
pUC-C’ltU ion. 

3- IndidU* paregrepb* cWy % a wfib fn- 
desatiffii st ilia b^infiiiig; or, if the break is on 

aftoT-lho^ght, by the usual ai;pi iii Bc^gks afl 
largnr divisions of an article on a frt»h shoot of 
V*T*r< u » fc»*% mrcttsairy to wvy that tho pro^ 
caBfttmrtion Of pfirapnphfl in far aore than a 
isMtar of external appoanwooe, 

4. IWtuaU I ho copy predsofy os yoo wbhil 
to appear ia prfai. Dciahki marks of quotulioiv 
f 11 ") fthotdd t»5 iW for teritaf qoutatitmo, singfa 
tnftrkB f n | lot EtifluJod quutaboea* dtdn]tioua> and 
tho hkop 


5. In citing the I it ba of broki, jpto ch* LHlo in 
full dim it first oc^nm. In Rtibioqa^nt ectAEioaa 
the werfcmiiy bo roforrod to by She sa.crdnrftn! words 
of the titles ; but nhbrrviivi ioruj which may not be 
id one* imrbrstooil are to t» avtudciL *ad^ «l»va 
ftll,fintarO tmiformity shooLl bo ol»*es\wd thron^hotit 
th» ort irle* Where soma con ven t Tonal iystmi of 
d lot Um is in gfaftat use. min tb is« of the Ved'Vi 
Mld I bo Riallmanic htemiure* the r^tftbhl^ed LUS- 
tofn of achoUre «hanH bn lofbwed, Titlre of books 
will be prinlwJ in Italba j tiUes of artiekafn peno*3i, 
cab, in i|UotA(ion marks, with tbo nnoie of the 
periodicni in. IlnJitS, But the ed! stiUidtiftl 
method of abbreviating the lilies of iha Journals 
of Ihfl five prfncipaf Oriental Socn-tiee ///! . T JAQ&* m 
JASB^ J it A3,, ZDMO r ) thould !» adhered to. 

ft, Ii is doairahH for reoftoas of croaomy « well 
** good typognii*y, that footnotes he kept within 
m&dermtfj Itetta, R-sfcTtn«a lo f >',: riot^ djc^uld 
bo ma«ie by brief wriiea of nAtarsl numbers t®ay 
from 1 to 10}, not by store, dii^-^s, t-U* As i*t 
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